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SIX, 
A S a publick Acknowledgment for the generous 


encouragement you give to every undertaking 
that may benefit Mankind ; and, in particular, for the 
aſſiſtance you were pleaſed to contribute towards the 
former collections of my Lord Bacon's Works: 


this preſent Edition of them is, with the utmoſt gra- 


titude and regard, inſcribed to your Name and Pa- 


tronage. 


\ 


That you may long live to be the Ornament of your 


own profeſſion, and the friend of all other Arts and 


Sciences, is the ſincere. wiſh of, 


S I R, 
a 


Your moſt humble, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


# 


THE EDITOR. 


* 


—— — — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E Editor has great reaſon to hope that the lovers of Learn- 

ing will think themſelves obliged to him, for publiſhing a 
new Edition of Lord Bacox's Works, more methodical, more 
elegant, and every way more complete, than any preceding. 


The ENGLISH Pieces are thrown into five principal diviſions, 
and printed in the following order. 1. Philoſophical. 2. Moral 
and Political. 3. Law. 4. Theology. 5. Letters. 


The LATIN Pieces are ſeparated from the reſt, and ranged 
in the order pointed out by the Author himſelf, preſenting, at 


one view, the ſeveral parts of his admirable plan for the great 
Inſtauration of the Sciences. 


But this juſt Diſpoſition is not the only advantage, which the 
preſent edition claims over all the former: for to the Engliſh 
Tracts is now firſt added, Bacon's Apology for the earl of Eſſex, 
in the perſon of that Lord; and to the Latin, the ſeveral fol- 
lowing Tracts: the Author's tranſlation of his Hifory of Henry 
the ſeventh; of his Eſſays civil and moral; of his New Atlantis; 
and of his Advertiſement touching an Holy War. To the third 


Volume is alſo prefixed the Life of Lord Bacon, written in Latin, 
by his chaplain Dr. Raleigh, 


The whole having been corrected with all poſſible care, is of- 
fered to the Publick much cheaper, though in a much more valu- 
able * than any * Edition. 


. 
1 
4 
* 
- 


. . * 
R AN CIS B AC ON, 
Lord High Chancellor of EN OL AN v. 


a 


HE antient Egyptians had a law, which ordained, that the actions and 
characters of their dead ſhould be ſolemnly canvaſſed before certain 
judges ; in order to regulate what was due to their memory. No quality, how- 
eyer exalted; no abilities, however eminent; could exempt the poſſeſſors from 
this laſt and impartial trial. To ingenuous minds this was a powerful incentive, 
in the purſuit 5 5 virtue ; and a ſtrong reſtraint on the moſt abandoned, in their 
career of vice. Whoever undertakes to write the life of any perſon, deſerying 
to be remembered by 8 ought to look upon this law as preſcribed to him 
He is fairly to record the 
well as the perfections, of the dead; with this great view, to warn and improve 
the living. For this reaſon, though I ſhall dwell with pleaſure on the ſhining 
part of my lord Bacon's character, as a writer; I ſhall not dare either to conceal 
or palliate his blemiſhes, as a man. It equally concerns the public to be made 
acquainted with both. * | 
' Sir Nicholas Bacon was the firſt lord Keeper of. the ſcals inveſted-with all the 
dignity, and truſted with all the power, of a lord Chancellor. This high em- 
ployment he held under queen Elizabeth near twenty years: a miniſter con- 
ſiderably learned, of remarkable prudence and honeſty; ſerving his country 
with the integrity of a good man, and preſerving, through the whole courſe of 
his proſperity, that moderation and plainneſs of manners which adorn a great 
man. His ſecond wife was a daughter of Sir Antony Cooke, who had been 
preceptor to Edward the ſixth; and of whom hiſtorians have made: honorable 
mention. for his ſkill in the learned languages. Neither have they forgot to 


> 


o 


biſhop Jewel's Apology for the church of England. : 

Such were the parents of Francis Bacon, -whoſe life I am writing, Of two 
ſons, by this marriage, he was: the/ youngeſt : and born at York houſe in the 
Strand, the twenty-ſecond of January 156 1. As he had the good fortune to 
come into the world ata period of time when arts and ſciences were eſteemed and 
cultivated, by the great and powerful,” almoſt. in the ſame degree they are row 
neglected; 2% 2 with him a capacity for every kind of knowledge, 
uſeful 1 An original genius, formed not to receive implicit no- 
tions of thinking and reaſoning from what was admitted and taught before him ; 


bat to preſcribe laws himſelf, in "thee e of learning, to his own and ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 


lineſs of his anſwers, t that ſhe was wont to call him, in mirth, her young lord 


Keeper. One ſaying of his e to be mene. The queen having aſked 
Vo. I. a him 


— 
— 


— 7 


— 


ults as well as the good qualities, the fallings as 6 


He gave marks, very early, OD a pact) and happy diſpoſition, far above his 
years. We are told that queen Elizabeth took a particular delight in trying him 
with queſtions z and received ſo. much ſatisfaction from the good ſenſe and man- 


celebrate this lady on the ſame aceount. To the truth of which even. an enemy Parſons the 
bore teſtimony, while he reproached her with having tranſlated, from the _ Jeſuit. 


156r, 


1573. 


his abſence. But before that kind intention could t 


be divided among five brothers. 


THE LIF Of FHN II 
him his age, while he was yet a boy; he anſwered readily, that he was juſt. 


two years younger than her happy reign. $77 

Of his 9 I know no particulars, till he was ſent to ſtudy in the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge under doctor Whitgift, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
16th of June and I find he was entered of Trinity college in his twelfth and The 2, tn 


he made was rapid and uncomman : for he had run through the whole circle of 
the liberal arts, as they were then taught, before he was ſixteen. But What 
is far more ſurprizing ; he began, even then, to ſce through the emptineſs and 
fatility of the philoſophy in vogue: and to conjecture, that uſeful knowledge 

mult be raiſed on other foundations, and built up with other materials, than 

had been employed through a tract of many centuries backward. In this, his 
own genius, aided by a fingular diſcernment, muſt have been his only preceptor, 
In matters of reaſoning, the authority of Ariſtotle was ſtill 3 infalli- 
ble in the ſchools; as much as that of the "ray in affairs of religion, had. 

c 


lately been acknowledged there and every where elſe. And our author may 


be juſtly ſtyled the firſt great reformer of 5 He had the prepoſſeſſions, 


the voluminous and uſeleſs reading, nay he had the vanity of men grown old 
in contrary opinions, to. ſtruggle with: yet he lived to fee a conſiderable. 
revolution on his fide. Another age brought over the learned of all nations. 
to his | | 
. bt £0 be jolly wandered at, that the lord Keeper, a miniſter of great 
obfervation on men and thin 
ſixteen; as we find he did: for, by a letter from Sir Amias Powlet, then am- 
baſſador in France, it is certain that young Bacon was at Paris, and under his. 
roof, in the year 1577, We necd but look around us, ta be convinced hows / 
little our youth of quality, who viſit foreign countries about that age, are wont 
ta profit either in o_ vey, ar morals. But IS diſcovered — 
ſan a maturity of diſcretion judgment beyond what is common. to 0 
early ſeaſon of life. However that was, the ambaſſader eoncerved & very favor - 
thes Seed fone tac diate: of which he eqn AAS wi. 
required fecrecy and di 2 ich he acqu ith ap 
plauſe, and then 3 to finiſh his travels. The native bent of his — 1 
ſtrongly turned to reflection and enquiry, ſuffered him not to ſtop ſhort at the 
ſtudy of languages, but led him higher ta remark accurately on the cuſtoms and 
manners of thoſe that ſpoke them; on the characters of their princes, and on 


the conſtitution of their ſeveral governments. In proof of this, there is ſtill}, 
_ extant among his works, a paper of obſervations on the general ftate of Europe, 


mentioned in it“. | TRE 
He was the youngeſt ſon, and ſeems ta have been the favorite of his father ; 
who had ſet apart a confiderable ſum of money to actes an eſtate for him, in 


ſuddenly, by the following accident. He was under the hands of his barber, and, 
the weather being warmer than ufual, had ordered a window before him to 
be thrown open. As he was become very corpulent, he preſently fell afleep in 
the current of freſh air that was blowing in upon him; and awaked after ſome. 
time diſtempered all over. Why, ſaid he to the ſervant, did you ſuffer me to 
fleep thus expoſed? The fellow replied, that he durſt not preſume to diſturb 
him. Then, ſaid the lord Keeper, by your civility I loſe my life: and ſo re- 
moved into his bed-chamber, w e died a few days after. Thus there 
remained to his youngeſt ſon only the. ſmall proportion of a ſum, which was to 
The narrownels of his circumſtances obliged him to think of fome profeſſon 
for a ſubſiſtance: and he applied himſelf more through neceſſity, than choice, 
to the ſtudy of the common law. For that purpoſe, he placed himſelf in the 
ſociety of Gray's Inn; where his ſuperior talents rendered him the ornament 8 


of the houſe as the gentleneſs and affability of his deportment won him the . 
* He ſays that Henry III. of France was then 30 years old : now chat king began his reign in 1 574. 


at che age of 24 years. So that Bacon was then nineteen. 


* | PE affectich 


ſhould have ſent his fon to travel at the age af 


e effect, the lord Keeper died 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR BACON, 
affection of all it's members. In his profeſſion, he quickly roſe to ſo muck” 
eminence, and reputation, that, at the age of twenty eight years, he was named 
by Elizabeth her learned council extraordinary: a diſtinction which he needed 
no aſſiſtance from his father's merit with her to deſerve: It was however next 
to impoſſible that ſo noble a genius, born to embrace the whole compaſs of 
ſcience, ſhould confine it's reſearches within the narrow and perplexed ſtudy of 

ecedents and authorities; a ſtudy hedged round with brambles and thorns, - 
Tack and barbarous in it's beginnings, and rendered in it's progreſs ſtill more 
obſcure, by the karned dulneſs of commentators and compilers: men, for the. 
molt part, of indefatigable NJ and of no ſpirit or diſcernment. Aceord- 
ingly we find that in this interval he often gave full ſcope to his conceptions ; 
ſurveying the whole ſtate of __ obſerving it's defects, and imagining the 
proper methods to ſupply them. This he firſt attempted in a treatiſe which he 
entitled Tus GREATEST BikTH, or TI MR; as appears from a letter, written 
after his retirement, to father Fulgentio the Venetian, in which he paſſes a kind 
of cenfure on the pompous and Grelling title prefixed to it. Tho the piece 
. itſelf is loſt, it appears to have been the firſt outlines of that amazing deſign, which 
he afterwards filled up and finiſhed in his grand Inſtauration of the | ſciences. 
As there is not a more amuſing, perhaps a more uſefal ſpeculation, than that 
of tracing the hiſtory, of the human mind, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, in it's 
progreſſion from truth to truth, and from diſcovery to diſcovery ; the intelli- 
gent reader would douhtleſs have been pleaſed to ſee, in the tract I am ſpeaking 
of, by what ſteps and gradations a. ſpirit like Bacon's advanced in building up, 
for more than thirty years together, his new and univerſal theory. He thoug 
' himſelf born for the uſe of human kind: and, in the letter above mentioned, 
ſtyles himſelf, the ſervant of poſterity. 4 | | 

Theſe few hints far filling up this firſt part of our author's life, trivial and 
unſatisfactory as they may appear, I have yet been obliged to glean here and 
there in the rubbiſh of ſeveral collections, where they lay ſcattered, without 
order or connection. But I ſhall now no longer regard Bacon as a mere philo- 
{apher ;, as a. man of ſpeculation who converſed on with books and his own 
thoughts, in the ſhade of retirement and leiſure. The courſe of his fortunes 
produced him on the great, theatre of the world, involved him in buſineſs, and 
complicated him. with the moſt conſiderable 3 of the age he lived in. 
He. was banorably employed by one prince, and highly preferred under another. 
It will be therefore neceſſary, that this hiſtory may have it's due extent and uſe- 
fulneſs, to exhibit a. point er of the two reigns in which Bacon floriſſſed 
and fell, at leaſt in their principal points of view. The characters of thoſe 
with whom he had any connection will illuſtrate his, and ſhew it in a truer, as 
well as a fuller light. | | 

I have yet another reaſon for enlarging this account beyond the ordinary 
lunits, Our author's letters are written, many of them at leaſt, on public oc- 
caſions, and. may be conſidered. as the moſt authentic vouchers for | gens re- 
markable accurrences, in which he himſelf was an actor, and well acquainted 
with the, ſecret motives on which others. ated. But as thoſe things are for 

the moſt part only hinted at, or no farther opened than to ſerve the preſent - 
purpoſe of his letter; they will require to be developed at fome — and 


ranged into their N aces. | 
Elizabeth had à larger ſhare of good ſenſe and found judgment, than is 
commonly to. be met with among women; accompanied with a greatneſs of 
mind and. ſteadineſs of purpoſe that might do honor to the beſt of men. 
Theſe. ber natural endowments received much, tho fevere, improvement from 
the dangers ſhe was expoſed to in the firſt part of her life. She grew up in a 
ſtrict attention over ber dyn actions, even over her looks and words, from the 
rigor of her father's mo , and particularly from the jealous cruelty of her 
lilter's adminiſtration: a ſhort but memorable period of time! when England 
beheld, under a female reign, ſuch inſtances of mercileſs rage, ſuch 'ſcenes of 
horror, as had of. qld. ſtartled the Roman world, under a Nero and a Domitian. 
The dreadful genius of that ſuperſtition to which ſhe had devoted: * | 
* | | | en 


_ 
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THE LIFE OF THE 


then exerted it's ſpirit undiſguiſed, in betraying, tormenting, butchering, by the 
miniſtry of inhuman prieſts and inquiſitors, whoever would not profeſs what 


he could not poſſibly believe. If we may credit hiſtorians, they had even 


doomed Elizabeth herſelf to die : and ſhe eſcaped, miraculouſly, not by the 
kindneſs, but the policy of Philip ; himſelf a tyrant, the cooleſt and moſt de- 
termined of theſe latter ages. 

At her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe found her revenues anticipated or ex- 
hauſted ; her kingdom, through the ſanguinary madneſs of her predeceſſor, diſ- 
jointed and broken of it's vigor within : at the ſame time uur by allies 
and without conſideration abroad. Her good ſenſe led her to fee, by the errors 
of her father and her ſiſter, that ſhe could expect to reign with ſecurity, only 
by deſerving the confidence and gaining the love of the nation: and that in 
order thereto, ſhe muſt - propoſe to herſelf no other end of ruling but the 
happineſs and honor of all her people. This ſyſtem of policy, ſo ſimple in 
itſelf, ſo glorious in it's conſequences, and yet by princes ſo ſeldom purſued, ſhe 
adhered to ſteadily, almoſt uniformly, through a long and triumphant reign; for 
this very reaſon triumphant ! | | 

The reformation of religion ſhe attempted and effected, at a ſeaſon when her 

ower was unconfirmed, and in probable danger from inteſtine commotions. 
For revolutions in religion are apt to put the whole conſtitution of a ſociety 
into ferment, even more ſtrongly than alterations in government ; as every in- 
dividual is immediately and intimately actuated by what ſeems to him of 
higheſt and moſt laſting concern. She kept awake, and animated, with won- 
derful addreſs, the diviſions in Scotland, in France, in the Netherlands: and 
that with more juſtice on her part, than is uſually obſerved by princes when 
they would do ill offices to their neighbours. The ſovereigns of thoſe countries, 
when they agreed in nothing elſe, were ever combined in a common enmity to 
her: at a time too when ſhe had nothing to oppoſe againſt their pretenſions, 
their conſpiracies, their open attacks, but her own courage and the native 
ſtrength of England alone. And yet, by helping forward the reformation in 
Scotland; by 3 the proteſtants in France; by the wiſe and well- 


managed ſupplies ſhe ſent to the Dutch, who were ſtruggling hard for their 


lives and liberties with an unrelenting tyrant: by this ſeries of conduct, ſteadily 
purſued, ſhe triumphed over all oppoſition, and rendered herſelf the arbitreſs of 
Europe. For it may be affirmed, that her adminiſtration made a greater im- 
preſſion on all the ſtates round her, than it received itſelf from any: an un- 
doubted proof of it's firmneſs and active vigor. 

When ſhe came to the crown, ſhe found the nation four millions in debt: 
a ſum then almoſt incredible ! and yet her oeconomy alone enabled her to dif- 
charge it. The coin, which had been much embaſed by Henry the eighth, 
and by Mary wholly neglected, ſhe quickly reſtored to it's juſt ſtandard ; and 
therewith the public faith and credit. Her magazines ſhe carefully repleniſhed 
with arms, ammunition, warlike ſtores 'of every kind : and the youth all over 
England were ordered to be duly trained in military exerciſes. Her navy was 
fallen to decay, and almoſt abandoned. This ſhe ſet herſelf to repair with an 
attention, which the great bulwark of this kingdom will ever deſerve from a 
prince, who underſtands in what his own ſtrength and that of his dominions 
naturally conſiſt. Her fleet was at laſt a match for the mighty armada of 
Spain: that armada, which was boaſted to be invincible, and was in truth a 


deſperate effort of the whole power and reſentment of her bittereſt enemy. 


Her victory over him, as entire as it was glorious, gave ſecurity and renown 
to this iſland : and, whatever the partiality of foreign writers may have inſinuated 
to the contrary, ſhe owed it to her own heroical conduct, and the unexampled 
bravery of her ſubjects. | e | f 

She was the firſt of our princes who purſued, in any conſiderable degree, the 
only ſure method of making England great and powerful; by encouraging and 


extending our commerce: which, under her protection, grew high, and ſpread 


itſelf through the North and to both the Indies. In a word, fuch was her 
conduct, ſuch her good fortune, in this iſland and on the continent, that her allies 


1 : 


-- 
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| her 
, The applauſe of ſuch as think they have cauſe to hate, and diſtr 
* bacereſt 10 it is the nobleſt praiſe. ” Her Im | 2. ad 
xded the public money for her people's eaſe: ſhe laid. gut, on pro- 
per occaſions, for heir fafety and honor, e undertakings of the . 
ent were neyer greater; the charge was never leſs, This gives the highe 
ea of her miniſtry, and places their character, in general, above imputation 


or reproach. 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, our author's father, I have already given ſome ac- 


count: and ſhall only add here, that he never aſpired beyond the rank 
brought with him to court. His moderation in all other reſpects was the Ry 


en the queen viſited him at his ſeat in Hertfordſhire, ſhe told him with an air 


of pleaſantry, that his houſe was too little for him. No, replied the lord Keeper; 

but your Majeſty has made me too great for my houſe, | 

Malſingham, in his private character, was of unblemiſhed honeſty. As a 
miniſter he had ſingular ſagacity in procuring intelligence; which he knew to 


his in, that he Derg a 
ig din 


ighly reverenc 


pro- 


mote the good of his country by the ſame arts that he employed to gratify he 


inclinations of his ſovereign. 


Ihe glory „1 inceſs will receive a new luſtre by comparing the late of 

England with that of almoſt all other nations in Europe, at Be 3 | Ie 

mult have been no common addition to the tra 04 and happineſs of our 
1 for ch a length | 


anceſigrs, that they enjoyed both, uninterrupted, for 1 of years 3 
while Scotland and France, Spain and Holland, were torn with continual di- 


_vikeos, and bleeding by the wounds of foreign and domeſtic wars. . Her's too 
Was the age of heroes both in arts and arms. Great captains, able ſtateſmen, 


- Writers of the higheſt order aroſe, and under her influence floriſhed together, 


- 


hition, and quicken his emulation in the pucfuit of knowledge an 


Thus Bacon had all the incentives that could kindle him up to a 3 am- 
And indegd his. letters remain a proof, that if he courted the prop. 3 


ties of railing his name, he loſt none that might improve and enlarge his mind. 


As the lord Treaſures haſh married his aunt, we find, hig frequent in his appli- Bacon, 
or {ome place of credit and ſeryice, in the ſtäte. He row: vil 


— 0 N this head are as, mod 
Noſeſſes too, that his views on this head are. as moderate, ag his. aims another 
e e e eee al pbilefopby for his pro 
vince, My lord Burleigh intereſted himſe i to procure 


If ſo far Dea as 
for him, againſt violent oppoſition, the office o Regie 9 0 Str-chambe 


* worth about 1600 l. a year : byt it Was, ny in revarſion, and did not fall to 
8 


him till near twenty years afterwards. Neither did he obtain any other prefer - 
went all this reign : tho his winning addreſs, his claquence, his large and 


ſyſtematical learning had raiſed, him to the admiration of the greateſt men at 


court. He was particularly eſteemed and patronized by Robert Devereux, 


famous and unfortunate. earl of Eſſex; to whom, he attached himſelf i ky 
ao ** and by whoſe intereſt in the queen, he flattered une Hi 
Vol. I. | | 


had the frongeſt confidence in her aſſiſtance and good faith: that her enemies 
"Rood in 0 cf hes power, and were forced to 95 Pb py approbation o 
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He had often applied to her in behalf of Bacon, and aſked 
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che proſpect of bettering his condition. Elizabeth herſelf ſhewed him levers 
1 2 of diſtinction, admitted him often to her preſence, and even conſul ed 
him on the ſtate of her affairs: as her miniſters fometimes made uſe of His 179 
in the vindication of her government. And yet, notwithſtanding theſt falt 
appearances, he met with no preferment from that 9 anſwerable to the idea 
We have of his merit, or her diſcernment in the diſtribution of favors. This 
deſerves ſome explanation ; as it will diſcover to us the true genius of thoſe 
miniſters, who, pretending fo merit themſelves, are jealous of it in all other men'; 
who are equally poor-ſpirited and aſpiring. r 
Ihe whole court was at this time rent into factions, headed on one part 
by the earl of Eſſex; on the other by the Cecils, father and ſon. Eſſex was 
en 1n all the flower of his youth, and remarkable for the gracefulneſs of his 
perſon. In his nature brave, ambitious, popular : and what is uncommon, at 
once the favorite of the ſovereign and of the nation. Fond of military 
glory; liberal to profuſion ; devoted entirely to his friends, and keeping no 
meaſures with his enemies ; of competent 1 himſelf, and a ſignal bene. 
factor to learned men. One quality he had, whic 
from ſuch as are perſonally beloved by princes: in the height of his favor - 
received the admonitions, the remonſtrances of his friends with all gentleneſs ; 


and wes ever moſt patient of the truth. But then he wanted thoſe arts which 


rabble of courtiers value themſelves upon; circumſpection, cunning, affectation 


of ſecrecy, with a ſervile obſequiouſneſs to the humors of their ſuperiors, anc 
a mean but anxious attention to their own intereſt, whether at the expence of 
their patrons, or of their country. A different turn of mind gave the earls 


enemies great advantages againſt him. They failed not to repreſent to the queen, 


on ſeveral occaſions, that this young lord, not ſatisfied with the diſtinction of 
being her favorite, pretended to be her maſter ; and preſcribed to her judgment 


on affairs of ſtate, with a haughtineſs ill becoming the diſtance betwixt 4 Sove- 


reign and the creature of her bounty. Such infinuations, as they were partly 


true, could not fail of making an impreflion on Elizabeth, who was naturally 


high ſpirited, and infinitely jealous of her authority. Tho ſhe had a 3 


fondneſs for the earl, ſhe took occaſion every now and then to mortify his pride, 


by refuſing to advance thoſe friends of his whom he recommended for prefer- 


ment. After his return from the expedition to Cadiz, in which he had be- 
haved himſelf with much 3 ſhe raiſed his enemy, Sir Robert Cecil, 
to be Secretary of ſtate; tho he had earneſtly ſolicited that poſt for another. 
fbr him, with all 

the warmth of riendſhip, the place of Solicitor General, but had been always 
tefuſed. Cecil, who mortally hated Eſſex, and had entertained 4 ſecret jealoufy 
of Bacon, on account of his ſuperior talents, repreſented the latter to the queen 
as a man of mere. ſpeculation ; as one wholly given up to philoſophical inqui- 
ries, new indeed and amuſin but fanciful and unſolid : and therefore more 
likely to diſtract her affairs, than to ſerve her uſefully and with proper judg- 
ment. Bacon however was this man's couſin- german; his father id 
Burleigh having married two liſters : but ambition knows neither merit nor 
relation, This unworthy treatment from ſo near a kinſman carried Bacon into 
very tree expoſtulations on his courtly.artifices, as he endeavoured in ſecret to 
cruſh the man whom yet he pretended openly to ſerve : and theſe repeated dif- - 
appointments ſunk ſo deep into his ſpirit, that he was ſeveral times On the point 
of retiring for ever, and even of hiding his grief and reſentment in ſome forelgũ 
country. Eſſex, who could but ill brook the mortification of a denial, finding 
himſelf unable to ſerve his friend in a public way, would needs make up th 
loſs to him out of his own private fortune: and if we may believe Buſhel, II 
beſtowed upon him about this time Twitenham-Park and it's garden of Par: 
diſe. Whether it was that or ſome other of his lands, the donation was fo very 
conſiderable, that Bacon, as himſelf acknowledges in his Apology, ſold it after: 
wards, even at an under price, for no leſs. than eighteen hundred pounds. A 
bounty ſo noble, accomparited too, as we know it was, with all thoſe agreeable 
| N | diſtinctions 
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viſtinctions that to a mind, delicately ſenſible, are more obliging than the bounty 


itſelf, muſt kindle in the breaſt of a good man the moſt ardent ſentiments of 


titude, and create an inviolable attichment to ſuch a benefactor. What 
. are we to think of Bacon, when we find him, after this nobleman's un- 
happy fate, publiſhing to all England a Declaration of the treaſons of Robert 
ear] of Effex“ This behaviour drew upon him a heavy and general hatred at 
_ that time; which was not extinguiſhed even by his death, but continues {till 

in the writings of more than one hiſtorian, an imputation on his 11 *. As 
this tranſaction is of importance to his moral character, I will lay it before the 
reader as-impartially as I can. 5 | 

Elizabeth had raiſed thit young lord; through a ſeries of honors, to be ear! 
Marſhal of England: and was every day giving him new proofs of a particular 
and uncommon eſteem. This only ſerved to exaſperate his enemies. They 
were powerful, and cloſely united. But as they durſt not attack him openly; 
they had recourſe to dark and ſurer arts of vengeance j againſt which his open- 
| neſs of temper, unſuſpecting and improvident, was no wiſe guarded.. In truth, 
his imperious humor, which he could ſeldom diſguiſe, aided their deſigns ; 
for it often broke forth into downright abuſe and fcorn of thoſe who thwarted 
his projects, or diſſented from his opinions: and he once, in ſome diſpute with 
the Queen herſelf, turned his back abruptly upon her with all the marks of 
diſreſpe& and contempt. Provoked at this inſolence, Elizabeth forgetting her 
ſex, and the dignity of her character, ſtruck the earl a box on the ear: which 
he on his part, with a meanneſs of paſſion yet leſs excuſable in a man, reſented 
ſo highly as to lay his hand on his ſword, againſt a woman and his ſovereign. 
No ſubſequent favors could wear this imaginary affront out of his memory; 
tho'ſhe pardoned him the inſult that occaſioned it, and ſent -him ſhortly after 
into Ireland, as her vicegerent, with a commiſſion almoſt unlimited. - His con- 


: 


duct there has not eſcaped the cenſure of hiſtorians, who have remarked ſeverely 


on the unjuſtifiable treaty he made with the arch-rebel Tyrone, on the private 
conference they held together, and on his precipitate return to England, againſt 
the queen's expreſs orders. This laſt ill ſtep he was betrayed into, if we may 


believe Oſborn, by an artifice of Cecil: who firſt inflamed Elizabeth's ſuſpicions Mem. of 


Q 


of the carl, and then ſtopped all veſſels that were to fail for Ireland, except one Eliz. p. 458; 


Fatally deceived by this intelligence, Eſſex failed away in a barry for England, 
attended only. by a few of his friends. The Queen received him without any 
emotion either of anger or affection, and having confined him to his own houſe; 
ordered his conduct to be examined in the Star-chamber. At this uſage of 
him, however gracious and moderate, the people, whoſe idol he was, loudly 
exclaimed : and their unſeaſonable partiality, repreſented by his adverſaries as of 
dangerous tendency to the ſtate, kindled anew the queen's indignation againſt 

im. Thus that popularity he had fo eagerly courted, and ſo much depended 
upon, ſerved now only to haſten forward his deſtruction. He was ſentenced 
by the council to be removed from his place at that board ; to be ſuſpended 
from his offices of earl Marſhal and Maſter of the ordnance, and to be im- 


AIRY Me. the queen's pleaſure. Having humbled him thus far, ſhe 


Ropt ſhort, forbidding his ſentence to be entered on record, and ſtill continuing 
him Maſter of the horſe. She even gave him the full enjoyment of his liberty, 
upon his expreſſing a perfect reſignation to her pleaſure ; but withal adviſed him 
to be his own keeper. His ſeeming repentance was of ſhort duration ; for upon 
the queen's refuſal to grant him the farm of ſweet wines, which he had very 
imprudently petitioned for, he returned out of the country, and again aban- 
doned himſelf to all the impetuoſity of his temper ; or rather to the pernicious 
fuggeſtions of his followers. Indeed, the preſumption that naturally grows out 
of ſucceſsful ambition, and the intereſted counſels of thoſe whoſe fortunes 
were involved with his, ſeem to have entirely turned his head: for his actions 
henceforward were the genuine effects of frenzy and deſpair.” In conjunction 
with his friends, of ſeveral conditions, he meditated no leſs an attempt than to 
| kize on the palace, to make himſelf maſter of the-queen's perſon, and to _ 
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f-om about her all thoſe whom he reputed his enemies. Never was conſpiracy 
ſo ill laid, or conducted with ſo little probability of ſucceſs. _The.;court.was 
preſently alarmed, his bouſe inveſted, Rimſelf and bis friends. made. prilone 
without any reſiſtance on his part; for tho he was embarqued in a kind of 88. 
bellion, he knew not how to be a rebel. The articulars of his tryal are 
foreign to my purpoſe. It was managed againſt him by Sir Edward Coke, 
the Attorney General, and by Bacon as one of the queen's council. It 
State Tryals, by 2 not to be forgot that the former treated this. unfortunate nobleman with 


— . p. a ftrain e dulneſs and ſcurrility that makes us contemn his talent as 2 


pleader, while we abhor the purpoſe to which he made it ſubſervient. Bacon 
was moderate and decent. The crime was proved by a cloud of witneſſes: and 
the unanimous ſuffrage of his peers found him guilty. After his ſentence he 
appeared wholly indifferent to life or death: tho the queen ſeemed ſtill irreſo- 
lute, or rather inclining to ſave him. He died with the tenderneſs of a peni- 
tent, and the firmneſs of a hero: tho the marſhal de Biron jeſted on his de- 
portment in that laſt ſcene of life, as ſuiting rather a monk than a ſoldier. 
The untimely fate of this nobleman, who died on a ſcaffold in the prime and 
vigor of his years, excited ' univerſal pity, and was murmured againſt by all 
conditions of people. Their reflections on the prevailing party at court, even 
on the Queen herſelf, were ſo bold and injurious, that the adminſtration thought 
V. Adeclarat. it heceſſary to vindicate their conduct in a public appeal to the people. This 
of the trea- taſk was aſſigned to Bacon, even then in high eſteem for his excellencies as a 
— 2 writer. Some ſay it was by his enemies infidiouſly impoſed on him, to divert 
Vol. I. the national reſentment from themſelves upon a particular - perſon, who was 
5. 59 Known to have lived in friendſhip with Eſſex, and whom they intended to ruin in 
the public eſteem. If ſuch was their intention, they ſucceeded but too well in it. 
Never man incurred more univerſal or more laſting cenſure than Bacon by. this 
writing. He was every where traduced as one who endeayoured to murder tha | 
good name of his benefactor, after the miniſtry had deſtroyed his perſon :. his * 
life was even threatened; and he went in * hazard of afſafination. This 9 
obliged him to Fa. in his own defence, the Apology we find among his p 
 _ .. writings. It is long and elaborate; but not, perbape. r every part ſatisfactory. hb. 
Apology, Let us believe him on his own teſtimony, that he had never done that nobſe- 
„ wan any ill offices with the queen; tho ſhe herſelf had, it ſeems, infinuated, 
Y. bs. the contrary: that on the other hand he had always, during the time of their 
intimacy, given him advice no leſs uſeful than fincere ; that he had wi nay 
endeavoured the earl's preſervation even at laſt, purely fim affection to hin, 1 
without any regard to his own intereſt in that endeavour: let all this be allo-wad z 1 
ſome blemiſh will {till remain on his character. ' n Fx 
Eſſex deſerved the fate he underwent ; but he had paid his debt to. juſtice : 5 
and the commonwealth had now nothing to fear from any of his The Y 
declaration above mentioned could therefore be intended, only to "Ty the pres: 
ſent clamors of the multitude; and tho the matter of it might be true, Bacon 
was not the man who ſhould have publiſhed thoſe truths. He. had been long 
and highly indebted to the carl's iendſhip, almoſt beyond the example even 
of that age. In another man this proceeding might not have been blameable; 
in him it cannot be excuſed. In the next reign Sir Henry Velverton ventured. 
on the diſpleaſure both of the king and his minion, rather than do the miniſtry 
Aul. Coqui. of his office, by. pleading againſt the earl of Somerſet, who had made him. # 
P. 180. Solicitor ds Had Bacon refuſed that invidious part, there were others, . 
among the herd of aſpiring and officious lawyers, ready enough to have per- g 
formed it: and his very enemies muſt have thought more ie of. 
him for declining a taſk, in itſelf of no eſſential importance. to the ſtate, and 
in him unjuſt to friendſhip, obligation, gratitude, the moſt facrediregards among 
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7.470 Elizabeth ſurvived her favorite about a year: and, if ve may credit. Oſborn, 


_ * He is the grief and remorſe for his fate accompanied her to the grave *. She died tha 
who menden, WEnty-Fourth of March 1603, in the fulneſs of days and honor, Her reign. . 
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terved, what ſhe ſo juſtly merited, the love and veneration of her people; the 
trueſt glory, the rareſt felicity of a ſovercign I She was ſucceeded by James z. 
the fixth of Scotland, under whom Bacon aſcended, by ſeveral ſteps, to the 
r om 

This prince, the moſt unwarlike that ever lived, was born in the midſt of 
civil commotions; at a time when his whole kingdom was torn into factions, 
betwixt the party who had eſpouſed the intereſts of his mother, and thoſe who 
had declared for him. After he had taken the adminiſtration into his own hands, 
he was hardly ever his own maſter ; ſuffering himſelf to be led implicitely by 
the cabal in whoſe power he then happened to be. The moment he thought 
himſelf at liberty from either, like a boy eſcaped from under the eye of a rigid 
preceptor, he forgot all his uneaſineſſes, and abandoned himſelf to his favorite 
amuſements of hawking, and hunting, as if his kingdom had been in the pro- 
foundeſt tranquillity. He grew up in an unaccountable fondneſs for favorites. 

The firſt, who took deep root with him, was likewiſe the worſt ; not only en- 
couraging him in a total inapplication to buſineſs, but tincturing his youth with 

the poiſon of all debauchery, The name of this man was Stuart, afterwards Melvil's 
Earl of Arran; one who had great and dangerous vices, without a ſingle virtue, Mem. p. 131. 
private or public, to atone for them : an open ſcoffer at the obligations of mo- 

rality, inſolent, rapacious, ſanguinary ; hated by, and hating, all good men. 
The honeſter part of the nobility often remonſtrated againſt the credit and per- 

nicious influence of this minion : James acknowledged the juſtice of their re- 
monſtrances; baniſhed him ſeveral times from court ; and ſeveral times received Melvil, 
him into new favor. He was at length ſhot by a private hand in revenge for P. 2. 

the death of the earl of Morton, to which he had baſely contributed. 

James hated the church of Scotland; and confirmed it's authority. He de- P. 13: 
clared the attempt of thoſe lords, who had reſcued him out of the hands of 
Arran and Lennox, to be juſt and ſerviceable : he afterwards haniſhed them, p. 136. 
and would have confiſcated their eſtates, on that very account. When they had 
made, themſelves maſters. of his perſon a ſecond time, he pronounced them all Þ 
traitors ; and pardoned them. | | i 

Elizabeth, who knew his genius perfectly, ſent Mr. Wotton on an embaſſy f 
to him in 1585. Her intention was to divert him from a marriage with the 
princeſs of Denmark, and to give his counſels what other turn her intereſts might 

uire. The ambaſſador, a man of addreſs and intrigue, had, by long habj- 
tude, learnt to perſonate all characters, and to afſume, with an eaſe that ſeemed 
altogether unaffected, whatever ſhape might ſerve moſt effectually the purpoſes p ,;, 
of his ſuperiors. At the age of twenty-one he had been employed to ſound the 
intentions of the court of France : and had well nigh duped the famous con- 
ſtable de Montmorency, a miniſter grown grey in the obſervation of human 
falſehood and artifice. To his natural talent he had now added the experience 
of thirty years more. "By accompanying king James in his ſports ; by falling in 
frankly, and as it were naturally, with all his paſſions; by making a jeſt of bu- 
lineſs ; by entertaining him pleaſantly with an account of foreign fathions and 
follies; this man gained an abſolute aſcendant not only over his underſtanding, 
but over his humor. His moſt faithful ſubjects, who had ſerved him longett 
and beſt, who had even warned him againſt the ſubtleties of this ſtranger, he 
received with approbation or diſlike juſt as Wotton inſpired him. He was even p. 6. 
brought by him to be ſeriouſly perſuaded that the king of Denmark was de- 
ſcended from a race of merchants : and that an alliance with his daughter was 
therefore infinitely beneath a king of Scotland's dignity. | 

Such was the prince who now mounted that throne, which Elizabeth had fill- ,, 655 
ed with ſo great capacity and reputation. The union of the two crowns in the kł5„¼ 
perſon of one ſovereign, was extremely dreaded by foreigners, and in particu- 

ar by Henry the fourth of France. The acceſſion of a new kingdom to the 
native force of England, which even alone had been long formidable on the 
continent; the alliance of James with the moſt potent monarch of the North; 
his relation to the houſe of Lorrain, which had lately embroiled all France, ren- 
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all Europe quickly ſaw, that-no people but his own had any thing to apprehen# 
from his power. At his arrival in England, he beftowed titles and honors with 
ſo wild  profufion, that there hardly remained any other mark of diſtinction 
Wilſon, p. 7. but that of having eſcaped them. The public ſtood amazed: and paſquinades 
were openly affixed, undertaking to affiſt weaker memories to a competent know- 
ledge of the nobility. Sir Francis Bacon, who had been early in his homage, 
an application for favor, to the new es was knighted by him in per- 
ſon: and has left us the following picture of him, ſtrongly touched in it's moſt 
Faron, Vol. obvious features. His ſpeech, fays he, is ſwift and curfory; and in the full 
Il. Letter te djalect of his country: in matters of bufineſs, ſhort; in general diſcourſe, 
— et large. He affecteth populari , by gracing fuch as he hath heard to be po- 
« pular; not by any faſhions © his own. He is thought ſomewhat general in 
10 his favors ; and his eaſineſs of acceſs is rather becauſe he is much abroad and 
jn a croud, than that he giveth eafy audience. He haſteneth to a mixture 
a of both kingdoms and occafions faſter, perhaps, than policy will well bear.“ 
An. 1G: In 1605, Sir Francis Bacon recommended himſelf to the king's particular 
note, as well as to the general eſteem of his cotemporaries, by publiſhing a 
work he had long meditated ; The Progreſs and Advancement of Learning. 
| The great aim of this treatife, no leſs original in the defign than happy in the 
| execution, was to ſurvey accurately the whole ſtate and extent of the intellectual 
mn | world; what parts of it had been unfucceſsfully cultivated ; what lay ſtill neg- 
| | lected, or unknown; and by what methods theſe might be diſcovered; and thoſe 
| | | improved to the farther advantage of ſociety and human nature. By expoſing 
the errors and imperfeQions of our knowledge, he led mankind into the only 
right way of ſupplying the one, and reforming the other: he taught them to 
know their wants. He even went farther, and himſelf pointed out to them 
| 10 the general methods of correction and improvement in the whole circle of arts 
| LIFE & and ſciences. This work he firſt publiſhed in Engliſh : but to render it of more 
'Fenniſon's extenfive uſe, he recommended a tranſlation of it into Latin to Dr. Playfer'of 
| 


22 Cambridge. Playfer, with the fcrapulous accuracy of a grammarian, was more 
| attentive to faſhion his ſtyle to purity and roundneſs of periods, made out of the 
phraſcology he had gleaned from claſſic writers, than to render his author's 
| | meaning in clear and maſculine language. After the fight of a ſpecimen or two, 
|| Sir Francis did not encourage him to proceed in it. He himſelf, after his re- 
tirement, very much enlarged and corrected the original, and with the affiftante 
of ſome friends, turned the whole into Latin. This is the edition of 1623; 
and ſtands as the firſt part to his great Inſtauration of the Sciences. Hirt! 

I have already obſerved that Cecil, now earl of Saliſbury, oppoſed the pro- 
greſs of our author's fortune under Elizabeth: and he ſeems to have obſerved 
the ſame conduct towards him in the preſent reign, till he had fixed himſelf in 
| the king's confidence ſo firmly as to be above all fear of a rival. Beſides him, 
| Sir Francis Bacon found a violent and laſting enemy in a man of his own pro- 
| Eu feſſion, Sir Edward Coke; who, with great parts, had many and ſignal failings. 
11 | Collections, The 1 8 betwixt them ſeems to have been perſonal: and it laſted to the 
1 7 end of their lives. Coke was jealous of Bacon's reputation in many parts of 
ih! | knowledge: by whom, again, he was envied for the high reputation he had 
bl ill! 2 acquired in one; each aiming to be admired, particularly, for that in which the 

other excelled. This affectation in two extraordinary men has ſomething in it 
very mean, and is not uncommon. The former was the greateſt lawyer of his 
time; but could be nothing more. If the latter was not fo, we can aſcribe it 
only to his aiming at a more exalted character. The univerſality of his genius 
could not be confined within one inferior province of learning. If learning thus 
divided is not fo proper to raiſe a ſingular name in one way, it ſerves to enlarge 
the underſtanding on every fide, and to enlighten it in all it's views. As the 
name of Sir Edward Coke will occur oftner than once in this hiſtory, and as he 
ſtood, in particular competition to Bacon, I beg leave to dwell a little longer on 
his character. In his pleadings he was apt to inſult over miſery. Of this we 
— 2 have a deteſtable inſtance in his behaviour to Sir Walter Raleigh. He inveighed I 
202 & Againſt that brave man on his tryal with all the bitterneſs'of cruelty, and in a 
| ſtyle 
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flyle of ſueh abandoned railing as bordered almoſt on fury: I. wiſh I could; not 
add, that this bitterneſs,” this intemperance of tongue, ſeem to be the genuin 
effufions of his heart®, He converſed, it ſeems, more with books than men; 
among the latter, with thoſe only to whom he could dictate and. give. the law, 
The conſequence of which was, that his converſation had all the air of au 


COS 


and that he retailed for new, a hundred ſtorieꝭ that were either ſtale or trivi 5 
He affected raillery, which was by no means his talent. His wit was often 
aimed, as it was always indelicate and rs ag the rough horſe-play of a pedant, 
Tho he had accumulated immenſe wealth, in his protefiion and by. ſeveral.rich 
marriages, he was of a ſordid avarice; a ſeyere maſter, a griping landlord 3-1 
proſperity inſolent, dejected and fawning in adverfity: the ſame poo neſs of ſpl- 
rit influencing his behaviour in both conditions. One example of this may ſerve 
in place of ſevetal: After his diſgrace, he ſubmiſſively courted Buckingham's 
brother to a match with his daughter: in the height of his favor, he had, re- 
jected the ſame propoſal with ſcorn. His profound kill in the common law has 
been univerfally allowed: and to this we cannot have a more unqueſtionable 
witneſs than Sir Francis Bacon ; one-every way fit to judge, and an enemy. He 


Vol. II. 


was raiſed tu be Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas in 160, and of the King's p. 176. 


Bench in 1613. On the bench he was above corruption: and had this faying 
frequently in his mouth, that a judge ſhould neither give nor take a bribe. In 


the caſe of Peacham, in the buſineſs of Commendams, he behaved himſelf with 17. ol. 


the haneſty and firmneſs of one who knew that a judge ought neither to be cxLy. 


flatiered nor menaced out of his integrity. Towards the latter part of his life, 
he ſtruck in with the country party in parliament, and ſtood in the breach 
againſt the arbitrary meaſures of James and Charles. He died in the reign of 
the latter, aged 88 years. WF] {Pl wth 
At length Sir Francis Bacon obtained the place he had fo long expected: and 
in 1607 was declared Solicitor General. This preferment was the effect of many 
letters and much inſtance on his part, to the earl of Saliſbury, the lord chan- 
cellor Egerton, and the king bimſelf. Neither do I find that he was a+ 7 4 
moted to any poſt without repeated and earneſt application to miniſters and fa- = 
vorites: a ion that may ſerve at once to mortify, and inſtruct an ambi- 
tious man of parts. | e 9018 
James had, from the beginning of his reign, paſſionately deſired an union 
of Scotland and England: but his unreaſonable partiality to the former, reckon- 
ing it as an equal half of the iſland, rendered the deſign abortive. Tho Sir 
Francis Bacon labored this argument with all the arts of wit and reaſon, his 
eloquence, powerful as it was, had no effect on the houſe of commons. The 
parliament even ſhewed itſelf averſe to this union, in proportion as the court 
appeared zealous for it. The new ſovereign's conduct had alarmed them. They 
ſaw, that, with a ſtrong diſpoſition to be profuſe, he way abſolutely in the power 
of favorites; and that ſome of the leaſt valuable among his ſubjects were moſt 
in his favor, They ſaw farther, that he began already to propagate maxims 
of government deſtructive to liberty, and inconſiſtent with the whole tenor of 
the conſtitution. Theſe things filled obſerving men with apprehenſions for the 
future, which unhappily were but too well founded. The whole ſum of his 
politics, both now and afterwards, was to diſtaſte and alienate his ſubjects at home; 
to diſhanor both himſelf and them abroad. It was a reiga of embaſſies and ne- 
gaciations, alike fruitleſs and expenſive: a reign of favorites and proclamations, 
of idle amuſemeats and afbitrary impoſitions. It was beſides the great era gf 
flattery. The antient national ſimplicity of manners which ever accompanies 
magnanimity, and manly freedom of ſpeech the noble effect of both, were now - 
in a great meaſure loſt; altered and effeminated into proſtitute adulation and fer- | 
vile homage. This was become the faſhionable language among the clergy as 


have made hipwreck of their ny. and A ature. Some of thole 2 en ae ard at hs” bar 
as if they thought themſelves, by the duty of their places, abſolved from all the obligations of truth, ho- 
1. * ranlmurtes io aj ages with thole cha 
rafters of reproach and abhorrenge that ae due to the workt fort f murderers ; t e that W | 
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well as laity; and James heard himſelf daily addreſſed to, by the titles of ſacred 
and divine: titles which diſcover the meanneſs rather than the di mY of human 
nature; and which, applied to him, were glaringly ridiculous. He ad not one 
princely quality. The arts of governing a kingdom in peace he either did not, 
or would not underſtand : and his horror of war was conſtitutional and uncon- 
querable. It may therefore ſeem unaccountable that a king of this temper ſhould 
treat his parliaments with more haughtineſs than any of his predeceſſors had ever 
done. But he had been told that England was neither to be exhauſted nor pro- 
voked : and his actions ſhewed that he believed ſo, according to the letter. The 


truth is, that as puſillanimity will talk bigger on ſome occaſions than true valor . 


on any; he meant to make himſelf formidable to his people, that they might 
not diſcover how much he was afraid of them. | 

Tho he did not ſucceed in the union of the kingdoms, he found his judges, 
in an affair of a ſimilar kind, more complaiſant than the great council of the 
nation had been: I mean the naturalization of all Scotſmen born ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of England. This was adjudged by Sir Edward Coke in 
the great caſe of Calvin ; as it had been argued at large before all the judges 
by Sir Francis Bacon. The affair is now no longer of importance to either 
kingdom: but one affertion of our author, on that occaſion, ought not to be 
forgot. He roundly affirms, that monarchies do not ſubſiſt like other govern- 
ments, by a precedent law ; and that ſubmiſſion to them is grounded upon nature, 


In 1610 he publiſhed another treatiſe, entitled, Of the Wiſdom of the An- 


cients. This work bears the ſame ſtamp of an original and inventive genius 
with his other performances: Reſolving not to tread in the ſteps of thoſe who 
had gone before him, men, according to his own expreſſion, not learned beyond 
certain common places; he ſtrikes out a new tract for himſelf, and enters into 
the moſt ſecret receſſes of this wild and ſhadowy region; ſo as to appear new 
on a known and beaten ſubject. Upon the whole, if we cannot bring ourſelves 
readily to believe that there is all the phyſical, moral, and political meaning 
veiled under thoſe fables of antiquity, which he has diſcovered in them,” we 
muſt own that it required no common penetration to be miſtaken with ſo great 
an appearance of 5 on his ſide. Tho it ſtill remains doubtful whether 
the antients were ſo knowing as he attempts to ſnew they were, the variety and 
depth of his own knowledge are, in that very attempt, unqueſtionable. | 

_ Hobart being advanced to the place of Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
Sir Francis Bacon ſucceeded him as Attorney General in 1613; about three 


months after the death of his kinſman and enemy the lord treaſurer Saliſbury : 
a miniſter fertile in expedients for ſupplying his maſter's wants, and well acquaint- 
ed with the temper 


than a great man. The office that Bacon now entered upon was of exothithn 
profit for that age: He owns, in one of his letters to the king, that it was 
worth to him 6000 Il. a year; and his employment of regiſter to the Star- 
chamber, which 1 mentioned above, now brought him in 1600 l. a year more. 
By what fatality was it that ſo extraordinary a man did not add to his other vir- 
tues that of a reaſonable oeconomy? Had he done ſo, it had preſerved him 
from one tranſcendent fault: and the other blemiſhes on his moral name had 
been loft in the brightneſs of his intellectual qualities. But he was remarkably 
ſubject to the ſame weakneſs that ſo much diſhonored his maſter. His de- 
pendants had him wholly in their power, and ſquandered his fortune away, ſhamey 
fully and without meaſure. In a private family, this begot diſorder, neceſſity, 
corruption : and all a” mig beheld, from the ſame management in adminiſtring 
the public, the ſame effects; only more felt and fatal, as they were univerſal. 
It was not however till the year 1611 that James abandoned himſelf to one 
ſole favorite. About that time was brought to court Robert Car a Scotſman, 
then in the firſt bloom of his youth, and of diſtinguiſhed beauty; by which he 
at once. engaged the ning '® attention, and in a little while engroſſed all his af- 
fection. As he was wholly illiterate, James himſelf would needs be his preceptor : 
and it muſt have been a ſcene altogether new and ridiculous, to ſee the ſovereign 


of three kingdoms daily inſtructing, in the fixſt elements of grammar, the man 


who 
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hs was ſhortly after to govern thoſe kingdoms. In his bounty to this ſtripling, 
he obſerved no other meaſure but that of his paſſion, which was as extreme as 
it ſeemed unaccountable. Car, in four or five years of favor, from a mere ad- —. 
venturer was raiſed to be earl of Somerſet: and àwaſſed an enormous eſtate brought to 
of nineteen thouſand pounds a year in land; beſides plate, money, and jewe light, p. 89. 
to the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds more. And yet he deſerves a 
place in hiſtory, only for his ſcandalous amour with the counteſs of Eſſen; for an. 1673. 
procuring her to be divorced from her huſband, and for combining with her to 
zoifon his friend, who had diſſuaded him from that ill ſtep. The fate of Sir 
homas Overbury ; the dark and dreadful fcene of guilt that uſhered it in; and 
the part thoſe two great criminals acted in that tragedy, are recounted by all 
hiſtorians. Tho the horrible tranſaction lay yet wrapt up in darkneſs, and was 
not diſcovered till two years after, remorſe and the upbraidings of conſcience 
purſued Somerſet every where. Through all the ſplendor of fortune and favor, 
the trouble of his mind was viſible in his countenance, in his whole deportment. 5 
He grew by degrees to neglect his perſon and dreſs ; his ſprightlineſs of temper Coke. 
left him: and his converſation, from being gay and entertaining, was become | 
cold, ſerious, and gloomy. This alteration in him was quickly followed by a | 2 
change in the king's affections; which had no deeper or more folid foundation 
than theſe external and flight accompliſhments. The courtiers, whom envy and 
intereſt render extremely ſharp-ſighted, quickly diſcovered this change, and im- 
proved it. Luckily for their defigns, there.now appeared at court another young 
man, fitted by nature to draw the curioſity of James, and to ſupplant the earl 
of Somerſet in his favor. This was the famous George Villiers, the younger Wilſon, p. 79. 
fon of a good family in Leiceſterſhire ; afterwards duke of Buckingham. As 
the ſurpriſing elevation of this youth had a particular influence on the future 
fortunes, and even on the fall, of Sir Francis Bacon, his character will deſerve 
2 place at large in this hiſtory. 2 
His mother, who could not give him a fortune, beſtowed on him ſuch an 
education as might enable him to acquire one, eſpecially in a court like this. 
The advantages he owed to nature, ſuch as a handſome face, a body exactly pro- 
N an eaſe and gracefulneſs in his motions, ſhe had taken care to improve - 
ich that elegance of manners, that artificial politeneſs, and {kill of excelling 
in trifles, which are the laſt 3 of a French education. In a word, he 
was juſt returned from his travels, and accompliſhed in all thoſe agreeable and 
frivolous arts, which were a certain recommendation to the favor of James. 
The earls of Pembroke and Bedford, with ſome other lords who were ſecret 
enemies to Somerſet, after dreſſing out this youth with a ſtudied exactneſs, placed 
him to advantage in the king's eye, at a comedy. That monarch was imme- 
diately ſmitten with his face, air, and appearance; which yet he endeavoured 
for ſome time to conceal. Nay he carried this diſſimulation ſo far, that he would 
needs be ſolicited by the queen to receive Villiers into his boſom : imagining 
the world would be thus deceived into a belief that he rather followed her ad- 
vice, in this matter, than his own inclination. Such was the kingcraft on which 
bs ſo highly valued himſelf. The queen was not eaſily prevailed with to take 
is ſtep; of which ſhe foreſaw all the conſequences. At laſt, however, ſhe Ruſhworth of 
yielded to the archbiſhop's importunity ; telling him at the ſame time, that thoſe . ch. 1. 
who labored moſt to promote Villiers might be the firſt to feel his ingratitude. 
Upon this he was immediately knighted, and declared Gentleman of the bed- 
chamber : the herd of courtiers rivalling each other in their offers of friendſhip 
and ſervice to him. Some of them even deſcended to undertake his quarrels, Weldon, 
and braye ſuch as were ſtill in Somerſet's intereſt. 7 3 | has 
Among thoſe who courted the riſing favorite, none was more zealous. than 
Sir Francis Bacon ; 'as none Was able to ferve him more nobly, or more uſefully. 
Villiers had at this time ſenſe enough to feel his inexperience in buſineſs, and 
therefore had, recourſe to our author for his advice: which he gave him fully 
in a Ketter, {ill extant among his works; written with fo ſuperior à judgment Bacon, Vol, 
and. ſo much honeſt freedom, that it does honot equally to Fs bead and heart. “ p. 712. 
| ng "OY his thoughts under Neven of eight principal topics of eotifideHtion, 
| OL. I. | d and 
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und entered into an accurate detail of what a miniſter ought to know and prac⸗ 
tiſe. In another letter to him, he has theſe remarkable words: It is now time 
«that you ſhould refer your actions chiefly to the good of your ſovereign, and 
your country. It is the life of a beaſt always to eat, and never to exerciſe, 
&© Tn this dedication of yourſelf to the public, I recommend to you er 
« that which I think was never done ſince I was born, and which, not done, 
e hath bred almoſt a wilderneſs and ſolitude in the king's ſervice : which is, 
that countenance, and encourage, and advance able and virtuous men 
« in all kinds, degrees, and profeſſions. This excellent advice the favorite 
received with thankfulneſs; and neglected. 1-44 | | 
An. 1616. Tho the king's paſſion was now wholly diverted upon a new object, he Mill 
— — ﬀetted to treat Somerſet with kindneſs and diſtinction; even after the diſcovery 
of his being an accomplice in poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury had rendered this 
Wilſon, p. $1. diſſimulation not only mean but criminal. Yet he continued it to the laſt, em- 
pbracing with fondneſs the man whom he had ſecretly ordered to be arreſted; 
and entreating him to haſten his return, when he believed he ſhould never fee 
him more. In ſuch trifles he was fond to exert his talent of political manage- 
ment. The earl's unhappy paſſion for the young counteſs of Eſſex was the 
ſource of all his misfortunes, and drew after it the moſt terrible conſequences : 
ending, as I have already obſerved, in the murder of his friend; in the ruin of 
5 himſelf. and of her to whom he had treacherouſly ſacrificed that friend. The 
whole affair is diſplayed at full length in our author's charges againſt thoſe. two. 
May 24, 25. prime agents in that infernal conſpiracy. They were both found guilty, ſen- 
Vel * tenced to die, and afterwards pardoned by the king, notwithſtanding his ſolemn. 
p. 334, 348. imprecations to the contrary, on himſelf. and his poſterity. | | 
Certain hiſtorians have remarked, that there was ſomething, in the behaviour 
of Somerſet before his tryal, ſingular and myſterious: and that his maſter like- 
wiſe ſeemed to labor under a ſecret anxiety of mind, equally ſurpriſing. The 
earl, they pretend, ſaid aloud in the Tower, that the King durſt not bring him 
to a tryal. Others reject this account as a downright calumny, invented merely 
to fix a black and cruel imputation on that-prince's memory: or affirm at leaſt 
that it was founded only in popular rumor and malicious conjecture. But that 
there was more in it than conjecture, may be proved by undoubted authority; 
by ſome original letters of Sir Francis Bacon, then Attorney General, and par- 
ticularly employed in this very affair. Thoſe letters have, I think, eſcaped the 
. obſervation of all our writers: I ſhall therefore quote from them ſuch paſſages 
as may ſerve to throw ſome light on this dark tranſaction, tho not enough per- 
haps to diſcover the darker motives that influenced the king's and the earl's be- 
haviour in it. | | SPST ba F 
Baron, Vol. James himſelf ſelected certain perſons to examine Somerſet with all ſecrecy, 
4 W and marked out to them the particular articles on which they were to interro- 
gate him. They had withal orders to work upon his obſtinate temper by every 
method of perſuaſion and terror: to give him now hopes of the king's com- 
77 and mercy; and now to aſſure him that the evidence was full to convict 
2 , fo as there needed neither confeſſion nor ſupply of examination. Bacon, 
4 rn who was one of them, adds that they found his deportment ſober and modeſt, 
| ” differing apparently from other times. In another letter he has theſe remark- 
able words: That fame little charm which may be ſecretly infuſed into So- 
« merſet's ear ſome hours before his tryal, was excellently well thought of by 
e his Majeſty :{ only I could wiſh it a little enlarged ; for if it be no more but 


medicine.“ All this was to be done with much caution and privacy; for 

the very ſerjeants, appointed to manage part of the tryal, were not yet in the 

ſecret how the king would have it carried on; and therefore Bacon, to cover 

| from them what he knew of the matter, deſired that ſome general heads of 


an extreme ſolicitude about the earl's behaviour, and the event of this affair. To 
| What can it be attributed? His affection for Somerſet was extinguiſhed ; and 
he lay under the ſtrongeſt obligations of puh lic honor and juſtice not to ſcreen, 


. „ 
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. « to ues his blood, he hath a kind of proud humour that may over-work. the 


= direction might be ſent to them all. From hence it appears that James ſhewed 
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from the cenſure of the law, a man whoſe guilt was of 
mity. The earl's ſtanding mute, or denying that guilt, ef] 
of it were ſtrong and gnant, could bring no poſſible im 
Why then all this 27 all theſe artifices of the perſons who e 
him, only to make him ſubmit to be tried, and to keep hi 


and put in writing every poſſible caſe with regard to th 
pany them with his own opinion on each; that ng ſurprize mi | 


riage at the bar, make himſelf incapable and unworthy of them. The King's 
remark in the margin is in theſe words: 4 That danger is well to be foreſeen, 
« leſt he upon the one part commit unpardonable errors and I on the other 
part ſeem to puniſh him in the ſpirit of revenge.” Somerſet was not to he 
tried for any offence againſt the kin 3 but for the barbarous murder of a private 


man and his friend. What then means the contemptuous carriage that is ſo 


only for giving him up to a fair and N tryal, to a trial by many circumſtances 
rendered inevitable; that would, in 


for his tryal on the morrow, 
him to it by violence; ud 0 that the king durſt not bring him to tryal. 
ngerous Eres, the lieutenant, tho it was 
ence of the kin » to inform him of 
what had paſſed. James, upon hearing his 407, burſt into a Paſſion of tears, 
is priſoner and ſoothe him, by 
whatever means, into Proper temper and ſubmiſſion. This More undertook to 
do, and by a ſtratagem effected it. Weldon affirms he had this ſtory from the 
lieutenants own mouth - and tho he is a partial writer, and indulges himſelf in | 
2 humor of licentious ſcandal, the authentic vouchers I have produced r 
his anecdote not improbable. Other circumſtances, mentioned by thoſe who have 
Profeſſedly written of this reign, I therefore omit, and ſhall only add, that there 
is in the Cabala a letter to king James from Somerſet after his condemnation, Cabala, 
of a very peculiar tur He deſires that his eſtate may be continued to him P. 204. N 
tire, in a ſtyle rather of expoſtulation and demand than of humility and ſuppli- . 1691. | 
cation: and through the affected obſcurity of ſome expreſſions, one may dif. 
cover, that there was an im rtant ſecret in his keeping, of which the king 
dreaded a diſcovery. The iflue was, that James continued to hi 
of four thouſand pounds a year, as long as he lived. | 
Prince Henry died in the year 1612, univerſally lamented 


lities had endeared him to the love and expectations of all England. Germani- 


Y poiſon. 
He had expreſſed, cn all occaſions, an abhorrence of minions, and an utter con- 


tempt of Somerſet: he had even declared a firm reſolution, to humble both him 
and the family into which he was allied, if ever he came to reign. Whether 


r of a yery 
different nature, the reader is left to determine. Fs. > Oaks 
Villiers, now without a rival in the king's affections, was every day receiving \ 
new proofs of his bounty; at the ſamo time that he more than ſhared with him : 


i e authority. In tie courſe of a few years he was made Gen- 


Petyt's Placi- 
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tleman of the bed-chamber, Maſter of the horſe, Knight of the garter, carl; 
mar uis and duke of Buckingham, Chief juſtice in eyre of all the ps 
lord High Admiral of England. One of thoſe prodigies of fortune, who riſe 
now and then upon the world, as the vel imagine of comets, at once to 
aſtoniſh and ſcourge it: a ſignal inſtance of the wantonneſs of ſovereign power, 
and how far it may inſult human kind in exalting and adorning what it ſhould 
negle& or contemn. He drew up after him an obſcure kindred, numerous and 
indigent, beſtowed on them places of truſt and profit, married them into the 
nobleſt families, and graced them all with dignities, which were to be N 
at the common expence of a whole people; to whom if any one of them 
was merely a it was his utmoſt praiſe. After having read, not only 
what the enemies of this favorite have fai _ him, but all that his parti- 
zans have alledged on his behalf, I do not find, during the whole time of his 
influence under two reigns, an influence ſupreme and unbounded, that he ever 
projected one ſcheme for the benefit of his country, or ever executed one under- 
taking to it's honor; the only great criterion by which we ought to judge 
thoſe men that adminiſter the public. The breaking off the Spaniſh match at 
laſt was ſolely a ſacrifice to his own vanity and reſentment. On the caprice of 
this youth, however, the firſt and ableſt men in the kingdom were to depend 
entirely, for their acceſs at court, for their advancement, for any opportunity of 
being able to ſerve their country and their ſovereign. Sir Francis Bacon was 
ſenſible of this, and courted his friendſhip with a particular application. But 
he muſt have felt all the ſervitude and diſagreeableneſs of his ſituation, when, 
Bacon, Vol. to be well with the king, he found it neceflary to turn ſteward to the eſtate newly 
II. Letter beſtowed on this young man; to ſtudy the ways and means of improving his 
bun. lands, and of rendering his places moſt profitable to him. It is true he found 
his account in this ſervice ; as it proved the ſureſt means of his own preferment : 
but, to a great and worthy mind, preferment ſo meanly obtained is diſgrace, 

only a little diſguiſed and gilded over. 55 488 
Cabala, [he lord chancellor Egerton, broken with age and infirmities, had often pe- 
p. 219. titioned the king to be diſmiſſed from his laborious employment. He was now 
ſeventy-ſeven years old, and had preſided in the court of chancery from the year 
1 596, with an unblemiſhed reputation as a judge in private caſes ; but his pub- 
lic conduct had been always framed to the directions of the court with an ob- 
ſequiouſneſs, of dangerous example in one, who held ſo great and important 
a truſt. To this high dignity Sir Francis Bacon privately aſpired: and as it was 
the utmoſt ſcope of his ambition, he had aimed all his endeavours in the king's 
ſervice to merit it at his hands. He took care, at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen 
his pretenſions by the credit of Buckingham. His ambition even made him 
deſcend to attifices, that are as common in courts, as they are mean and un- 
warrantable ; for he endeayoured to ruin in the king's good opinion ſuch, men 
as the voice of the public might probably deſign to the ſame office, and whom 
he therefore conſidered as his rivals. He was particularly jealous of Sir Edward 
Coke, and repreſented him as one who abounded in his own ſenſe ; one who af- 
fected popularity, and likely to court the good will of the nation at the hazard 
of the prerogative. For himſelf, he placed his great merit in obedience and 
ſubmiſſion; in the intereſt he had among the Commons, and in being able to 
influence the lower Houſe of parliament: a ſervice which he magnifies as more 
important in a chancellor, than to judge in equity between party and party. 


Vol. II. Lets 
ter CXX1V. 


1.3--,. This opinion of his own” popularity in the nation was not groundleſs. The par- 
arliam. 1 f gro Pa 
7. 74 liament that met in 1614, tho extremely out of humor. with the miniſters in 


general, diſtinguiſhed him by an uncommon mark of favor and confidence. An 
objection having been ſtarted in the houſe of commons, that a ſeat there was 
incompatible with the office of Attorney General, which required his frequent 
attendance in the upper houſe: the commons, from their particular regard for 
Sir Francis Bacon, and for that time only, over-ruled the objection; and he was 
accordingly allowed to take his place among them. If I obſerve further, that 
the King raiſed him to the dignity of a privy counſellor while he was ſtill in this 
very office, it will be inſtead of many inſtances to ſhew, with what an A 
4 ö ul 
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ful prudence he ficered his courſe betwixt the court and the nation. Ie was 

ol favored by a prince, who exacted from all his ſervants an implicit ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his maxims of government: he gave no umbrage to a parliament whom 
theſe maxims had rendered jealous of the prince, and of almoſt every man in 
his favor. But to return. 


Theſe inſinuations had their deſired effect. Upon the chancellor's voluntary An. 1617. 
reſignation of the ſeals, they were given to Sir Francis Bacon, with the title g—— 


lord Keeper, on the ſeventh of March 1617. To what intereſt he more par- vol. II. Let- 


ticularly owed this promotion we may learn from his letter of acknowledgment, cori. 


written that very day, to the earl of Buckingham. i | | 

A few days after he had the ſeals delivered to him, the king went a progreſs 
into Scotland, carrying with him the favorite, who was likewiſe his prime mi- 
niſter : for to him all buſineſs, public or private, was addreſſed ; and accard- 
ing to his fancy, for the moſt part determined. The org affgir that employed 
the deliberations of his council about this time, and 

his conduct ever after, was the marriage of prince Charles with the Infanta of 
Spain. In this reſolution, tho ai <” to all the rules of good policy, he per- 
fiſted for ſeven years together; againſt his own intereſt, againſt the univerſal 
voice of his people ; only to procure the imaginary honor of an alliance with a 
crowned head ; for all other alliances he thought below his dignity. - Sir Francis 


Bacon, who ſaw through the vanity and danger of this intention, but who want- Bacon. Vol. 


ad a fatal influence on - 


% 


ed reſolution to be greatly honeſt, contented himſelf with inſinuating ſoftly, that II. Lone, 


it would be neceſſary to have the council unanimous in their ſuffrage on the oc- 
cation, whatever might be their private ſentiments. This hint was not ſufh- 


CLXXIl. 


cient to open the —_ eyes. On the contrary, he run blindfold into the ſnare 


that Gundamor was ſpreading for him. That famous ſtateſman, as much by 
his buffooneries as by his talent for intrigue, had gained. an abſolute aſcendant 
over James, leading him on from error to error; till in the end he made him 
ſacrifice his conſcience to the pope, and his honor to the reſentments of Philip, 
inthe murder of his braveſt ſubject Sir Walter Raleigh ; the laſt terror of Spain, 
and the only ſurviving favorite of queen Elizabeth. The Dutch too made ad- 
vantage of the king's weakneſs and neceſſities. As the cautionary towns were 
ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh, the States were under ſome apprehenſions that 
the Spaniſh miniſtry might prevail upon James, who could not poſſibly conceal 
his fondneſs for the match in treaty, to put thoſe important places into their 
1 They knew at the ſame time that his treaſury was exhauſted, and that 
is courtiers were inſatiable. To bring their purpoſe about, they ceaſed all at 
once to pay the Engliſh who garriſoned thoſe places, as by their treaties they 
were obliged to do, Complaint being made of this to the Dutch envoy at Lon- 
don, he inſinuated, as from himſelf, to ſome of the miniſters, that if king 
James would deſire it of the States, they would, out of conſideration for him, 
take up money at exorbitant intereſt, and in one payment diſcharge the whole 
debt due to the crown of England. This ſtratagem took effect. James wrote 
to the States ; and the matter was immediately put into negotiation. The pen- 
ſionary Barnevelt, whom they ſent over, conducted the affair with ſo much ad- 


dreſs, that the king agreed to deliver up the cautionary towns for leſs than three 


millions of florins, in lieu of eight millions they had engaged to pay Elizabeth, 


events of this reign; fit only to G the writer, and diſtaſte the reader, 
| During the king's abſence in Scotland there happened an affair, otherwiſe of 
ſmall importance, but as it lets us into the true genius of thoſe times, and ſerves 
to ſhev / in what miſerable ſubjection the favorite held all thoſe who were in 
public employments. He was upon the point of ruining Sir Francis Bacon, the 
_ perſon he had juſt contributed to raiſe ; not for any error or negligence in their 
_ maſter's ſervice, but merely for an opinion given in a thing that only regarded 
his own family. Indeed ſuch was the levity, fuck the inſolence of his wer, 
chat the capricious removal of men from their places, became the prime diſtine- 
non of his thirtcen years favor: which, as biſhop Hacket obſerves, was like a 
(OREN, that at every ſpring-tide takes from ane land, to caſt what it has 
1 . | * en 
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taken upon another. 
been removed from 


| The affair was this. The year before, my lord Cob had 0 
his place of Chief Juſtice and diſgraced; the court having 


found him, in ſeveral inſtances, no 


friend to arbitrary will and pleaſure, or to 


the prerogative, 


as it was 


called; but reſolutely bent to maintain the integrity and 


honor of his poſt. One Peacham had bee 


n accuſed of inſerting in a ſermon 


ſeveral paſſages 


ſtry; b 


ut in a 


accounted treaſonable, for it ſeems they reflected on the mini- 
ſermon never preached, nor ever intended to be made public 


The king, 


who was beyond meaſure jealous on this head, fearing the man 


might either be acquitted on his tryal, or not condemned to a capital puniſh+ 
ment, had ordered his attorney-general Bacon to found the judges before 


Letter ex ii. hand, and gather their opinions ſecretly and apart. My lord Coke obſtinately 
refuſed to declare his; looking on this auricular taking of opinions, for ſo he 
named it, as not according to the cuſtom of the realm, but new. and. of per- 
nicious tendency. About the ſame time he had determined a cauſe at common 

Bagon, Vol. law. The plaintiff, who thought himſelf injured, would not abide by his 

II. Letter deciſion, but applied to chancery for relief: where the defendant refuſed to ap- 
cxxy, xx pear, diſclaiming the authority of that court ; in which he was ſupported by the 


Chief Juſtice, 


who threatned the Chancellor with a premunire, grounded on a 


ſtatute made 27th Ed. III. for thus invading the limits of his juriſdiction, 
The king, who thought his prerogative ſtruck at anew in this attack on the 
court of his abſolute power, as Bacon ſtyles it, had the matter examined before 
the council ; who condemned the Chief Juſtice for what he had done, and 
obliged him to make a ſubmiſſion on his knees. But what completed the 
diſtaſte taken at him, was his behaviour in a cauſe of the biſhop of Litchfield 
and Coventry, to whom the king had granted a vacant church in commendam.: 


Letter ex111, Serjeant Chiborne, who was counſel againſt the biſhop, in arguing the caſe had 


CXLV. 


Bacon, Vol 
II. Letter 
e.. 


Letter 
CLXXVLI, 


cuxxym, is daughter in marriage to Sir John Villiers, not without marks; of diſreſpect? 
he now ſubmifively entreated the fate perſon to honor him pic le ſpect: 


maintained ſeveral poſitions, reckoned prejudicial and derogatory to the king's: 
ſupreme and imperial power, which was affirmed to be diſtin& from, and of a 
higher nature than his ordinary authority. Informed of this, James, by his 
attorney-general Bacon, ordered the judges to ſtay further proceedings in that 
buſineſs, till they had conſulted with him. The judges afſembled, and unani- 
mouſly agreed, that Gy could not obey this order; that the letter they had re- 
ceived was contrary to law; that, by their oath and the duty of their places, 
they were not to _— Juſtice ; that they had therefore proceeded in the cauſe 
at the time fixed: and of this they certified the king in a writing under all their 
hands. Upon this remonftrance, he writ them an angry letter, and peremptorily 
commanded them to ſtay all proceedings, till his return to London. They were 
then ſummoned before the council, and ſharply reprimanded for ſuffering the 
popular lawyers to queſtion his prerogative, which was repreſented as ſacred and q 


tranſcendent, not to be handled or mentioned in vulgar argument. At laſt 


raifing his voice, to frighten them into ſubmiſſion, he put this queſtion to ther 
ſeverally: *« If, at any time, in a caſe depending before the judges, he con- 
* ceived it to concern him either in profit or power, and thereupon required tb a 
conſult with them, and that they ſhould ſtay proceedings in the mean time, 
I whether they ought not to ſtay them accordingly?” They all, the Chief 
Juſtice only excepted, acknowledged it their duty to do ſo. His anſwer deſeryes U 


to be for ever remembred: That when ſuch a caſe happened, h . 
« that which ſhould be fit for a judge to do.” Spb car Loan 


: Horfifit 


Yet this great lawyer, who had the honeſt courage to reſiſt the king to hi 
face, wanted that independance of mind which 18 enables F bis 1 
ſolitude, and an acquaintance with himſelf. His diſgrace, which reflected — 
honor on him than all his preferments, he was unable to ſupport: and there 

fore he ſoon after ſued to be reinſtated in the king's favor. Io e n: 
meanly enough courted the favorite with an offer, which he would not hear 55510 
when it was formerly made to him. While in power, he had refuſed 1 


« 


| er a | | | I Mo 
and employed Secretary Winwood to inform the. earl of Buckingham e 


extłteme Concern for 'whit had paſſed With regard to the earl 's 
Fottie"Toneern/ for” ywht had paſſed With regard 10 the ca!'s procher; chat... 
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He now pa nal *withed the treaty. might be renewed and - accompliſhed; 
1 ball they ſhould make their own * of ſettlement, if his propoſal 
was accepted. As the young lady was not only a celebrated beauty, but a great { 
fortune, the perſon mo intereſted made no difficulty to cloſe with this propoſal : | 
and his mother recommended it to her ſecond ſon with warmth. . Thus alarmed 
the lord keeper Bacon. Ever jealous of Coke's reputation, and at odds with 
him, he dreaded his alliance with fo powerful a family. His ee 
ſuggeſted to him all the danger that threatned his preſent and future fortunes 
from this union: and he could not forget that he had lately treated his antago- Letter 
niſt with a freedom that rather inſulted than admoniſhed him. Theſe appre- 1 Ce 
henſions made him caſt about how to defeat the intended match, by raiſing 
ſuch objections to it, as might touch the king and his favorite in point of pub- 
lic honor and advantage. His letters to both, on that occaſion, are written 
vith the perplexity of a man who fears ſomething he is unwilling to own; =, 
which yet his prudence paſſes over with a ſeeming unconcern, to enlarge only 
upon conſiderations that regard thoſe whom he would be thought to ſerve. 
But this management proved ineffectual, It was reſented by the earl of Buck- 
ingham, and checked by a rough anſwer from the king. The lady Compton 
too, informed of the part he was acting, gave a looſe to her tongue, and railed 
at him with a bitterneſs natural to women when they are thwarted in any 
favorite purſuit of intereſt or paſſion, - Having thus, to prevent a diſtant and 
uncertain danger, involved himſelf in one that was real and immediate, he 
made no ſeruple to change ſides at once; to go directly againſt his former 
opinion; and to offer unaſked his intereſt in the young lady's mother for pro= 7... 
moting the match he had juſt been labouring to ae On ſuch trivial c! 
accidents do the fortunes of miniſters depend: and to ſuch little and ſhameful 
arts is ambition often obliged to ſtoop. Nor even thus did he preſently regain 
his credit with Buckingham. The family continued to load him with re- 
proaches: and he remained long under that agony of heart which an aſpiring 
man muſt feel, when his power and dignity are at the mercy of a king's 
minion, young, and giddy with his elevation, and who thinks himſelf offended. 
They were however reconciled at laſt ; and their friendſhip, if obſequiouſneſs 
in one to all the humors of the other deſerves the name of friendſhip, con- 
tinued without interruption for ſome years: while Buckingham went on daily 
to place and difplace the great officers of the crown, as wantonneſs of fancy, or 
anger, or intereſt led him; to recommend or diſcountenance every private perſon . 
who had a ſuit depending in any court, juſt as he was influenced; to autho- 
rize and protect every illegal project, that could ſerve moſt ſpeedily, to entich 
himſelf or his kindred. In a word he became formidable even to the maſter 
who had raiſed him from the duſt, and who ſhould have till awed him by his 
authority: and this amidſt the diſſipation of a life, given up to idle amuſe- 
ments, or ſullied with criminal pleaſures, | 0 

In the beginning of 1619, Sir Francis Bacon was created lord high chan- ,, * 
cellor of England, and ſhortly after baron of Verulam; which title he ex- . 
changed the year following, for that of viſcount St. Albans. Such events 
in his life as theſe may be paſſed over ſlightly: he was ſo great a man, that 
external honors could add no luſtre to his name. Indeed had they been the 
immediate reward of thoſe nobler ſervices he had done, and was ſtill meditating 
to do his country, they might deſerve more particular notice, for the fake of 
him who beſtowed them. „ | ads + 

Neither the weight and variety of buſineſs, nor the pomps of a court, could 
divert his attention from the ſtudy of philoſophy. Thoſe were his avocations 
andencumbrances ; this was his beloved employment, and almoſt the only 
pleaſure in Which he indulged his freer and better hours. He gave to the public 
the An. 1620. 
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which it is caſt admits of nothing foreign, of nothing merely ornamental. The 
lights and embelliſhments of imagination, the grace and harmony of ſtyle, are 
rejected here, as beanties either ſuperfluous, or of an inferior nature. The 
author has beſides made uſe of ſeveral terms in a new and peculiar ſenſe, which 
may have diſcouraged ſome readers, as it has made others imagine them _—_— 
unintelligible with the horrors of a vacuum, the quiddities, and ſubſtantial forms, 
of the ohiloſophy which he attempted to diſcredit: and therefore, of all his 
writings it has been the leaſt read, or underſtood. It was intended as a more 
uſeful, a more extenſive logic than the world had yet been acquainted with: an 
art not converſant about ſyllogiſms, and modes of argumentation, that may be 
ſerviceable ſometimes in arranging truths already known, or in detecting falla- 
cies that lie concealed among our own reaſonings and thoſe of other men; but 


an art inventive of arts: productive of new diſcoveries, real, important, and 


of general uſe to human lite. This he propoſed, by turning our attention from 
notions to things; from thoſe ſubtle and frivolous ſpeculations that dazzle, not 
enlighten, the underſtanding, to a ſober and ſenſible inveſtigation of the laws and 
powers of nature, in a way becoming ſages who make truth and information 
the ſole alm of their enquiries. In order to this, his firſt endeavour was to weed 
out of the mind ſuch errors as naturally grow in it, or have been planted there 
by education, and cheriſhed by the influence of men, whoſe writings had long 
claimed a right of preſcription to rule and miſlead mankind. To a mind thus 
repared for inſtruction, he propoſes the ſecond and ſcientifical part of his 
Ebbe, the true method of interpreting nature, by fact and obſervation; by 
ſound and genuine induction, widely differing from that puerile art which till 
then had ſolely prevailed in noe wh His requires a ſufficient, an accurate 
collection of inſtances, gathered with ſagacity and recorded with impartial plain- 
neſs, on both ſides of the queſtion : from which, after viewing them in all 
poſſible lights, to be ſure that no contradictory inſtances can be brought, ſome 
rtion of uſeful truth, leading on to further diſcoveries, may be at laſt fairly 
educed. In this way, experiments and reaſonings grow up together, to ſupport 
and illuſtrate each other mutually, in every part of ſcience. 


As we are now approaching towards the moſt memorable event of our author's 


- public life, which ended in a melancholy reverſe of his fortune and honor, it 


will be neceffary to trace, ſtep by ſtep, the cauſes that produced it: eſpecially 
as the affair has not been hitherto conſidered in the point of view that renders 
it moſt intereſting and inſtructive. It will, I believe, appear with evidence, 


that, whatever his crimes might be, he was ſacrificed to the ſafety of another, 


far more criminal than himſelf: and that this was the act of an ill-judging 
maſter, with whom it was a greater merit to be amuſing in any degree, than to be 
ſerviceable ip the greateſt. 

| NY the weakn king James, his vanity was the moſt pernicious, to 
his own family, and to the nation in general. He placed an infinite value on 
certain chimerical advantages that met in his perſon ; on that inherent right by 
which, he pretended, the crown of England was devolved to him; on his long 
acquaintance with the prime myſteries of government, and on his uncommon 
accompliſhments in learning. His favorite maxim was, that he who knows not 


how to diſſemble, knows not how to reign : but he ſeems not to have heard of 


a ſecond maxim, without which the firſt cannot be ſucceſsful, even for à 
time; to conceal every appearance of cunning, and to deceive under the guiſe 
of candor and good faith. He, on the contrary, ſhewed his whole game at 
once, to his own ſubjects and to foreigners alike : fo that in his attempts upon 
the former, in his negotiations with the latter, this Solomon was the only dupe. 
A great ſhare of learning he certainly had, but of learning that a king ought 
not to be acquainted with; the very refuſe of the ſchools, which ſerved for 


lirtle elſe but to furniſh him with an impertinent fluency, on every ſubject: and 


he indulged himfelf in the ſovereign pedantry of ſetting it to ſhew,” on eve 

occafion. On all theſe heads, he was extolled without meaſure; by the 8 
peſtilent of flatterers, grave and reverend 'eccleſiaftics : for which, and becauſe 
they encouraged him in an unprincely application of his talent, he, on many 


occaſions, 
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occaſions, made his power the mean inſtrument to gratify their paſſions and 


| inion. They, in return, found out for him a title antecedent and 
— 2 human 1 a divine right of being weak or wicked, without 
controul. And this doctrine, horrible as it is, they dared to derive from Scrip- 
ture: where if it could be found, which to affirm were blaſphemy, it would 
the triumph of infidelity, and demonſtration that thoſe ſacred writings were in- 
ſpired, not by God, but by ſome being, his oppoſite and the enemy of all good- 
neſs. This doctrine, meeting with his own perverted habits of thinking, made 
king James look upon his ſubjects as ſlaves; upon his parliaments as uſurpers of 
a power to which they had no right, or at beſt a precarious one: and he had 
now, for ſeven years together, affected to govern without them; to ſet up an 
intereſt ſeparate from that of his people, and to ſupply his wants by all ways 


and means, but ſuch as the conſtitution preſcribed. Theſe methods were ſug- Hacket, p po. 


geſted to him by the worſt enemies of the commonwealth, the tribe of projectors 
and monopoliſts : miſcreants who ſheltered themſelves under the name and 


influence of Buckingham, and who repaid his protection extravagantly, at the 


expence of a people whom they were grinding and devouring, His mother too, 


now created a counteſs in her own right, a woman born for miſchief, of a 
meddling ſpirit and inſatiably greedy, was deep in the guilt of theſe tranſactions; 
forwarding every bad project that brought her in money; and, by the mighty 
power ſhe had over her fn, ſucceeding in eyery ſcandalous job ſhe undertook. 
Under an adminiſtration like this, when England was in effect governed by a 
diſſolute youth, himſelf in the hands of an intriguing, rapacious woman, it 
cannot be ſurprizing that the people were vexed and plundered by illegal patents, 
by monopolies, by other miſchievous projects, calculated to enrich a few, and 
to ruin thouſands. To all theſe patents, however procured, the chancellor had 
readily, almoſt implicitly, affixed the ſeal, as the mere creature of Buckingham : 
or if he ever ventured. to inſinuate that any of them were contrary to law, his 
remonſtrance was too fearful and unſupported to produce wy effect. This is the 
great ſtain on his character, that he deſerted, or neglected, the poſt of honor 
where providence had placed him, on the frontier, if I may fo ſpeak, betwixt 
Prerogative and Liberty ; that, if he did not encourage, he at leaſt connived at, 
the invaſions that were every day making into the latter. Yet this was againſt 
his inclination,” as well as againſt his better ſenſe of things; for as he knew well 
that his maſter's true intereſt lay in a good underſtanding with his people, he had 
often adviſed him to call frequent parliaments, and to throw himſelf on the 
affections of the nation for the ſupport of his government. Tho ſach advice 
was repugnant to all the maxims by which that monarch wiſhed to eſtabliſh his 


power; tho he had reſolved to lay parliaments aſide for ever, as daring 


encroachers upon his prerogative, who made themſelves greater and their prince 
leſs than became either : yet he was now prevailed upon, to meet the two houſes 


once more, Indeed the exigency of his affairs rendered it neceſſary. His ſub- 
jects, it is true, were haraſſed and pillaged ; but he was ſtill in extreme want of 


money: thoſe wretches, to whom he delegated his authority, leaving to him 


little elſe beſides the public hatred, occaſioned by their rapines committed in 
his name. Add to this, that the juncture appeared favorable for obtaining 
large ſupplies from the commons. As the whole body of the nation ex- 
a py an uncommon zeal for recovering the Palatinate to his unfortunate 


n-in-law, he had reaſon to expect, that, on aſſurance of his entering heartily 


afterwards divert, as he actually did, to other purpoſes that better ſuited Vis 
| genius and notions. | | | 1 


A parliament was accordingly ſummoned: and it met on the 2oth of Janu- 


ary 1621. The king was not wholly miſtaken in his conjecture : for the com- 


mons immediately voted him two entire ſubſidies ; but went at the ſame time 


upon a ſtrict enquiry into thoſe arbitrary impoſitions, that, in a period of ſeven 
_ years, were become inſupportable to the people. Among the monopolies, in 
rticular, there were three of Hagrant injuſtice and oppreſſion. Certain perſons 


ad obtained patents from the king, which empowered them to ſet an annual 
Vol. I. 
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| fine on ſuch as kept inns, or alehouſes throughout England. Without a licence 
from the patentees, no man could hold either: and whoever would not rag 

y the ſum, at which thoſe low inſtruments of power thought fit to exci 
| im, was ſure of being haraſſed and plundered, or thrown into a jail. This 
proved a fruitful ſource of vexations, and fell heavy on the poorer ſort. The 
third was yet more enormous ; a patent for the ſole making and vending of gold 
and filver lace, which had been granted to two infamous tools of the favorite, 
Mompeſſon and Michel; the Dudley and Empſom of that age. The firſt a man 
of fortune, whoſe ſole ambition was to make himſelf conſidered, tho but by 
his ctimes : the other an obſcure juſtice of the peace, who, in a remote quar- 
ter of the town, picked up a ſordid maintainance from the ſtews. They had, 
@ 5 it ſeems, ſhamefully abuſed the power their excluſive patent gave them, by 
tting off, for true, great quantities of counterfeit lace, wrought up and em- 
Pate with copper, or other materials of a poiſonous nature: and whoever pre- 
| ſamed to make or ſell any other was cruelly puniſhed, by fine and impriſonment. 
Hacker, p.49. In theſe outrages they were the more daring, becauſe Sir Edward Villiers, half- 
Wilſon. Hrother to the favorite, was aſſociated into their patent, tho not named in it. 
'Theſe, with many other grievances, were laid open in parliament, and ſeverely 
cenfared. But the commons did not ſtop here. They were for carrying their 


Complaints were brought into the houſe, about the ſame time, of corrupt 
practices even in the high court of Equity. This alarmed the Sag. tor his 
chancellor, and ſtill more for his minion: as private intimations had been ſent 

to Buckingham, of a ſevere ſcrutiny that was making into all his management, 

Caba!a, and of frequent meetings that were held, with great fecrecy, by certain mem- 
Letter 11. bers of the lower houſe; in order to fix on him the guilt of whatever was 
moſt unjuſtifiable and oppreſſive, Buckingham's creatures, anxious and alarmed 

at this intelligence, perſuaded him, that he could ſecure pony, © himſelf 

and them, only by bringing his maſter forthwith to diſſolve the parliament : and 

James had certainly been 1 into that raſh and hazardous ſtep, but 

for the ſober remonſtrances of Williams dean of Weſtminſter. That politic 
courtier adviſed him to cancel at once, by proclamation, all monopolies and 
'vexatious grants ; to ſacrifice inferior criminals to the public reſentment, and to 

ſoothe the parliament with an aſſurance that this reformation was firſt propoſed 

by his favorite, on finding how much he had been abuſed by deſigning and 
knaviſh -projeftors. This counſel the king reſolved to follow ; but it did not 
wholly free him from the perplexity he was under. The chancellor, whom 

his intereſt led him to preſerve, was openly accuſed of corruption: the favorite, 

whom his tenderneſs could not reſign, was ſecretly, and therefore more dan ger- 

ouſly attacked; as the encourager, if not the author, of whatever was deemed 


Abridg. Poſt. ble: and he found he muſt either part with the object of his inclinations, or 
#3 with the oracle of his counſels. How ſuch a prince would determine, is caſy 
to gueſs. His paſſion prevailed over his reaſon : and my lord St. Albans was 
made the ſcape-goat of Buckingham. He was even obliged to abandon his de- 
fence. As heihad gained univerſal eſteem by his learning; and as his eloquence 
was equal to his parts, ſuperior and commanding, the king would not hazard his 
appearing before the lords to plead his -own 3 In the courſe of ſuch an en- 

quiry, he might have diverted the public odium from himſelf, by laying o 
the long ſeries of bad adminiſtration to which he had been privy; the many ille- 
pal patents he had been compelled of pak and all this came full home to Buck- 

| ingham, the great object of national -v« 

|  _-himlſelf, he might have extenuated ſo far as to procure a great mitigation of the 
cenſure, that muſt otherwiſe fall upon him in it's utmoſt rigor. All this he fore- 
ſaw and felt; but the king abſolutgly commanded him not to be preſent at his 
4 tryal: promiſing on his royal word, to ſcreen him in the laſt determination; or 
Hb if that could not be, to reward him afterwards with ample retribution of pro- 
tection and favor. He obeyed, and was undone. . | 


5 „ 


ſearch up to the prime cauſe of all grievances, in order to diſcover by whoſe in- 
luenoe the feveral patents had been procured, and how they had paſſed the ſeals. | 


Buſhel's -molt illegal and 6 4 age To ſave both, at this juncture, would be impoſſi- 
und 


engeance. The faults too, imputed to 
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LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 


On the twelfth of March, a committee for inſpecting into the abuſes of the State Tryals, 


courts of juſtice was appointed by the commons. Some days after, Sir Robert 


Philips, a gentleman eminent for public roms humanity, reported from thence p. 353, ete. 


to the houſe, that complaints had been brought before them, by two perſons, 
againſt the lord Chancellor, for bribery and corruption. This report he made, 
not only without bitterneſs, but in terms of great regard and tenderneſs for the 
accuſed; moving that the buſineſs might be preſented to the peers, ſingly and 
without exaggeration, At a conference, on the nineteenth, between certain 
members of both houſes, the lords agreed to take the matter into their ſpeedy 
conſideration. As ſoon as this affair was become the public talk, a new croud 
of accuſers appeared, and charged home the unhappy chancellor with other and 
flagrant inſtances of bribery ; ſuch perſons eſpecially as had courted him with 
preſents, and afterwards received a judgment unfavorable to their expectations: 


animated more by that diſappointment, than by the iniquity of his deciſions ; for Ruſhworth's 
it does not appear that any of his decrees were ever reverſed. He was all this Coll. Vol. I. 


while confined to his houſe by an indifpolitian, real or pretended : but, if his 
body was in health, what muſt have been the condition of his mind, in this 
interval of ſuſpenſe and anxiety ? a great mind, already ſelf-convicted, yet ex- 
quiſitely ſenſible to good fame, which it has long enjoyed, and is upon the poi 
af loſing for ever! His reflections, whether he looked back on the paſt, or 
forward to the proſpect before him, muſt have been terrible; as they were at 
the ſame time inflamed by peculiar circumſtances of ſhame and confuſion; that 
he was now, at the age of ſixty- one, falling a victim to the rapine and inſolence 
of his domeſtics, -which he had weakly connived at,. rather than to any faults 
of his own. 6 414 

On the twenty-ſixth of March, the king came to the houſe of peers; and, 
in expreſſions of ſtudied popularity, owned the errors of his government, ex- 
claimed againſt the patents complained of, frankly gave up to juſtice the leſſer 
criminals concerned in them: and all this for the Bike of his favorite, whom 
in the end he endeavoured to ſcreen by the pooreſt reaſons imaginable. Indeed, 
no good reaſons could be alledged in defence of him, who was the greateſt 
criminal; and without whoſe concurrence the wretches in queſtion could not 
have been guilty. The lords were not impoſed upon by this ſpeech: however, 
thinking it ſufficient to have reduced their ſovereign to the neceſſity of an apo- 
logy, they feigned to he of his opinion. Thus, Buckingham eſcaped for the 
preſent ; to accumulate new guilt, and to fall at laſt, ignobly, by a ꝓrivate hand: 
after he had been devoted, by the curſes of a whole people, and more ſolemnly 
ſtill by the denunciations of their N Alber a receſs of three weeks, 
the houſe met again: but the weight of their indignation fell ſingly, and there- 
fore without mercy, on the chancellor. They Were not ſatisfied with his letter 
of general confeſſion, tho delivered to them by the prince of Wales; in which 
he renounced all juſtification of himſelf, and ſued for no other favor, but that 
« his penitent ſubmiſſion might be his ſentence, and the loſs of the ſeals his 
„ puniſhment.” He was obliged. to put in a particular anſwer to every point 
of his accuſation: which he did on the firſt of May, 1621 ; acknowledging, 
in the moſt explicite words, the corruption charged upon him in twenty-eight 
ſeveral articles, and throwing his cauſe entirely on the compaſſion of his judges. 
His ſentence was, to undergo a fine of forty thonſand pounds; to be impriſoned 
in the Tower during the king's pleaſure ; to be for ever uncapable of any 
« office, place, or employment in the commonwealth; and never to fit again 
in parliament, or come within the verge of the court. Thus he loſt the 
e of his peerage; a ſeverity unuſual except in caſes of treaſon and 
Attainger, ; | * 

The laſt article of his charge furniſhes matter for much reflection. It alledges, 
that he had given way to great exactions in his ſervants, both in reſpect of 


private ſeals, and otherwiſe for ſealing injunctions.“ This indulgence to his Wilſan. 


domeſtics, which was certainly extreme, has been generally, and I believe trul 


reckoned the principal cauſe of thoſe irregularities that drew on his diſgrace. Ra Poſt. 


Liberal in his own temper, or rather profuſe beyond the condition of a man who 
"5+ | | means 
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: means to preſerve his integrity, he allowed his family in every kind of extrava- 
gance: and as many of his retinue were young, diſſipated, giddy in the pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure, they ſquandered without meaſure, where they were indulged 
without controul*. Whether he did not diſcover this error till it was too late, 
or whether a ſoul like his, loſt in the greatneſs and immenſity of it's own views, 
could not attend to that detail of little and diſagreeable 8 which yet 
oeconomy requires; however that was, to ſupport his ordinary train of living, 
he fell into corruption himſelf, and connived at it in his ER. Thus we 
behold him, a memorable example of all that is great and exalted, of all that 
is little and low, in man. Such inconſiſtencies in our human nature cannot but 
alarm and terrify eyen thoſe who are moſt confirmed in a habit of virtue. 

After a ſhort confinement in the Tower, the king reſtored him to his liberty, 
and forgave the fine in which the parliament had amerced him. As this fine 
was very conſiderable, he managed fo as to have it aſſigned over to ſome of his 

Cabala, friends, under the notion of being his creditors: and we find Williams, his 
Pig 55. ſucceſſor in the ſeals, complaining heavily of this ſtratagem; as if he thereby 
intended to defraud thoſe perſons to whom he was really in debt, who were many 
and in danger of being ruined by his fall. But I am inclined to hope, that he 

made uſe of this artifice with a more innocent view; namely, to procure him- 

felf a ſhort reſpite from their importunities, till he could ſettle his private affairs, 
extremely perplexed by former ill management, and now by the loſs of his em- 
ployments rendered deſperate. That I may not be obliged to mention any more 

an affair, alike ungrateful to the reader and writer, I will obſerve here, that 

pacon, Vol. about three years after this, he petitioned king James for a total remiſſion of his 
I. beter cenſure: © to the end that this blot of ignominy might be removed from him, 
exe *- and from his memory with poſterity.” What lay in a king's power, James 
Cabala, readily granted, a full and entire pardon of his whole ſentence. Poſterity like» 
P49 wiſe, to which he appealed, has ſeemed unwilling to remember that he ever 
offended : and thoſe who record his failings, like thoſe who have made oblerva- 

tions on the 2 in the ſun, neither pretend to diminiſh his real brightneſs in 

himſelf, nor deny his univerſal influence on the world of learning. Thus he 

puter, Withdrew from the glare of a public ſtation into the ſhade of retirement and 
abridg. Poſt. ſtudious leiſure ; often lamenting, that ambition and falſe glory had ſo long di- 
p. 3. verted him from the nobleſt as well as the moſt uſeful employments of a reaſon- 
able being: mortified, no doubt, into theſe ſentiments by a ſevere conviction, 

in his own perſon, of the inſtability and emptineſs of all human grandeur. - 
Hitherto we have followed him through the buſtle and obliquity of buſineſs, 

We ſhall find him henceforth in a more pleaſing, tho a leſs conſpicuous, ſitu- 

ation; freed from the ſervitude of a court ; from an intolerable attendance there, 

on the vices and follies of men every way his inferiors (for in this reign no one 

could riſe to power on more honorable terms :) in a condition now to purſue the 

native bent of his genius; to live to himſelf, and for the advantage, not of one 


age, or one people only, but of all mankind, and all times to come. 
An. 1622. The firſt oonſiderable work he engaged in, after his retirement, was the 
* hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh; which he undertook at the deſire of king James, 
and publiſhed in the year 1622. Whatever ſome writers may have infinuated 
of his amr ge and dejection, we find every where, in this performance, evi- 
dent traces of -a — unbroken by age, and unſubdued by misfortunes. It has 
been highly applauded, and as much condemned: a proof that it has more 
| than common merit. And we may venture to affirm, that, whatever it's faults 
| are, they ariſe from no want of vigor in the underſtanding, or of warmth in 
| che imagination of the writer. King James affected to conſider his great gran 
| father Henry as a perfect model for the imitation of other monarchs: and as 
8 His was the reign of flattery, this quickly grew to be the prevalent and faſkion- 
| able opinion at court. Tho in truth, that prince's character was, in every part 
of it, unamiable; and his conduct, on many occaſions, weak or wicked. if 


= One day, during his tryal, as he was paſling through a room where ſeveral of his domeſtics's Itting; 
{| upon their getting up to ſalute him, Sit down my maſters, he cried ; your riſe hath been a0 d. 7 
| | . Þ Accordingly he was fummoned to the firſt parliament of king Charles. | 


| 
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Bacon bas not wholly eſcaped the infection of his age; if he has here 
2 855 attempted to brighten the imperfections, and throw in ſhales the 
bad features of the original he was drawing; yet, through theſe ſofte dings, we 
can caſily fee this king as he was, and in all his genuine deformity. Suſpicion 
and avarice, his own hiſtorian acknowledges, were the chief ingredients in his 
ſition : and therefore his politics, both at home and abroad, were narrow, 
ſelfiſh, and falſe. Void of all great and extenſive prudenee, he endeavoured to 
ſupply that want by temporary ſhifts, and the little expedients of cunning. By 3 
theſe he commonly had the luck to extricate himſelf out of difficulties, which a |; >. 268. 
wiſer man would have timely foreſeen, and a better man have wholly prevented. 
But as his genius was unſociable and ſolitary, the darkneſs in his temper paſſed 
on mankind for depth and ſagacity in his underſtanding. His avarice too, was p. 252. 
ſordid and ſhameleſs. Nothing ſeemed mean, nothing unjuſt in his eyes, that 
could fill his coffers : and merely to fill them, for of wealth he had no enjoy- 
ment, he deſcended to arts of rapine no leſs ſcandatous than they were oppreſſive. £4 
I have acknowledged that my lord Bacon's Hiſtory has been taxed of partiality, 
and I will not diſſemble that his ſtyle has been objected to, as full of affectation, 
full of falſe eloquence. But that was the vice, not of the man, but of the times 
he lived in: and particularly of a court, that, after the ſovereign's example, de- 
lighted in the tinſel of wit and writing, in the poor ingenuity of punning and 
ibbling. | | 
THis Eſſays have, of all his works, been moſt current, and are till very juſtiy 
eſteemed. Towards the cloſe of his life he greatly enlarged them both in num- 
ber and weight; and publiſhed them ane w, not only in Engliſh, but in a more 
univerſal language, which, he imagined, may preſerve them as long as books 
ſhall laſt. As are intended not to amuſe but inſtruct; as they are neither } 
a ſatire on human nature, nor the ſchool of ſcepticiſm ; Monſieur de Voltaire 132 — 
obſerves, that they have been leſs popular than the Maxims of Rochefoucault, p. 4 * 
or the Eſſays of Montagne. A remark that does my lord Bacon honor; who 
was too great a man to court a reputation from the multitude, by facrificing to 
that malignity, or — that curious extravagance, which too many readers, 
I am afraid, expect to find gratified, even in writings of a moral kind. * 
Of the other works which he compoſed in this laſt ſcene of his life, I for- 
bear to make any mention here : they will be alt enumerated in another place. 
Let me only obſerve, that nothing can give a more exalted idea of the fruitful - 
neſs and vigor of his genius, than the number and nature of thoſe writings. Un- 
der the diſcouragement of a public cenſure, broken in his health, broken in his 
fortunes, he enjoyed his retirement not above five years: a little portion of time ! 
yet he found means to crowd into it what might have been the whole buſineſs, 
and the glory too, of a long and fortunate life. Some of his former pieces he 
methodized and enriched: | ſeveral new ones he compoſed, no leſs conſiderable 
for the greatneſs and variety of the arguments he treated, than for his manner 
of treating them. Nor are they works of mere erudition and labor, that re- 
quire little elſe but ſtrength of conſtitution and obſtinate application: they are 
original efforts of genius and reflection, on ſubjects either new, or handled ina 
manner that makes them fo. His notions he drew from his own fund: and 
they were ſolid, comprehenſive, ſyſtematical ; the diſpoſition of his whole plan 
throwing light and grace on all the particular parts. In conſidering every ſub- 
ject, he ſeems to have placed himſelf in a point of view fo advantageous and 
elevated, that he could from thence diſcover a whole country round him; and 5 
mark out the ſeveral ſpots of it, diſtinctly and with eaſe. Theſe characters are rl 
equally due to the works in which he made ſome progreſs, and to thoſe he could 
only attempt. | ae e . 
His ſuppoſed poverty has been much inſiſted on, not only by our own wiit- _. 
ers, but by foreigners. Some of the former have aſſerted, that he languiſhed — 
out a ſolitary being in obſcurity and indigence: and among the latter, Le Clerc, 
who was led into the ſame notion by a paſſage in one of Howel's letters, has 
animadverted with an honeſt indignation on p meanneſs of that prince, who 
could leave ſuch a man as he was to e, in his declining age, both with 
Vor. I. | ">" bs | penury 
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Bacon, Vol. 


II. Letter 
CCLXX1, 


An. 1625. 


| ing the conſervation of bodies. He was ſo ſuddenly ſtruck in his head and: fits 


An. 1626. 


Bacon, Vol. 
II. Letter 
cexc v. 


loſopher of antiquity, Pliny the elder ; who 
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penury and affliction. I believe the matter has been exaggerated.: Perhaps he 


did not enjoy affluence or entire eaſe of fortune: but his ordinary income muſt 
have placed him above ſordid want and anxiety. Dr. Rawley, who tived-long 
in his family, affirms that the king had given him, out of the Broad Seal: and 
Alienation office, to the value of eighteen hundred pounds a year; which, with 
his own lands amounting to a third part more, he retained to his death. Büt 
then, he had treaſured up nothing in his proſperous condition againſt the day 


. 


of adverſity ; and his penſion was not only precarious, but ill-paid, by a king, 


who, inſtead of huſbanding his revenues for great or good purpoſes, was daity 
laviſhing them away, in fruitleſs negotiations, or on the leaſt deſerving-of bis 


ſubjects. Add to theſe things, that my lord Bacon lay all this time under the 
incumbrance of a vaſt debt; and that he had doubtleſs expended very conſider- 
able ſums in procuring or making experiments. Even thoſe, Whom we. ſer 
cloſe and ſparing on 7070 other occaſion, are yet profuſe in gratifying a favorite 
paſſion. From all which aroſe that diſtreſs and thoſe difficulties. into which he 
was often plunged. That they were many and great, we can entertain no doubt *. 
It is but too ſtrongly confirmed to us by ſome unuſual expreſſions in his, letters to 
king James; where we find him pouring out his heart in complaints and ſappli- 
cations of ſuch a ſtrain, as every one who reveres his memory will i he: Hd 
never uttered. Thoſe who inſiſt on the meanneſs, thoſe who plead, far the dig- 
nity, of human nature, may, in this one man, find abundant matter to ſuppout 
their ſeveral opinions. But, let us draw a veil over imperfeQionþ, and. aOthe 
fame time acknowledge, that a very ordinary penetration, may fſerye-tq difeovdr 
remarkable blemiſhes and failings in the molt comprehenſive minds, ihitheigreat- 
eſt characters, that ever adorned mortality. 5 b nnAsBW 
King James died in 1625; after an 3 and a fatal reign. ef three ani 
twenty years: ung foreigners, deſpiſed and hated by his own ſubjects. 
The miſchievous notions he broached, the perverſe conduct he held, gave tiſa un 
thoſe diviſions that quickly after involved his kingdoms in all the guilt and ita 
of a civil war: that ſhook the Britiſh conſtitution to it's foundations, and 
the end overturned it ; tho apparently framed to laſt for ages, as iti had: been aga 
in building up and perfecting. 8 N dle, odT 

His — chancellor ſurvived him ſomething above a year: The mul 
tiplicity of buſineſs and ſtudy in which he had been long engaged, but aboye 
Ki the anguiſh of mind he ſecretly labored, under, had undermined and broken 
into his health. After having been for ſome time infirm and declining, he 
owed his death at laſt to an exceſs, not unbecoming a philoſopher z in purſuing, 
with more application than his ſtrength could bear, certain experiments tought- 


mach, that he found himſelf obliged to retire into the earl of Arundel houſt 
at Highgate, near which he then happened to be. There he fickenedi-of-a 
fever, attended with a defluxion on his breaſt ; and, after a wee $.illnefs, an- 
pired ; on the ninth of April, in the xy AR year of his age. How he bote 
this indiſpoſitiqn, or what diſcourſes he held at the nearer appraaches.of death, 
no account is to be found; an omiſſion which every reader muſt feel and; nt: 

et: as nothing can awaken the attention, nothing affect the heart of man tnorg 

P the behaviour of eminent perſonages in their laſt moments; in 4hat 


only icene of life wherein we are all ſure, later or ſooner, to reſemble. than. 


There remains only a letter, the laſt he ever wrote, addreſſed to that noblen 

under whoſe roof he died; in which he compares himſelf to a celebrated ph, 

i . oft. his life by enquiring, withitch 

dangerous a curiolity, into the firſt great eruption of Veſuvius. vd 
hus lived, and died, the lord chancellor Bacon 1. | Eb. 
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of his father-in-law; Agricola: a good man you would readily 
5 Judged him to be, and been pleaſed to find him a great man. 
Thoſe ts that commonly appear ſingle in others, and they too men of 
reputation, ſhone forth in him united and eminent. All his cotemporaries, even 
thoſe who Rated the courtier, ſtand up and bear witneſs together to the ſuperior 
abilities of the'writer and pleader, of the philoſopher and compamon. In con- Obora's Ad- 
verſation, he could aſſume the moſt differing characters, and ſpeak the language vice to a ſon, 
1 ach, with a facility that was perfectly natural; or the dexterity of the 
Kabi eee of art ; a happy verſatility of genius, Which 
allt men wiſh td arrive at, and one or two, once in an age, are ſeen to poſſeſs. 
An public he/ommanded the attention of his heaters; and had their affections 

2 As he accompanied what he ſpoke with all the expteflion 
and grace of ation; his pleadings, that are now perhaps read without emotion, 
never failed ito Aaken in his audience the ſeveral paſſions he intended ther ** 
thould feel! This is not u picture of him drawn from fancy: it is copied, and 1. Jog. 
that too but m miniature, after another taken by one Who knew him well; a — ow 
good judge of merit, and ſeldom known to err, at leaſt in heightening a favor - 
uble Hkeſeſt. Rs a philoſopher, it is ſcarce hyperbolital to ſay of him, in Mr. 
Addiſons words, that he had the ſound, diſtinct, comprehenfive knowledge of 
Ariſtotle) with all the beautiful lights, graces, and em̃belliſments of Cicero. 
Tol this cb mendation of his talents, the learned throughout Europe have given 

ö on ſanction, and dwn him for the father of the only valuable Philo- 
ſophy, that of fact and obſervation. 1919 2457 > Tank RW w 4 5 ILAN 
OP 20 2604% $49 0445c3 4 £140 St 44 * N nen 
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It remains then to confider him, more particularly than we have hitherto done, 
in this moſt known and confpicuous part of his character; where his merit is 
unqueſtionably great and entirely his own. For, to the writings of. the antionts 


ight road 
tb natural knowledge ; or if any of them ſtruek into it by chance, ling the 
way difficult, 4 and tedious, they ſoon abandoned it for ever. He owed 
to himfelf alone, to a certain intellectual ſagaeity, that beam of true diſcernment 
which ſhewed him at once, and as it were by intuition, what the moſt painful 
enquirers, for more than twenty ages backward, had ſearched after in vain. And 
here let me obſerve towards him the fame impartiality I have hitherto aimed at: 
and, in order to know what he really did as a philofopher, place before the reader 
a ſhort view of the ſtate of leatning in Europe, from the dark period of Gothi- 
ciſm down to the fixteenth century. But let me at the fame time Co 
that this account will be only a rude and imperfect ſketch ; confiſting of a 
detached particulars, without much order or method. LEVY 25G 
Altho the great era of ignorance has been fixed, juſtly enough, to thoſe times 


| when the northern nations, like a mighty inundation, overſpread the face of 


Europe; yet it is no lefs certain that barbariſm and corruption were entered into 
arts and ſciences ere the ſavages had made any impreſſion on the Roman empire. 
Under them indeed, that darkneſs which had been long growing on the world; 
and gradually extinguiſhing —W_ light of knowledge, ſoon became total, and 
threatened to be perpetual. In the eighth century, we find that the higheſtam- 
bition of the clergy was to vie with one another in chanting the public. ſervice, 
which yet they hardly underſtood. This important emulation run fo high be- 
tween the Latin and French priefthood, that Charlemagne, who was at 
Rome, found it neceffary to interpoſe, and decide the controverſy in-perſon. The 
monk, who relates this affair with a moft circumſtantial exactneis, adds, that 
the emperor entreated pope Adrian to procure him certain perfons, who might 


teach his ſubjects the firſt principles of grammar and arithmetic ; arts that were 


mY 
education had been ſo far neglected that he had never learned to write, diſco- 
vered; by his natural good ſenſe, the value of knowledge, and ſet himſelf to be 


it's promoter and patron. He even allowed a public ſchool to be opened in the 
imperial palace, under the direction of our famous countryman Alcuin; on whom 


he chiefly relied for introducing into France ſome tincture of that 3 
which was ſtill remaining in Britain. But how ſlow and ine ffectuał the progr 
of any learning muſt have been, we may gueſs from an edict of the council of 
Challons, in the next century; which earneſtly exhorts all monaſteries to be care- 
ful in having their manuals of devotion correctly tranſcribed : leſt, while t 
piouſly mean to afk of God one thing, ſome inaccurate manuſcript may 
them into praying for the quite contrary. | 
As to Britain, if learning had ſtill ſome footing there in the eighth century, 
it was ſo totally exterminated from thence in the ninth ; that, throughout the 
whole kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, no man could be found who was ſcholar 
enough to inſtru our king Alfred, then a child, even in the firſt elements of 
reading: fo that he was in his twelfth year before he could name the letters 
bet. When that renowned prince aſcended the throne, he made 
to draw his people out of the ſloth and ſtupidity in which they lay: 


it his ſtu 


and became, as much by his own example, as by the encouragement he gave 


to learned men, the great reſtorer of arts in his dominions. And here we ate 
called upon to obſerve; that as France had been formerly obliged to England in 
the perſon of Alcuin, who planted the ſciences there under-Charlemagne ; our 


iſland now received the fame friendly aſſiſtance from thence by Grimbald, whom 


king Alfred had invited hither, and made chancellor of Oxford. Such events 


as theſe are too conſiderable, in the literary hiſtory of the ninth age, to be paſſed | 


over unobſerved; The riſe of a noted grammarian, the voyage of an applauded 


o 


doctor, are recorded, by the chroniclers of that century, with the ſame reverence 


that an antient writer would mention the appearance of a Lycurgus, or a Ti- 
moleon; of a law-giver who new-mode!s a ſtate, or a hero who reſcues a whole 
people from ſlaver . 0 
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LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. -*-- 
But theſe fair a ances were of ſhort duration. A Tight of thicker dark- 
| 2 * 5 the intellectual world: and in the moral, followed a 
revolution fin more deplorable. To common ſenſe and piety, ſucceeded dreams 
and fables, viſionary legends and ridiculous penances. The clergy, now utter 
ſtrangers to all good learning, inſtead of guiding a rude and vitious Jaity by.the 
precepts of the goſpel, which they no longer read, amuſed them with forged 
8 or oyerawed them by the ghoſtly terrors of demons, ſpectres and chi- 
meras. This was more eaſy, and more profitable too, than the painful example 
of a virtuous life. The profound depravity that was ſpread through all conditions 
of men, eccleſiaſtic and ſecular, appears in nothing more plain than in the rea- 
ſons aſſigned for calling ſeveral councils about this time. In 755 new Canons 
were to be made, forbidding adultery, inceſt, and the practice of pagan ſuperſti- 
tions: as if theſe things had not till then been accounted criminal. In another, Siannone, 
it was found neceſſary to declare, that a number of angels worſhipped univerſally ihay, dl Na- 
under certain names were altogether unknown: and that the church could not * 
warrant the particular invocation of more than three. A third, which the em- 
preſs Irene had ſummoned for the reformation of diſcipline, ordained, that no 
 prelate ſhould thenceforth convert his epiſcopal palace into a common inn; nor, 
in conſideration only of any ſum of money given him by one man, curſe 
and excommunicate another. | A fourth and fifth cenſure the indecency of avow- 
ed concubinage : and enjoin that friars and nuns ſhould no longer converſe or live 
promiſcuouſly in the fame convent. Ab. TE 

The ſee of Rome, which ſhould have been a pattern to the reſt, was of all 
chriſtian churches the moſt licentious *; and the pontifical chair often filled with 
men, who, inſtead of adotning their ſacred character, made human nature itſelf 
deteſtable : a truth by many catholic writers acknowledged and lamented. Se- 
veral popes were, by their ſucceſſors excommunicated, their acts abrogated, and 
the ſacraments adminiſtred by them pronounced invalid. No leſs than fix were Idem, |. 7. 
expelled by others who uſurped their ſeat; two were affaſſinated : and the in- 
famous Theodora, infamous even in that age, by her credit in the holy city ob- 
tained the triple crown for the moſt avowed of her gallants, who aſſumed the 
name of John the tenth. Another of the ſame name was called to govern the John XI. 
chriſtian world at the age of twenty one; a baſtard fon of Pope Sergius who 
died eighteen years before. If ſuch were the men who arrogated to themſelves 
titles and attributes peculiar to the Deity, can we wonder at the greateſt enormities 
among lay-men ? heir ſtupidity kept pace with the diſſolution of theit man- 
ners, which was extreme : they ſtill preſerved, for the very 1 Oh have been 
ſpeaking of, a reverence they no longer had for their God. The moſt aban- 

oned among them, miſcreants, familiar with crimes that humanity ſtartles at, 
would yet, at the hazard of their lives, defend the immunities of a church, a 
conſecrated utenſil, or a donation made to a convent. In ſuch times as thoſe, 
It were in vain to look for uſeful learning and philoſophy. Not only the light 
of ſcience, but of reaſon, ſeems to have been eh "tay 4 extinguiſhed, 

It was not till late, after the ſack of Conſtantinople by the Turks, that the Anu. 1453. 
writings of Ariſtotle began to be univerſally known and ſtudied. They- were 
then, by certain fugitive Greeks, Who had eſcaped the fury of the Ottoman 
arms, brought away and diſperſed through the Weſtern parts of Europe. Some 
particular treatiſes of his, it is true, had been long made public; but chiefly in 
tranſlations from the Arabic, done by men who, far from rendering faithfully 


The book entitled, The tax of the Roman Chancery, publiſhed firſt at Rome, in the year 1514, fur- 
niſhes us with a flagrant inſtance of this in the following 2, Which I chuſe not tb tranſlate.  ** Abſo- 
lutio a 5 carnis ſuper quocunque actu libidinoſo commiſſo per Clericum, etiam cum enialibus, intra 
et extra ſepta ven aut cum con/anguttets vel affinibus, aut filia ſpirituali, aut quibuſdam allis, five 
* ab unoquoque de per ſe, five ſimul ab omnibus abſolecio petatur, cum difpenſaticne ad ordines et beneficia, 
„ can inhibitione, tur. 36, duc. 3. Si vero cum illis petatur eb/o/utioetiam a erimine commiſſo cantra natuam, 
« vel cum brutis, cum diſpenſatione, ut ſupra, et cum inhibſtione, tur. go, duc. 12, carl. 16. Si vero pe- 
, fatur tantum abſolutio a erimine contra nataram, vel cum - bratit, cum diſpenſatione et inhibitione, turon. 
* R Abſolutio ro Momiali, quae ſe ike pluries cognoſci intra et extra ſepta monaſterii, cum re- 

ilitate ad dignitater illius ordinis, etiam abbarialem, turon. 36, duc. 9.“ Insthe edition of Bois- le- due, 


there is Abſolutio is ; » a 

924 ouutio pro &, qui integſtcit patrem, matrem, uxorem . g. 5, vel ). Vide 
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to the orange philoſophy ; that motley offspring of error and ingenuity: and to 


mentioned, theſe they methodized and illuſtrated, each according to his ſeveral 


of the Nominaliſts owed it's riſe and credit. He adds, that it revived afterwards 
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the author's ſenſe, bardly underſtood his language. Theſe however gave baths: 


{peak freely, the features of both parents were all along equally blended in the 
complexion of the daughter. To trace at length the riſe, progrels, and varia«! 
tions of this philoſophy, would be an undertaking not only curious but inſtruct- 
ive, as it would unfold to us all the mazes in which the force, the ſubtlety, the 
extravagance of human wit can loſe themſelves : till not only profane learning 
but divinity itſelf was at laſt, by the refined frenzy of thoſe who taught both, 
ſubtilized into mere notion and air. Fir 

Their philoſophy was neither that of Ariſtotle entirely, nor altogether differing - 
from his. Whatever opinions the firſt founders of it had been able to draw, 
from Boetius his Latin commentator, or from the wretched tranſlations above 


talent, and the genius of the age he lived in. But this, inſtead of producing 
one regular and conſiſtent body of ſcience, even from wrong principles, ended 
in a monſter, made up of parts every where miſhapen and diſſimilar. Add 
to this, that they left natural knowledge wholly uncultivated ; to hunt after oc- 
cult qualities, abſtract notions, and queſtions of impertinent curioſity, by which 
they rendered the very logic their labours chiefly turned upon intricate, uſeleſs, 
unintelligible. | | | 

Alſtedius, in his chronology of the ſchoolmen, has divided their hiſtory into 
three principal periods or ſucceſſions: the firſt beginning with Lanfranc, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who floriſhed about the middle of the eleventh century; 
and ending with Albert the Great two a later : the ſecond, that commences 
from him, determining in Durand; as the third and laſt ended in Luther, at 
the reformation. Morhoff, however, ſtrenuouſly contends, that Rucelinus, an 
Engliſhman, was properly the father of the ſchoolmen : and that to him the ſect 


in the perſon of Occam, another of our countrymen, and the perpetual antago- 
niſt of Duns Scotus, who had declared for the Realiſts, and was reckoned their 
ableſt champion. The learned reader needs not. be told, that the ſcholaſtic 
doctors. were all diſtinguiſhed into theſe two ſeas; formidable party-names, 
which are now as little known or mentioned as the controverſies that once ocea- 
fioned them. It is ſufficient to ſay, that, like all other parties, they hated each 
other heartily ; treated cach other as heretics in logic : and that their diſputes were 
often ſharp and bloody; ending not only in 1 5 metaphorical deſtruction of 
common ſenſe and language, but in the real mutilation and death of the com- 
batants. For, to the diſgrace of human reaſon, mankind in all their controver- 
ſies, whether about a notion or a thing, a predicament or a province, have made 
their laſt appeal to brute force and violence. The titles * with which 'theſs 
leaders were honored by their followers, on account of the ſublime reveries they 
taught, are at once magnificent and abſurd : and prove rather the ſuperlative ig- 
norance of thoſe times, than any tranſcendent merit in the men to whom they were 
applied. From this cenſure we ought nevertheleſs to except one, who was a 


prodigy of knowledge for the age he lived in, and is acknowledged as ſuch by. 


the age to which I am writing. I mean the renowned fryar Bacon, who ſhone 
forth ſingly through the profound darkneſs of thoſe times ; but rather dazzled than 
enlightened the weaker eyes of his cotemporaries. As if the name of Bacon 


were auſpicious to philoſophy, this man, not only without aſſiſtance or encou- 


ragement, but inſulted and perſecuted, by the unconquerable force of his genius 
penetrated far into the myſteries of nature, and made ſo many new diſcoveries 


in aſtronomy and perſpeCtive, in mechanics and chemiſtry, that the moſt ſober 


writers even, now cannot mention them without ſome marks of emotion - arid 
wonder. It is Dr. Freind's obſervation, that he was almoſt the only aſtronomer 
of his age: and the reformation of the calendar, by him attempted and in a 
manner perfected, is a noble proof of his {kill in that ſcience. The conſtruction 


of ſpectacles, of teleſcopes, of all ſorts of glaſſes that magnify or diminiſh ob- 


the fountain of life, light of the world, etc. nie the angelic, the ſc daphit, 


jects, 
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jects, the compoſition of gunpowder (which Bartholdus, Swartz is thought to 

have firſt hit upon almoſt a century later) are ſome of the many inventions with | 
juſtice aſcribed to him. For all which, he was in his lite-time calumniated, im- 

priſoned, oppreſſed : and after his death wounded in his good name, as a ma- 
gician who bad dealt in arts, infernal and abominable. He tells us, that there 

were but four perſons. then in Europe who had made any progreſs in the mathe- 

matics ; and in chemiſtry yet fewer: that thoſe who undertook to tranſlate Ari- 

ſtotle were every way unequal to the taſk : and that his writings, which, rightly 
underſtood, Bacon conſidered as the fountain of all knowledge, had been lately 
condemned and burned, in a ſynod held at Paris. ING Wen 

The works of that celebrated antient have, in truth, more exerciſed the hatred 

and admiration of mankind, than thoſe of all the other philoſophers together. , 1 
Launoy enumerates no leſs than thirty-ſeven fathers of the church who have Ari fora 
ſtigmatized his name, and endeavoured to reprobate his doctrines. Morhoff na, Tom. IV. 
has reckoned up a ſtill greater number of his commentators, who were at the Polyhiſtor. 
fame time implicitly his diſciples: and yet both theſe authors are far from ha- Tom. Il. 
ving given a complete liſt either of his friends or, enemies. In his life-time he 

was ſuſpected. of irreligion, and, by the pagan prieſthood, marked out for de- 
ſtruction : the ſucceſſors of thoſe very men were his partiſans and admirers. 
His works met with much the ſame treatment from the chriſtian clergy : ſome- 
times proſcribed for heretical ; ſometimes triumphant and acknowledged the 
great bulwark of orthodoxy. Launoy has written a particular treatiſe on the 
ſubject, and mentioned eight different revolutions in the fortune and reputation 
of Ariſtotle's philoſophy. To paſs over the intermediate changes,-1 will juſt 
mention two, that make a full and ridiculous contraſt. In the above-mentioned og 
council held at Paris about the year 1209, the biſhops there cenſured his writings, "ny _ 
without diſcriminition, as the peſtilent ſources of error and hereſy ; condemn- * . 
ed them to the flames, and commanded all perſons, on pain of ex commun: 
cation, not to read, tranſcribe, or keep any copies of them. They went farther, 
and delivered over to the ſecular arm no leſs than ten perſons, Who were burned 
alive, for certain tenets, drawn, as thoſe learned prelates had heard, from the 
pernicious books in queſtion. In the ſixteenth century, thoſe very books were 
not only read with impunity, but every where taught with applauſe : and who- 
ever diſputed their orthodoxy, I had almoſt ſaid their infallibility, was perſecuted 
as an infidel and miſcreant. Of this the ſophiſter Ramus is a memorable in- 
ſtance. Certain animadverſions of his gn the peripatetic philoſophy occaſioned 
a general commotion in the learned world. The univerſity of Paris took the 
alarm hotly, and cried out againſt this attempt as deſtructive of all good learn- 
ing, and of fatal tendency to religion itſelf. The affair was brought before the 
parliament z. and appeared of ſo much conſequence to Francis the firſt, that he 
would needs take it under his own immediate cognizance, The edict is ſtill 
extant, which declares Ramus inſolent, impudent, and a lyar. His books are oh of May, 
thereby for ever condemned, ſuppreſſed, aboliſhed : and, what is a ſtrain of un- 
2 ſeverity, the miſerable author is ſolemnly interdicted from tranſcribing, 

even from reading his own compoſitions ! + | On ROS. 

WMWe might from hence be led to imagine, that when the authority of an an- 

tient philoſopher was held fo facred, philoſophy itſelf muſt have been thorough] 

underſtood, and cultivated with uncommon ſucceſs ; but the attachment of of 
doctors was to a name, not to truth, or valuable ſcience; and our author very 
juſtly compares them to the olympic wreſtlers, who abſtained from neceſſary la- Bacon's Apo- 
bors, that they might be fit for ſuch as were not ſo. Under their management, it . 
was a philoſophy of words and notions, that ſeemed to exclude the ſtudy of nature; 

that, inſtead. of enquiring into the properties of bodies, into the laws of motion 

by which all effects are produced, was converſant only in logical definitions, di- 

ſtinctions, and abſtractions, utterly barren and unproductive of any advantage 

to mankind. The great aim of thoſe ſolemn triflers was rather to perplex a dif- 

pute, than to clear up any point of uſeful diſquiſition ; to triumph over an enemy, 

than to enlarge the knowledge, or better the morals of their followers. So that 
this captious' philoſophy was a real obſtacle to all adyances in ſound learning, hu- 


Launoii, tom. 
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n and divine. After it had been adopted into the chriſtian theology, far from 
we of uſe to explain and aſcertain myſteries, it ferved to darken and render 
doubtful the moſt neceſſary truths ; by the chicanery of argumentation with 
which it ſupplied each ſect, in defence of their peculiar and favorite illuſions. 
To ſo extravagant a height did they carry their idolatry of Ariſtotle, that ſome 
of them diſcovered, or imagined they diſcovered in his writings, the doctrine 
of the Trinity; that others publiſhed formal diſſertations to prove the ocrtainty ' 
of his ſalvation, tho a heathen : and that a patriarch of Venice is faid to have 

called up the devil expreſsly, in order to learn from him the meaning of a hard 
Bayle, rt. word in Ariſtotle's Phyſics. Bat the crafty demon, who perhaps did not under- 
BanPAto ſtand it himſelf, anſwered in a voice ſo low and inarticulate, that the good pre- 
fate knew not a word he ſaid. This was the famous Hermolaus Barbaro: and 
the Greek word, that occaſioned his taking ſo extraordinary a ſtep, is the En- 
telechia of the Peripatetics ; from whence the ſchoolmen raiſed their ſubſtantial 
forms, and which Leibnitz, towards the end of the laſt century, attempted to 
revive in his theory of motion. 1 | e tart, 

The reformation itſelf, that diffuſed a new light over Europe, that ſet men 
upon enquiring into errors and prepoſſeſſions of every kind, ſerved only to con- 
firm the dominion of this philofophy : proteſtants as well as papiſts entrench- 
ing themſelves behind the 1 of Ariſtotle, and defending their ſeveral te- 
nets by the weapons with which he furniſhed them. "This unnatural alliance 
of theology with the peripatetic doctrines rendered his opinions not only venerable 
but facred : they were reckoned as the land-matks of both faith and feaſon, 
which to pull up or remove would be daring and impious. Innovations in phi- 
loſophy, it was imagined, ' would gradually ſap the very foundations of religion, "8 
and in the end, lead to downright atheiſm. If that veil of awful obſcurity; bc 
which then covered the face of nature, ſhould be once drawn ; the raſh Curig- » 
fity of mankind would lead them to account for all appearances in die viſible .% 
world, by ſecond cauſes, by the powers of matter and mechaniſm ** und tlits 3 
they might come inſenſibly to forget or neglect the great Original Exiſe of all; 2 
This kind of reaſoning convinced the multitude, over-awed the wiſer few, and 7 
effectually put a ſtop to the 1 of uſeful knowledge. een 

Such, in general, were th iſpoſitions of mankind when Sir Francis Bacon 

came into the world; whom we will not conſider as the founder of a new ſect, 
but as the great aſſertor of human liberty; as one who reſcued reaſon and truth 
from the ſlavery in which all ſects alike had, till then, held them. As a plau- 
fible hypotheſis, a ſhining theory, are more amuſing to the imagination, and a 


ſhorter way to fame, than the patient and humble method of experimenting, be 
of parting nature through all her labyrinths by fact and obſervation ; a philo- 1 
ſophy built on this principle, could not, at firſt, make any ſudden or general = 
revolution in the learned world. But it's progreſs, like that of time, quiet, flow, i 
and ſure, has in the end been mighty and univerſal. He was not however the = 
firſt among the moderns who ventured to diſſent from Ariſtotle. Ramus, Pa- ' = 
tricius, Bruno, Severinus, to name no more, had already attacked the authority A 
of that tyrant in learning, who had long reigned as abſolutely over the opinions E- 
of men, as his reſtleſs pupil had of old affected to do over their perſons, - But 8 
theſe writers invented little that was valuable themſelves, however juſtly' they M 
might reprehend many things in him. And as to the real improvements made * 
in ſome parts of natural knowledge before our author appeared, by Gilbert, 1 
Harvey, Copernicus, father Paul, 'and ſome few others, they are well known, =” 


and have been deſervedly celebrated. Yet there was ſtill wanting one great and 
comprehenſive plan, that might embrace the almoſt infinite varieties of ſeierice; 
and guide our enquiries aright in all. This Sir Francis Bacon firſt conceived, 
in its utmoſt extent; to his own laſting honor, and to the general utility of 
mankind. If we ſtand ſurprized at the happy imagination ef ſuch a ſyſtem; 
our ſurprize redoubles upon us when we reflect, thi he invented and meth 
dized this ſyſtem, perfected ſo much, and ſketched out ſo much more of it, 
amidſt the drudgery of buſineſs and the civil tumults of a court. Natäre fees 
to have intended him peculiarly for this province, by beſtowing on Him Wirk a 
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liberal hand all the qualities requiſite : a fancy voluble and prompt to difcoyer 
the ſimilitudes of as; a . — Reddy and intent to note their ſubtleſt 
differences; a love of meditation and enquiry; a patience in doubting ; a ſlow- 

neſs and diffidence in affirming ; a facility of retracting; a careful. anxiety to 

plan and diſpoſe. A mind of ſuch a caſt, that neither affected novelty, nor. 

idolized antiquity, that was an enemy to all impoſture, muſt have had a certain 
congeniality and relation to truth. Theſe characters, which, with a noble con- * wo. 
fidence, he has applied to himſelf, are obvious and eminent in his Inſtauration N 
of the Sciences: a work by him deſigned, not as a monument to his on fame, 

but a perpetual legacy to the common benefit of others. He has divided the 

whole of it into ER capital parts; with a ſhort account of which we ſhall cloſe 

this imperfect relation of his life and writings. 82 

1. The firſt part of this Inſtauration propoſes a general ſurvey of human De augmentis 
knowledge: and this he executed in that admirable treatiſe entitled, The Ad- Cleutgrun. 
yancement of Learning. As he intended t6 raiſe a new and laſting ſtructure of 
philoſophy, founded not in arbitrary opinions or ſpecious conjectures, but in truth 

and experience; it: was abſolutely neceſſary to his defign, firſt to review accu- 

rately the ſtate of learning as it then ſtood, through all it's provinces and diviſions. 

To do this effectually required, with an uncommon meaſure of knowledge, a a 
diſcernment not only exquiſite but univerſal : the whole intellectual world was 

ſubjected to it's examination and cenſure. That he might riot loſe himſelf on a 

ſubje& ſo vaſt and of ſuch variety; he has, according to the three faculties of the 

ſoul, memory, fancy, underſtanding, ranged the numerous train of arts under 

three great claſſes, hiſtory, poetry, philoſophy. Theſe may be conſidered as the 

principal trunks from which ſhoot forth, in prodigious diverſity, the leſſer parts 

and branches of ſcience.  . Whatever is deficient, erroneous, or ſtill wanting in 

each, he has pointed out at large : together with the propereſt means for amend- 

ing the defects, for rectifying the errors, and for ſupplying the omiſſions in all. 
Upon the whole, he was not only well acquainted with every thing that had 

been diſcovered in books before his time, and able to pronounce critically on 

thoſe diſcoveries: he ſ clearly, and at the end of this treatiſe has marked out 

in one general chart, the ſeveral tracts of ſcience that lay ſtill neglected or un- 
known. And to ſay truth, ſome of the moſt valuable improvements ſince made 

have grown out of the hints and notices ſcattered through this work: from 

which the moderns have ſelected, each according to his fancy, one or more plants 

to cultivate and bring to perfection. | An bug 1081 710 

2. The deſign of the Novum Organon, which ſtands as the ſecond part to Novum Or 
his Inſtauration, and may be reckoned the moſt conſiderable, was to raiſe and “non. 
enlarge the 1 * of the mind, by a more uſeful application of it's reaſoning 

faculty to all the different objects that philoſophy conſiders. In this place, our 

author offers to the world a new and better logic; calculated not to ſupply ar- 
guments for controverſy, but arts for the uſe of mankind ; not to clmph over 
an enemy by the ſophiſtry of diſputation, but to ſubdue nature itſelf by experi- 
ment and enguiry. As it differs from the vulgar logic in it's aim, it varies. no 
leſs from that captious art in the form of demonſtrating : for it generally rejects 
ſyllogiſm, as an inſtrument rather hurtful than ſerviceable to the inveſtigation of 
nature, and uſes in it's ſtead a ſevere and genuine induction. Not the trivial 
method of the ſchools, that, proceeding on a ſimple and ſuperficial enumeration, 
pronounces at once from a few particulars, expoſed to the danger of contradic- 
tory inſtances: but an induction that examines ſcrupulouſly the experiment in 
queſtion, views it in all poſſible lights, rejects and excludes whatever does not 


* 


neceſſarily belong to the ſubject; then, and not till then, concluding from the 


affirmatives left, A croud of inſtances might be brought to ſhew how greatly 
this method of enquiry has proſpered in the hands of the moderns; and how 
fruitful it has been of new diſcoveries, unknown and unimagined by antiquity. 
But | I will only mention one that may ſtand in place of many; the Optics of 
our immortal Newton: where, in a variety of experiments, he has analyſed 
the nature and properties of light itſelf, of the moſt ſubtile of all bodies, with 
an accuracy, a preciſion, that could hardly have been expected from examining 
Vol. I. Fox | en 
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che grbſſeſt ant! moſt palpable. From whence, by the method of infduttion;” 
he has raiſed the nobleſt theory that any age or country can ner. 
3. It has been the fate of almoſt every confiderable ſcheme for the good of! 
| univecid mankind to be treated, at firſt, as viſionary, or impracticable, merely for being 
new. This our author foreſaw, and endeavoured to obviate, in the third part 
of his Inſtauration; by furniſhing materials himſelf towards à natural and ex- 
perimental hiſtory ; a work which he thought ſo indiſpenſably neceffary, thut 
without it the united endeavours of all mankind, in all ages, would be inſuffi- 3 
cient to rear and perfect the great ſtrufture of the ſciences. He was aware too, 1 
chat even men of freer and more extenſive notions, who reliſhed his new logie, = 
might be deterred from reducing it to practice, by the difficulties they would 1 
meet with in experimenting, according to the rules by him preſcribed. He there © 
fore led the way to other enquirers, in his Syſua Syfoarum, or hiſtory of natute: 7 
which, however imperfect in many reſpects, ought to be looked upon as exten- 3 
five and valyable for that age, when whole work was to be begun. This "8 
collection, which did not till after his death, has been generally conſi- 
dered as detached from, nd independant on his general plan: and therefore his 
deſign in making and recording theſe experiments has not been duly attended to 
by the reader. They are a common repoſitory or ſtore-houſe of materials, not 
arranged for ornament and ſhow, but thrown looſely together for the ſervice of 
the lofopher : who may from thence ſelect ſuch as fit his preſent” purpoſe ; 
and with them, by the aid of that organ or engine already deſcribed, build up 
fome part of an axiomatical philoſophy, which is the crown and completion of 3 
this fyſtem. The phenomena of the univerſe he ranges under three principal 3 
Baces,, Vol. divifions ; the hiftory of generations or the production of all OE bs. 
Ul. P. 232. to the common laws of nature; that of preter-generations or of births deviating ' 
from the ſtated rule; and thirdly, the hiftory of nature as confined or alliſted, 
changed or tortured by the art of man: which laft diſcloſes to us a new face 
of ings, and as it were another world of 1 The uſe of ſuch a” 
| hiſtory he reckons two-fold ; either the knowledge of qualities in themſelves 
or to ſerve for the firſt matter of a true and uſeful philoſophy. Wich this view 
only did our author make and gather together the miſcellaneous collection I am 
king of. That many particular experiments have been found doubtful or 
„cannot be wondered at : the whole was then a tract of ſcience uncultivated 
and deſert. If ſeveral conſiderable men, treading in the path he ſtruck out for 
them, have gone farther and ſurveyed it more exactly than he did, yet to him 
is the honor of their difcoverics in a manner due. It was Columbus alone who 
imagined there might be a new world; and who had the noble baldneſs to go 
in fearch of it, through an ocean unexplored and inamenfe. He fſuccecded in 
the attempt ; and led his followers into a ſpacious continent, rich and fruitful. 
If fucceeding adventurers have penetrated farther than he into it's ſeveral re- 
gions, marked out and diſtinguiſhed them with more accuracy; the reſult of 
theſe diſcoveries has leſs extended their fame than it has raiſed and enlarged his. 
Scala Intel. . 4+ After theſe preparations, nothing ſeems wanting but to enter at once on 
leftus. the laſt and moſt exalted kind of philoſophy: but the author judged, that, in 
an affair ſo complicated and important, ſome other things ought to precede, partly 
for inſtruction, and partly. for preſent uſe. He therefore interpoſed a fourth and 
fifth part: the former of which he named Srala I:tellefus, or a feries of ſteps 
— ö might regularly aſoend in it's philoſophical reſearches. 
or this pur c- propoſed examples of enquiry and inveſtigation, agreeable 
to his own method, in certain. ſubjects; RieSog ſuch ef} wn as are of the 
nobleſt order, and moſt widely differing from one anather ; that! $ of every 
| fort might not be wanting. The fourth part then was to contain a particular ap- 
plication and illuſtration of the ſecond. In this light we chuſe to confider the: 
ſix monthly hiſtories which he propoſed to- write on ſix principal topics in natural 
hiſtory : namely, of winds; of lite and death; of rarefaction and condenſation; 
of the three. chemical principles, ſalt, ſulphun, mercury; of bodies: heavy: and 


light; of aeg and antipathy. Tho firſt three, im the order I have: here 
placed them, he proſecuted at ſome · lengtlir; and in a manner that ſhews with, 
| | 2 | what 
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hat a happy ſagacity he could apply his own rules to the interpretation of. nature. 
f — 3 other * ſince his time have done ſo little towards 
perfecting the two firſt mentioned, things of ſo great concern to human ſociety, 
and to every individual. As to the three laſt, we have only a ſhort introduction 
to each: death having prevented him from writing any thing on the ſubjects 
themſelves. Such is our condition here: whoever is capable of planning uſe- 
ful and extenſive ſchemes dies always too ſoon for mankind, even in the moſt 


advanced age. a * En 
5. Of the fifth part he has left nothing but the title and ſcheme. It was in- Anticipa- 


deed to be only a temporary ſtructure, raiſed with ſuch materials as he himſelf rb ll. 
had either invented, or tryed, or improved; not 1 to the due form of a 
nuine induction, but by the ſame common uſe of the underſtanding that others 
employed. And this was to remain no longer than till he had raiſed, _ . 
6 The ſixth and ſublimeſt part of this grand Inſtauration, to which all the Philoſophia 
recedent are merely ſubſervient : a philoſophy uy axiomatical and ſcientific ; Pan. 
owing from that juſt, caſtigated, genuine manner of enquiry, which the author 
firſt invented and applied. But this he deſpaired of being able to accompliſh : 
and the learned of all countries from his days have been only laboring ſome ſe- 
parate or leſſer parts of this amazing edifice, which ages to come may not ſee 
finiſhed accotding to the model left them by this one man. 

Such, and ſo unlimited were his views fr the univerſal advancement of ſci- 
ence; the noble aim to which he directed all his philoſophic labors. What 
Cæſar ſaid, in compliment, to Tully may, with ſtrict juſtice, be applied to him; 
that it. was more glorious to have extended the limits of human wit, than to. 
have enlarged the bounds of the Roman world. Sir Francis Bacon really did 
ſo: a acknowledged not only by the greateſt private names in Europe, but 
by all the public ſocieties of it's moſt civilized nations. France, Italy, Germany, 
Britain, I may add even Ruſſia, have taken him for their leader, and ſubmitted 
to be governed by his inſtitutions. The empire he has erected in the learned 
world is as univerſal as the free uſe of reaſon : and one muſt continue, till the } 


other is no more. 
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FRANCIS BACON: 


| PROFICIENCE and ADVANCEMENT T 
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LEARNING, 


. 


DIVINE and HUMAN. 


TO THE KING. 


N + * £ : * 


HERE were under the law (excellent king) both daily ſacrifiees, and 
free- will offerings: the one proceeding upon ordinary obſervance, the 
other upon a devout chearfulneſs: In like manner there belo to 

| kings from their ſervants, both tribute of duty, and preſents of affection. 

In the former of theſe, I hope, I ſhall not live to be wanting, rere my moſt 

humble duty, and the good pleaſure of your majzſty's employments: for the latter, 

I thought it more reſpective to make choice of ſome oblation, which might rather 

refer to the propriety and excellency of your individual perſon, than to the buſi- 
neſs of your crown and ſtate. an, e ne 


" 


Wherefore repreſenting your majeſty many times unto my mind, and be- 
holding you not with the inquiſitive eye of preſumption, to diſcover that which 
the Scripture telleth me is inſcrutable, but with the obſervant eye of duty and ad- 
miration : leaving aſide the other parts of your virtue and fortune, I have been 
touched, yea, and poſſeſſed with an extreme wonder at thoſe your virtues and faculties, 
which the philoſophers call intellectual: the largeneſs of your capacity, the 
faithfulneſs of your memory, the ſwiftneſs of your apprehenſion, the penetra- 
tion of your judgment, and the facility and order of your elocution : and I have 
often thought, that of all the perſons liying,- that J have known, your majeſty 
were the beſt inſtance to make a man of Flats opinion, that all knowledge is but 
remembrance, and that the mind of man by nature knoweth all things, and hath 
but her own natiye and original notions (which by the ſtrangeneſs and darkneſs of 
this tabernacle of the body are ſequeſtred) again revived and reſtored: ſuch a light 
of nature I have obſerved in your majeſty, and ſuch a readineſs to take flame, and 
blaze from the leaſt occaſion preſented, or the leaſt ſpark of another's knowledge 
delivered. And as the Scripture ſaith of the wiſeſt king, That his heart quas as th 
Jands of the ſea; which though it be one of the largeſt bodies; yet it conſiſteth of 
the ſmalleſt and fineſt portions: ſo hath God given your majeſty a compoſition'of 
underſtanding admirable, being able to compaſs and comprehend the ' greateſt 
matters, and nevertheleſs to touch and apprehend the leaſt; whereas.jt-ſhould 
ſeem an impoſſibility in nature, for the fame inſtrument to make itſelf fit for great 


A. 1 works. And for. your gift Re ſpeech, I call to mind What Cornelius 


e s - 


- OF THE ADVANCEMENT Book 1. 


2 
ret, eloquentia fuit: For, if we note it well, ſpeech that is uttered with labour 
and dite , or ſpeech that ſavoureth of the affectation of art and precepts, or 
ſpeech that is framed after the imitation of ſome pattern of e:oquence, though 
never ſo excellent; all this hath ſomewhat ſervile, and holding of the ſubject. 


But your majeſty's manner of ſpeech is indeed prince-like, flowing as from a foun- VB 
tain, and yet ſtreaming and branching itſelf into nature's order, full of 1 N E. 
and fektity, imitating none, and inimitable by any. And as in your eivil eſta Ee 


there dppeareth to bo an emulation and contention of your majeſty's virtus with 
your fortune; a virtuous diſpoſition with a fortunate regiment; a virtuous expec- 
tation 8 time was) of your greater fortune, with a proſperous poſſeſſion 3 
thereof in the due time; a virtuous obſervation of the laws of marriage, with 1 
moſt bleſſed and happy fruit of marriage; a virtuous and moſt chriſtian deſire of A 
peace; with a fortunate inclination in your neighbour princes thereunto : fo likce- 
wiſe, in theſe intellectual matters, there ſeemeth to be no leſs contention between 
the excellency of your majeſty's gifts of nature, and the univerſality and perfection 
of your learning. For Iam well aſſured, that this which I ſhall ſay is no amplifi- 
cation at all, but a poſitive and meaſured truth; which is, that there hath ngt Aw 
been ſince Chriſt's time any king or temporal monarch, which hath been o 7 
- learned in all literature and erudition, divine and human. For let a man ſeriouſly 3 
and diligently revolve and peruſe the ſucceſſion of the emperors of Rome, of 
which Caeſar the dictator, who lived ſome years before Chriſt, and Marcus An- 
toninus were the beſt learned; and fo deſcend to the emperors of Graecia, or of 
the Weſt; and then to the lines of France, Spain, England, Scotland, and the 2 
reſt, and he ſhall find this judgment is truly made. For it ſeemeth much in a * 
king, if, by the compendious extractions of other mens wits and labours, he can IM 
take hold of any ſuperficial ornaments and ſhews of learning, or if he countenance 
and prefer learning and learned men: but to drink indeed of the true fountains of 1 
learning; nay, to have ſuch a fountain of learning in himſelf, in a king, and in 9 
a kin == is almoſt a miracle. And the more, becauſe there is met in your 1 
majeſty a rare conjunction, as well of divine and ſacred literature, as of ane „ 
and human; ſo as your majeſty ſtandeth inveſted of that triplicity, which in great ft 
veneration was aſcribed to the ancient Hermes : the power and fortune of a king, 4 
the knowledge and illumination of a prieſt, and the learning and univerſality of a "wg 
philoſopher, This propriety inherent and individual attribute in your majeſty 
deſerveth to be expreſſed, not only in the fame and admiration of the preſent time, 1 
nor in the hiſtory or tradition of the ages ſucceeding; but allo in ſome ſolid work, * 
fixed memorial, and immortal monument, bearing a character or ſignature, 
both of the power of a king, and the difference and perfection of ſuch a king. 3 
Therefore I did conclude with myſelf, that I could not make unto your 7K 
majeſty a better oblation, than of ſome treatiſe tending to that end, whereof the 3 
ſum will conſiſt of theſe two parts: the former concerning the excellency of 8 
learning and knowledge, and the excellency of the merit and true glory in the 
augmentation and propagation thereof: the latter, what the particular acts and | 
works are, which have been embraced and undertaken for the advancement of 1 
learning; and again, what defects and undervalues I find in ſuch particular acts: | 2 
To the end, that though I cannot poſitively or affirmatively adviſe your majeſty, =» 
or propound unto you framed particulars; yet I may excite your princely cogita- ; 
tions to viſit the excellent treature of Your own mind, and thence to extract 


particulars for this purpoſe, agreeable to your magnanimity and wiſdom. 


IN. the entrance to the former of theſe, to clear the way, and, as it were, to 3 
make ſilence, to have the true teſtimonies concerning the dignity of learning to be 
better heard, without the interruption of tacit objections ; I think good to de- 
liver it from the diſcredits and diſgraces which it hath received, all from ignorance; 
but ignorance ſeverally diſguiſed, appearing ſometimes in the zeal and jealouſy of 
divines, ſometimes in the ſeverity and arrogancy of politicians, and ſometimes in 
the errors and imperfections of learned men themſelves. | 

I hear the former ſort ſay, that knowledge is of thoſe things which are to be 
accepted of with great limitation and caution; that the afpiring to overmuch know- 
e ag n 1 "SEES . | | ledge, 


. 
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ledge, was the original temptation and fin, whereupon enſued the fall of man; 
that knowledge hath in it ſomewhat of the ſerpent, and therefore where it en- 


treth into a man, it makes him ſwell ; Scientia inflat: that Solomon gives a 


cenſure, That there is no end of making bvoks, and that much reading is wearineſs 
of the fleſh ; and again in another place, That in ſpacicus knowledge there is much 
contriſtation, and that he that increaſeth knowledge incregſetb anxiety; that St. Paul 
gives a caveat, That noe be not ſpoiled through vain philoſophy ; that experience de- 
monſtrates how learned men have been arch-hereticks, how learned times have 
been inclined to atheiſm, and how the contemplation of ſecond cauſes doth dero- 
gate from our dependance upon God, who is the firſt cauſe. 

To diſcover then the ignorance and error of this opinion, and the miſunder- 
ſtanding in the grounds thereof, it may well appear theſe men do not obſerve or 
conſider, that it was not the pure knowledge of nature and univerſality, -a know- 
ledge by the light whereof man did give names unto other creatures in paradiſe, 
as 1 were brought before him, according unto their proprieties, which gave the 
occaſion to the fall ; but it was the proud knowledge of good and evil, with an 
intent in man to give law unto himſelf, and to depend no more upon God's com- 
mandments, which was the form of the temptation. Neither is it any quantity 
of knowledge, how great ſoever, that can make the mind of man to ſwell; for 
nothing can fill, much leſs extend the ſoul of man, but God, and the contem- 
plation of God; and therefore Solomon, ſpeaking of the two principal ſenſes of in- 


quiſition, the eye, and the ear, affirmeth that the eye is never ſatisfied with ſeeing, 


nor the ear with hearing; and if there be no fulneſs, then is the continent greater, 
than the content: ſo of knowledge itſelf, and the mind of man, wheteto the 
ſenſes are but reporters, he defineth likewiſe in theſe words, placed after that 
kalendar or ephemerides, which he maketh of the diverſities of times and ſeaſons 
for all actions and purpoſes ; and concludeth thus: God hath made all things beau- 
tiful, or decent, in the true return of their ſeaſons : Alſo he hath placed the world in 
man's heart, yet cannot man find out the work which God worketh from the beginning 
to the end: declaring not obſcurely, that God hath framed the mind of man as 
a mirror, or glaſs, he os of the image of the univerſal world, and joyful to re- 
ceive the impreſſion thereof, as the eye joyeth to receive light; and not only de- 
lighted in beholding the variety of things, and viciſſitude of times, but raiſed alſo 
to find out and diſcern the ordinances and decrees, which throughout all thoſe 
changes are infallibly obſerved. And although he doth inſinuate, that the 
ſupreme or ſummary law of nature, which he calleth, The work dieb God wwork- 
eth from the beginning to the end, is not poſſible to be found out by man; yet that doth 
not derogate from the capacity of the mind, but may be reterred to the im 


di- 
ments, as of ſhortneſs of life, ill conjunction of labours, ill tradition of — 


over from hand to hand, and many other inconveniences, whereunto the con- 
dition of man is ſubject. For that nothing parcel of the world is denied to man's 
inquiry and invention, he doth in another 2 rule over, when he faith, The 


ſpirit of man is as the lamp of God, ꝛoberewith be ſearcheth.the i nwardneſs of all ſe- 


crets. If then ſuch be the capacity and receipt of the mind of man, it is mani- 


feſt, that there is no danger at all in the proportion or quantity of knowledge 

how large ſoever, leſt it ſhould make it ſwell or out-compaſs itſelf; no, but it js 
merely the quality of knowledge, which, be it in quantity more or leſs, if it 
be taken without the true corrective thereof, hath in it ſome nature of venom or 
malignity, and ſome effects of that venom, which is ventoſity or ſwelling. This 
corrective ſpice, the mixture whereof maketh knowledge ſo ſovereign, is charity 

which the apoſtle immediately addeth to the former clauſe ; for ſo he faith, know- 
ledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth up ; not unlike unto that which he delivereth 
in another place: 17 T ſpake, faith he, with the tongues of men and angels, and had 
not charity, it were but as a tinkling cymbal ; not but that it is an excellent thing 
to ſpeak with the tongues of men and angels, but becauſe, if it be ſever'd from 
charity, and not referred to the good of men and mankind, it hath rather a ſound- 
ing and unworthy glory, than a meriting and ſubſtantial virtue. And as for that 
cenſure of Solomon, concerning the exceſs of writing and reading books, and 
the anxiety of ſpirit which redoundeth from knowledge; and that admonition of 
St. Paul, That we be not ſeduced by vain phileſophy ; let thoſe places be rightly un- 


4 derſtood, 
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think or maintain, 


this nature; that learning doth ſoften mens minds, and makes them more unapt 
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derſtood, and they do indeed excellently ſet forth the true bounds and limita- 
tions, whereby human knowledge is — and circumſcribed ; and yet without 
any ſuch contracting or coarctation, but that it may comprehend all the univerſal 
nature of things : 2 theſe limitations are three: the firſt, that we do not ſo place 
our felicity nE as we forget our mortality. The ſecond, that we make 
application of our knowledge to give ourſelves repoſe and contentment, and not 
diſtaſte or repining. The third, that we do not preſume by the contemplation of 
nature to attain to the myſteries of God ; for as touching the firſt of theſe, 
Solomon doth excellently expound himſelf in another place of the ſame bool:, 
where he ſaith ; I ſaw well that knowledge recedeth as far from 1gnorance, as light 
doth from darkneſs ; and that the wiſe man's eyes keep watch in his head, whereas 
the fool roundeth about in darkneſs : but withal T learned, that the ſame mortality 
invobveth them both. And for the ſecond, certain it is, there is no vexation or 
anxiety of mind which reſulteth from knowledge, otherwiſe than merely by acci- 
dent; for all knowledge, and wonder (which is the ſeed of knowledge) is an im- 
preſſion of pleaſure in itſelf : but when men fall to framing concluſions out of 
their knowledge, applying it to their particular, and miniſtring to themſelves 
thereby weak fears, or vaſt deſires, there groweth that carefulneſs and trouble of 
mind which is ſpoken of: for then knowledge is no more Lumen /iccum, whereof 
Heraclitus the profound ſaid, Lumen ficcum optima anima; but it becometh 
Lumen madidum, or maceratum, being ſteeped and infuſed in the humours of 
the affections. And as for the third point, it deſerveth to be a little ſtood upon, 
and not to be lightly paſſed over: for if any man ſhall think by view and enquiry 
into theſe ſenſible and material things to attain that light, whereby he may reveal 
unto himſelf the nature or will of God; then indeed 1s he ſpoiled by vain philcſo- 


phy: for the contemplation of God's creatures and works produceth (having re- 


gard to the works and creatures themſelves) knowledge ; but, having regard to 
God, no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which is broken knowledge. And 
therefore it was moſt aptly faid by one of Plato's ſchool, © That the ſenſe of man 
e carrieth a reſemblance with the ſun, which, as we ſee, openeth and revealeth 
te all the terreſtrial globe; but then again it obſcureth and concealeth the ſtars and 


.«« celeſtial globe: ſo doth the ſenſe diſcover natural things, but it darkeneth and 


e ſhutteth up divine.” And hence it is true, that it hath proceeded, that divers 
grow learned men have been heretical, whilſt they have ſought to fly up to the 
ecrets of the Deity by the waxen wings of the ſenſes: and as for the conceit, 
that too much knowledge ſhould incline a man to atheiſm, and that the ignorance 
of ſecond cauſes ſhould make a more devoùt dependance upon God, which is the 
firſt cauſe: Firſt, it is good to aſk the queſtion which Job aſked of his friends : 
Will you lye for God, as one man will do for another, to gratify bim? For certain it 
is, that God worketh nothing in nature but by cond thts; and if they would 
have it otherwiſe believed, it is mere impoſture, as it were in favour towards God 
and nothing elſe but to offer to the author of truth, the unclean ſacrifice of a lye. 
But farther, it is an aſſured truth, and a concluſion of experience, that a little 
or ſuperficial knowledge of philoſophy may incline the mind of man to atheiſm, 


but a farther proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again to religion; for 


in the entrance of philoſophy, when the ſecond cauſes, which are next unto the 
ſenſes, do offer themſelves to the mind of man, if it dwell and ſtay there, it may 
induce ſome oblivion of the higheſt cauſe ; but when a man paſſeth on farther, 
and ſeeth the dependance of cauſes, and the works of providence; then, accord- 
ing to the allegory of the poets, he will eaſily believe git the higheſt link of na- 
ture's chain muſt needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's chair. To conclude there- 
fore: let no man, 2 a weak conceit of ſobriety, or an ill- applied moderation, 
a 


book of God's word, or in the book of God's works; divinity or philoſophy; but 
rather let men endeavour an endleſs progreſs, or proficience in both; only let men 


beware that wy apply both to charity, and not to ſwelling; to uſe, and not to 


:oftentation; an 
learnings together, 


again, that they do not unwiſely mingle, or confound theſe 
AND as for the diſgraces which learning receiveth from politicians, they be of 


for 


t a man can ſearch too far, or be too well ſtudied in the 
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for the honour and exerciſe of arms; that it doth mar and pervert mens diſpoſi- 
tions for matter of government and policy, in making them too cutious and _ 
irreſolute by variety of reading, or too peremptory or poſitive by ſtrictneſs of rules 
and axioms, or too immoderate and den vg reaſon of the greatneſs of ex- 

es, or too incompatible and differing from the times, by reaſon of the diſſi 
mln of examples; or at leaſt, that it doth divert mens travels from action and 
buſineſs, and bringeth them to a love of leiſure and privateneſs; and that it doth = 
bring into ſtates a relaxation of 3 * whilſt every man is more ready to argue, 
than to obey and execute, Out of this conceit, Cato, ſurnamed the Cenſor, one 
of the wiſeſt men indeed that ever lived, when Carneades the philoſopher came in 
embaſſage to Rome, and that the young men of Rome began to flock about him, 
being alſured with the ſweetneſs and majeſty of his eloquence and learning, gave 
counſel in open ſenate, that they ſhould give him his _ with all ſpecd, leſt - 
he ſhould infe& and enchant the minds and affeftions of the youth, and at un- 


awares bring in an alteration of the manners and cuſtoms of the ſtate. Out of 
the ſame conceit, or humour, did Virgil, A his pen to the advantage of his 
country, and the diſadvantage of his own profeſſion, make a kind of ſeparation 
between policy and government, and between arts and ſciences, in the verſes ſo \ 
much renowned, attributing and DEA jb the one to the Romans, and leaving 
and yielding the other to the Grecians, Tu gere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes, etc. Solikewiſe we ſée that Anytus, the accuſer of Socrates, G 
laid it, as an article of charge and accuſation againſt him, that he did, with the 
variety and power of his diflourles and diſputations, withdraw yoting men from 
due reverence to the laws and cuſtoms of their country; and that he did N a 
dangerous and pernicious ſcience, which was, to make the worſe matter ſeem the 
better, and to 15 preſs truth by force of eloquence and ſpeech. —@_. 
But theſe, oy the like imputations have rather a countenance of gravity, than 
my ground of juſtice: for experience doth warrant, that, both in perſons ard in 
times, there hath been a meeting, and concurrence in learning and arms, floutiſh- 
ing and excelling in the ſame men, and the ſame ages. For, as for men, there 
cannot be a better nor the like inſtance, as of that pair, Alexander the Great, and 
Julius Cæſar the dictator; whereof the one was Ariſtotle's ſcholar in philoſophy, 
and the other was Cicero's rival in etoquence: or, if any man had er call 97 
ſcholars, that were great generals, than generals that were great ſcholars, let him 
take Epaminondas the Theban, or Xenophon the Athenian ; whereof. the one 
was the firſt that abated the power of Sparta, and the other was the firſt that made 
way to the overthrow of the monarchy of Perſia. And this concurrence is yet 
more viſible in times than in perſons, by how much an age is greater object than a 
man. For both in Egypt, Aſſyria, Perſia, Græcia, and Rome, the fame times 
that are moſt renowned for arms, are likewiſe moſt admired: for learning; ſo that 
the greateſt authors and philoſophers, and the greateſt captains and governors have 
lived in the ſame ages. Neither can it otherwiſe be : for as, in man, the ripeneſs 
of ſtrength of the body and mind cometh much about an age, fave that the ſtrength 
of the body cometh ſomewhat the more early; ſo, in ſtates, arms, and learning, : 228 
whereof the one correſpondeth to the body, the other to the ſoul of man, have a 
concurrence or near ſequence in times. | 3 
And for matter of policy and government, that learning ſhould rather hurt, 
than enable thereunto, is a thing very improbable: we ſee it is accounted an error, 
to commit a natural body to empirick 8 which commonly have a few 
pleaſing receipts, whereupon they are confident and adventurous, but know neither 
the cauſes of diſeaſes, nor the complexions of patients, nor peril of accidents;. > 
nor the true method of cures: we ſee it is a like error to rely upon advocates or 
lawyers, which are only men of practice, and not grounded in their books, who 
are many times eaſily: ſurpriſed, when matter gallech out beſides their experience, 
to the prejudice of the cauſes they Handle: ſo, by like reaſon, it cannot be but a, 
matter of doubtful conſequence, if ſtates. be managed by empirick ſtateſmen, not 
well mingled with men grounded in learning. But contrariwiſe, it is almoſt 
without inſtance contradictory, that ever any government was difaſtrous, that was 
in the hands of learned governors. For howſoever it hath been ordinary with 
Vor. IJ. 883 politick 
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politick men to extenuate and diſable learned men by the names of pedants; yet 
in the records of time it appeareth, in many particulars, that the governments of 
rinces in minority (notwithſtanding the infinite diſadvantage of that kind of ſtate) 
ave nevertheleſs excelled the government of princes of mature age, even for that 
reaſon which they ſeek to traduce, which is, that by that occaſion the ſtate hath 
been in the hands of pedants: for ſo was the ſtate of Rome for the firſt five years, 
which are ſo much magnified, —_ the minority of Nero, in the hands of 
Seneca, a pedant: ſo it was again, for ten years ſpace or more, during the 
minority of Gordianus the younger, with great applauſe and contentation in the 
hands of Miſitheus, a pedant: ſo was it, before that, in the minority of Alexander 
Severus, in like happineſs, in hands not much unlike, by reaſon of the rule of 
the women, who were aided by the teachers and preceptors. Nay, let a man 
look into the government of the biſhops of Rome, as by name, into the govern- 
ment of Pius Quintus, and Sextus Quintus, in our times, who were both at their 
entrance eſteemed but as pedantical friars, and he ſhall find that ſuch popes do 
preater things, and proceed upon truer principles of ſtate, than thoſe which have 
aſcended to the papacy from an education and breeding in affairs of ſtate, and courts 
of princes ; for although men bred in learning are rhaps to ſeek in points of 
convenience, and accommodating for the preſent, which the Italians call ragion/ 
di flato, whereof the ſame Pius Quintus could not hear ſpoken with patience, 
terming them inventions againſt religion and the moral virtues; yet on the other 
fide, to recompenſe that, they are perfect in thoſe ſame plain grounds of religion, 
juſtice, honour, and moral virtue, which if they be well and watchfully purſued, 
there will be ſeldom uſe of thoſe other, no more than of phyſick in a ſound or 
well-dieted body. Neither can the experience of one man's life furniſh examples 
and precedents for the events of one man's life: for as it happeneth ſometimes that 
the grandchild, or other deſcendant, reſembleth the anceſtor, more than the 
ſon; ſo many times occurrences of preſent times may ſort better with ancient ex- 
amples, than with thoſe of the later, or immediate times: and laſtly, the wit of 
one man can no more countervail learning, than one man's means can hold way 
with a common purſe. | 3 
And as for thoſe particular ſeducements, or indiſpoſitions of the mind for policy 
and government, which learning is pretended to inſinuate; if it be granted that 
any ſuch thing be, it muſt be remembered withal, that learning miniſtreth in 
every of them greater ſtrength of medicine or remedy, than it offereth cauſe of 
indiſpoſition or infirmity: for if, by a ſecret operation, it make men perplexed and 
irreſolute, on the other ſide, by plain precept, it teacheth them when, and upon 
what ground to reſolve; yea, and how to carry things in ſuſpenſe without pre- 
judice, till they reſolve: if it make men poſitive and regular, it teacheth them 
what things are in their nature demonſtrative, and what are conjectural; and as well 
the uſe of diſtinctions and exceptions, as the latitude of principles and rules. If 
it miſlead by diſproportion, or diſtimilitude of examples, it teacheth men the 
force of circumſtances, the errors of compariſons, and all the cautions of appli- 
cation; ſo that in all theſe it doth rectify more effectually, than it can pervert. 
And theſe medicines it conveyeth into mens minds much more forcibly by the 
quickneſs and penetration of examples. For let a man look into the errors of 
Clement the ſeventh, ſo lively deſcribed by Guicciardine, who ſerved under him, 
or into the errors of Cicero, painted out by his own pencil in his epiſtles to Atti- 
cus, and he will fly apace from being irreſolute. Let him look into the errors of 
Phocion, and he will pee how he be obſtinate or inflexible. Let him but read 
the fable of Ixion, and it will hold him from being vaporous or imaginative. Let 
him look into the errors of Cato the ſecond, and he will never be one of the An- 
tipodes, to tread oppoſite to the preſent world. 
And for the conceit, that learning ſhould diſpoſe men to leiſure and privateneſs, 
and make men ſlothful; it were a ſtrange thing if that, which accuſtometh the 
mind to a perpetual motion and agitation, ſhould induce flothfulneſs ; whereas 
contrariwiſe it may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love buſineſs for itſelf, 
but thoſe. that are learned: for other perſons love it for profit; as an hireling, that 
loves the work for the wages; or for honour, as becauſe it beareth them up in 
; the 
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nia - OF LEARNING. - 


the eyes of men, and refreſheth their reputation, which otherwiſe would wear; 
or becauſe it putteth them in mind of their fortune, and giveth them occaſion to 
pleaſure and difhleafiire; or becauſe it exerciſeth ſome faculty, wherein they take 
pride, and ſo entertaineth them in good humour and pleaſing conceits toward 
themſelves; or becauſe it advanceth any other their ends. So that, as it is ſaid of 
untrue valours, that ſome mens valours are in the eyes of them that look on; ſo 
ſuch mens induſtries are in the eyes of others, or at leaſt in regard of their 
own deſignments: only learned men love buſineſs, as an action according to 
nature, as agreeable to health of mind, as exerciſe is to health of body, taking 
pleaſure in the action itſelf, and not in the purchaſe : ſo that of all men they 
are the moſt indefatigable, if it be towards any buſineſs which can hold or detain 
their mind. | | 
And if any man be laborious in reading and ſtudy, and yet idle in buſineſs and 
action, it groweth from ſome weakneſs of body, or ſoftneſs of ſpirit ; ſuch as 
Seneca ſpeaketh of: Quidam tam ſunt umbratiles, ut putent in turbido eſſe, quicquid 
in luce e; and not of learning: well may it be, that ſuch a point of a man's nature 
may make him give himſelf to learning, but it is not learning that breedeth any 
ſuch point in his nature. 
And that learning ſhould take up too much time or leiſure : I anſwer: the moſt 


active, or buſy man, that hath been or can be, hath (no queſtion) many vacant 


times of leiſure, while he expecteth the tides and returns of buſineſs (except he be 
either tedious and of no diſpatch, or lightly and unworthily ambitious, to meddle 
in things that may be better done by others:) and then the queſtion is but, how 
thoſe ſpaces and times of leiſure ſhall be filled and ſpent; whether in pleaſures, or 
in ſtudies; as was well anſwered by Demoſthenes to his adverſary Æſchines, that 
was a man given to pleaſure, and told him, that his orations did ſmell of the lamp: 


% 


Indeed (faid Demoſthenes) there is a great difference between the things that 


« you and I do by lamp-light.” So as no man need doubt, that learning will 
expulſe buſineſs ; but rather it will keep and defend the poſſeſſion of the mind 
againſt idleneſs and pleaſure, which otherwiſe, at unawares, may enter, to the 
prejudice of both. © | ee 

Again, for that other conceit, that learning ſhould undermine the reverence 
of laws and government, it is aſſuredly a mere depravation and calumny, without 
all ſhadow of truth. For to ſay, that a blind cuſtom of obedience ſhould be a 
ſurer obligation, than duty taught and underſtood; it is to affirm, that a blind 
man may tread ſurer by a guide, than a ſeeing man can by a light. And it is 
without all controverſy, that learning doth make the minds of men gentle, ge- 
nerous, maniable, and pliant to government; whereas ignorance makes them chur- 
liſh, thwarting, and mutinous: and the evidence of time doth clear this aſſertion, 
conſidering that the moſt barbarous, rude, and unlearned times have been moſt 
ſubject to tumults, ſeditions, and changes. 


And as to the judgment of Cato the Cenſor, he was well puniſhed for his blaſ- 
phemy againſt learning, in the ſame kind wherein he offended; for when he was 
paſt threeſcore years old, he was taken with an extreme deſire to go to ſchool 
again, and to learn the Greek tongue, to the end to peruſe the Greek authors ; 
which doth well demonſtrate, that his former cenſure of the Grecian learning 
was rather an affected gravity, than according to the inward ſenſe of his own 


opinion. And as for Virgil's verſes, though it pleaſed him to brave the world in 


taking to the Romans the art of empire, and leaving to others the arts of ſubjects; 


yet ſo much is manifeſt, that the Romans never aſcended to that heighth of em- 
pire, till the time they had aſcended to the heighth of other arts. For in the time 
of the two firſt Cæſars, which had the art of government in greateſt perfection, 
there lived the beſt poet, Virgilius Maro; the beſt hiſtoriographer, Titus Livius; 
the beſt antiquary, Marcus Varro; and the beſt, or ſecond orator, Marcus Cicero, 
that to the memory of man are known. As for the accuſation of Socrates, the 
time mult be remember'd when it was proſecuted; which was under the thirty 
tyrants, the moſt baſe, bloody, and envious perſons that have governed; which 
revolution of ſtate was no ſooner over, but Socrates, whom they had made a per- 
{on criminal, was made a perſon heroical, and his memory accumulate with honours 
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towards ul which the example and countenance of two ſo learned princes, 
queen Elizabeth, and your — 2 
i of excelent light, and ef 
place and authority in our nation. ; ORE" 
Now therefore we come to that third ſort of diſcredit, or diminution of credit, 
that progeth unto learning from learned men themſelves, which commonly 
cleaveth fa 


benign influence, hath wrought in all men of 


ments. | ES 

Concerning want, and that 1 the caſe of learned men uſually to begin with 
little, and not to grow rich ſo faſt as other men, by reaſon they convert not their 
labours chiefly to lucre and increaſe: It were good to leave the common place in 
commendation of poverty to ſome friar to handle, to whom much was attributed 
by Machiavel in this point; when he ſaid, That the kingdom of the clergy had 
been lon before at an end, if the reputation, and reverence CRE the 

785 Se c d 


ars had not borne out the ſcandal of the ſuperfſuities and. exceſſes 
5 c of biſhops and prelates. So a man might ſay, that the telicity and delicacy. of 
princes and great perſons had long ſince turned to rudeneſs and b TR if the 
poverty of learning had not kept up civility and honour of life: but, without any 

ſuch adyantages, it is worthy the. obſervation, what a reverend and honoured 

thing poverty of fortune was, for ſome ages, in the Roman ſtate, which never- 
dei Was a ſtate without paradoxes: for we ſee what Titus Livius ſaith in his in- 
troduction: Cacterum aut me amor negotii ſuſcepti fallit, aut nulla unguam reſpublica 
nec major, nec ſunctior, nec bonis exemplis dittor fuit ; nec in quam tam ſerae avaritia 
luxuriaque immigraverint ; nec ubi tantus ac tam diu paupertati et hoxgs 
fuerit. We ſee likewiſe, after that the ſtate of Rome was not itſelf, but did de- 
generate, how that perſon, that took upon, him to be counſellor to Julius Czfar, 
after his victory, where to begin his reſtoration of the ſtate, maketh it of all points 
the moſt ſummary to take away the eſtimation of wealth: Verum haec, et omnia 
mala pariter cum honore pecuniae definent, i neque magiſtratus, neque alia vulgo 
cupienda, venalia erunt. To conclude this point, as it was truly ſaid; that rubor 
/t virtutis color, though ſometime it come from vice: ſo it may be fitly ſaid, that 
aupertas eſt virtutis fortuna; though ſometimes it may proceed from miſgovern- 
ment and accident. Surely Solomon, hath pronounced it both in cenſure, Qui 
feſtinat ad druitias, non erit inſons; and in precept ; Buy the truth, and ſell it not; 
and ſo of. wiſdom and knowledge; judging that means were to be ſpent, upon 
learning, and, OE applied to means. And as for the privateneſs, or 
obſcureneſs (as it nay be in vulgar eſtimation accounted) of life of contemplative 
men; it is a theme ſo common, to extol a private life not taxed with ſenſuality 
and ſloth, in compariſon, and to the diſadvantage of a civil life, for ſafety, 

| liberty, pleaſure, and dignity, or at leaſt freedom from indignity, as no man hand- 
leth it, but handleth it well: ſuch a conſonancy it hath to mens conceits in the 
expreſſing, and to mens conſents. in the allowing. This only I will add, that 
W IF, orgotten, in ſtates, and not living in the eyes of men, are like the 
images of Caſſius and Brutus in the funeral of Junia; of which not being re- 


= 


preſented, as 
viſebantyr, 


KT, 
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many others were, Tacitus faith, Eo ipſo pragfulgebunt, quod non. 


| And 
7-0 a 


for meanneſs of employment, that which is moſt traduced to con- 
a is, that the 2 is commonly allotted to them; which 
age, becauſe it is the age of leaſt authority, it is transferred to the diſeſteeming 
of thoſe employments wherein youth is converſant, and which are converſant 
about youth. But how unjuſt this traducement is (if you will reduce things from 
popularity of opinign to meaſure of reaſon) may appear in that, we ſee, men are 
more curious what they put into a new veſſel, than into a veſſel ſeaſoned; and 
| what mould they lay —— a young plant, than about a plant corroborate » ſo as 
the weakeſt terms and times of all things uſe to have the beſt applications and helps. 
And will you hearken to the Hebrew Rabbins ? Tour young men ſhall ſee vifions, 
and your old men ſhall dream dreams: ſay they, youth is the worthier age, for that 
viſions are nearer apparitions of God, than dreams. And let it be noted, that 
howſoever the condition of life 2 hath been ſcorned upon theatres, as the 
ape of tyranny ; and that the modern looſeneſs or negligence hath taken no due 
regard to the choice of ſchoolmaſters and tutors; yet the ancient wiſdom of the beſt 
times did always make a juſt complaint, that ſtates were too buy with their laws, 
and too negligent in point of education: which excellent part of ancient diſcipline 
hath been in ſome ſort revived of late times, by the colleges of the Jeſuits ; of 
whom, although in regard of their ſuperſtition I may ſay, quo meliores, eo dete- 
riores; yet in regard of this, and ſome other points concerning human learning 
and moral matters, I may ſay, as Ageſilaus ſaid to his enemy Pharnabaſus, Talis 
quum fis, utinam nofter eſſes. And thus much touching the diſcredits drawn from 
the fortunes of learned men. 

As touching the manners of learned men, it is a thing perſonal and individual : 
and no doubt there be amongſt them, as in other profeſſions, of all temperatures; 
but yet ſo as it is not without truth, which is ſaid, that abeunt ffudia in mores, 
ſtudies have an influence and operation upon the manners of thoſe that are con- 
verſant in them. | t i 

But upon an attentive and indifferent review, I, for my part, canhot find any 
diſgrace to learning can proceed from the manners of learned men not inherent 
to them as they are learned; except it be a fault (which was the ſuppoſed fault of 
Demoſthenes, Cicero, Cato the — Seneca, and many more) that, becauſe 
the times they read of are commonly better than the times they live in, and the 
duties taught better than the duties practiſed, they contend ſometimes too far to 
bring things to perfection, and to reduce the corruption of manners to honeſty of 
precepts, or examples of too great heighth. And yet hereof they have caveats 
enough in their own walks. For Solon, when he was aſked whether he had 
given his citizens the beſt laws, anſwered wiſely, Yea, of ſuch as they would 
receive: and Plato, finding that his own heart could not agree with the cor- 
rupt manners of his country, refuſed to bear place or office; ſaying, ©* That a 
* man's country was to be uſed as his parents were, that is, with humble per- 
% ſuafions, and not with conteſtations.” And Czfar's counſellor put in the — 
caveat, Non ad vetera inſtituta revocans, quae jampridem corruptis moribus ludibrio 
ſunt: and Cicero noteth this error directly in Cato the ſecond; when he writes to 
his friend Atticus; Cato optime ſentit, 70 nocet interdum reipublicae ; loquitur enim 
2 in republica Platonis, non tanquam in faece Romuli. And the ſame Cicero 
doth excuſe and expound the 1 for going too far, and being too exact in 
their preſcripts, when he ſaith; Mi ipſi praeceptores virtutis, et nagiſtri videntur 
fines officiorum paulo longius, quam natura vellet, protuliſſe, ut cum ad ultimum animo 
contendiſſemus, ibi tamen, ubi oportet, confiſteremus: and yet himſelf might have 
 faid, Monitis ſum minor ipſe meis; for it was his own fault, though not in fo ex- 
treme a degree. py + 5 

Another fault likewiſe much of this kind hath been incident to learned men; 
which 1s, that they have eſteemed the preſervation, , and honour of their 
countries or maſters, before their own _ or ſafeties. For ſo faith Demo- 
ſthenes unto the Athenians : If it pleaſe you to note it, my counſels unto you are 
"08 ſuch, whereby I ſhould grow great amongſt you, and you become little 
7 amon the Grecians: but they be of that nature, as they are ſometimes not 

good for me to give, but are always good for you to follow.” And ſo Seneca, 

Vo. I. . 5 ee 
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aſter he had conſcerated that H u Nrrumis to the eternal glory of learned 
governors, held en His honeſt and Jo yal Courſe of good and free counſol, after His 
maſter grew extremely corrupt in his govertitiieine, Neither can this point othet- 
wiſe be; for learming endueth mens md With & true ſenſe of the Trailty of their 
perſons, the caſualty of their fortunes, and the dighity vf their ſoul and Posten: 


10 that it > knpOſſible for theta to eſteem that any preathek of their own fortune 


vun be a true or worthy end of their being und otdaintieht; and therefore are de- 
ſirous to give their account to God, and ſo UkewiR se Meir matters under God 
re ; Afid Hot 
Beer hu hi tuerefeci : whereas the corrupter ſort of mere pollticians, hat have not 
their thoughts eſtabliſhed by learning in the lee and approhenſion of duty, nor 
ever look abroad into Wniverſality, do refer all things to themſelves, and thruſt 
themſelves into the centre of the world, as if all lines Ihould meet in them and 
their fortunes; never caring, in all tempeſts, what becomes of the Thip of ſtate, 
ſo they may fave thernfeves in the cockboit of their own fortune; Whereas men 
chat feel the weight of duty, and kitow the Hints of ſelf.- love, uſe to make good 
their places and duties, though with peril, And if they Rand in ſeditious and 
violent alterations, i is rather the reverettee which ray ties both adverte parties 
dogive to honeſty, than any verſitile advantage of their own carriage. But for 


this point of tender ſenſe, and feſt obligation of duty, Whith learning Goth endue 


the mind withal, howſoever fortune may tax it, and many in che depth of their 
corrupt principles may deſpiſe it, yet it will receive an open allowance, and there- 
fore needs the leſs diſproof or excuſation. | 

Another fuult incident contmohly to learned men, Which may be more pro- 
bably defended, than truly denied, is, chat they fill foractimes in applying 
therſelves to particular perſons: whith Want of &a application arifeth from two 
cutiſes; the One, becauſe the fargeneſs of their Wind Gah Naräly eenfine itfelf to 
dwell in the exquiſite obſervation or examination of the nature an cuſtotfrs of 


one perſon: for it is a ſpeech for a #64 Het Tor u Wiſe mam: Sus mugbum 
alter Ulteri nbeutrum func. IAI pied, that he that cannot con- 


tract tke fglit of His nnd, as Well us dAper fe a Aflate , Werteth a great faculty. 


But chere is u ſccond cauſe, Much &% #50 ubiey, But a fejechen upon choice and 


jadginent: forthe honeſt and juſt pounds of obſervation, dy ehe perſon upon 


ah6ther, extend no further, Hut to #nderfland Hit ſufftetentiy, whereby net to 


give him offefice, or whereby to be able to pive R faithful el, or hereby 
to ſtand upon reaſonable guard and chutioh, in refpett Of a an' felf: but tb 
be ſpeculative into wnothermin, to che end to kfiow N to Work Fim, er wind 
him, * — him, proceedeth from a heart that is double und Uaven, und not 
entire and irgenuous; Which as in friendſhip it is Wut of iritegrity, ſo towards 


princes or ſaperiors, is want of duty. For the cuſtom of the Levant, which is, 


that ſubjects do forbetir to gage or fix their Eyes upon Princes, is in the outward 


, ceretnony barbarous, but the oral is good: forinh bug not, by cutihi and 


bent obſervations, to pierce and penetrate imo the Hearts of Kings, which the 
Scripture huth declared to be inſcrutable. Gre co 109 

I here is yet another fault (with which I will wonthite this part) Which is 
often noted in learned men, thitthey do many times fall fo obſerverdecehoy und 
diſcretion in their behaviour and carriage, and commit errors in final and ordi- 
nary points of action, ſo as the vulgar fort of capacities Ub hakt a judgtnent of 


them In greater muttefs, by chat which they find wanting in them in finaller. But 


this conſequence doth often decitve men, for wifeh Ido wvefer them ver to that 


which was faid by Themiſtocles, afrogantly und uncivilly being upplied to him- 


ſelf out of his own mouth; but, — applied to the general ſtate of thiw/queſtion, 
pertinently and juſtly; when, rivited '& tbudh u lite, he faid, © he could 
not fiddle, but he could mak u final yown a greut ate. So, hodoubt, many 


| mn de vel den in the paſſages of government and policy, r hre 20 ſock in 


fle and punctual occaſions. I irefer them alfo to that whith Plato fald ef lis 
maſter Socrutes, whom he compartd to de gultypots of apotheeuries, which on 
the outſide had apes und'owls, und antiques, but contained withiti ſovereign and 


. 


Preeious liquors and eonſections; acknowledging, that to un external report he was 


not 
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got without ſuperficial levities and deformities, bur was inwirdly fepleniſtied with 


excellent virtues and powers. And ſo much touching the point of manners of 


learned men. 


But in the mean time I have no purpole to give allowance to ſome conditions .- 


baſe and utiworthy, wherein divers profeſſors err nogget+ 54 ya 
_—— and gone the fie; (ach as were thoſe trencher philoſophers, hic in 
the later age of the Roman ſtate were uſually in the houſes of great perſons, being 


'M ltc better than ſolemn paraſites; of which kind, Lucian maketh « merry deſorip- 
I'M 


| ax, — that the great lady took to ride with her in her coath, and 
—_— have him catry bee tinlonhin, which he doing officioafly, and yet 
uncomely, the page feoffed, and ſaid, . That he doubted, the philoſopher of a 
« Stoick- would turm tobe a Cynick.” But above all the reſt, the 2 
pable flattery, whereutwo many (not unlearned) have abaled abuſed theit 
wits and pens, turning (as Du Bartas faith) Hecuba into Helena, and Fauſtina inte 


*  Lucretia, hath moſt diminiſhed the price and eſtimation of learning. Neither i 


the modern deditations of books and writings, as to patrons, th be commended : 
for that bobks (ſuch as are worthy the name of books) ought to have no patrons, 
but truth and teaſon. And the ancient cuſtom was, to dedicate them only to 
private and equal friends, or to entitle the books with theit names; or if to kings 
and great perions, it was to ſome ſuch as the ert of the book was fit and 
proper for: but theſe and the like courſes may deſerve tather reprehenſion than 
defence. 


Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeration ot application of learned 


men to men in furtunt. For the anſwer was good that Diogenes made to one that 
aſked him in mockery: How it came ee 
« of rich men, and not rich men of phloſapbers ? He anſwered ſoberly, and yer 
ſharply: © Becauſe'the one fort knew what they had weed of, and the other did 
« not,” And bf the like nature was the awfwer r. $ wade, when 
having a petition to Diomſus, and no car given to him, he fell don at his feet; 
whereupon Dionyfias ſtay d, and 
. philepley Fac 60 kiwi, 6s fot 

would offer the proßeſfion an indignity, as for à private ſuft 
to fall at a 2 But he anſwered: ** ea, 7 (od burt was the 
< fault of Dionyfias, that he had his cars in His feet.” Neither was it accounted 
weaknels, but difcretion in him that would not difpate his beſt with Adriantrs 
Czſat; excuiing himſelf, < That it was reafon v0 yield to him that commanded 
*« thirty legions.” Theſe and the ke applications, and Roopiny to points of ne- 
Ceſſity and convenience, cannot be diſallowed : for Hough they may have forne 

outward baſencis, ytt, in a jadgraent truly made, they are to be geconnted fub- 
miſſions to the occafivn, and nut to tht perſon. | 


Norty I proceed! to thoſe errors and vanities, which have irrtervened æmongft the 
ſtudies thetnfelves-ofthe learned, which is that which is principal rid proper to 


the preſent argument; wherein my purpoſe is not to make a TuBihcation of the 


errors, but, by u crnſure und ſeparmon of che errors, do nabe a fullication of 


that which is good anll found, and to deliver chat from the aſper fin of the other. 
For we ou that it is the manner of men to frandalive and ld Mat vyHich re- 
taineth the ſtate and virtue, by taking advantage upon thet which is corrupt and 
degenerate; as the heathens in the primitive ohureh ufd to hen ard ln the 


Chriſtians with the faults and vorruptions ef heretieks. But neverthelefs Thave wo 


meaning at this time to make any exact animadverſien uf the errors and impe- 
diments in matters of learning, which ave more ſecret and remote from vul⸗ 
3 but only to ſpeak unto ſuch us do fall wider, or rear unto, a popular 
obſervation. | ; 
There be therefore chiefly three vunities in ſtuches, whereby bea 
moſt trallured. For hoſe things we do efteem vain, which are e 
frivolous, thoſe which either have mo truth, or no iſe: and thefe 


hath bern 
Falſe or 
ns we 


eſteem vain, which-are either oredulous or eurieus; kn Ther in mat 
, 'tlrere 


ter, of words: 10 chat in reaſon, as well as in expert Wort to be three 
| three 


him the hearing, and granted it; and after- 
of philoſophy, reproved Ariſtippus, chat 
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three diſtempers (as I may term them) of learning: the firſt, fantaſtical learning; 
the ſecond, contentious learning; and the laſt, delicate learning; vain imagina- 
tions, vain altercations, and vain affectations; and with the laſt I will begin. 

Martin Luther, conducted (no doubt) by an higher providence, but in diſcourſe of 


reaſon, finding what a province he had undertaken againſt the biſhop of Rome, 


and the degenerate traditions of the church, and finding his own ſolitude, being 
no ways aided by the opinions of his own time, was enforced to awake all anti- 

uity, and to call former times to his ſuccour, to make a 1 the pre- 
ſent time. So that the ancient authors, both in divinity, and in humanity, which 
had long time flept in libraries, began generally to be read and revolved. 
This by conſequence did draw on a neceſſity of a more exquiſite travel in the 
lan s original, wherein thoſe authors did write, for the Ge underſtanding 
of thoſe authors, and the better advantage of preſſing and applying their words. 
And thereof grew again a delight in their manner of ſtyle and e, and an 
admiration of that kind of writing; which was much furthered and precipitated by 


the enmity and oppoſition, that the propounders of thoſe primitive, but ſeemin g 


new, opinions had againſt the ſchoolmen, who were generally of the contrary 
and whoſe writings were altogether in a differing ſtyle and form, taking 
iberty to coin, and frame new terms of art to expreſs their own ſenſe, and to avoid 
circuit of ſpeech, without regard to the pureneſs, pleaſantneſs, and (as I may 
call it) lawfulneſs, of the phraſe or word. And again, becauſe the great labour 
then was with the people (of whom the Phariſees were wont to ſay, Execrabilis 
ia turba, quae non novit legem) for the winning and perſuading of them, there 
grew of ces qu" in chief price and requeſt, eloquence and variety of diſcourſe, 
as the fitteſt and forcibleſt acceſs into the capacity of the vulgar ſort: fo that theſe 
four cauſes concurring, the admiration of ancient authors, the hate of the ſchool- 
men, the exact ſtudy of languages, and the efficacy of preaching, did bring in an 


affected ſtudy of eloquence, and copia of ſpeech, which then began to flouriſh. . 


This grew ſpeedily to an exceſs; for men began to hunt more after words than 
matter; and more after the choiceneſs of the phraſe, and the round and clean 
compoſition of the ſentence, and the ſweet falling of the clauſes, and the varying 
and illuſtration of their works with tropes and figures, than after the weight of 
matter, worth of ſubject, ſoundneſs of argument, life of invention, or depth of 
Judgment: Then grew the flowing and watry vein of Oſorius, the Portugal 

iſhop, to be in price. Then did Sturmius ſpend ſuch infinite and curious pains 
upon Cicero the orator, and Hermogenes the rhetorician, beſides his own books 
of periods, and imitation, and the like. Then did Car of Cambridge, and Aſ- 


cham, with their lectures and writings, almoſt 'deify Cicero and Demoſthenes, 


and allure all young men, that were ſtudious, unto that delicate and poliſhed 
kind of learning. Then did Eraſmus take occaſion to make the ſcoffing echo; 
Decem annos conſumpſi in legendo Cicerone : and the echo anſwered in Greek, "Oye, 
Afine. Then grew the learning of the ſchoolmen to be utterly deſpiſed as barba- 
rous. In ſum, the whole inclination and bent of thoſe times was rather towards 
copia, than weight. BR OTE 4 | 

Here therefore is the firſt diſtemper of learning, when men ſtudy words, and 
not matter : whereof though I have repreſented an example of late times, yet it 
hath been, and will be ſecundum majus et minus in all time. And how is it poſſi- 


ble but this ſhould have an operation to diſcredit learning, even with vulgar capa- 


cities, when they ſee learned mens works like the firſt letter of a patent, or limned 
book; which though it hath large flouriſhes, yet it is but a letter? It ſeems to 
me that Pygmalion's frenzy is a good emblem or portraiture- of this vanity : 
for words are but the images of matter, and except they have life of ans to 
u_ invention, to fall in love with them is all one, as to fall in love with a 
picture. 


But yet, notwithſtanding, it is a thing not haſtily to be condemned, to cloath and 


adorn the obſcurity, even of philoſophy itſelf, with ſenſible and Plauſible elocu- 
tion; for hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, and of Plato alſo in ſome degree; and hereof likewiſe there is great uſe: 


his: wad | K : 8 i 
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it is ſome hindrance ; becauſe it is too early ſatisfactory to the mind of man, and 
ifa man be to have any uſe of ſuch knowledge in civil 'occafions, of confers ' 


uencheth the deſire of farther ſearch, before we come to a juſt period: but 


wh habe in perl authors which write in that manner, But the erbel of this 
is ſo juſtly contemp ible, that as Hercules, when he ſaw the image of Adonis, 
venus minion, in a temple, ſaid in diſdain, Nil. ſacri es; fo there is none of 
Hercules followers in — that is, the more ſevere and laborious ſort i of 
enquirers into truth, but ill deſpiſe thoſe delicacies and affectations, as in- 
deed capable of no divineneſs. And thus much of the firſt diſeaſe or diſtemper 
9 . which followeth, is in nature worſe than the former: for as ſub- 
ance of matter is better than beauty of words, ſo, contrariwiſe, vain matter is worſe 
than vain words; wherein it ſeemeth the e ſion of St. Paul was not only 
proper for thoſe times, but prophetical for the times following; and not only re- 
ſpective to divinity, but extenſive to all knowledge : Devita prophanas vocum no- 
vitates, et oppoſitiones falſi nominis ſcientiae. For he aſſigneth two marks and badges 
of ſuſpected and falſified ſcience: the one, the novelty and ſtrangeneſs of terms; 
the other, the ſtrictneſs of poſitions, which of neceſſity doth induce oppoſitions, 
and ſo queſtions and altercations. Surely like as many ſubſtances in nature which 
are ſolid, do putrefy and corrupt into worms; ſo it is the property of good and 
ſound knowledge, to 3 and diſſolve into a number of ſubtle, idle, unwhole- 
ſome, and (as I may term them) vermiculate queſtions, which have indeed a kind 
of quickneſs, and life of ſpirit, but no ſoundneſs of matter, or goodneſs of quality. 
This kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongſt the ſchoolmen, who, 
having ſharp and ſtrong wits, and abundance of leiſure, and ſmall variety of 
reading; but their wits being ſhut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly Ariffotle 
their dictator) as their perſons were ſhut = in the cells of monaſteries and col- 


leges, and knowing little hiſtory, either of nature or time, did out of no great 


quantity of matter, and infinite agitation of wit, {pin out iinto us thoſe laborious 
webs of learning, which are extant in their books. For the wit and mind of 
man, if it work upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures of 
God, worketh according to the ſtuff, and is limited thereby: but if it work upon 
itſelf, as the ſpider worketh his web, then it is endleſs, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineneſs of thread and work, but of no 
ſubſtance or profit.. | 52 of 

This ſame unprofitable ſubtility or curioſity is of two ſorts; either in the ſub- 
ject itſelf that they handle, when it is a fruitleſs ſpeculation, or controverſy ( whereof 


there are no ſmall number both in divinity and philoſophy) or in the manner or 


method of handling of a knowledge, which amongſt them was this; upon every 
2 poſition of aſſertion to frame objections, and to thoſe objections, ſo- 
utions 


; which ſolutions were for the moſt part not confutations, but diſtinctions: 
whereas indeed the ſtrength of all ſciences is, as the ſtrength of the old man's 
faggot, in the band. For the harmony of a ſcience ſupporting each part the other, 
is and ought to be the true and brief confutation and ſuppreſſion of all the ſmaller 
ſort of objections. But, on the other fide, if you take out every axiom, as the 
ſticks of the faggot, one by one, you may quarrel with them, and bend them, and 
break them at your pleaſure : ſo that as was ſaid of Seneca, Verberum minutiis 
rerum frangit pondera ; ſo a man may rhe: * ſay of the ſchoolmen, Quaęſtiomum 
minutiis ſcientiarum frangunt ſoliditatem. For were it not better for a man in a 

fair room, to ſet up one great light, or branching candleſtick of lights, than to 
go about with a ſmall watch candle into every corner? And ſuch is their method, 
that reſts not ſo much upon evidence of truth proved by arguments, authorities, 
ſimilitudes, examples, as upon particular confutations and ſolutions of 


every 
ſcruple, cavillation, and objeCtion ; breeding for the moſt part one queſtion, as fal 2 


as it ſolveth another; even as in the former reſemblance, when you carry the 
light into one corner, you darken the reſt: ſo that the fable and fiction of Sch lla 
ſeemeth to be a lively image of this kind of philoſophy or knowledge, which was 
transformed into a comely virgin for the upper parti; but then, da ſuccinctam, 

Vor. I. | E | latrantibus 
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latrantibus inguina monſtris : ſo the generalities of the ſchoolmen are for u while 


| 22 proportionable; but then, when you deſcend into their diſtinctions and 


7 1 of a fruitful womb, for the uſe and benefit of man's life, they 
end in monſtrous altercations, and barking queſtions. So as it is not poſſible but 
this quality of knowledge muſt fall under popular contempt, the people being 


apt to contemn truth upon occaſion of controverſies and altercations, and 


to think they are all out of their way which never meet: and when they 
ſee ſuch dighdiation about ſubtilties, and matters of no uſe or moment, they 
eaſily fall upon that judgment of Dionyſius of Syracuſa, Verba % fuht ſenum 
ot10forum 1 9 | PIPE SN 8 

Notwithſtanding, certain it is that if thoſe ſchoolmen to their great thirſt of 
truth, and unwearied travel of wit, had Wer variety and univerſality of reading and 
contemplation, they had proved excellent lights, to the great advancement of all 
learning and knowledge; but as they are, they are great undertakers indeed, and 
fierce with dark keeping ; but as in the enquiry of the divine truth, their pride 


inclined to leave the oracle of God's word, and to vaniſh in the mixture of their 


own inventions ; ſo in the inquiſition of nature, they ever left the oracle of God's 
works, and adored the deceiving and deformet images, which the unequal mirror 


of their own minds, or a few received authors or principles did repreſent unto 


them. And thus much for the ſecond diſeaſe of learning. | 

For the third vice or diſeaſe of learning, which concerneth deceit or untruth, 
it is of all the reſt the fouleſt; as that which doth deftroy the effential form of 
knowledge; which is nothing but a repreſentation of truth; for the truth of being, 
and the truth of knowing are one, differing no more than the direct beam, and 
the beam reflected. This vice therefore brancheth itſelf into two ſorts; delight 
in deceiving, and aptneſs to-be deceived; impoſture and credulity ; which although 
they appear to be of a diverſe nature, the one ſeeming to proceed of cunning, and 
dy of ſumplicity ; yet certainly they do for the moſt part concur: for as the 
verſe noteth, 2 l N 5 


Percontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem eſt: 


aàn inquiſitive man is a pratler : ſo upon the like reaſon, a credulous man is a de- 
cCeiver: as we ſee it in fame, that he that will cafily believe rumours, will as eafily 


augment rumours, and add ſomewhat to them of his own ; which Tacitus wiſely 
payed * he faith, Fingunt fmul creduntque: ſo great an affinity hath fiction 
an ief. | 


- 


©» This facility of credit, and accepting or admitting things weakly authorized or 


warranted, is of two kinds, according to the ſubject: for it is either a belief of 


| hiſtory (as the lawyers ſpeak, matter of fact; ) or elſe of matter of art and 


opinion: as to the former, we ſee the experience and inconvenience of this error 
in eccclefiaſtical hiſtory, which hath too eaſily received and regiftred reports and 
narrations of miracles wrought by martyrs, hermits, or monks of the deſart, and 
other holy men, and their relicks, ſhrines, chapels, and images: which though 
they had a paſſage for time, by the ignorance of the 2 the ſuperſtitious 
fimplicity of ſome, and the politick toleration of others, holding them but as di- 
vine poeſies: yet after a period of time, when the miſt began to clear up, they 
grew to be eſteemed but as old wives fables, impoſtures of the clergy, illuſions 
1 ſpirits, and badges of antichriſt, to the great ſcandal and detriment of 
religion. 

A in natural hiſtory, we ſee there hath not been that choice and judgment uſed 


as oughtto have been, as may appear in the writings of Plinius, Cardanus, Alber- 
tus, and divers 7 7 wy 


part not OY, nes but notoriouſly untrue, to the grent derogation of the credit 
of natural phi 7 with the graye and ſober kind of wits: wherein the wiſdom 
and integrity of Ariſtotle is worthy to be obſerved, that, having made ſo diligent 
and exquilite a hiſtory of living creatures, hath mingled it ſparingly with any vain 
or feighed matter; and yet, on the other ſide, hath caſt igious narrations, 
which he thought worthy the recording, into one book: excellently diſcerning 
that matter of manifeſt truth, ſuch, Whtreupoa obdrvacicn and rule was to be 


built, was not to be mingled or weakened with matter of doubtfub credit; and yet 


again, 
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denied to the memory of men. | e 

And as for the facility of credit which is yielded to arts and opinions, it is 
likewiſe of twq kinds, either when too much belief is attributed to the arts them- 
ſelves, or to certain authors in any art. The ſciences themſelves which have had 
better intelligence and confederacy with the imagination of man, than with his 


reaſon, are in number: aſtrology, natural magick, and alchemy; of which 


ſciences, nevertheleſs, the ends or pretences are noble. For aſtrology pretendeth 
to diſcover that correſpondence, or concatenation, which is between the ſuperior 
globe and the inferior. Natural magick pretendeth to call and reduce natural 
philoſophy, from variety of ſpeculations to the magnitude of works; and alchemy 
pretendeth to make ſeparation of all the unlike parts of bodies, which in mixtures 
of nature are incorporate. But the derivations and proſecutions to theſe ends, 
both in the theories, and in the practices, are full of error and vanity, which the 
great profeſſors themſelves have ſought to veil over and conceal by enigmatical 
writings, and referring themſelves to auricular traditions and ſuch other devices, 
to fave the credit of impoſtors: and yet ſurely to ney this right is due, that it 
may be compared to the huſbandman whereof Æſop makes the fable; that, when 
he died, told his ſons, that he had left unto them gold buried under ground in 
his vineyard; and they digged over all the ground, and gold they found none; 
but by reaſon of their ſtirring and Gigging the mould about the roots of their vines, 
Ol 


lowing: fo aſſuredly the ſearch and ſtir to 


— had a great laws: x the year 

make gold hath brought to light a great number of good and fraitful inventions 
and expetiments, as well for the diſcloſing of nature, as for the uſe of man's 
life. Au ot 
And as for the overmuch credit thathath been given unto authors in ſciences, in 
making them dictators, that their words ſhould ſtand ; and not conſuls to give ad- 
vice; the damage is infinite that ſciences have received thereby, as the principal cauſe 
chat hath kept them low, at a ſtay, without growth or advancement. For hence 
it hath come, that in arts mechanical, the firſt deviſer comes ſhorteſt, and time 
addeth and perfecteth: but in ſciences, the firſt author goeth fartheſt, and time 
loſeth and eth. So we ſee, artillery, ſailing, printing, and the like, were 
groſsly managed at the firſt, and by time accommodated and refined? but con- 
trariwiſe the philoſophies and ſciences of Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippo- 
crates, Euclides, Archimedes, of moſt vigour at the firſt, and by time degenerate 
and imbaſed ; whereof the reaſon is no other, but that in the former many wits 
and induſtries have contributed in one; and in the latter, many wits and in- 
duſtries have been ſpent about the wit of ſome one, whom times they have 
rather depraved, than illuſtrated. For as water will not afvend higher than the 
level of the firſt ſpring-head, from whence it deſcendeth ; ſo knowledge derived 
from Ariſtotle, and exempted from liberty of examination, will not riſe again 
bigher than the knowledge of Ariſtotle. And therefore although the poſition be 
good, Oportet diſcentem credere; yet it muſt be coupled with this, Oportet edoctum 
Judicare : tor diſciples do owe unto maſters only a temporary belief, and a ſuſpen- 
ſion of their own judgment till they be fully inſtrufted, and not an abſolute re- 
ſignation, or al captivity : and therefore, to conclude this point, I will ſay 


no more; but ſo let great authors have their due, as Time, which is the 


author of authors, be not deprived of his due, which is, farther and farther to' 
diſcover truth. Thus I have gone over theſe three diſeaſes of learning; beſides 
the which, there are ſome other rather peccant humours than formed diſeaſes, 
which nevertheleſs are not ſo ſecret and intrinſick, but that they fall under a 
popular obſervation and traducement, and therefore are not to be paſſed over. 
The firſt of theſe is the extreme affecting of two extremities: the one antiquity, 


the other novelty; wherein it ſeemeth the children of Time do take after the na- 


ture and malice of the father. For as he devoureth his children, ſo one of them 
| ſecketh' to devour and ſuppreſs the other, while antiquity-envieth there thould 

be new additions, and novelty cannot be content to add, but it muſt deface; 
ſurely, the advice of the prophet is the true direction in this matter, State fuper 
vias antiquas, et videte quaenam fit via recta, et bona, et ambulate in ea. e 


, 
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again, that rarities and repbrts, tat ſeein incredible, are not to be ſuppreſſed or: 


13 


16 


greſſion. And to 


are the ancient times when the world is ancient, and not thoſe which we account 


| than to that w 
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_ i the beſt wy but when the diſcovery is well taken, — to make pro- 


peak truly, Antiquitas ſaeculi, juventus mundi. Theſe times 
jent or dine retrograde, by a computation backward from ourſelves. | 
8 error, aud, the e is a diſtruſt that any thing ſhould be now 
to be found out, which the world ſhould have miſſed and paſſed over ſo long 
time; as if the ſame objection were to be made to time, that Lucian maketh to 
Jupiter, and other the heathen gods, of which he wondereth, that they begot ſo 
many children in old time, and begot none in his time; and aſketh whether they 
were become ſeptuagenary, or whether the law Papia, made againſt old mens 
marriages, had reſtrained them. So it ſeemeth men doubt, leſt time is become 
paſt children and generation; wherein, contrariwiſe, we ſee commonly the levity 
and unconſtancy of mens judgments, which, till a matter be done, wonder that 
it can be done; and, as fon as it is done, wonder again that it was no ſooner 
done; as we ſee in the expedition of Alexander into Aſia, which at firſt was pre- 
judged as a vaſt and impoſſible enterprize : and yet afterwards it pleaſeth Livy to 
e no more of it than this; Nl aliud, quam bene auſus eft vana contemnere : and 

the ſame happened to Columbus in the weſtern navigation. But in intellectual 
matters, it is much more common; as may be ſeen in moſt of the propoſitions of 


Euclid, which till they be demonſtrated, they ſeem ſtrange to our aſſent ; but 


being demonſtrated, our mind accepteth of them by a kind of relation (as the 
lawyers ſpeak) as if we had known them before. | 

Another error that hath alſo ſome affinity with the former, is a conceit, that of 
former opinions or ſects, after variety and examination, the beſt hath ſtill prevailed, 
and ſuppreſſed the reſt: ſo as, if a man ſhould begin the labour of a new ſearch, 


he were but like to light upon ſomewhat formerly rejected; and by rejection, 


brought into oblivion; as if the multitude, or the wiſeſt, for the multitude's ſake, 
were not ready to give paſſage, rather to that which is popular and ſuperficial, 

hich is ſubſtantial and profound: for the truth is, that time ſeemeth 
to be of the nature of a river or ſtream, which carrieth down to us that 


which is light and blown up, and ſinketh and drowneth that which is weighty 
and ſolid. * 155 | 


Another error, of a diverſe nature from all the former, is the over-early and | 


peremptory reduction of knowledge into arts and methods; from which time 
commonly ſciences receive ſmall or no augmentation. But as young men, 
when they knit and ſhape perfectly, do ſeldom grow to a farther ſtature: fo 
knowledge, while it is in aphoriſms and obſervations, it is in growth; but when 
it once is comprehended in exact methods, it may perchance be farther poliſhed 
and illuſtrated, and accommodated for uſe and practice; but it increaſeth no more 
in bulk and ſubſtance. OF 

Another error which doth ſucceed that which we laſt mentioned, is, that after 
the diſtribution of particular arts and ſciences, men have abandoned univerſality, 


or pbilgſephia prima; which cannot but ceaſe, and ſtop all progreſſion. For no 


perfect diſcovery can be made upon a flat or a level: neither is it 


ſible to diſ- 
cover the more remote, and 22 fan 
cen 


re re s of any ſcience, if you ſtand but upon 
the level of the ſame ſcience, and d not toa higher ſcience. 7% 


Another error hath proceeded from too great a reverence, and a kind of adora- 
tion of the mind and underſtanding of man: by means whereof, men have with- 
drawn themſelves too much from the contemplation of nature, and the obſerva- 
tions of experience, and have tumbled up and down in their own reaſon and con- 


ceits. Upon theſe intellectualiſts, which are, notwithſtanding, commonly taken 
for the moſt ſublime and divine philoſophers, Heraclitus gave a juſt cenſure, 


ſaying: © Men ſought truth in their own little worlds, and not in the great and 
common world; for they diſdain to ſpell, and ſo by degrees to read in the 
volume of God's works; and contrariwiſe, by continual meditation and agitation of 


wit, do urge and as it were inyocate their own ſpirits to divine, 


| and give oracles 
unto them, whereby they are deſervedly deluded. 8 


Another 
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ror that hath ſome connexion with this latter, is, that mien have 
1 meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with ſome conceits 
which they have moſt admired, or ſome ſciences which they have moſt applied; 
and given all things elſe a tincture according to them, utterly untrue and unproper. 
80 hath Plato intermingled his philoſophy with theology, and Ariſtotle with 
logick ; and the ſecond ſchool of Plato, Proclus, and the reſt, with the mathe- 
maticks. For theſe were the arts which had a kind of primogeniture with them 
ſeverally. So have the alchemiſts made a philoſophy out of a few experiments of 
the furnace; and Gilbertus, our countryman, hath made a philoſophy out of 
the obſervations of a loadſtone. So Cicero, when, reciting the ſeveral opinions 
of the nature of the foul, he found a muſician, that held the ſoul was but a har- 


- 


mony, faith pleaſantly : Hic ab arte ſua non receſſit, etc. But of theſe conceits | 


Ariſtotle ſpeaketh ſeriouſly and wiſely, when 
facili pronuntiant. | | 
Mg error is an impatience of doubt, and haſte to aſſertion without due and 
mature ſuſpenſion of judgment. For the two ways of contemplation are not un- 
like the, two ways of action, commonly ſpoken of by the ancients : the one plain 
and ſmooth in the beginning, and in the end impaſſable; the other rough and 
troubleſome in the entrance, but after a while fair and even: ſo it is in contem- 
plation ; if a man will begin with certainties, he ſhall end in doubts; but if he 
will be content to begin with doubts, he ſhall end in certainties. | 
Another error is in the manner of the tradition and delivery of knowledge, 
which is for the moſt part magiſtral ahd peremptory ; and not ingenuous and 
faithful, in a ſort, as may be ſooneſt believed; and not eaſilieſt examined. It is 
true, that in compendious treatiſes for practice, that form is not to be diſallowed. 
But in the true handling of knowledge, men ought not to fall either, on the one 
ſide, into the vein of Velleius the Epicurean : Nil tam metuens, quam ne dubitare 
aligua de re videretur : nor, on the other fide, into Socrates his ironical doubting of 
all things; but to propound things ſincerely, with more or leſs aſſeveration, as they 
ſtand in a man's own judgment proved more or leſs. 18 
Other errors there are in the ſcope that men propound to themſelves, where- 
unto they bend their endeavours: for whereas the more conſtant and devote 
kind of profeſſors of any ſcience ought to propound to themſelves to make 
ſome additions to their ſcience, they convert their labours to aſpire to cer- 
tain ſecond prizes; as to be a har ir interpreter, or commentator ; to be 
a ſharp champion or defender; to be a methodical compounder or abridger: and 
ſo the patrimony of knowledge cometh to be ſometimes improved, but ſeldom 


augmented. *5o 
But the greateſt error of all the reſt, is the miſtaking or miſplacing of the laſt 
or fartheſt end of knowledge: for men have entered into a deſire of learning and 
knowledge, ſometimes upon a natural curioſity, and inquiſitive appetite; ſome- 
times to entertain their minds with variety and delight; ſometimes for ornament 
and reputation; and ſometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; 
and moſt times for lucre and profeſſion; and ſeldom ſincerely to give a true account 
of their gift of reaſon, to the benefit and uſe of men : as if there were ſought in 
knowledge a couch, whereupon to reſt a ſearching and reſtleſs ſpirit ; or a terras, 
for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair proſpect ; 
or a tower of ſtate, for a proud mind to raiſe icelf upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground, for ſtrife and contention; or a ſhop, for har or ſale; and not a rich ſtore- 


houſe, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man's eſtate. But this is that 
which will in 


ced dignify and exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may 


17 


be more nearly and ſtraitly conjoined and united together than they have been; 


242 conjunction like unto that of the two higheſt planets, Saturn, the planet of reſt 


and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil ſociety and action: howbeit, 
I do not mean, when I ſpeak 


b of uſe and action, that end before- mentioned of 
the applying of knowledge to | 


: ucre and profeſſion; for I am not ignorant how 
much that diverteth and interrupteth the proſecution and advancement of know- 
ledge, like unto the 


gocth afide and ſtoopeth to take up, the race is hinder d; FW. i 
Nor. . | : * Dteclinat 


- 


golden ball thrown before Atalanta, which while ſhe 
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eclinat curſus, aurumque volubile tollit. | | | | 
Kiba my ef me as was ſpoken of Socrates, to call rays hy down from 
heaven to converſe upon the earth, that is, to leave natural philoſophy aſide, and to 
apply knowledge only to manners: and Pony But as both heaven and earth do 
Se and contribute to the uſe and benefit of man; ſo the end ought to be, 
from both philoſophies to ſeparate and reject vain ſpeculations, and whatſoever 
is empty and void, and to preſerve and augment whatſoever is ſolid and fruitful : 
that knowledge may not be, as a courteſan, for pleaſure and vanity only, or, as 
a bondwoman, to acquire and gain to her maſter's uſe; but, as a ſpouſe, for 
generation, fruit, and comfort. On” 
Thus have I deſcribed and opened, as by a kind of diſſection, thoſe peccant 
- humours (the principal of them) which have not only given impediment to the 
proficience of learning, but have given alſo occaſion to the traducement thereof: = 
wherein if I have been too plain, it muſt be remember'd: Fidelia vulnera amantis, "IP 
fed doloſa ofcula malignantis. | a 7 
This, I think, I have gained, that I ought to be the better believed in that * 
which I ſhall ſay pertaining to commendation; becauſe I have proceeded fo freely 
in that which concerneth cenſure. And yet I have no purpoſe to enter into a 
laudative of learning, or to make a hymn to the muſes (though I am of opinion 
that it is long ſince their rites were duly celebrated:) but my intent is, without 
varniſh or amplification juſtly to weigh the dignity of knowledge in the balance 
with other things, and to take the true value thereof by teſtimonies and arguments 
divine and human. 


FigsT therefore, let us ſeek the dignity of knowledge in the archetype or firſt 
platform, which is in the attributes and acts of God, as far as they are revealed to 
man, and may be obſerved with fobriety; wherein we may not ſeek it by the 

name of learning; for all learning is knowledge acquired, and all knowledge in 
God is original: and therefore we muſt look for it by another name, that of wiſ- 
dom or ſapience, as the Scriptures call it. 7 | | 

It is ſo then, that in the work of the creation we ſee a double emanation of 
virtue from God; the one referring more properly to power, the other to wiſdom; 
wer og 17 10 lg making the ſubſiſtence of the matter, and the other in dif. 
poſing the * the form. This being ſuppoſed, it is to be obſerved, that 
for any thing which appeareth in the hiſtory of the creation, the confuſed 
and matter of heaven and earth was made in a moment; and the order and diſ- 
poſition of that chaos, or maſs, was the work of ſix days; ſuch a note of differ- 

\ ence it pleaſed God to put upon the works of power, and the works of wiſdom: 
wWjherewith concurreth, that in the former it is not ſet down that God faid, Let 
there be heaven and earth, as it is ſet down of the works following; but actually, 
that God made heaven and earth : the one carrying the ſtyle 5 

and the other of a law, decree, or council. | | 

To proceed to that, which is next in order, from God to fpirits. We find, as 
far as credit is to be given to the celeſtial hierarchy of that ſuppoſed Dionyſius the 
ſenator of Athens, the firſt place or degree is given to the angels of love, which 
are termed Seraphim; the ſecond, to the angels of light, which are termed 
Cherubim; and the third, and fo following places, to thrones, principalities, and 
the reſt, which are all angels of power and miniſtry ; ſo as the angels of know- 
ledge and illumination are placed before the angels of office and domination. 

To deſcend from ſpirits and intellectual forms, to ſenſible and material forms; 
we read the firſt form that was created, was light, which hath a relation and 
— in nature and corporal things, to knowledge in ſpirits and incor- 

So in the diſtribution of days, we ſee, the day wherein God did reft, and con- 
template his own works, was bleſſed above all the days wherein he did effect and 
accompliſh them. | TH) BN | 

After the creation was finiſhed, it is ſet down unto us, that man was placed in 
the garden to work therein; which work, fo a pointed to him, could be no other 


than work of contemplation; that is, when the end of work is but for exerciſe 
| and 
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you Grecians are ever children, you have no 
« tiquity of knowledge.” Take a view of the ceremonial law of Moſes; you 


for clean ; but if there be any whole fleſh remaining, 


Book I. OF LEARNING. | 
4 experiment, not for neceflity; for there being then no reluctation of the crea- 
_ nor ſweat of the brow, man. s 222 muſt of conſequence have been 


matter of delight in the experiment, and not matter of labour for the uſe. Again, 
the firſt acts which man performed in paradiſe, conſiſted of the two ſummary parts 


of knowledge; the view of creatures, and the impoſition of names. As for the 
knowledge which induced the fall, it was, as was touched before, not the natural 


knowledge of creatures, but the moral knowledge of good and evil; wherein the 
ſuppoſition was, that God's commandments or prohibitions were not the ori- 

nals of good and evil, but that they had other beginnings, which men 77 7 
to know, to the end to make a total defection from God, and to depend wholly 
upon himſelf. | : * 

To paſs on: in the firſt event or occurrence after the fall of man, we ſee (as 
the Scriptures have infinite myſteries, not violating at all the truth of the ſtory or 
letter) an image of the two eſtates, the contemplative ſtate, and the active ſtate, 


figured in the two perſons of Abel and Cain, and in the two fimpleſt and moſt pri- 


mitive trades of life, that of the ſhepherd, who, by reaſon of his leiſure, reſt in a 
place, and living in view of heaven, is a lively image of a contemplative life ; and 
that of the huſbandman: where we ſee again, the favour and election of God went 
to the ſhepherd, and not to the tiller of the ground. 

So in the age before the flood, the holy records within thoſe few memorials, 
which are there enter'd and regiſter'd, have vouchſafed to mention, and honour 
the name of the inventors and authors of muſick, and works in metal. In the 
age after the flood, the firſt great judgment of God upon the ambition of man, 
was the confuſion of tongues: whereby the open trade and intercourſe of learning 
and knowledge was chiefly imbarred. | ttt 

To deſcend to Moſes the lawgiver, and God's firſt pen: he is adorned by the 
Scriptures with this addition and commendation, that he was ſeen in all the learning 
of the Aigyptians ; which nation, we know, was one of the moſt ancient ſchools 
of the world: for ſo Plato brings in the 4 prieſt ſaying unto Solon; 

nowledge of antiquity, nor an- 


ſhall find, beſides the prefiguration of Chriſt, the badge or difference of the peo- 


ple of God, the exerciſe and impreſſion of obedience, and other divine uſes and 


fruits thereof, that ſome of the moſt learned Rabbins have travelled profitably, and 


_ profoundly to obſerve, ſome of them a natural, ſome of them a moral ſenſe, or 


reduction of many of the ceremonies and ordinances. As in the lawof the leproſy, 
where it is ſaid; F the whiteneſs have overſpread the fleſh, the 4 may paſi abroad 

be is to be ſhut up for unclean : 
one of them noteth a principle of nature, that putrefaction is more contagious 
before maturity, than after : and another noteth a poſition of moral philoſo- 
phy, that men, abandoned to vice, do not ſo much corrupt manners, as thoſe 
that are half-good and half-evil. So in this, and very many other places in that 
law, there is to be found, beſides the theological ſenſe, much aſperſion of 
philoſophy. | | 


So likewiſe in that excellent book of Job, if it be revolved with diligence, it 


will be found pregnant, and ſwelling with natural philoſophy ; as for example, coſ- 
mography, and the roundneſs of the world: Qui extendit aquilonem ſuper vacuum, 


el appendit terram ſuper nibilum; wherein the penſileneſs of the earth, the pole of 


the north, and the finiteneſs or convexity of heaven are manifeſtly touched. So 
again, matter of aſtronomy ; Spiritus ejus ornavit coelos, et obſtetricante manu ejus 
edutFus eff Coluber tortusſus. And in another place; Nunguid conjungere valebis 
micantes flellas Pleiadas, aut gyrum Artturi poteris A ere Where the fixing of 
the ſtars, ever ſtanding at equal diſtance, is with great elegancy noted. And in 


another place, Qui facit Arcturum, et Oriona, et Hyadas, et interitra Auſtri ; 


where again he takes knowledge of the depreflion of the ſouthern pole, calling it 
the ſecrets of the ſouth, becauſe the ſouthern ſtars were in that climate unſeen. 


Matter of generation, Annon ficut lac mulſiſti me, et ſicut caſeum coogulaſti me, etc. 


Matter of minerals, Haber argentum venarum ſuarum principia: et auro licus eft in 
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quo conflatur, ferrum de terra tollitur, et lapis fſolutus calore in aes vertitur: and ſo 
torwards in that chapter. 


So likewiſe in the perſon of Solomon the king, we ſee the gift or endowment 
of wiſdom and learning, both.in Solomon's petition, and in God's aſſent there- 
unto, preferred before all other terrene and temporal felicity. By virtue of 


which grant or donative of God, Solomon became enabled, not 1 write 


thoſe excellent parables, or aphoriſms, concerning divine and moral phi 2 
but alſo to compile a natural hiſtory of all verdure, from the cedar upon the 
mountain to the moſs upon the wall (which is but a rudiment een 
putrefaction and an herb) and alſo of all things that breathe or move. Nay, 


the ſame Solomon the king, although he excelled in the glory of. treaſure and 


magnificent buildings, of ſhipping and navigation, of ſervice and attendance, 
of fame and renown, and the like; yet he maketh no claim to any of thoſe glories, 


but only to the glory of inquiſition of truth; for ſo he faith expreſly, The glory of 
ording 


God is to conceal a f "gs but the glory of the king is to find it out; as if, acc 


to the innocent play of children, the Divine Majeſty took delight to hide his works, 


to the end to have them found out; and as if kings could not obtain a 
greater honour than to be God's playfellows in that game, conlidering the great 
commandment of wits and means, whereby nothing needeth to be hidden from 
them. | | | 
Neither did the diſpenſation of God vary in the times after our Saviour came 
into the world; for our Saviour himſelf did firſt ſhew his power to ſubdue igno- 
rance, by his conference with the prieſts and doctors of the law, before he ſhewed 
his power to ſubdue nature, by his miracles. And the coming of the Holy Spirit 
ſed in the ſimilitude and gift of tongues, which are 


was chiefly figured and expre 

but vebicula ſcientiae. 3 | 

So in the election of thoſe inſtruments, which it pleaſed God to uſe for the 
plantation of the faith, notwithſtanding that at the firſt he did employ perſons 
altogether unlearned, otherwiſe than by inſpiration, more evidently to declare 
his immediate working, and to abaſe all human wiſdom. or knowledge; yet, 
nevertheleſs, that counſel of his was no ſooner performed, but in the next viciſſi- 
tude and ſucceſſion, he did ſend his divine truth into the world, waited on with 
other learnings, as with ſervants or handmaids: for ſo we ſee St. Paul, who was 
only learned amongſt the apoſtles, had his pen moſt uſed in the Scriptures of the 


New Teſtament. : 


So again, we find that many of the ancient biſhops and fathers of the Church 
were excellently read, and ſtudied in all the learning of the heathen; inſomuch, 
that the edict of the emperor Julianus (whereby it was interdicted unto Chriſtians 
ta be admitted into ſchools, lectures, or exerciſes of learning) was eſteemed and 
accounted a more 2 engine and machination againſt the Chriſtian faith, 
than were all the ſanguinary proſecutions of his predeceſſors; neither could the 
emulation and jealouſy of Gregory the firſt of that name, biſhop of Rome, ever 
obtain the opinion of piety or devotion; but contrariwiſe received the cenſure of 
humour, malignity, and puſillanimity, even amongſt holy men; in that he de- 
ſigned to obliterate and extinguiſh the memory of heathen antiquity and authors. 
But contrariwiſe it was the Chriſtian church, which, amidſt the inundations of 
the Scythians on the one fide from the north-weſt, and the Saracens from the 
eaſt, did preſerve, in the ſacred lap and boſom. thereof, the precious relicks even 
of heathen learning, which otherwiſe had been extinguiſhed, as if no ſuch thing 
had ever been. N ora | | | 

And we ſee before our eyes, that in the age of ourſelves and our fathers, when 
it pleaſed God to call the church of Rome to account for their degenerate manners 
and ceremonies, and ſundry doctrines obnoxious, and framed to uphold the fame 
abuſes; at one and the ſame time it was ordained by the divine providence, that 
there ſhould attend withal a renovation, and new ſpring of all oth 
and, on-the other fide, we ſee the Jeſuits, who partly in themſelves, and partly 
by the emulation and provocation of their example, . have much quicken'd and 


ſtrengthened the ſtate of learning: we ſee, I ſay, what notable ſervice and repa- | 


ration they have done to the Roman ſee. 
Wherefore, 


er knowledges : 
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Book I. '" OF LEARNING. 
'Wherefore, to conclude this part, let it be obſerved, that there be two pritici- 
duties and ſervices, beſides ornament and illuſtration, which ' philoſophy and 
uman learning do perform to faith and religion. The one, becauſe they are an 
effectual inducement to the exaltation of the glory of God. For as the Palms, 
and other Scri do often invite us to conſider, 'and magnify the great and 
wonderful works of God; ſo if we ſhould reſt only in the contemplation of the 
exterior of them, as they firſt offer themſelves to our ſenſes, we ſhould do a like 
injury unto the majeſty of God, as if we ſhould judge or conſtrue of the ſtore of 
ſome excellent jeweller, by that only which is ſet out toward the ſtreet in his ſhop. 
The other, becauſe they miniſter a ſingular help and preſervative againſt unbelief 
and error: for our Saviour faith, You err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 


power 4 God; laying before us two books or volumes to ſtudy, if we will be ſe- 
r 


cured from error; firſt, the Scriptures, revealing the will of God; and then the 
creatures, expreſſing his power : whereof the latter is 22 unto the former ; not 
only opening our underſtanding to conceive the true ſenſe of the Scriptures, 17 
the general notions of reaſon and rules of ſpeech; but chiefl ning our belief, 
in drawing us into a due meditation of the omnipotency of God, which is chiefly 
ſigned and engraven upon his works. Thus much therefore for divine teſtimony 
and evidence, concerning the true dignity and value of learning. | 
As for human proofs, it is ſo large a field, as, ina diſcourſe of this nature and 
brevity, it is fit rather to uſe choice of thofe things, which we ſhall produce, than 
to embrace the variety of them. Firſt therefore, in the degrees of human honour 


amoneſt the heathen, it was the higheſt, to obtain to a veneration and adoration as 


a God. This unto the Chriſtians is as the forbidden fruit But we f now ſe- 
parately of human teſtimony ; according to which, that which the Grecians 
call apotheofis, and the Latins, relatio inter divos, was the ſupreme honour which 
man could attribute unto man, eſpecially when it was given, not by a formal de- 
cree or act of ſtate, as it was uſed among the Roman emperors; . but by an inward 
aſſent and belief. Which honour being ſo high, had alſo a degree or middle term: 
for there were reckoned above human honours, honours heroical and divine; in the 
- attribution and diſtribution of which honours, we ſee, antiquity made this differ- 
- ence: that whereas founders and uniters of ſtates and cities, lawgivers, extirpers 
of tyrants, fathers of the people, and other eminent perſons in civil merit, were 
honoured but with the titles of worthies or demi- gods; ſuch as were Hercules, The- 
ſeus, Minos, Romulus, and the like: on the other ſide, ſuch as were inventors and 
authors of new arts, endowments, and commodities towards man's life, were 
ever conſecrated amongſt the gods themſelves: as was Ceres, Bacchus, Mercurius, 
Apollo, and others; and juſtly: for the merit of the former is confined within 
the circle of an age or a nation; and is like fruitful ſhowers, which though they 
be profitable and * yet ſerve but for that ſeaſon, and for a latitude of ground 
where they fall: but the other is indeed like the benefits of heaven, which are 
permanent and univerſal. The former, again, is mixed with ſtrife and perturba- 
tion; but the latter hath the true character of divine preſence, coming in aura 
leni, without noiſe or agitation. 5 | 
Neither is certainly that other merit of learning, in repreſſing the inconvenien- 
cies which grow from man to man, much inferior to the former, of relieving the 
necefſities which ariſe from nature ; which merit was lively ſet forth by the an- 
cients in that feigned relation of Orpheus's theatre, where all beaſts and birds 
aſſembled, and, forgetting their ſeveral appetites, ſome of prey, ſome of game, 
ſome of quarrel, ſtood all ſociably together liſtening to the airs and accords of the 
* harp; the ſound whereof no ſooner ceaſed, or was drowned by ſome louder noiſe, 
but every beaſt returned to his own nature: wherein is aptly deſcribed the nature 
and condition of men, who are full of ſavage and unreclaimed defires of profit, of 
luſt, of revenge; which as long as they give ear to-precepts, to laws, to religion, 
ſweetly touched with eloquence and perſuaſion of books, of ſermons, of harangues, 
ſo long is ſociety and peace maintained: but if theſe inſtruments be ſilent, or that 
ſedition and tumult make them not audible, all things ditolve into anarchy and 
confuſion. 2 | ES 
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| But this appearethy more manifeſtly, when kings thetnſelyes, or perſons of au- 
thority under them, or other governours in commoriwedlths and popular eſtates, - 


partial to his owh 
, when. cither 


endued with learning. For although he might be thought 
— that ſmd, s Then ſhould people and eſtates ny 


expcrience, that under learn rs | | | 
the beſt times: for howſoever kings may have their imperfections in their 


paſſions add cuſtoras; yet if they be illuminate by learning,.they have' thoſe 


theni from all ruinous and peremptory errors ind exceſſes, whiſpering. ever- 
more in their ears, when counſellors and ſervants ſtand mute and ſilent. And 
ſenators; - or counſellors likewiſe, which be learned, do proceed upon more ſafe 
and ſubſtantial principles, than counſellors which are only men of experience; 
the one ſort keeping dangers afar off, whereas the other diſcover them not till 
they come near hand, and ther truſt to the agility of their wit to ward or avoid 
Which felicity of times under learned princes (to 9/4 ſtill the law of brevity, 
by uſing the moſt eminent and ſelected examples) d: . 

which paſſed from the death of Domitianus the emperor, until the rezgn of Com- 


modus; comprehending a ſucceſſion of fix princes, all learned; or ſingular fa- 
of learning; which age, for temporal reſpects, was the moſt 


vourers and advancers 
happy and flouriſhing, that ever the Roman empire (which then was a model of 
the world) enjoyed; a matter revealed and prefigured unto Domitian in a dream 
the night before he was ſlain ; for he thought there was grown behind upon his 
ſhoulders, a neck and a head of gold: which came accordingly to paſs in thoſe 
golden times which ſucceeded; of which princes: we will make fome commemo- 
ration: wherein although the matter will be vulgar, and may he thought fitter 
for-a-declamation, than agreeable to a treatiſe erifolded as this is; yet betauſe it is 
pertinent to the point in hand, negue 8 Apullß, and to name them 
only were too naked and curſory, I will not omit it altogether. 


The firſt was Nerva, the excellent temper of whoſe gvernment is by a glance 
in Cornelius Tacitus touched to the life: Poflquamn divuſ Nerva res blim 1hſoctubiles 


miſcuifſet; imperium et libertatem. And in token of his leatning, the laſt act of 
his ſhort reign, left to memory, was a miſſive to his adopted ſon Trajan, proceed- 


ing upon ſome inward diſcontent at the ingratitude of the times, comprehended 


in a verſe of Homer's; | | 
: Telis Phoebe, tuis lacrymas ulciſcere neſtras. FTE SEW 
Trajan, who ſucceeded, was for his perſon not learned: but if we will hearken 
to the ſpeech of our Saviour, that faith, He that recerveth a prophet in the riame of 
a prophet, ſtall hdve a 2 reward, he deſerveth to be placed amongſt the 
moſt learned princes; for there was not a greater admirer of learning, or bene- 
factor of learning; a founder of famous libraries, 4 perpetual advancer of learned 
men to office, and a familiar converſer with learned profelſors and preceptors, who 
were noted to have then moſt credit in court. On the other fide, how much 
Trajan's virtue and government was admired and renowned, ſurely no teſtimony 
of grave and faithful hiſtory doth more lively ſet forth, than that legend tale of 
Gregorius Magnus, biſhop of Rome, who was noted for the extreme envy he 
bore towards all heathen excellency; and yet he is repotted, out of the love and 
eſtimation of Trajan's moral virtues, to have made unto God paſſionate and fervent 
prayers for the delivery of his ſoul out of hell; and to have obtained it; with a ca- 
veat, that he ſhould make no more ſuch petitions. In this princt's time alſo, the 
„ e gainſt the Chriſtians received intermiſſion, upon the certificate of 
linius Secundus, a man of excellent learning, and by Trajan advanced. 

Adrian, his ſucceſſor, was the moſt curious man that lived; and the moſt 
univerſal enquirer; inſomuch as it was noted for an error in his mind, that he 
deſired to comprehend all things, and not to reſerve himſelf for the worthieſt 
things; falling into the like humbur that was long before notell in Philip of Ma- 


cedon, who when he would needs over- rule and put down an excellent muſteian, 


in an argument touching muſick, was well anſwered by him again, © God for- 
TS © © | . 2 i 8 3 | 


e hid, 


rok 1 or philoſophers kings; yet ſo much is verified b 
« kings were philoſophers, mY 8 = arid . there have been oy | 


beſt appear in the age 


* 


Book 1. . OF LEARNING. ; 
« bid; Sir (faith he) that your fortune ſhould be ſo bad, as. to know thele 


indes Vetter than 1“ It pleaſed God likewife to uſe the curioſity of this em- 
0 n an ifducentent to the peate of His church in "thoſe days. For hav- 
ler Chrilt in venetation, not as a God or Saviour,” bat 28 4 Wonder or novelty ; | 
po, having his picture in his gallery, matched with Apollonius (with whom, 


in his vain imagination he thought, he had ſome cotifortnity) yet it ſerved the 
NE "ala hes bitter hatred * thoſe tines againſt the chriſtian name, ſo as 
the church had peace during his time. And for his government civil, althoug 
he did not attain to that of Trajan's, in the glory of arms, N | 
juſtice; yet in deſerving of the weal of the ſubje&f, he, did exceed him, For 
Trajan erected many famous monuments and buildings, inſomuch as Conſtan- 
tine the Great in emulation was wont to call him Par: etaria, wall-flower, 
becauſe his name was upon ſo many walls: but his buildings and works were 
more of glory and triumph, than uſe and neceffity. But Adrian ſpent his whole 
reign, Which was peaceable, in a pet mbulation, or ſurvey of the Roman em- 
pire, giving order, and making atfignation Where he went, for 3 of 
cities, towns, and forts decayed, and for cutting of rivers and ſtreams, and for 
making bridges and paſſages, and for polcying of cities and commonalties with 
new ordinances and conftitutions, and granting new franchiſes and 2 0 
tionis; ſo that his whole time was a very reſtauration of all the lapſes an * 
cays of former times. ee Con as e 
Antoninus Pius, who ſacceeded him, was a prince excellently learned; and 
had the patient and fabtte wit of a ſchoolman; inſomuch as in common ſpeech 


(which leaves no virtue untaxed) he was called min ſefor, a carver, or a_ 
divider of cumin-ſeed, which is one of the leaſt ſeeds; ſuch a patience he 


had arid ſettled ſpirit, to enter into the leaſt and moſt exact differences of 
cauſes; a fruit, no doubt, of the exceeding tratiquillity, and ſerenity of his 
mind; "which —_ — — — r N 4 
morſes, or ſcruples, but having been not rf a man of the pureſt gc 
5 all Kon or affeQtation, that hath reighed or lived, _— Re mid 
continually preſent and entire. He likewiſe apptodehed a degree nearer unte 
chriſtianity, and became, as Agrippa faid unto St. Paul, half a Chriſtian ; hold- 
ing their religion and law in opinion, and not only cealing perſecution, 
but giving way to the advancement of Chriſtians. | 3 
| Thete ſucceeded him the firſt div? fratres, the two adoptive brethren, 
Lucius Commodus Verus, fon to Zlius Verus, who delighted much in the 
_ ſofter kind of learning, and was wont to call the poet Martial his Virgil : and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, whereof the latter, who obſcured his collegue, 
and ſurvived him long, was named the philoſopher ; who as he excelled all the 
reſt in learning, ſo he excelled them likewiſe in perfection of all royal virtues ; 
inſomuch as Julianus the RT, in his book, entiteld, Cagſares, being as a 
paſquil or ſatire to deride all his predeceſſors, feigned, that they were all invited 
to a banquet of the gods, and Silenus the jeſter ſat at the nether end of the 
table, and beſtowed a ſcoff on every one as they came in; but when Marcus 
Philoſophus came in, Silenus was gravelled, and out of countenance, not know- 
ing where to carp at him, fave at the laſt he 'gave a glance at his patience to- 
wards his wife. And the virtue of this prince, continued with that of his pre- 
deceſſor, made the name of Antoninus ſo ſacred in the world, that though it 
were extremely diſhonoured in Commodus, Caracalla, and Heliogabalus, who 
all bore the name; yet when Alexander Severus refuſed the name, becauſe he 
was a ſtranger to the family, the ſenate with one acclamation faid, Qyomeds 
Auguſtus, fic er Antoninus. In ſuch renown and veneration was the name of 
theſe two princes in thoſe days, that they would have had it as a perpetoal 
addition in all the emperors ſtyle. In this emperor's time alſo, the To 
for the moſt part was in peace; fo as in this Tequence of fix princes, we do 
= he ben effects of learning in ſovereignty, painted forth in the greateſt table 
But for a tablet, or picture of ſmaller volume; not preſuming te ſpeak of 
your majeſty that liveth, in my judgment the molt excellent is t. | 


* 


charged of incutnbered, either with fears, re- 


that of queen 
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Elizabeth, your immediate predeceſſor in this part of Britain;' a prince, that 
if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by parallels, would trouble him, I 
think, to find for her a parallel amongſt women. This lady was endued with 
learning in her ſex ſingular, and great even amongſt maſculine princes; whether 
we ſpeak of learning, of language, or of ſcience, modern or ancient, ' divinity 
or humanity: and unto the very laſt year of her life, ſhe accuſtomed to ap- 
point ſet hours for reading; ſcarcely any young ſtudent in an univerſity, more 


daily, or more duly. As for her government, I aſſure myſelf, J ſhall not ex- 


ceed, if I do affirm, that this part of the iſland never had forty-five years of 


wiſdom of her regiment. 


For if there be conſidered, of the one fide, the truth of religion eſtabliſhed ; 
the conſtant peace and ſecurity; the good adminiſtration of juſtice; the tem- 
perate uſe of the prerogative, not ſlackened, nor much ſtrained; the flourithing 
ſtate of learning, ſortable to ſo excellent a patroneſs; the convenient eſtate of 
wealth and means, both of crown and ſubject; the habit of obedience, and 
the moderation of diſcontents: And there be conſidered, on the other fide, 
the differences of religion, the troubles of neighbour countries, the ambition 
of Spain, and oppoſition of Rome; and then, that ſhe was ſolitary, and of 
herſelf: theſe things, I ſay, confidered, as I could not have choſen an inſtance 
ſo recent and ſo proper, 105 I ſuppoſe, I could not have choſen one more re- 
markable, or eminent, to the purpoſe now in hand, which is concerning the 
conjunction of learning in the prince, with felicity in the people. , 

Neither hath learning an influence and 8 only upon civil merit and 
moral virtue, and the arts or temperature of peace and peaceable government; 
but likewiſe it hath no leſs power and efficacy in enablement towards martial 
and military virtue and proweſs; as may be notably fepreſented in the exam- 
ples of Alexander the Great, and Cæſar the dictator, mentioned before, but 
now in fit place to be reſumed; of whoſe virtues and acts in war there needs 
no note or recital, having been the wonders of time in that kind: but of their 
affections towards learning, and perfections in learning, it is pertinent to ſay 
ſomewhat. | NN 

Alexander was bred and taught under Ariſtotle the great philoſopher, who 
dedicated divers of his books of philoſophy unto him: he was attended with 
Calliſthenes, and divers other learned perſons, that followed him in camp, 
throughout his journeys and conqueſts. What price and eſtimation he had 
learning in, doth notably appear in theſe three particulars: firſt, in the envy 
he uſed to expreſs, that he bore towards Achilles, in this, that he had ſo good 
a trumpet of his praiſes as Homer's verſes: ſecondly, in the judgment or ſo- 
lution he gave touching that precious cabinet of Darius, which was found 
amongſt his jewels, whereof queſtion was made what thing was worthy to be 
put into it, and he gave his opinion for Homer's works: | thirdly, in his let- 
ter to Ariſtotle, after he had ſet forth his books of nature, wherein he expoſtu- 
lateth with him for publiſhing the ſecrets or myſteries of philoſophy, and gave 
him to underſtand that himſelf eſteemed it more to excel other men in learn- 


ing and knowledge, than in power and empire. And what uſe he had of 


learning doth appear, or rather ſhine in all his ſpeeches and anſwers, being 


full of ſcience and uſe of ſcience, and that in all variety. 

And here again it may ſeem a thing ſcholaſtical, and ſomewhat idle, to re- 
cite things that every man knoweth; but yet, ſince the argument I handle, 
leadeth me thereunto, I am glad that men {ſhall perceive I am as willing to 
flatter (if they will fo call it) an Alexander, or a Czfar, or an Antoninus, that 
are dead many hundred years ſince, as any that now liveth: for it is the diſ- 
Playing of the glory of learning in ſovereignty that I propound to myſelf, and 
not an humour of declaiming in any man's pgaiſes. Obſerve then the ſpeech he 
uſed of Diogenes, and ſee if it tend not tothe true ſtate of one of the great- 
eſt queſtions of moral hiloſophy; whether the enjoyi ng of outward. things, 
or the contemning of them, be the greateſt bappinels : for when he ſaw Dio- 


genes ſo perfectly contented with ſo. little, he {aid to thoſe that mocked at his 


8 | 4 con- 
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invartath at, ant ah Plus enat, quod duc nollet accipere, - guad alle poſſet 
dare. There were more things which Diogenes would —— refuſed, 
« thoſe were, which Alexander could haue ginen or enjoyed.” 

Qbiferve again that fpeoch which was uſual with him, „That he felt his 


mortality .chicftly in two things, ſleep and Juſt;” and ſee uf it were not a 


ſpgech extracted out af the depth of natural ꝓhiloſqnhy, and liker to have come 
aut of the mouth of Ariſtotle, or Democritus, than fram Alexander. 


doe again that 


liquor as Homer ſpenketh of, vhich ran from Venus hand, When it was 
« pieread by Diamedas. 
der likewiſe his readineſs in reprehenfion of lagick, in the 


of humanity and poelys; when upon the ing of ? 
his wounds, he called unto him one of his flatteress, that was no gig | 
10 him divine honour, and ſaid, © Look, this is very blood ; this is not ſuch 


Hope: weigh, I ſay, whether he had not 
e hope muſt be the portion af all that xeſalve 
5 partion — * 


| . 3 
conditien; „Mere Ina Alexander, I would wiſh to he Diogenes. But Senecdd _ 
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wife the portion of that noble prince, howſoever tranſported with ambition, 


Henry duke of Guiſe, of whom it was uſually faid, that he was the greateſt 


uſurer in France, becauſe he had turned all his eſtate into obligations, 

To conclude therefore: as certain criticks are uſed to ſay hy rbolically, 
« That if all ſciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil; ſo cet- 
tainly this may be ſaid truly, there are the prints and footſteps of all learning 
in thoſe few ſpeeches, which are reported of this prince: the admiration of 


whom, when I conſider him not as Alexander the Great, but as Ariſtotle's 


ſcholar, hath carried me too far. 9004 Nn 

As for Julius Cæſar, the excellency of his learning needeth not to be 
argued from his education, or his company, or his ſpeeches; but in a farther 
degree doth declare itſelf in his writings and works; whereof ſome are extant 
and permanent, and ſome unfortunately periſhed. For, firſt, we ſee, there is 
left unto us that excellent hiſtory of his own wars, which he entitled only a 
commentary, wherein all ſucceeding times have admired the ſolid weight of 
matter, and the real paſſages, and lively images of actions and perſons, expreſſed 
in the greateſt propriety of words and perſpicuity of narration that ever was; 
which that it was not the effect of a natural gift, but of learning and pre- 


cept, is well witneſſed by that work of his, entitled, De analogia, being a 


grammatical philoſophy, wherein he did labour to make this ſame vox ad 
placitum to become vox ad licitum, and to reduce cuſtom of ſpeech to con- 
gruity of ſpeech; and took, as it were, the picture of words from the life of 
reaſon. | | | 

So we receive from him, as a monument both of his power and-learn- 
ing, the then reformed computation of the year; well expreſſing, that he 
took it to be as great a glory to himſelf to obſerve and know the law of 
the heavens, as to give law to men upon the earth. 

So likewiſe in that book of his, Anti-Cato, it may eafily appear that he did 


| aſpire as well to victory of wit, as victory of war; / undertaking therein a 
conflict againſt the greateſt champion with the pen that then lived, Cicero 


the orator. | : | 
'So again in his book of hegms, which he collected, we ſee that he 
eſteemed it more honour to make himſelf: but a pair of tables, to take the 
wiſe and 'pithy words of others, than to have every word of his own to be 
made an apophthegm, or an oracle; as vain princes, by cuſtom of flattery, pre- 
tend to do. And yet if I ſhould enumerate divers of his ſpeeches, as I did 
thoſe of Alexander, they are truly ſuch as Solomon noteth, when he faith, Verba 
ſapientum tanquam aculei, et tanquam clavi in altum defixi: whereof I will only 
recite three, not ſo delectable for elegancy, but admirable for vigour. and 
efficacy. | | U 21.44 2.3 
As firſt, it is reaſon he be thought a maſter of words, that could with one 
word appeaſe a mutiny in his army, which was thus: The Romans, when 
their generals did ſpeak to their army, did uſe the word Milites, but when the 
magiſtrates ſpake to the people, they did uſe the word Qzirites. The: ſoldiers 
were in tumult, and ſeditiouſly prayed to be caſhiered ; not that they ſo meant, 
but by expoſtulation thereof to draw Czfar to other conditions; wherein he 
being reſolute not to give way, after ſome filence, he began his ſpeech, Ego, 
Qurrites : which did admit * already caſhiered; wherewith they were ſo 


ſurprized, croſſed, and confuſed, as they would not ſuffer him to go on in 


his ſpeech, but relinquiſhed their demands, and made it their ſuit, to be again 
called by the name of Milites. 


The ſecond ſpeech was thus: Cæſar did extremely affect the name of 


king; and ſome were ſet on, as he paſſed by, in popular acclamation to ſa- 
lute him king: whereupon, finding the cry weak and poor, he put it off thus, 


in a kind of jeſt, as if they had miſtaken his ſurname; Non rex ſum, fed Cæſar; 
a ſpeech, that if it be ſearched, the life and fulneſs of it can ſcarce be ex- 


preſſed : for, firſt, it was a refuſal of the name, but yet not ſerious: again, it 
did fignify an infinite confidence and magnanimity, as if he preſumed Cæſar . 


Book 1. 
Gaul, his eſtate being then utterly overthrown with largeſſes. And this was like- 


11 ne 
the greater title, as by his worthineſs it is come to paſs till this day; but 
chiefly, it was a ſpeech of great allurement toward his own purpoſe; as if 
the ſtate did ſtrive with him but for a name, whereof mean families were 
veſted; for Rex was a ſurname with the Romans, as well as King is with us. 
The laſt ſpeech which I will mention, was uſed to Metellus; when Cæſar, 
after war declared, did poſſeſs himſelf of the city of Rome, at which time 
entering into the inner treaſury to take the money there accumulated, Metel- 
lus, being tribune, forbad him: whereto Cæſar ſaid, © That if he did not 


« defiſt, he would lay him dead in the place.” And preſently taking himſelf 


up, he added, © Young man, it is harder for me to ſpeak it, than to do it:“ 
Adoleſeens, durius eſt 2 hoc dicere, quam facere. A ſpeech compounded of 
the greateſt terror and greateſt clemency that could proceed out of the mouth of 
28 to return, and conclude with him: it is evident, himſelf knew well 
his own perfection in learning, and took it upon him; as appeared when, 
upon occaſion that ſome ſpake what a ſtrange reſolution it was in Lucius 
Sylla to reſign his dictature; he ſcoffing at him, to his own advantage, 
anſwered, * That Sylla could not {ſkill of letters, and therefore knew not 
« how to dictate.” . 

And here it were fit to leave this point, touching the concurrence of mili 
virtue and learning (for what example ſhould come with any grace, after thoſe 
two of Alexander and Cæſar?) were it not in regard of the rareneſs of circum- 
ſtance, that I find in one other particular, as that which did ſo ſuddenly paſs from 
extreme ſcorn to extreme wonder; and it is of Xenophon the philoſopher, who 

went from Socrates's ſchool into Aſia, in the expedition of Cyrus the younger, 
againſt king Artaxerxes. This Xenophon at that time was very young, and never 
had ſeen the wars before ; neither had any command in the army, but 1 fol- 
low'd the war as a voluntary, for the love and converſation of Proxenus his friend. 
He was preſent when Falinus came in meſſage from the great king to the Gre- 
cians, after that Cyrus was flain in the field, and they a handful of men left to 
themſelves in the midſt of the king's territories, cut off from their country by 
many navigable rivers, and many ee miles. The meſſage imported, that 
they ſhould deliver up their arms, and ſubmit themſelves to the king's mercy. 
To which meſſage before anſwer, was made, divers of the army conferred fami- 
larly with Falinus : and 2 the reſt Xenophon happen'd to ſay: Why, 
* F. alinus, we have now but theſe two things left, our arms and our virtue; 
and if we * up our arms, how ſhall we make uſe of our virtue?” Whereto 


Falinus, ſmiling on him, ſaid, If I be not deceived, young gentleman, you 


* are an Athenian, and, I believe, you ſtudy philoſophy, and it is pretty that 
d-- yo ſay; but you are much abuſed if you think your virtue can withſtand the 
« king's power.” Here was the ſcorn: the wonder followed; which was, that 
this young ſcholar, or philoſopher, after all the captains were murdered in arley 
by treaſon, conducted thoſe ten thouſand foot, through the heart of all the Ling 8 
high countries, from Babylon to Græcia in ſafety, in deſpight of all the king's 
forces, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, and the encouragement of the Grecians 
in times ſucceeding to make invaſion upon the kings of Perſia; as was after pur- 


ſed by Jaſon the Theſſalian, attempted by Ageſilaus the Spartan, and atchieved 


ſcholar. _ "IP 


Jo proceed now from imperial and military virtue, to moral and private virtue: 
firſt, it is an aſſured truth, which is contained in the verſes; | 
Scilicet ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 

| Emallit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 5 1 4 

It taketh away the wildneſs and barbariſm, and fierceneſs of mens minds: but in- 
deed the accent had need be upon fideliter : for a little ſuperficial learning doth 
rather work a contrary effect. It taketh away all levity, temerity, and inſolency, 
by copious ſuggeſtion of all doubts and difficulties, and acquainting the mind to 
balance reaſons on both ſides, and to turn back the firſt offers and conceits of the 
mind, and to accept of nothing but examined and tried. It taketh away vain 


mind, 


e ground of the act of that young 


* 
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admiration of any thing, which is the root of all weakneſs: for all things are ad- 
mired, either becauſe they are new, or becauſe are great. For novelty, no 
man that wadeth in learning or contemplation throughly, but will find that 


printed in his heart, Nil novi ſuper terram. Neither can any man marvel at the 


of puppets, that goeth behind the curtain, and adviſeth well of the motion. 
play 101 LM itude, D the Great, after that he was uſed to great 
armies, and the great conqueſts of the ſpacious provinces in Aſia, when he re- 
ceived letters out of Greece, of ſome fights and ſervices there, which were-com- 
monly for a paſſage, or a fort, or ſome walled town at the moſt, he aid, It 
«« ſeemed to him, that he was advertiſed of the battle of the frogs, and the mice, 
<« that the old tales went of.” So certainly, if a man meditate oy the unĩverſal 
frame of nature, the earth with men upon it (the divineneſs of ſouls excepted) 
will not ſeem much other than an ant-hill, where ſome ants carry corn, and 
ſome carry their young; and ſome go empty, and all to and fro a little heap of 
duſt. It taketh away or mitigateth fear of death, or adverſe fortune; which is 


one of the greateſt impediments of virtue, and imperfections of manners. For if 


a man's mind be deeply ſeaſoned with the conſideration of the mortality and cor- 
ruptible nature of things, he will eafily concur with Epictetus, who went forth 
one day, and ſaw a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that was broken; and 
went forth the next day, and ſaw a woman weeping for her ſon that was dead; 
and thereupon faid, Heri vidi fragilem fangs te vidi mortalem mori. And 
therefore Virgil did excellently and profoundly couple the knowledge of cauſes, 
and the conqueſt of all fears together, as concomitantia : 

Felix, qui patuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 

Quique metus omnes, et inexorabile atum | 

Subject pedibus, flrepitumgue Acberontis apart. f 
It were too long to go over the particular remedies which learning doth. mi- 
niſter to all the diſeaſes of the mind, ſometimes purgiog the ill humours, ſome- 
times opening the obſtructions, es ITS digeſtion, ſametimes increaſi- 
appetite, ſometimes healing the wound and e 
and therefore I will conclude with that 'which hath rationem totius, which is, that 
it difpoſeth the conſtitution of the mind not to be fixed or ſettled in the defects 
thereof, but ſtill to be capable and ſuſceptible of rom and reformation. For 
the unlearned man knows not what it is to deſcend into himſelf, or to call himſelf 
to account; nor the pleaſure of that ſuaviſſima vita, indies ſentire ſe fieri meliorem. 
The good parts he hath, he will learn toſhew to the full, and uſe them dexterouſſy, 
but not much to encreaſe them: the faults he hath, he will learn how to hide 
and colour them, but not much to amend them: like an ill mower, that mows 
on ſtill, and never whets his ſcythe. Whereas with the learned man it fares 
otherwiſe, that he doth ever intermix the correction and amendment of his mind, 
with the uſe and employment thereof. Nay, farther, in general and in ſum, 
certain it is, that veritas and bonitas differ but as the ſeal and the print: for truth 
prints goodneſs ; and they be the clouds of error, which Jeſcend in the ſtorms of 
paſſions and perturbations. | 


4 


From moral virtue, Jet us paſs on to matter of power and commandment, and 
conſider whether in right reaſon there be any comparable with that, wherewith 
knowledge inveſteth and crowneth man's nature. We ſee, the dignity of the 
commandment is e to the dignity of the commanded: to have com- 
mandment over beaſts, as herdmen have, is a thing contemptible; to have com- 
mandment over children, as ſchoolmaſters have, is a matter of ſmall honour; to 
have commandment over galley- ſlaves, is a diſparagement, rather than an honour. 
Neither is the commandment of tyrants much better, over people which have put 
off the generoſity of their minds: and therefore it was ever holden, that honours 


in free monarchies and commonwealths had a ſweetneſs more than in tyrannies, 


over their deeds and ſervices. And therefore, 'when Virgil putteth himſelf forth 
to cee to Auguſtus Cæſar the beſt of human honours, he doth it in theſe 
Words; | $5907 7 9 


vickorque 


cerations thereof, and the like; 


ſeth all other in nature: for, ſhall the pleaſures of the afſections ſo exceed the 


bk l.. F LEARNING. | 
| Per popu! 05 Jura, oramque wed at Os. 
3 of knowledge is yet higher than the commandment 
over the will; for it is a commandment over the reaſon, belief, and underſta | 
of man, which-is the higheſt part of the mind, ahd:giveth law to the will itſelf - 
for there is no power on earth, which ſetteth up a throne, or chair of ſtate, inthe 
ſpirits and fouls of men, and in their 'cogitations, imaginations, opinions, and 
beliefs, but knowledge and earning. Aud thereſdre we fe the doteſtdble and 
extreme pleaſure that arch-hereticks, and falſe prophets, and impoſtors are tranſ- 
ported with, when they once find in themſelves that they have a ſuperiority inthe 
faith and r ſo great, as, if the have once taſted of it, it is ſel- 
dom ſeen that any torture 1 can them relinquiſh or abandon it. 
But as this is that which the author of the. Revelation calleth the depth, or pre 
foundneſs, of Satan; ſo, by argument of contraries, the juſt and lawful ſove 
teignty over mens underſtanding, by force of truth tightly interpreted, is that 
which approacheth neareſt to the ſumnlitade of the divine rule. 
As for fortune and advancement, the beneficence of learning is not ſo confined 
to give fortune only to ſtates and commonwealths, as it doth not likewiſe give 
fortune to particular perſons. For it was well noted long ago, that Homer hath 
given more men their livings, than either Sylla, or Cxſar, or Auguſtus ever did, 
notwithſtanding their great largeſſes. and donatives, and diftributions of lands to ſo 
many legions ; and no doubt it is hard to ſay, whether arms, or learning have ad- 
vanced greater numbers. And in caſe of n e big ſee, that if arms or de- 
ſcent have carried away the kingdom, yet learning carried the prieſthood, 
which ever hath been in ſome competition with empire. e - 
Again, for the pleaſure and delight of knowledge and learning, it far — 


ſures of the ſenſes, as much as the obtaining of deſite or victory exceedeth a ſong 
or a dinner; and muſt not, of conſequence, the pleaſures of the intelle&, or un- 
derſtanding, exceed the pleaſures of the affeftions ? We ſee in all other pleaſures 
there is-ſatiety, and after be uſed, their verdure departeth ; which ſheweth 
well they be but deceits of pleaſure, atid not — and that it was the novel - 
ty which pleaſed, and not the quality :, and therefore we ſee that voluptuous men 
turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melancholy. But of knowledge there is 
no ſatiety, but ſatisfaction and appetite are perpetually interchangeable ; and there- 
fore appeareth to be yas in itſelf ſimply, without fallacy or accident. Neither 
is that pleaſure of ſmall efficacy and contentment to the mind of man, which the 
poet Lucretius deſcribeth elegantly, 
Suave mari magno, turbantibus aequora ventis, etc. 
« It is a view of delight (faith he) to ſtand or walk upon the ſhore fide, and to 
« ſcea ſhip toſſed with tempeſt upon the ſea; or to be in a fortified tower, and to 
* fee two battles join upon a plain: but it is a pleaſure incomparable, for the 
mind of man to be ſettled, landed, and fortified in the certainty of truth, and 
from thence to deſcry and behold the errors, perturbations,” labours, and wan- 
« derings up and down of other men.” * | J 
Laſtly, leaving the vulgar arguments, that by learning man excelleth man in 
that wherein man excelleth that by learning man aſcendeth to the heavens 
and their motions, where in body he cannot come, and the like: let us conclude 
with the dignity and excellency of knowledge and learning in that, whereunto 
man's nature.doth moſt aſpire, which is, immortality or continuance : for to this 
tendeth generation, and raiſing of houſes and families; to this tend buildings, 
foundations, and monuments; to this tendeth the deſire of memory, fame, and 
celebration, and in effect the ſtrength of all other human deſires. We ſee then 
how far the monuments of wit and learning are more durable, than the monyi- 
ments of power, or of the hands. For have not the verſes of Homer continued 
twenty-hve hundred years, or more, without the loſs of a ſyllable or letter; 
during which time, infinite palaces, temples, caſtles, cities, have been decayed 
and demoliſhed ?. It is not poflible to have the true pictures or ſtatues of Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cæſar; no, nor of the kings or great perſonages of much later 
| Vor. 22 | | | I | | | years 3 
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years ; for the originals cannot laſt, and the copies cannot but loſe of the life and 


truth. But the images of mens wits and knowledges remain in books/exempted 
from the my of time, and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they 


fitly to be called images, becauſe they generate ſtill, and caſt their ſeeds in the 


minds of others, provoking and cauſing infinite actions and opinions in ſucceeding, 


ages: ſo that, if the invention of the ſhip was thought ſo noble, which carrieth riches 
and commodities from Jive» to plade, and conſociateth the moſt remote regions 
in participation of their fruits; how much more are letters to be magnified, which, 
as ſhips, paſs through the vaſt ſeas of time, and make ages ſo diſtant to partici- 
pate of the wiſdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the other? P Pl far- 
ther, we ſee, ſome of the philoſophers which were leaſt divine, and moſt im- 
merſed in the ſenſes, and denied generally the immortality of the ſoul; yet came 
to this point, that whatſoever motions the ſpirit of man could act and perform 
without the s of the body, they thought, might remain after death, which 
were only thoſe of the underſtanding, and not of the affections: ſo immortal 
and incorruptible a thing did knowledge ſeem unto them to be. But we, that 
know by divine revelation, that not only the underſtanding, but the affections pu- 
rified ; not only the ſpirit, but the body changed, ſhall be advanced to immorta- 
lity, do diſclaim theſe rudiments of the ſenſes. But it muſt be remember'd 
both in this laſt point, and ſo it may likewiſe be needful in other places, that in 
probation of the dignity of knowledge or learning, I did in the beginning ſeparate 
divine teſtimony from human, which method. I have purſued, and ſo handled 
them both apart. „ 8 26A. Le bo bk A i, 
Nevertheleſs I do not pretend, and I know it will be impoſſible for me, by any 
pleading of mine to reverſe the judgment, either of Aſop's cock, that preferred 
the barley-corn before the gem ; or of Midas, that being choſen judge between 
Apollo, preſident of the Muſes, and Pan, god of the flocks, judged for plenty; 
or of Paris, that judged for beauty and love, againſt wiſdom and power ; or of 
Agrippina, occidat matrem, modo imperet, that preferred empire with any condi- 
tion never ſo deteſtable; or of Ulyſles, qui vetulam praetulit immortalitati, being 
a figure of thoſe which prefer cuſtom and habit before all excelkncy;. or of a 
number of the like popular judgments. For theſe things muſt continue as they 
have been: but fo will that alſo continue, whereupon learning hath ever relied, 


and which faileth not: ju/tificata eft Saprentia a filtis futs, 
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was a bleſſing to her own times; and yet fo as the impreſſion of her good 
vernment, beſides her happy memory, is not without ſome effect 

doth ſurvive her. But to your majeſty, whom God hath already bleſſed with 
ſo much royal flue, worthy to continue and repreſent you for ever; and whoſe 
vyouthful and fruitful bed doth yet promiſe many the like renovations; it is pro- 
per and agreeable to be converſant, not only in the tranſitory purts of good 
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T micht feem to have more convenience, though it come often otherwiſe to 


paſs (excellent king) that thoſe, which are. fruitful in their generations, 
and have in themſelves the foreſight” of immortality in their — 


ſhould likewiſe be more careful of the good eſtate of future times, unto which, 
they know, they muſt tranſmit and commend over their deareſt pledges. Queen 


Elizabeth was a ſojourner in the world, in reſpe& of her unmarried life, and 


which 


government, but in thoſe acts alſo which are in their nature permanent and 


- perpetual: amongſt the which (if affection do not tranſport me) there is not 
any more worthy, than the farther endowment of the world with ' ſound and 
fruitful knowledge. For why ſhould a few received authors ſtand up like Her- 
 cules's columns; beyond which there ſhould be nd failing or diſcovering, ſince 
We have fo bright and benign a ſtar as your majeſty, to eonduct and prof 


us? To return therefore where we left, it remaineth, to conſider of what 
kind thoſe acts are, which have been undertaken, and performed by kings and 


others, for the increaſe and advancement of learning, wherein J purpoſe to 
ſpeak actively, without digreſſing or dilating. - + - - 205 


Let this ground therefore be laid, that all works are eb by amplitude 


of reward, by ſoundneſs of direction, and by the conjunction of labours. The 
firſt multiplieth endeavour, the ſecond preventeth error, and the third ſupplieth 
the frailty of man; but the principal of- theſe is dlrection: for claudus in via 
 antevertit curſorem extra viam; and Solomon excellently ſetteth it down, F 
be iron be not ſharp, it requireth more ſtrengtb; but wiſdom is thut iubich pri- 
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waileth : ſignifying, that the invention or election of the —_—_ is 7 effectual⸗ 
than y inforgement or ggcumulagiog of ndeavguts. This I am igduced 
to 171 inf Ka (not derogating from the noble-intentien of dex { that have 
been deſervers towards the ſtate of learning) I do obſerve, nevertheleſs, that 
their works and acts are rather matters of magnificence and memory, than of 
progreſſion and proficience, and tend rather to augment the maſs of learning 
1 


Ex Jeagged mgny than-ty reqtify prygaile the ee 
a W S ( er towards Jearging. are cogveriagt about three 
jects: 2 TE \X H=E Bi beg l fan the perſons of the 
learned. For as water, whether it be the dew of heaven, or the ſprings of 
the earth, doth ſcatter and loſe itſelf in the ggound, except it be collected into 
ſome receptacle, where * may by _ r * 8 hy 2 for 
that cauſe thę. i ee map hath made and pring-heads, conduits, 
Alter. and a hich men have accuſtomed Aikewile to beautify and adorn 
with accompliſhments of magnificence and ſtate, as well as of uſe and neceſſi- 
ty) ſo this excellent liquor of know]edge, whether it deſcend from divine in- 

ration, or ſpring from human ſenſe, would ſoon periſh and vaniſh to oblivion, 
if it were not preſerved. in books, traditions, conferences, and places appointed; 
as unjyerſities, .colleges, and ſchoals, for the rgceipt and'comforting of the ſame. 

The works, which cgncern the ſeats ang places of learning, are four; foun- 
dations and buildings, endowments with revenues, endowments with franchiſes 
and privileges, inſtitutions and ordinapces for government; all tending to quiet- 
neſs and privateneſs of life, and diſcharge of cares and troubles, much like the 
ſtations which Virgil preſcribeth for the hiving of bees: h 

Principio ſedes apibus flatioque petenda, 
. Quo neque fit ventis aditus, etc. | 

The works touching bopks are two; firit libraries, which are as the ſhrines 
Where all the relicks of the ancient ſaints, full of true virtue, and that with- 

out deluſion or impoſture, are preſerved and repoſed: ſecondly, new editions 
of anthors, with more correct impreſſions, more faithful tranſlations, more pro- 
BP SE. move ligues annotations, and dhe like. (FRE , 

The works pertaining to the perſons of learned mem (beſides the advance- 
mens end countenancing of them in general) are two; the reward and deſigna- 
— 2 in bunker already extant and invented; ny — reward 2 
n of Writers and enquirers concerning any parts of learning not ſuffi- 
cently laboured and proſecuted. i 12! 

Thels we ſummarily the works and acts, wherein the merits of many excel- 
leat princes, and other worthy perſonages have been converſant. As for any 
Particular commenzorations, I call to mind what Cicero ſaid, when he gave 


wen, 00 LEARN. 
ments. For hence it proceedeth that princes find a ſolitude in regard of able men 
to ſerve them in cauſes of ſtate, becauſe there is no education collegi te which 
dern languages, books of policy and civil di e, and other the like enablements 
unto ſervice of ſtate. © © _ _ 1 
And becauſe founders of colleges do plant, and founders of lectures do wa- 
ter, it followeth well in order, to ſpeak of the defect which is in publick lectures; 
namely, in the ſmallneſs and meanneſs of the ſalary or reward, which in moſt 
laces is aſſigned unto them; whether they be lectures of arts, or of profeſſions. 
For it is neceſſary to the progreſſion of ſciences, that readers be of the moſt able 
and ſufficiens men, as thoſe which are ordained for generating and propagating of 
ſciences, and not for tranſitory uſe. This cannot be, except their condition and 
endowment be ſuch, as may content the ableſt man to appropriate his whole 
labour, and continue his whole age in that function and attendance, and there- 
fore muſt have a proportion abe to that mediocrity or competency of 
advancement, which may be expected from a profefſion, or the practice of a 


profeſſion. 80 as, if you will have ſciences flouriſh, you muſt obſerve David's | 


military law, which was, That thoſe which ſtaid with the carriage, ſhould 
« have equal part with thoſe which were in the action; elſe will the carriages 
be ill attended. So readers in ſciences are indeed the guardians of the ſtores, 
and proviſions of ſciences, whence, men in active courſes are furniſhed, and 
therefore ought to have equal entertainment with them ; otherwiſe if the fathers 
in ſciences be of the weakeſt fort, or be ill- maintained, > 
Et patrum invalidi referent jejunia- nat. 2 
Another defect I note, wherein I ſhall need ſome alchemiſt to help me, who 
call upon men to ſell their books, and to build — quitting and forſaking 
Minerva and the Muſes as barren virgins, and relying upon Vulcan. But certain 
it is, that unto the deep, fruitful, and operative ſtudy of many ſciences, eſpe- 
cially natural philoſophy and — 1 books be not only the inſtrumentals wherein 
alſo the beneficence of men hath not been altogether wanting: for, we ſee, ſpheres, 
globes, aſtrolabes, maps, and the like, have been provided as appurtenances to 
aſtronomy, and coſmography, as well as books; we ſee likewiſe, that ſome 
places intituted for phyfick have annexed the commodity of gardens for ſimples 
of all ſorts, and do likewiſe command the uſe of dead bodies Br anatomies. But 
theſe do reſpect but a few things. In general, there will hardly be any main 
proficience in the diſcloſing of nature, except there be ſome allowance for ex- 
pences about experiments ; whether they be experiments appertaining to Vulcanus 
or Dædalus, furnace or engine, or any other kind: and therefore as ſecretaries 
and ſpials of princes and ſtates bring in bills for intelligence, ſo you muſt allow the 
ſpials and intelligencers of nature to bring in their bills, or elſe you ſhall be ill 
| advertiſed. £ A * 49 5 MOOR eee 
And if Alexander made ſuch a liberal aſſignation to Ariſtotle of treaſure for the 
allowance of hunters, fowlers, fiſhers, and the like, that he might compile an 
hiſtory of nature, much better do they deſerve it that travel in arts of nature. 
Another defect which I note, is an intermiſſion or neglect, in thoſe which are 


governours in univerſities, of conſultation; and in princes, or ſuperior perſons, of . 


viſitation : to enter into account and conſideration, whether the readings, exer- 
ciſes, and other cuſtoms appertaining unto learning, anciently begun, and ſince 
continued, be well inſtituted or no, and thereupon to ground an amendment or 
reformation in that which ſhall be found inconvenient. For it is one of your 
majeſty's own moſt wiſe and princely maxims, That in all uſages and prece- 
* "dents; the times be conſider d wherein they firſt began, which if they were 
© weak or ignorant, it derogateth from the authority of the uſage, and leaveth 
© it for ſuſpect. And therefore in as much as moſt of the uſages and or- 
ders of the univerſities were derived from more obſcure times, it is the more re- 
quiſite they be re-examined. In this kind I will give an inſtance or two, for er- 
ample ſake, of things that are the moſt obvious and familiar : the one is a mat- 


ter, which though it be ancient and general, yet I hold it to be an error, which 


| bs, thatſcholars in univerſities come too ſoon and too unripe to logick and rhetorick, 
=. K ; "= 
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acts fitter hoe gredoote than children and novices ; for theſe two, rightly taken, 

of ſciences, being the arts of arts, the one for judgment, the 
other for ornament. And they be the rules and directions how to ſet forth and 
diſpoſe matter ; and therefore for minds empty and unfraught with matter, and 
which have not gathered that which Cicero calleth y and ſupellex, ſtuff and 


are the grav 


variety, to begin with thoſe arts (as it one ſhould learn to weigh, or to meaſure, 


or to paint the wind) doth work but this effect, that the wiſdom of thoſe arts, 


which is great and univerſal, is almoſt made contemptible, and 1s degenerate into 
childiſh ſophiſtry and ridiculous affectation. And farther, the untimely learning 
of them hath drawn on, by conſequence, the ſuperficial and unprofitable teaching 


and writing of them, as fitteth indeed to the capacity of children. Another, is 


a lack I find in the exerciſes uſed in the univerſities, which do make too great a 
divorce between invention and memory ; for their ſpeeches are either premeditate 


in verbis conceptis, where nothing is left to invention; or merely extemporal, 


where little is left to memory; whereas in life and action theres leaſt uſe of 


either of theſe, but rather of intermixtures of premeditation and invention, notes 
and memory; ſo as the exerciſe fitteth not the practice, nor the image the life; 
anditis evera truerule inexerciſes, that they be framed as near as may be to the life 
of practice, for otherwiſe they do pervert the motions and faculties of the mind, 
and not prepare them. - The truth whereof is not obſcure, when ſcholars come 
to the practices of profeſſions, or other actions of civil life, which when they 
{ct into, this want is ſoon found by themſelves, and ſooner by others. But this 
part, touching the amendment of the inſtitutions and orders of univerſities, I 
will conclude with the clauſe of Czfar's letter to Oppius and Balbus, Hoc guem- 
admodum ſieri poſſit, nonnulla mihi in mentem veniunt, et multa reperiri poſſunt : de 
11s rebus rogo vos, ut copitationem ſuſcipiatis. | 
Another defect, which I note aſcendeth a little higher than the precedent: for 
as the proficience of learning conſiſteth much in 5 0 
univerſities in the ſame ſtates and kingdoms, ſo it would be yet more advanced, 
if there were more intelligence mutual between the univerſities of Europe, than 
now there is. We ſee there be many orders and foundations, which though 
they. be divided under ſeveral ſovereignties and territories, yet they take themſelves 
to have a kind of contract, fraternity, and correſpondence one with another, inſo- 
much as they have provincials and generals. And ſurely as nature createth bro- 
therhood in families, and arts mechanical contract brotherhoods in commonalties, 
and the anointment of God ſuperinduceth a brotherhood in kings and biſhops : ſo 
in like manner there cannot but be a fraternity in learning and illumination, relat- 
ing to that paternity which is attributed to God, who is called the father of illu- 


minations or lights. 


The laſt defect which I will note is, that there hath not been, or very rarely 


been, any publick defignation of writers or enquirers concerning ſuch parts of 
knowledge, as may appear not to have been already ſufficiently laboured or under- 
taken : unto which point it is an inducement, to enter into a view and examina- 
tion what parts of learning have been proſecuted, and what omitted; for the opi- 
nion of plenty is amongſt the cauſes of want, and the great quantity of books 


maketh a ſhew rather of ſuperfluity than lack ; which ſurcharge, nevertheleſs, is 


not to be remedied by making no more books, but by making more good books, 
which, as the ſerpent of Moles, might devour the ſerpents of the enchanters. 
The removing of all the defects formerly enumerated, except the laſt, and of the 
active part alfF of the laſt (which is the deſignation of writers) are opera baſilica ; 
towards which the endeavours of a private man may be but as an image in a 
croſs way, that may point at the way, but cannot go it. But the inducing part 
of the latter (which is the ſurvey of learning) may be ſet forward by private tra- 


vel: wherefore I will now attempt to make a general and faithful perambulation 


of learning, with an enquiry what parts thereof lie freſh and waſte, and not im- 
proved and converted by the induſtry of man; to the end that ſuch a plot, made 
and recorded to memory, may both miniſter light to any publick deſignation, and 


alſo ſerve to excite voluntary endeavours: wherein nevertheleſs, my purpoſe is at 
this time to note only omiſſions and deficiencies, and not to make any redargut 
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Bock II. f LEARNING: 


of errors, or incomplete proſecutions: for it is one r ſet forth what r und 
dry in that which is 


lieth unmanured, and another thing to correct ill hu 
1 handling and undertaking of which work I am not ignorant what it 
is that I do now move and attempt, nor inſenſible of mine own weakneſs to ſuſtain 
my purpoſe: but my hope is, that if my extreme love to learning carry me too 
far, I may obtain the excuſe of affection; for that © it is not granted to man to love 
« and to be wiſe.” But, I know well, I can uſe no other liberty of judgment than 
I muſt leave to others; and I, for my part, ſhall be indifferently glad either to 
perform myſelf, or accept from another, that duty of humanity; Nam qui erranti 
comiter monſtrat viam, etc. I do foreſee likewiſe, that of thoſe things which I 
ſhall enter and regiſter, as deficiencies and omiſſions, many will conceive and 
cenſure, that ſome of them are already done and extant ; others to be but curi- 
oſities, and things of no great uſe ; and others to be of too great difficulty, and 


almoſt impoſſibility to be compaſſed and effected: but for the two' firſt, I refer 


myſelf to the particulars; for the laſt, touching impoſſibility, I take it, thoſe 
things are to be held poſſible which may be done by ſome perſon, though not by 
every one; and which may be done by many, though not by any one; and whic 
may be done in ſucceſſion of ages, though not within the hour-glaſs of one 
man's life; and which may be done by publick deſignation, though not by pri- 
vate endeavour. | | 

But, notwithſtanding, if any man will take to himſelf rather that of 
Solomon, Dicit piger, Leo eſt in via, than that of Virgil, Poſſunt quia 25 videntur: 
I ſhall be content that my labours be eſteemed but as the better fort of 
wiſhes; for as it aſketh ſome knowledge to demand a queſtion not impertinent, 
ſo it requireth ſome ſenſe to make a wiſh not abſurd. 


THE parts of human learning have reference to the three parts of man's Un- 
derſtanding, which is the ſeat of learning; Hiſtory to his Memory, Poeſy to 
his Imagination, and -Philoſophy to his Reaſon. Divine learning receiveth the 
ſame diſtribution, for the ſpirit of man is the ſame, though the revelation of 
oracle and ſenſe be diverſe: ſo as theology conſiſteth alſo of hiſtory of the church; 
of parables, which is divine poeſy; and of holy doctrine or precept: for as 
for that part which ſeemeth ſupernumerary, which is ny; it is but divine 


hiſtory; which hath that prerogative over human, as narration may be be- 
fore the fact, as well as after. 


HisToRy is natural, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and literary, whereof the three firſt 


unded Hitoria 
Litera- 


| m age um. 
to age, as many have done the works of nature, and the ſtate civil and ec- > 


I allow as extant, the fourth I note as deficient. For no man hath pro 
to himſelf the general ſtate of learning to be deſcribed and repreſented fro 


clefiaſtical ; without which the hiſtory of the world ſeemeth to me to be as the 
ſtatue of Polyphemus with his eye out, that part being wanting which doth moſt 
ſhew the ſpirit and life of the 
divers particular ſciences, as of the juriſconſults, the mathematicians, the rhe- 
toricians, the philoſophers, there are ſet down ſome ſmall memorials of the 
ſchools, authors and books; and fo likewiſe ſome barren relations touching the 
invention of arts or uſages. | 3 | 

But a juſt ſtory of learning, containing the antiquities and originals of know- 
ledges and their ſects, their inventions, their traditions, their diverſe adminiſtra.. 
tions and managings, their flouriſhings, their oppoſitions, decays, depreſſions 
oblivions, removes, with the cauſes and occaſions of them, and all other events 
concerning learning, throughout the ages of the world, I may truly affirm to be 
wanting. 

The uſe and end of which work, I do not ſo much deſign for curioſity, or 
ſatisfaction of thoſe that are the lovers of learning, but chiefly for. a 5 740 ſe- 
rious and grave purpoſe, which is this in few words, that it will make learned 
men wiſe in the uſe and adminiſtration of learning. For it is not St Auguſtine's 


nor 


rſon: And yet I am not ignorant, that in 


33 
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or St. Ambroſe's works that will make ſo wiſe a divine, as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
22 —— obſerved ; and the ſame reaſon is of learning. 3. 1 


H » of nature is of three forts 3 of nature in courſe, of nature erring or 
varying, and of nature altered or wrought; that is, hiſtory of creatures, hiſtory 
of marvels, and hif tory of arts. E : a | 

The firſt of theſe, no doubt, is extant, and that in good perfeCtion; the 
two latter are handled ſo weakly and unprofitably, as I am moved to note them 
as deficient. ; 


For I find no ſufficient or competent collection of the works of nature, which 


have a digreſſion and deflexion from the ordinary courſe of generations, pro- 


ductions, and motions, whether they be ſingularities of place and region, or 
the ſtrange events of time and chance, or the effects of yet unknown proper- 
ties, or the inſtances of exception to general kinds: it is true, I find a number 
of books of fabulous experiments and ſecrets, and frivolous impoſtures for plea- 
ſure and ſtrangeneſs: but a ſubſtantial and ſevere collection of the heteroclites, 
or irregulars of nature, well examined and deſcribed, I find not, eſpecially not 
with due rejection of fables, and 8 errors: for as things now are, if an 
untruth in nature be once on foot, what by reaſon of the neglect of examination 
and countenance of antiquity, and what by reaſon of the uſe of the opinion 
in ſimilitudes and ornaments of ſpeech, it is never called down. 

The uſe of this work, honoured with a precedent in Ariſtotle, is nothing leſs 


than to give contentment to the appetite of curious and vain wits, as the manner 


of mirabilaries is to do; but for two reaſons, both of great weight: the one, to 


correct the partiality of axioms and opinions, which are commonly framed only 


upon common and familiar examples; the other, becauſe from the wonders of 


nature is the neareſt intelligence and paſſage towards the wonders of art: for it 
is no more, but by following, and as it were hounding nature in her wander- 
ings, to be able to lead her afterwards to the ſame place : 


again. 
Neither am I of opinion, in this hi of marvels, that ſuperſtitious nar- 


| rations of ſorceries, witchcrafts, dreams, divinations, and the like, where there 


*arrogancy is juſtly derided in Plato; 


is an aſſurance and clear evidence of the fact, be altogether excluded. For it is 
not yet known in what caſes, and how far effects attributed to ſuperſtition do 
participate of natural cauſes: and therefore howſoever the practice of ſuch things 
is to be condemned, yet from the ſpeculation and conſideration 11 them light 
may be taken, not only for the diſcerning of the offences, but for the farther 
diſcloſing of nature. Neither ought a man to make ſcruple of entring into 
theſe things for ee of truth, as your majeſty hath ſhewed in your own 
example; who with the two clear eyes of religion and natural philoſophy have 
looked deeply and wiſely into theſe ſhadows, and yet proved yourſelf to be of 
the nature of the ſun, which paſſeth through pollutions, and itſelf remains -as 
pure as before. 


But this I hold fit, that theſe narrations, which have mixture with ſuperſtition, 


be ſorted by themſelves, and not to be mingled with the narrations, which are 
merely and fincerely natural. | 


But as for the narrations touching the prodigies and miracles of religions, 


they are either not true, or not natural; and therefore impertinent for the ſtory 
of nature, 


For hiſtory of nature wrought, or mechanical, I find ſome collections made 


of agriculture, and likewiſe of manual arts, but commonly with a rejection of 
77 familiar and vulgar. 


Tor it is onour unto learning, to deſcend to enquiry 
or meditation upon matters mechanical, except they be ſuch as may be thought 


ſecrets, rarities, and ſpecial ſubtilties ; which humour of vain and ſupercilious 
where he brings in Hippias, a yaunting 


| {ophilt, diſputing with Socrates, a true and unfeigned inquiſitor of truth; where 


the ſubjeQ being touching beau 


the ſubſec ty, Socrates, after his wandering manner of in- 
duQtions, put firſt an example of a fair virgin, and then of IS horſe, and 
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f a fair well glazed, whereat -Hippias was offended; and faid, 
22 than 3 ſake, he did think wy to diſpute with any that 
« did alledge ſuch baſe and ſordid inſtances:“ whereunto Socrates anſwered, 
« You have reaſon, and it becomes you well, being a man ſo trim in your 
« yeſtments,” etc. And fo goeth on in irony. 

But the truth is, they be not the higheſt inſtances that give the ſecureſt in- 
formation; as may be well expreſſed in the tale ſo common of the philoſo- 
her, that while he gazed upwards to the ſtars, fell into the water; for if he 
had looked down he might Neve ſeen the ſtars in the water, but looking aloft, 
he could not ſee the water in the ſtars. So it cometh often to paſs, that 
mean and ſmall things diſcover great, better than great can diſcover the ſmall : 
and therefore Ariſtotle noteth well, that the nature of every thing is 
« beſt ſeen in his ſmalleſt portions.” And for that cauſe he enquireth the 
nature of a commonwealth, firſt in a family, and the ſimple conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and child, maſter and ſervant, which are in every 
cottage. Even ſo likewiſe the nature of this great city of the world, and the 
policy thereof, muſt be firſt ſought in mean concordances and ſmall portions. 
So we ſee how that ſecret of nature, of the turning of iron, touched with 
the loadſtone, towards the north, was found out in needles of iron, not in bars 
of iron. ens 
hut if my judgment be of any weight, the uſe of Hiſtory Mechanical is of 
all others the moſt radical and fundamental towards natural philoſophy, ſuch 
natural philoſophy as ſhall not vaniſh in the fume of ſubtile, ſublime, or de- 
lectable ſpeculation, but ſuch as ſhall be operative to the endowment and benefit 
of man's life : for it will not only miniſter and ſuggeſt for the preſent many 
ingenious practices in all trades, by a connection and transferring of the obſer- 
vations of one art to the uſe of another, when the experiences of ſeveral my- p 
ſteries ſhall fall under the conſideration of one man's mind; but farther, it will 
ive a more true and real illumination concerning cauſes and axioms, than is 
ficherto attained. 
For like as a man's diſpoſition is never well known till he be croſſed, nor Pro- 
teus ever changed ſhapes, till he was ſtraitened and held faſt; ſo the paſſages 


and variations of nature cannot appear ſo fully in the liberty of nature, as in the 
trials and vexations of art. | | | 


Fox Civil Hiſtory, it is of three kinds, not unfitly to be compared with the 
three kinds of pictures or images: for of pictures or images, we ſee, ſome are 
unfiniſhed, ſome are perfect, and ſome are defaced. So of hiſtories we may 
find three kinds, Memorials, Perfect Hiſtories, and Antiquities ; for memorials 
are hiſtory unfiniſhed, or the firſt or rough draughts of hiſtory; and antiquities 
are hiſtory defaced, or ſome remnants of hiſtory which have caſually 4 
the ſhipwreck of time. SED 
| Memorials, or preparatory hiſtory, are of two ſorts, whereof the one may. 
be termed Commentaries, and the other Regiſters. Commentaries are they which 

| ſet down a continuance of the naked events and actions, without the motives or 
deſigns, the counſels, the ſpeeches, the pretexts, the occaſions, and other 
ages of action: for this is the true nature of a commentary (though Cæſar, 
in modeſty mixed with greatneſs, did for his pleaſure apply the name of a Com- 
mentary to the beſt hiſtory of the world.) Regiſters are collections of publick 
acts, as decrees of council, judicial proceedings, declarations and letters of 
ſtate, orations and the like, without a perfe& continuance or contexture of the 
thread of the narration. | | 

Antiquities, or remnants of hiſtory, are, as was ſaid, tanquam tabula naufragii, 
when induſtrious perſons, by an exact and ſcrupulous diligence and obſervation, 
out of monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, private records and 
evidences, fragments of . ſtories, paſſages of books that concern not ſtory, and 
the like, do fave and recover ſomewhat from the deluge of time. | 

In theſe kind of imperfect hiſtories I do aſſign no deficience, for they are fan- 
7 9 miſta, and therefore any deficience in them is but their nature. 

Vol. I. L | As 
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Ac &+ the cortuptions and moths of hiſtory, which are Epitomes, the uſe of 
* N baniſhed, as all men of Grand judgment have confeſſed, as 
thoſe that have fretted and corroded the ſound bodies of many excellent hiſtories, 
and wrought them into baſe and unprofitable dregs. ; jo! 

Hiſtory, which may be called Juſt and Perfect Hiſtory, is of three kinds, ac- 
cording to the object which it propoundeth, or preten eth to repreſent: for it 
either repreſenteth a time, or a perſon, or an action. The firſt we call Chroni- 
cles, the ſecond Lives, and the third Narrations, or Relations. | 5 

Of theſe, although the firſt be the moſt complete and abſolute kind of hiſtory, 
and hath moſt eſtimation and glory, yet the ſecond excelleth it in profit and uſe, 
and the third in verity and ſincerity. For hiſtory of times repreſenteth the mag- 
nitude of actions, and the publick faces and deportments of perfons, and paſſeth 
over in filence the ſmaller paſſages and motions of men and matters. | 

But ſuch being the wormanſhip of God, as he doth hang the greateſt weight 
upon the ſmalleſt wires, maxima e minimis ſuſprndens, it comes therefore to paſs, 
that ſuch hiſtories do rather ſet forth the pomp of buſineſs, than the true and 
inward reſorts thereof. But lives, if they be well written, propounding to 
themſelves a perſon to repreſent, in whom actions both greater and ſmaller, 
publick and private, have a commixture, muſt of neceſſity contain a more true, 
native, and lively repreſentation. So again narrations and relations of aCtions, 
as the War of Peloponneſus, the Expedition of Cyrus Minor, the Conſpiracy 
of Catiline, cannot but be more purely and exactly true, than hiſtories of times, 


becauſe they may chuſe an argument comprehenſible within the notice and in- 


ſtructions of the writer: whereas he that undertaketh the ſtory of a time, 
eſpecially of any length, . cannot but meet with many blanks and Feet which 
he muſt be forced to fill up- out of his own wit and conjecture. | 

For the Hiſtory of Times (I mean of civil hiſtory) the providence of God 
hath made the diſtribution: for it hath pleaſed God to ordain and illuſtrate 
two exemplar ſtates of the world for arms, learning, moral virtue, policy, and 
laws. The ſtate of Gracia, and the ſtate of Rome; the hiſtories whereof oc- 
cupying the middle part of time, have more ancient to them, hiſtories which 
may by one common name be termed the Antiquities of the world; and after 
them, hiſtories which may be likewiſe called by the name of Modern Hiſtory. 
Now to ſpeak of the deficiences. As to the heathen antiquities of the world, 
it is in vain to note them for deficient: deficient they are no doubt, confiſt- 
ing moſt of fables and fragments, but the deficience cannot be holpen; for 
antiquity is like fame, caput inter nubila condit, her head is muffled from our 

For the hiſtory of the exemplar ſtates, it is extant in perfection. 


ot but I could wiſh there Were a perfect courſe of hiſtory for Gracia from 


Theſeus to Philopœmen (what time the affairs of Gracia were drowned and extin- 
guiſhed in the affairs of Rome) and for Rome from Romulus to Juſtinianus, who 
may be truly faid to be v/timus Romanorum. In which ſequences of the 
text of Thucydides and Xenophon in the one, and the text of Livius, Poly- 
bius, Salluſtius, Cæſar, Appianus, Tacitus, Herodianus, in the other, to be 
kept entire, without any diminution at all, and only to be ſupplied and conti- 
nued. But this is matter of magnificence, rather to be commended than re- 
quired: and we ſpeak now of parts of learning ſupplemental, and not of ſuper- 
erogation. | | | 
But for Modern Hiſtories, whereof there are ſome few very worthy, but the 
reater part beneath mediocrity, leaving the care of foreign ſtories to foreign 
tes, becauſe I will not be curigſus in aliena republica, I cannot fail to repre- 
lent to your majeſty the unworthineſs of the hiſtory of England in the main 
continuance thereof, and the partiality and obliquity of that of Scotland, in 
the lateſt and largeſt author that I have ſeen; ſuppoſing that it would be ho- 
nour for your majeſty, and a work very memorable, if this iſland of Great 
Britain, as it is now joined in monarchy for the ages to come, ſo were joined 
in one hiſtory for the times paſſed, after the manner of the facred hiſtory, 
which draweth down the ſtory of the ten tribes, and of the two tribes, as twins, 
together. And if it ſhall ſeem that the greatneſs of this work may mak it 


leſs 
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leſs exactly performed, there is an excellent period of a much ſmaller compaſs 
of rims ws 1 the ſtory of England; that is to fay, from the uniting of ir 


roſes, to the uniting of the kingdoms: a portion of time, wherein, to my 


underſtanding, there hath been the rareſt varieties, that, in like number of ſuc- 
ceſſions, of any hereditary monarchy hath been known: for it beginneth with 
the mixed adeption of a crown by arms and title; an entry by battle, an eſta- 
bliſhment by marriage; and therefore times anſwerable, like waters after a tem- 


peſt, full of working and ſwelling, though without extremity of ſtorm; but. 


well paſſed through by the wiſdom of the pilot, being one of the moſt ſuffi- 
cient Linge of all the number. Then followeth the reign of a king, whoſe 
actions, howſoever conducted, had much intermixture with the affairs of Eu- 
rope, balancing and inclining them variably; in whoſe time alſo began that 
great alteration in the ſtate eccleſiaſtical, an action which ſeldom cometh - upon 
the ſtage. Then the reign of a minor: then an offer of an uſurpation (though 
it was but as febris ephemera :) then the reign of a queen matched with a 
foreigner: then of a queen that lived ſolitary and unmarried, and yet her go- 


vernment ſo maſculine, as it had greater impreſſion and operation upon the 
fates abroad, than it any ways received from thence. And now laſt, this 


moſt happy and glorious event, that this iſland of Britain, divided from all the 
world, ſhould be united in itſelf : and that oracle of reſt, given to Æneas, 
Antiquam exquirite matrem, ſhould now be performed and fulfilled upon the 
nations of England and Scotland, being now reunited in the ancient mother 
name of Britain, as a full period of all inſtability and peregrinations: fo that 


as it cometh to paſs in maſſive bodies, that they have certain trepidations and 


waverings before they fix and ſettle; ſo it ſeemeth that by the providence of 
God this monarchy, before it was to ſettle in your majeſty and your generations 
(in which, I hope, it is now eſtabliſhed for ever) it had theſe preluſive changes 
and varieties. 

For Lives; I do find ſtrange that theſe times have ſo little eſteemed the vir- 
tues of the times, as that the writing of lives ſhould be no more frequent. For 
although there be not many ſovereign princes or abſolyte commanders, and 
that ates are moſt collected into monarchies, yet there are many worthy per- 
ſonages that deſerve better than diſperſed report, or barren elogies. For herein 
the invention of one of. the late poets is proper, and doth well inrich the an- 
cient fiction; for he feigneth, that at the end of the thread or web of every 
man's life there was a little medal containing the perſon's name, and that Time 
waited upon the ſhears; and as ſoon as the thread was cut, caught the medals, 
and carried them to the river of Lethe; and about the bank there were many 
birds flying up and down, that would get the medals, and carry them in their 
beak a little while, and then let them fall into the river: only there were 
a few ſwans, which if they got a name, would carry it to a temple, where it 
was conſecrated, 

And though many men, more mortal in their affections than in their bo- 
dies, do eſteem deſire of name and memory but as a vanity and ventoſity, 

Animi ml magnae laugis egentes; 
which opinion cometh from the root, Non prius 1 contempfimus,” quam lau- 
danda facere dgvimus: yet that will not alter Solomon's judgment, Memoria 
Juli cum laudibus, at impiorum nomen putreſcet : the one fouritheth, the other 
either conſumeth to preſent oblivion, or turneth to an ill odour. 

And therefore in = ſtyle or addition, which is and hath been long well 
received and brought in uſe, felicis memorige, piae memoriae, bonae memoriae, 
we do acknowledge that which Cicero faith, borrowing it from Demoſthenes, 
that Bona fama propria paſſeſſio defunctorum; which malten I cannot but note, 
that in our times it lieth much waſte, and that therein there is a deficience, 

For Narrations and relations of particular actions, there were alſo to be wiſhed 
a greater diligence therein; for there is no great action but hath ſome good 
pen. which attends it. TRE | 
And becauſe it js an ability not common to write a good hiſtory, as ma 
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by the ſmall number of them; yet if particularity of actions me- 
2 but tolerably reported as they paſs, the compiling of a complete 
hiſtory of times might be the better expected, when a writer ſhould ariſe that 
were fit for it; for the collection of ſuch relations might be as a nurſery gar- 
den, whereby to plant a fair and 1 garden, when time ſhould ſerve. 

There is yet another partition of hiſtory which Cornelius Tacitus maketh, 
which is not to be forgotten, eſpecially with that application which he ac- 
coupleth it withal, Annals and Journals; enn to the former, matters of 
ſtate; and to the latter, acts and accidents of a meaner nature. F or giving 
but a touch of certain magnificent ug he addeth, Cum ex dignitate Po- 
puli Romani repertum ſit, res 1 lluflres annalibus, talia diurms urbis actis mandare. 
80 as there is à kind of contemplative heraldry, as well as civil. And as no- 
thing doth derogate from the Agnity of a ſtate more than confuſion of de- 
grees: ſo it doth not a little embaſe the authority of an hiſtory, to inter- 
mingle matters of triumph, or matters of ceremony, or matters of novelty, 
with matters of ſtate, But the uſe of a journal hath not only been in the 
hiſtory of time, but likewiſe in the hiſtory of perſons, and chiefly of actions: 
for princes in ancient time had, upon point of honour and policy both, journals 
kept, what paſſed day by day: for we ſee the chronicle which was read be- 
fore Ahaſuerus, when he could not take reſt, contained matter of affairs indeed, 
but ſuch as had paſſed in his own time, and very lately before: but the jour- 
nal of Alexander's houſe expreſſed every ſmall particularity, even concerning 
his perſon and court; and it is yet an uſe well received in enterprizes memo- 
rable, as expeditions of war, navigations, and the like, to keep diaries of that 
which paſſeth continually. _ 

I cannot likewiſe be ignorant of a form of writing, which ſome grave and 
wiſe men have uſed, containing a ſcattered hiſtory of thoſe actions which they 
have thought worthy of memory, with politick diſcourſe and obſervation there- 
upon ; not incorporated into the hiſtory, but ſeparately, and as the more rin- 
cipal in their intention; which kind of ruminated hiſtory I think more fit to 
pane amongſt books &f policy, whereof we ſhall hereafter ſpeak, than amongſt 

ks of hiſtory: for it is the true office of hiſtory to repreſent the events 
themſelves together with the counſels, and to leave the obſervations and conclu- 


lions thereupon to the liberty and faculty of every man's judgment: but mix- 


tures are things irregular, whereof no man can define. Eg 

So alſo is there another kind of hiſtory manifoldly mixed, and that is Hiſtory 
of coſmography, being compounded of natural hiſtory, 'in reſpect of the regions 
themſelves; of hiſtory civil, in reſpect of the habitations, regiments, and manners 
of the people; and the mathematicks, in reſpect of the climates and configu- 
rations towards the heavens: which part of learning of all others, in this later 


time, hath obtained moſt proficience. For it may be truly affirmed to the ho- 


nour of theſe times, and in a virtuous emulation with antiquity, that this 
great building of the world had never thorough lights made in it, till the age 
of us and our fathers ;; for although they had knowledge of the antipodes, 
Noſque ubi Primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, | 
Mc ſera rubens accendit lumina Veſper : | 
yet that might be by demonſtration, and not in fact; and if by travel, it re- 
quireth the voyage but of half the globe. But to circle the earth, as the hea- 
venly bodies do, was not done or enterprized till theſe later times: and there- 
fore theſe times may juſtly bear in their word, not only plus ultra in prece- 
dence of the ancient non ultra, and imitabile fulmen, in precedence of the an- 
cient non iinitabile fulmen, b | 
Demens qui nimbes et non imitabile fulmen, etc. 
but likewiſe imitabile coelum: in reſpect of the many memorable voyages, after 


the manner of heaven, about the globe of the earth. 


And this proficience in navigation and diſcoveries may plant alſo an expecta- 
tion of the farther erf and augmentation of all 2 becauſe, it may 
ſeem, they are ordained by God to be coevals, that is, to meet in one age. 
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For ſo the prophet Daniel, ſpeaking of the latter times, foretelleth ; Plurimi. 
pertramſibumt, et multiplex erit ſcientia, as if the openneſs and thorough paſſage 
of the world, and the increaſe of knowledge, were appointed to be in the ſame 
ages, as, we ſee, it is already performed in great part; the learning of theſe / 
latter times not much giving place to the former two periods or returns of 
learning, the one of the Grecians, the other of the Romans. 


His roxy eccleſiaſtical receiveth the ſame diviſions with hiſtory civil; but 
farther, in the propriety thereof, may be divided into the Hiſtory of the church, 
by a general name ; Hiſtory of prophecy ; and. Hiſtory of I 
Ie firſt deſcribeth the times of the militant church, whether it be fluctuant, 
as the ark of Noah; or moveable, as the ark in the wilderneſs; or at reſt, 
as the ark in the temple; that is, the ſtate of the church in perſecution, in re- 
move, and in peace. This part I ought in no ſort to note as deficient, only I 
would the virtue and fincerity of it were according to the maſs and quantity. : 
But I am not now in hand with cenſures, but with omiſſions. | | 
The ſecond, which is Hiſtory of prophecy, conſiſteth of two relatives, the Hitoria 
-prophecy, and the accompliſhment; and therefore the nature of ſuch a work Prophet 
ought to be, that every prophecy of the Scripture be ſorted with the event 
fulfilling the ſame, throughout the ages, of the world ; both for the better con- 
firmation of faith, and for the better illumination of the church touching 
thoſe parts of prophecies which are yet unfulfilled: allowing nevertheleſs that 
latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto divine prophecies, being of the 
-nature' of their author, with whom a thouſand years are but as one day, and 
| therefore are not fulfilled punctually at once, but have ſpringing and germinart 
ö accompliſhment throughout many ages; though the heighth or fulneſs of them 
1 may refer to ſome one age. h N | | 
This is a work which I find deficient, but is to be done with wiſdom, ſo- |; 
briety, and reverence, or not at all. oh 
1 The third, which is Hiſtory of providence, containeth that excellent correſpond- 
\ ence which is between God's revealed will, and his ſecret will: which though 
I fit be ſo obſcure, as for the moſt part it is not legible to the natural man; no, nor 
Y many times to thoſe that behold it from the tabernacle : yet at ſome times it 
pleaſeth God, for our better eſtabliſhment, and the confuting of thoſe which are 
as without God in the world, to write it in ſuch text and capital letters, that, as 
the prophet ſaith, he that runneth by, may read it; that is, mere ſenſual perſons, 
which haſten by God's judgments, and never bend or fix their cogitations upon 
them, are nevertheleſs in Geir paſſage and race urged to diſcern it. Such are the 
notable events and examples of God's judgments, chaſtiſements, deliverances, 
and bleſſings: and this fis a work which hath paſſed through the labours of 
many, and therefore I cannot preſent as omitted. 3 
There are alſo other parts off learning which are AppelWices to hiſtory : for all 
the exterior proceedings of man conſiſt of words and deeds; whereof hiſtory doth 
properly receive and retain in memory the deeds; and if words, yet but as 
inducements and paſſages to deeds : ſo are there other books and writings, which 
are appropriate to the cuſtody and receipt of words only, which likewiſe are of 
three ſorts ; Orations, Letters, and brief Speeches or Sayings. of” 
Orations are pleadings, ſpeeches of council, laudatives, invectives, apologies, "IN 
reprehenſions ; orations of formality or ceremony, and the like. | 
Letters are according to all the variety of occaſions, advertiſements, advices, 
directions, propoſitions, petitions, commendatory, expoſtulatory, ſatisfactory; 
of compliment, of r- of diſcourſe, and all other paſſages of action. And 
ſuch as are written from wiſe men, are of all the words of man, in my judgment, 
the beſt; for they are more natural than orations and publick ſpeeches, and moi e 
adviſed than conferences or preſent ſpeeches. . So again letters of affairs from ſach 
as manage them, or are privy to them, are of all others the beſt inſtructions for 
hiſtory, and to a diligent reader the beſt hiſtories in themſelves. 
For Apophthegms,, it is a great loſs of that book of Cæſar's; for as his hiſtory, and 


thoſe few letters of his which we have, and theſe apophthegms which were o 
Vor. I. M | hi 
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e be thoſe which are collected by others, either I — no taſte in 
ſuch matters, or elſe their choice hath not been happy. But upon theſe three 
kinds of writings I do not inſiſt, becauſe I have no deficiences to propound con- 

ing them. | 225 | . 
cen, 2 therefore concerning hiſtory, which is that part of learning which 
anſwereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the mind of man, which is 


that of the memory. 


POESY is a part of learning in meaſure of words for the moſt part reſtrained, 
but in all other points extremely licenſed, and doth truly refer to the imagina- 
tion; which, being not tied to the laws of matter, may at pleaſure join that 
which nature hath ſever'd, and ſever that which nature hath joined; -and ſo make 


unlawful matches and divorces of things; Pictoribus atque poetts, etc. It is taken 


in two ſenſes, in reſpect of words, or matter; in the firſt ſenſe, it is but a cha- 
racter of ſtyle, and þelongeth to arts of ſpeech, and 1s not pertinent for the pre- 
ſent: in the latter, it is (as hath been ſaid) one of the principal portions of learn- 
ing, and is nothing elſe but feigned hiſtory, which may be ſtyled as well in proſe 


as in verſe. 


The uſe of this feigned hiſtory hath been to give ſome ſhadow of ſatisfaction to 


the mind of man in thoſe points, wherein the nature of things doth deny 
it, the world being in proportion inferior to the ſoul; by reaſon whereof there 
is, agreeable to the ſpirit of man, a more ample greatneſs, a more exact A 
neſs, and a more abſolute variety, than can be found in the nature of thingy. 


Therefore, becauſe the acts or events of true hiſtory have not that magnitude which 


ſatisfieth the mind of man, poeſy feigneth acts and events greater and more 
heroical : becauſe true hiſtory propoundeth the ſucceſſes and iffues of actions not 
ſo agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, therefore poeſy feigns them more 
juſt in retribution, and more according to revealed providence : © becauſe true 
hiſto repreſenteth actions and events more ordinary, and leſs interchanged ; 
ede poeſy endueth them with more rareneſs, and more unexpected and al- 
ternative variations: ſo as it appeareth that poeſy ſerveth and conferreth to magna- 
nimity, morality, and to delectation. And therefore it was ever thought to — 
ſome participation of divineneſs, becauſe it doth raiſe and erect the mind, by 
ſubmitting the ſhews of things to the deſires of the mind; whereas reaſon do 
buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things. 

And we ſee, that by theſe inſinuations and congruities with man's nature and 

leaſure, joined alſo with the agreement and conſort it hath with muſigk, it hath 

d acceſs and eſtimation in rude times, and barbarous regions, where other 
learning ſtood excluded. BEL 
Ihe diviſion of poeſy, which is apteſt in the propriety thereof (beſides thoſe 
diviſions which are common unto it with hiſtory ; as feigned chronicles, feigned 
lives, and the appendices of hiſtory, as feigned epiſtles, Lioned orations, and the 
reſt) is into Poeſy, Narrative, Repreſentative, and Alluſive. 

The Narrative is a mere imitation of hiſtory, with the exceſſes before remem- 
ber d, chuſing for ſubject commonly wars and love; rarely ſtate, and ſometimes 
pleaſure or mirth. i | 

Repreſentative is as a viſible hiſtory, and is an image of actions as if they were 
preſent, as hiſtory is of actions in nature as they are, that is paſt. _ 

Alluſive or parabolical, is a narration applied only to expreſs ſome ſpecial pur- 
poſe or conceit : which latter kind of N wiſdom was much more in uſe 
| | op, and the brief ſentences of the Seven, 

and the uſe of hieroglyphicks, may appear. And the cauſe was, for that it was then 
of neceſſity to expreſs any point of reaſon, which was more ſharp: or ſubtile than 
the vulgar, in that manner, becauſe men in thoſe times 3 both variety of 
examples, and ſubtilty of conceit: and as hiero lyphicks were before letters, ſo 
parables were before arguments. And neverthalen now, and at all times, they 
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ſo fit. | ; 2 
ere remaineth yet another uſe of poeſy parabolical, oppoſite to that 
which — laſt 3 for that tendeth pony pen and illuſtrate that 
which is taught or delivered, and this other to retire and obſcure it: that is, when 
the ſecrets and myſteries of religion, policy, or philoſophy, are involved in fables 
and parables. | 155 . ; 
Of this in divine poeſy, we fee, the uſe is authorized. In heathen poeſy, we a 
ſee, the expoſition of fables doth fall out ſometimes with great felicity, as in, the- 
fable that the giants being overthrown in their war againſt the gods, the E eir 
mother, in revenge thereof, brought forth Fame: ' 
lam terra parens ira irritata deorum, 
Extremam, ut perhibent, Coeo Enceladogue fororem 
Progenut. Mo 
Expounded, that when princes and monarchies have ſuppreſſed actu and open 
rebels, then the malignity of people (which is the mother of rebellion) doth 
bring forth libels and ſlanders, and taxations of the ſtates, which is of the ſame 
kind with rebellion, but more feminine. So in the fable, that the reſt of the 
having conſpired to bind Jupiter, Pallas called Briareus with his hundred 
ande to his aid: expounded, that monarchies need not fear any curbing of their 
abſoluteneſs by mighty ſubjects, as long as by wiſdom they keep the hearts of the 
people, who will be ſure to come in on their fide. So in the fable, that Achilles 
was brought up under Chiron the Centaur, who was part a man and part a beaſt, 
expounded ingeniouſly, but corruptly by Machiavel, that it belongeth to the 
education and diſcipline of princes, to know as well how to play the part of the 
lion in violence, and the fox in guile, as of the man in virtue and juſtice. 
Nevertheleſs, in many the like encounters, I do rather think that the fable was 
firſt, and the expoſition deviſed, than that the moral was firſt, and thereupon 
the fable framed. For I find it was an ancient vanity in Chryſippus, that troubled 
himſelf with great contention to faſten the aſſertions of the Stoicks upon 
1 fictions of the ancient poets: but yet that all the fables and fictions of the poets 
—_ were but pleaſure and not figure, I interpoſe no opinion. 


43 


Surely of thoſe poets which are now extant, even Homer himſelf (notwith- 
ſtanding he was made a kind of Scripture by the latter ſchools of the Grecians) 
yet I ſhould without any difficulty pronounce, that his fables had no ſuch 
inwardneſs in his own meaning; but what they might have, upon a more 
original tradition, is not eaſy to affirm, for he was not the inventor of many of 
„ WE 

In this third part of learning, which is poeſy, I can rt no deficience. 
For being as a plant that cometh of the luſt of the earth, wi formal ſeed, 
it hath ſprung up, and ſpread abroad more than any other kind: but to aſcribe 
unto it that which is due, for the expreſſion of affections, paſſions, corruptions, 
and cuſtoms, we are beholden to poets more than to the philoſophers works 
and for wit and eloquence, not much leſs than to orators harangues. But it is 
not good to ſtay too long in the theatre. Let us now paſs on Ke judicial place 


e of the mind, which we are to approach and view with more reverence 
and attention, 


THE knowledge of man is as the waters, ſome deſcending from above, and 
ſome ſpringing from beneath; the one informed by the light of nature, the other 
inſpired by divine revelation. | 

The light of nature conſiſteth in the notions of the mind, and the reports of 
the ſenſes ; for as for knowledge which man receiveth by teaching, it is cumula- 
tive and not original, as-in a water, that, beſides his own ſpring-head, is fed with 
other ſprings and ſtreams. So then, according to theſe two di ring illuminations 
or originals, knowledge is firſt of all divided into Divinity and Philoſophy. 

In Philoſophy, the contemplations of man do neither penetrate unto God, or 
are circumferred to nature, or are reflected or. reverted upon himſelf, Out of 
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OF THE ADVANCEMENT Book II. 


whic 1 enquiries there do ariſe three knowledges, Divine philoſophy, Na- 
— phy, and Human philoſophy or humanity. For all things are marked 
and ſtamped with this triple character, of the power of God, the diſference of 
nature, and the uſe of man. But becauſe the diſtributions and partitions of 
knowledge are not like ſeveral lines that meet in one angle, and fo touch but in a 
point; but are like branches of a tree, that meet in a ſtem, which hath a 
dimenſion and quantity of entireneſs and continuance, before it come to diſcon- 
tinue and break itſelf into arms and boughs; therefore it is good, before we 
enter into the former diſtribution, to erect and conſtitute one univerſal ſcience, 
by the name of Philoſophia prima, primitive or ſummary philoſophy, as the main 
and common way, before we come where the ways part and divide themſelves ; 
which ſcience, whether I ſhould report as deficient or no, I ſtand doubtful, 

For I find a certain rhapſody of natural theology, and of divers parts of logick; 
and of that other part of natural philoſophy, which concerneth the * 3 
and of that other part of natural philoſophy, which concerneth the ſoul or ſpirit; 
all theſe ſtrangely commixed and confuſed': but being examined, it ſeemeth to 
me rather a depredation of other ſciences, advanced and exalted unto ſome heighth 
of terms, than any thing ſolid or ſubſtantive of itſelf. 

Nevertheleſs I cannot be ignorant of the diſtinction which is current, that the 
ſame things are handled but in ſeveral reſpects. As for example, that logick con- 
ſidereth of many things as they are in notion; and this philoſophy, as they are in 
nature; the one in appearance, the other in exiſtence: but I find this difference 
better made, than purſued. For if they had conſidered quantity, ſimilitude, 
diverſity, and the reſt of thoſe extern characters of 7 as philoſophers, and 
in nature; their enquiries muſt of force have been of a far other kind than they 
are. | 
For doth any of them, in handling quantity, ſpeak of the force of union, how, 
and how far it multiplieth virtue? Doth any give the reaſon, why ſome things in 
nature are ſo common and in ſo great maſs, and others ſo rare, and in fo mall 
quantity? Doth any, in handling ſimilitude and diverſity, aſſign the cauſe why iron 
ſhould not move to iron, which is more like, but move to the loadſtone, which 
is leſs like? Why, in all diverſities of things, there ſhould be certain participles 
in nature, which are almoſt ambiguous, to which kind they ſhould be referred? 
But there is a mere and deep filence touching the nature and operation of thoſe 
common adjuncts of things, as in nature; and only a reſuming and repeating of 
the force and uſe-of them in ſpeech or argument. 

Therefore becauſe in a writing of this nature I avoid all ſubtilty, my meaning 
touching this original or univerſal philoſophy is thus, in a plain and groſs deſcrip- 
tion by negative; That it be a receptacle for all ſuch profitable obſervations and 
“ axiams, as fall not within the compaſs of any of the ſpecial parts of philoſoph 

a * F P Phy 
* or ſciences, but are more common and of a higher ſtage. 

Now that there are many of that kind, need not to be doubted. For exam- 
ple; is not the rule, Si 7naequalibus aequalia addas, omnia erunt inaequalia, an 
axiom as well of juſtice, as of the mathematicks ? And is there not a true coinci- 
dence between commutative and diſtributive juſtice, and arithmetical and geo- 
metrical proportion? Is not that other rule, Dae in eodem tertio conveniunt, et 
inter fe conveniunt, a rule taken from the mathematicks, but ſo potent in logick, 
as all ſyllogiſms are built upon it? Is not the obſervation, Omnia mutantur, nil 
znterit, a contemplation in N iloſophy thus, that the quantum of nature is eternal? 
m natural theology thus; that it requireth the ſame omnipotence to make ſome- 
what nothing, which at the firſt made nothing ſomewhat; according to the 


{c riptur e, Didici quod omnia opera, quae fecit Deus, per ſeverent in perpetuum; non 


Palſumus eis quicquam addere, nec auferre? 


- Is not the ground, which Machiavel wiſely and largely diſcourſeth concern- 
ws governments, that the way to eſtabliſh and preſerve them, is to reduce them 
ad principia; a rule in religion and nature, as well as in civil adminiſtration? 
Was not the Perſian magick a reduction or correſpondence of the principles and 
architectures of nature, to the rules and-policy of governments? Is not the precept 
of a muſician, to fall from a diſcord or harſh accord upon a concord or ſweet 


accord, 
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accord, alike true in affection? Is not the 'trope of muſick, to avoid or flide 
from the cloſe or cadence, common with the trope of rhetorick, of deceiving 
expectation? Is not 1 4 of the quavering upon a ſtop in muſick, the 
ſame with the playing of light upon the water? 
PHlendet tremulo fub lumine pontus. * 2 

Are not the organs of the ſenſes of one kind with the organs of reflection, the 
eye with a glaſs, the ear with a cave or ſtrait determined and bounded? 
Neither are theſe only ſimilitudes, as men of narrow obſervation may conceive 
them to be, but the fame. footſteps of nature, treading or printing upon ſeve- 
ral ſubjects or matters. A N 

This ſcience therefore (as I underſtand it) T may report as deficient; Philoſo- 
for I ſee ſometimes the profounder fort of wits, in handling ſome particular "_ 325 
argument, will now and then draw a bucket of water out of this well, for de fonti- | 
their preſent” uſe; but the ſpring-head thereof ſeemeth to me not to have been —_— 
vitited ; _ of ſo excellent uſe, both for the diſcloſing of nature, and the 
abridgment of art. | 

This ſcience A therefore firſt placed as a common parent, like unto Be- 
recynthia, which had ſo much heavenly iſſue, Ones coelicelas, omnes fupera alta 
tenentes, we may return to the former diſtribution of the three philoſophies, 
divine, natural, and human. N | 

And as concerning divine philoſophy, or Natural Theology, it is that know- 
ledge or rudiment of knowledge concerning God, which may be obtained by 
the contemplation of his creatures; which knowledge may be truly terme 
divine, in reſpe& of the object, and natural in reſpect of the light. 

The bounds of this knowledge are, that it ſufficeth to convifice atheiſm, but 
not to inform religion: and therefore there was never miracle wrought by 
God to convert an atheiſt, becauſe the light of nature might have led 
confeſs a God: but miracles have been wrought to convert idolaters and the 
ſuperſtitious, becauſe no light of nature extendeth to declare the will and true 
worſhip of God. | : 

For as all works do ſhew forth the power and ſkill of the workman, and 
not his image, ſo it is of the works of God, which do ſhew the omnipotency 
and wiſdom of the maker, but not his image: and therefore therein the hea- 


then opinion differeth from the ſacred truth; for they ſuppoſed the world to 


be the image of God, and man to be an extract or compendious image of the 
world: but the Scriptures never vouchſafe to attribute to the world that honour, 


as to be the image of God, but only the work of his hands; neither do they 


- ſpeak of any other image of God, but man: wherefore by the contemplation 


of nature, to induce and inforce the acknowledgement of God, and to de- 
monſtrate his power, wires and goodneſs, is an excellent arguthent, and 
hath been excellently handled by divers. 

But on the other fide, out of the contemplation of nature, of ground of hu- 
man knowledges, to induce any verity or perſuaſion concerning the points of 
faith, is in my judgment not ſafe: Da fider, quae fidei ſunt. For the heathen 
themſelves conclude as much in that excellent and divine fable of the golden 
chain; That men and gods were not able to draw Jupiter down to the earth; 
but, contrariwiſe, Jupiter was able to draw them up to heaven.” 

So as we ought not to attempt to draw down, or ſubmit the 14 of 
God to our reaſon; but, contrariwiſe, to raiſe and advance our reafon to the 
divine truth. So as in this part of knowledge, touching divine philoſophy, I 


am fo far from noting any deficience, as I rather note an exceſs; whereunito I 


have digrefſed, becauſe of the extreme prejudice which both religion and phi- 
loſophy hath received, and may receive, by being, commixed together; as that 
which undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, and an imaginary and fa- 

bulous philoſophy. I 
Otherwiſe it is of the nature of angels and ſpirits, which is an appendix 
of theology, both divine and natural, and is neither inſcrutable nor interdicted: 
for although the Scripture faith, Let no man deceive you in ſublime diſcourſe 
2 * worſhip of angels, preſſing 4 nto that he knoweth not, ete. yet, not- 
OL, I. | es with- 
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K ing, if you obſerve well that precept, it may appear thereby that there 
Ten * forbidden, adoration of them, and opinion fantaſtical of 


them, either to extol them farther, than appertaineth to the degree of a crea- 


| | extol a man's knowledge of them farther, than he hath ground. 
"ug Fo ber and grounded — which may ariſe out of the paſſages of 
Holy Scriptures, or out of the ations of nature, is not reſtrained. So of 
degenerate and revolted ſpirits, the converſing with them, or the employment 
of them is prohibited, much more any veneration towards them. But the con- 
templation or ſcience of their nature, their power, their illuſions, either by 
Scripture or reaſon, is a part of ſpiritual wiſdom. For ſo the apoſtle ſaith, Ve 
are not ignorant f his flratagems. And it is no more unlawful to enquire the 
nature of evil ſpirits, than to enquire the force of poiſons in nature, or the 
nature of fin and vice in morality. But this part, touching angels and ſpirits, 
I cannot note as deficient, for many have n themſelves in it: I may 
rather challenge it, in many of the writers thereof, as fabulous and fantaſtical. 


LrAVvING therefore divine philoſophy or natural theology (not divinity, or 
inſpired theology, which we reſerve for the laſt of all, as the haven and ſab- 
bath of all man's contemplations) we will now proceed to Natural Philoſophy. 

If then it be true that Democritus ſaid, That the truth of nature lieth hid 
in certain deep mines and caves: and if it be true likewiſe that the alche- 
miſts do ſo much inculcate, that Vulcan is a ſecond nature, and imitateth that 
dexterouſly and compendiouſly, which nature worketh by ambages, and length 
of time; it were good to divide natural philoſophy into the mine and the fur- 
nace, and to make two profeſſions or occupations of natural philoſophers, ſome 
to be pioneers, and ſome ſmiths; ſome to dig, and ſome to refine and ham- 
mer: and ſurely I do beſt allow of a diviſion of that kind, though in more 
familiar and ſcholaſtical terms: namely, that theſe be the two parts of natu- 
ral philoſophy, the inquiſition of cauſes, and the production of effects; ſpecu- 
lative, and operative; natural ſcience, and natural prudence. 

For as in civil matters there is a wiſdom of diſcourſe, and a wiſdom of di- 
rection; ſo is it in natural. And here I will make a requeſt, that for the lat- 


ter (or at leaſt for a part thereof) I may revive and reintegrate the miſapplied 


and abuſed name of natural magick, which, in the true ſenſe, is but natural 


wiſdom, or natural prudence; taken according to the ancient acception, purged 
from vanity and ſuperſtition. 


Now although it be true, and I know it well, that there is an intercourſe 
between cauſes and effects, ſo as both theſe knowledges, ſpeculative and ope- 
rative, have a great connection between themſelves; yet becauſe all true and 
fruitful natural philoſophy hath a double ſcale or ladder, aſcendent and deſcend- 
ent; aſcending from experiments, to the invention of cauſes; and deſcendin 
from cauſes, to the invention of new experiments; therefore I judge it — 
requiſite that theſe two parts be ſeverally conſidered and handled. | 

Natural ſcience, or theory, is divided into Phyſick, and Metaphyſick ; wherein 
I defire it may be conceived, that I uſe the word metaphyſick in a differing 
ſenſe from that, that is received: and, in like manner, I doubt not but it will 
eaſily appear to men of judgment, that in this and other particulars, where- 
ſoever my conception and notion may differ from the ancient, yet I am ſtudious 
to keep the ancient terms. 

For hoping well to deliver myſelf from miſtaking, by the order and per- 
ſpicuous expreſſing of that I do propound; I am otherwiſe zealous and affec- 
tionate to recede as little from antiquity, either in terms or opinions, as may 
ſtand with truth, and the proficience of knowledge. 
| And herein I cannot a little marvel at the philoſopher Ariſtotle, that did pro- 
ceed in ſuch a ſpirit of difference and contradiction towards all antiquity, un- 
dertaking not only to frame new words of ſcience at pleaſure, but to confound 
and extinguiſh all ancient wiſdem : inſomuch as he never nameth or mentioneth 
an ancient author or opinion, but to confute and reprove; wherein for glory, 


and drawing followers and diſciples, he took the right courſe. 


For 
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OF LEARNING. 

For certainly there cometh to paſs, and hath place in human truth, that 
which was noted and pronounced in the higheſt truth; Veni in nomine Patris, 
nec recipitis me; fi quis venerit in nomine ſuo, eum recipietis. But in this divine 
aphoriſm (conſidering to whom it was applied, namely to Antichriſt, the higheſt 


deceiver) we may diſcern well, that the coming in a man's own name, with- 


out r of antiquity or paternity, is no good ſign of truth, although it be 


joined with the fortune and ſucceſs of an Eum recipietis. 

at for this excellent perſon, Ariſtotle, I will think of him, that he learned 
that humour-of his ſcholar, with whom, it ſeemeth, he did emulate, the one 
to conquer all opinions, as the other to conquer all nations: wherein never- 


theleſs, it may be, he may at ſome mens hands, that are of a bitter diſpoſition, 


get a like title as his ſcholar did. 
Felix terrarum praedo, non utile mundb 
Editus exemplum, etc. 

80 
| Felix doctrinae praeds. 3 | 
But to me, on the other fide, that do deſire as much, as lieth in my pen, to 
ground a ſociable intercourſe between antiquity and proficience, it ſeemeth beſt 
to keep way with antiquity zue ad aras; and therefore to retain the ancient 


terms, though I ſometimes alter the uſes and definitions; according to the mo- 


derate proceeding in civil government, where, although there be ſome alteration, 
yet that holdeth which Tacitus wiſely noteth, eadem magiſtratuum vocabula, 
To return therefore to the uſe and acception of the term metaphyſick, as 
I do now underſtand the word; it appeareth, by that which hath been already 
ſaid, that I intend phrloſophia prima, ſummary philoſophy, and metaphy- 
ſick, which heretofore have been confounded as one, to be two diſtinct things. 
For, the one I have made as a parent, or common anceſtor, to all knowledge ; 


and the other I have now Oe. in, as a branch, or deſcendent, of natural 


common principles and axioms which are promiſcuous and indifferent to 


ſeveral ſciences: I have aſſigned unto it likewiſe the enquiry touching the ope- 


ration of the relative and adventive characters of eſſences, as quantity, ſimi- 
litude, diverſity, poſſibility, and the reſt ; with this diſtinction and proviſion ; 
that _ be handled as they have efficacy in nature, and not logically. It 


appeareth likewiſe, that natural theology, which heretofore hath been handled 
confuſedly with metaphyſick, I have incloſed and bounded by itſelf, | 


It is therefore now a queſtion, what is left remaining for metaphyſick; 
wherein I may without. p'5 udice 3 thus much of the conceit of anti- 
ul 


| vn: Yom tranſitory ;. and metaphyſick, that which is abſtracted and fixed. 

And again, that phyſick ſhould handle that which ſuppoſeth in nature only 
a being and moving ; and metaphyſick ſhould handle that which ſuppoſeth far- 
ther in nature, a reaſon, underſtanding, and platform. But the difference per- 
ſpicuouſly expreſſed, is moſt familiar and ſenſible : _ 

For as we divided natural philoſophy in general into the enquiry of cauſes, 
and productions of effects; ſo that part, which concerneth the enquiry of cauſes, 
we do ſubdivide according to the received and ſound diviſion of cauſes ; the one 
part, which is phyſick, enquireth and handleth the material and efficient cauſes; 


and the other, which is metaphyſick, handleth the formal and final cauſes. 


Phyſick (taking it according to the derivation, and not according to our 


idiom for medicine) is ſituate in a middle term, or diſtance, between natural 


hiſtory and metaphyſick. For natural hiſtory deſcribeth the variety of things, 


and conſtant cauſes. | 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, et haec ut cera liqueſcit, 
Vno eodemque igne. | 
Fire is the cauſe of induration but reſpective to clay: fire is the cauſe of colli- 


quation but reſpective to wax. But fire is no conſtant cauſe either of indura- 


tion 
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tion or colliquation: ſo then the phyſical cauſes are but the efficient and the 


ter. 
ppc hath three parts, whereof two reſpect nature united or collected, 
the third contempl nature diffuſed or diſtributed. : 
Nature is collected either into one entire total, or elſe into the ſame prin- 
ciples or ſeeds. So as the firſt doctrine 1s touching the contexture or configu- 
ration of things, as de mundo, de umi verſitate rerum. 83 | | 

The ſecond is the doctrine concerning the principles or originals of things. 

The third is the doctrine concerning all variety and particularity of things; 
whether it be of the differing ſubſtances, or their differing qualities and natures : 
whereof there needeth no enumeration, this part being but as a glofs, or para- 
phraſe, that attendeth upon the text of natural hiſtory. 

Of theſe three I cannot report any as deficient. In what truth or perfection 
they are handled, I make not now any judgment: but they are parts of know- 
ledge not deſerted by the labour of man. 

f or Metaphyſick, we have aſſigned unto it the enquiry of formal and final 
cauſes; which aſſignation, as to the former of them, may ſeem to be nugatory 
and void, becauſe of the received and inveterate opinion, that the inquiſition 
of man is not competent to find out eſſential forms, or true differences: of 
which opinion we will take this hold, that the invention of forms is of all 
other parts of knowledge the worthieſt to be ſought, if it be poſſible to be found. 

As for the poſſibility, they are ill diſcoverers that think there is no land, 
when they can fee nothing but ſea. 

But it is manifeſt, that Plato, in his opinion of ideas, as one that had a wit 

of elevation fituate as upon a cliff, did deſcry, © That forms were the true ob- 
s je& of knowledge; but loſt the real fruit of his opinion, by conſidering of 
forms as abſolutely abſtracted from matter, and not confined and determined 
by matter; and fo turning his opinion upon theology, wherewith all his natural 
philoſophy is infefted. 
But if any man ſhall keep a continual watchful and ſevere eye upon action, 
operation, and the uſe of knowledge, he may adviſe and take notice what are the 
forms, © the diſcloſures whereof are fruitful and important to the ſtate of man. 
For as to the forms of ſubſtances (man only except, of whom it is faid, Formavit 
bominem de limo terrae, et ſpiravit in faciem ejus 3 vitae, and not as of all 
other creatures, Producant aquae, producat terra) the forms of ſubſtances, I ſay, 
(as they are now by compounding and tranſplanting multiplied) are ſo perplexed, 
as they are not to be enquired ; no more than it were either poſlible or to purpoſe, 
to ſeek in grols the forms of thoſe ſounds which make words, which by compoſi- 
tion and tranſpoſition of letters are infinite. 

But, on the other fide, to enquire the form of thoſe ſounds or voices, which 
make — letters, is eaſily comprehenſible; and being known, induceth and 
manifeſteth the forms of all words, which conſiſt and are compounded of them. 
In the ſame manner to enquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of gold; nay, of wa- 
ter, of air, is a vain purſuit: but to enquire the forms of ſenſe, of voluntary mo- 
tion, of vegetation, of colours, of gravity and levity, of denſity, of tenuity, of 
-heat, of cold, and all other natures and R which, like an alphabet, are 


not many, and of which the eſſences (upheld by matter) of all creatures do con- 3 
fiſt: to enquire, I ſay, the true forms of theſe, is that part of metaphyſick which 1 
we now define of. | | | 


Not but that keck doth make enquiry, and take conſideration of the ſame 
natures : but how ? Only as to the material and efficient cauſes of them, and not 
-AS to the forms. For example; if the cauſe of whiteneſs in ſnow or froth be 
enquired,” and it be render'd thus; that the.ſubtile intermixture of air and water 
1s the cauſe, it is well render'd ; but nevertheleſs, is this the form of whiteneſs ? 
No; but it is the efficient, which is ever but vebiculum formae. © 
Metaphy- This part of metaphyſick I do not find 1 


aboured and | | . tl E 
ca, ave vel not: becauſe I hold it not poſſible to pertormed, whereat I mar 
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rerum. made too untimely a departure, 


en (which is the root of all error) have 
and too remote a receſs from particulars. | 


But 
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But the uſe of this part of metaphyſick which I report as deficient, is of the 
reſt the moſt excellent in two reſpects: the one, becauſe it is the duty and virtue 
of all knowledge to abridge the infinity of individual experience, as much as the 
conception of truth will permit, and to remedy the complaint of vita brevis, ars 
lunga; which is performed by uniting the notions and conceptions of ſciences: for 
knowledges are as pyramids, whereof hiſtory is the baſis. So of natural philo- 
ſophy, the baſis is natural hiſtory ; the ſtage next the baſis is phyſick ; the ſtage 
next the vertical point is metaphyſick. As for the vertical point, Opus, quod ope- 
ratur Deus a principio uſque ad finem, the ſummary law of nature, we know not 
whether man's enquiry can attain unto it. But theſe three be the true ſtages of 
knowledge, and are to them that are depraved, no better than the giants hills. 

Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Ofſam 

Scilicet, atque Ofſae frondgſum involvere Olympum. 
But to thoſe which refer all things to the glory of God, they are as the three accla- 
mations; Sancte, ſancte, ſancte; holy in the deſcription, or dilatation of his 
works; holy in the connection, or concatenation of them; and holy in the union 
of them in a perpetual and uniform law. | 

And Ts 890 the ſpeculation was excellent in Parmenides and Plato, although 
but a ſpeculation in them, that all things by ſcale did aſcend to unity. So then 
always that knowledge is worthieſt, which is charged with leaſt multiplicity ; 
which appeareth to be moe ck, as that which conſidereth the ſimple forms 
or differences of things, which are few in number, and the degrees and co-ordi- 
nations whereof make all this variety. | 

The ſecond reſpe& which valueth and commendeth this part of metaphyſick, 
is, that it doth enfranchiſe the power of man unto the greateſt liberty and poſſibi- 
lity of works and effects. For phyſick carrieth men in narrow and reſtrained 
ways, ſubject to many accidents of impediments, imitating the ordinary flexuous 
courſes of nature; but latae undique ſunt ſapientibus viae: to ſapience (which was 
anciently defined to be rerum divinarum et humanarum ſcientia there is ever choice 

of means: for phyſical cauſes give light to new invention in fimili materia. But 
whoſoever knoweth any form, knoweth the utmoſt poſſibility of ſuper-inducing 
that nature upon any variety of matter, and fo is leſs reſtrained in operation, 
either to the of the matter, or the condition of the efficient: which kind 
of knowledge Solomon likewiſe, though in a more divine ſenſe, elegantly de- 
ſcribeth ; Non arctabuntur greſſus tui, et currens non. habebis offendiculum. The 
of ſapience are not much liable either to particularity or chance. e 
The ſecond part of metaphyſick is & enquiry of final cauſes, which I am 
moved to report, not as omitted, but as miſplaced ; and yet if it were but a fault 
in order, I would not ſpeak of it: for order is matter of illuſtration, but pertaineth 
not to the ſubſtance of ſciences. But this miſplacing hath cauſed a deficience, or 
at leaſt a great improficience in the ſciences themſelves. For the handling of final 
cauſes, mixed with the reſt in phyſical enquiries, hath intercepted the ſevere and 
diligent inquiry of all real and ohyfical cauſes, and given men the occaſion to ſtay 
upon theſe ſatisfactory and ſpecious cauſes, to the great arreſt and prejudice of 
farther diſcovery. | 
For this I find done not only by Plato, who ever anchoreth upon that ſhore, 
but by Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, which do uſually likewiſe el upon theſe 
flats of diſcourſing cauſes. For to ſay that the hairs of the eyelids are for a quickſet 
and fence about * ſight; or, that the firmneſs of the ſkins and hides of living 
creatures is to defend them from the extremities of heat or cold; or, that the 
bones are for the columns or beams, whereupon the frame of the bodies of living 
creatures are built; or, that the leaves of trees are for protecting of the fruit; or, 
that the clouds are for watering of the earth; or, that the ſolidneſs of the earth 
is for the ſtation and manſion of living creatures, and the like, is well enquired 
and collected in metaphyſick; but in phyſick they are impertinent. Nay, they 
are indeed but remora's and hinderances to ſtay and ſlug the ſhip from farther 
failing, and have brought this to paſs, that the ſearch of the ph cauſes hath 
been neglected, and paſſed in ſilence. 62 | 
Vor. I, O And 
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thereof, a 


| ired, than that of Ariſtotle and Plato ; w | 
as par mp 1 of theology, and the other as a part of logick, which were the 


metaphyfick, which is Mathematick; but I think it more agreeable to the nature 


that is cauſative in nature of a number of effects, inſomuch as we ſee, in the ſchools 


00" to delight in the ſpacious liberty of generalities, as in a champion region, 


9 
thoſe ſciences — — handle quantity determinate, merely ſevered from 
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the natural philoſophy of Democritus, and ſome others, who 

4 yo _ mind or jw” in 1 of things, but attributed the form 
ble to maintain itſelf, to infinite eſſays or proofs of nature, which they 

term fortune : ſeemeth to me (as far as I can Judge by the recital and fragments 


which remain unto us) in particularities of p 1 


favourite ſtudies teſpectively of both thoſe perſons. N ot becauſe thoſe final cauſes are 
not true, and worthy to be enquired, being kept within their own province; but 
becauſe their excurſions into the limits of phyſical cauſes hath bred a vaſtneſs and 
ſolitude in that track. For, otherwiſe, keeping their precincts and borders, men 
are extremely deceived if they think there is an enmity or repugnancy at all 
between them. For, the cauſe render'd, that the hairs about the eye-lids are for 
the ſafe-guard of the fight, doth not impugn the cauſe render'd, that piloſity is 
incident to orifices of moiſture ; Muſce/: fontes, etc. Nor the cauſe render'd, 
that the firmneſs of hides is for the armour of the body againſt extremities of 
heat or cold, doth not impugn the cauſe render d, that contraction of pores is 
incident to the outwardeſt parts, in regard of their adjacence to foreign or unlike 
bodies; and ſo of the reſt : both cauſes being true and compatible, the one declar- 
ing an intention, the other a conſequence only. 5 ; 

Neither doth this call in queſtion, or derogate from divine providence, but 
highly confirm and exalt it. For as in civil actions he is the greater and deeper 
— that can make other men the inſtruments of his will and ends, and yet 
never acquaint them with his purpoſe, fo as they ſhall do it, and yet not know 
what they do; than he that-imparteth his meaning to thoſe he employeth: ſo is 
the wiſdom of God more admirable, when nature intendeth one thing, and 
providence draweth forth another; than if he had communicated to particular 
creatures, and motions, the characters and impreſſions of his providence. And 
thus much for metaphyſick ; the latter part whereof I allow as extant, but with 
it confined to its proper place. BERL: © | 

Nevertheleſs there remaineth yet another part of natural philoſophy, which is 
commonly made a principal part, and holdeth rank with phyſick ſpecial, and 


of things, and to the light of order, to place it as a branch of metaphyſick : for 
the ſubject of it being quantity, not quantity indefinite, which is but a relative, 
and — to phrloſophia prima (as hath been faid) but quantity determined, 
or proportionable ; it appeareth to be one of the effential forms of things ; as that, 


both of Democritus and of Pythagoras, that the one did aſcribe Figure to the firſt 
ſeeds of things, and the other did ſuppoſe Numbers to be the principles and origi- 
nals of things: and it is true alſo, that of all other forms (as we underſtand forms) 
it is the moſt abſtracted and ſeparable from matter, and therefore moſt proper to 
metaphyſick ; which hath likewiſe been the cauſe, why it hath been better la- 
boured and enquired, than any of the other forms, which are more immerſed 
into matter. | 3 
For it being the nature of the mind of man (to the extreme prejudice of know- 


and not in the incloſures of 2 the mathematicks of all other know- 

longs Weep Moen fol s to ſatisfy that appetite. | 
ut for the placing of theſe ſciences, it is not much material ; only we have 

endeavoured, in theſe our partitions, to obſerve a kind of perſpective, that one 
— 2 — light upon another. 

The Mathematicks are either pure or mixed. To the pure mathematicks are 


any axioms of natural philoſophy ; and theſe are two, Geometry, and Arithmetick; 

the one N res continued, and the other diſſevered. | 
Mixed hath for ſubject ſome axioms or parts of natural philoſophy, and conſi- 
dereth quantity determined, as it is auxiliary and incident unto them. 
| ; 1::2Eor 
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| r ma its of nature can neither be invented with ſufficient ſubtilty, nor 
Mes yen ſufficient perſpicuity, nor accommodated unto uſe with ſufft- 
cient dexterity, without the aid and intervening of the mathematicks: of which 
ſort are 2 muſick, aſtronomy, coſmography, architecture, enginery, 
and divers others. 5 

In the mathematicks I can report no deficience, except it be that men do not 
ſufficiently underſtand the excellent uſe of the pure mathematicks, in that * do 
remedy and cure many defects in the wit and faculties intellectual. For, if the 
wit be too dull, they ſharpen it; if too wandering, they fix it ; if too inherent in the 


$1 


| ſenſe, they abſtract it. So that as tennis is a game of no uſe in itſelf, but of great 


ſo in the mathematicks, that uſe which is collateral and intervenient, is no leſs 
worthy than that which is principal and intended. 
And as for the mixed mathematicks, I may only make this prediction, that 

there cannot fail to be more kinds of them, as nature grows farther diſcloſed. 

Thus much of natural ſcience, or the part of nature ſpeculative. | 

For Natural Prudence, or the part operative of natural philoſophy, we will divide 
it into three parts, experimental, philoſophical, and magical ; which three parts 
active have a correſpondence and analogy with the three parts ſpeculative, natural 
hiſtory, phyſick, and metaphyſick: for many operations have been invented, 
ſometimes by a caſual incidence and occurrence, ſometimes by a purpoſed experi- 
ment: and of thoſe which have been found by an intentional experiment, ſome 
have been found out by varying, or extending the ſame experiment, ſome by 
transferring and compounding divers experiments the one into the other, whi 
kind of invention an empirick may manage. : | 

Again, by the knowledge of phyſical cauſes, there cannot fail to follow 
many indications and deſignations of new particulars, if men in their ſpeculation 
will keep one eye upon uſe and practice. But theſe are but coaſtings along the 
1 littus iniguum: tor, it ſeemeth to me, there can hardly be diſ- 
covered any radical or fundamental alterations and innovations in nature, either 
by the fortune and eſſays of experiments, or by the light and direction of phyſical 
cauſes. f 


If therefore we have reported metaphyſick deficient, it muſt follow, that we Natrsl, 


do the like of natural magick, which hath relation thereunto. For as for the 
natural magick whereof now there is mention in books, containing certain credu- 


magia five 
phy ſica 


operativa 


lous and ſuperſtitious conceits and obſervations of ſympathies, and antipathies, major. 


and hidden properties, and ſome frivolous experiments, ſtrange rather by diſ- 

iſement, 1 in themſelves: it is as far differing in truth of nature from ſuch a 
— 5-784 as we require, as the ſtory of king Arthur of Britain, or Hugh of Bur- 
deaux, differs from Cæſar's commentaries in truth of ſtory. For it is manifeſt 
that Cæſar did greater things de vero, than thoſe imaginary heroes were feigned 
to do; but he did them not in that fabulous manner. Of this kind of learning 
the fable of Ixion was a figure, who deſigned to enjoy Juno, the goddeſs of power; 
and inſtead of her had copulation with a cloud, of which mixture were begotten 
centaurs and chimzras. | 1; | 

So whoſoever ſhall entertain high and vaporous imaginations, inſtead of a la- 
borious and ſober inquiry of truth, ſhall beget hopes and beliefs of ſtrange and 
impoſſible ſhapes. And therefore we may note in theſe ſciences, which hold fo 
much of imagination and belief, as this degenerate natural magick, alchemy, 
aſtrology, and the like, that, in their propoſitions, the deſcription of the means 
1s ever more monſtrous, than the pretence, or end. | 

For it is a thing more probable, that he that knoweth well the natures. of 
weight, of colour, of pliant, and fragile in reſpect of the hammer, of volatile and 
fixed in reſpect of the fire, and the reſt, may ſuperinduce upon ſome metal the 
nature and form of gold by ſuch mechanique as longeth to the production of the 
natures afore r ed, than that ſome grains of the medicine projected, ſhould 
in a few moments of time turn a ſea of quickſilver, or other material, into gold: 
ſo it is more probable, that he, that knoweth the nature of arefaction, the nature 
of aflimilation, of nouriſhment to the thing nouriſhed, the manner of increaſe and 


clearing 
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Continua- 


tio Prob- there be this caution uſed, that when they be throughly ſifted and brought to 


lematum 
in natura. 
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clearing of ſpirits, the manner of the depredations which ſpirits make upon the 


; ſhall, by ambages of diets, bathings, anointings, medi- 

Ne Ul the like, be +6 lie, or reſtore ſome degree of youth or 
vivacity, than that it can be done with the uſe of a few drops, or ſcruples of a 
iquor or receipt. To conclude therefore, the true natural magick, which is that 
eat liberty and latitude of operation, which dependeth upon the knowled ge of 
rms, I may report deficient, as the relative thereof is; to which part, ; if we be 
ſerious, and incline not to vanities and plauſible diſcourſe, beſides the deriving and 


deducing the operations themſelves from metaphyſick, there are pertinent two 


points of much purpoſe, the one by way of preparation, the other by way of 


jon: the firſt is, that there be made a kalendar reſembling an inventory of 
een _— 5 containing all the inventions (being the works or fruits of nature 
humana- 
rum, 


or art) which are now extant, and whereof man is already poſſefſed, out of which 
doth naturally reſult a note, what things are yet held impoſſible or not invented: 
which kalendar will be the more artificial and ſerviceable, if to every reputed im- 
poſſibility you add what thing is extant, which cometh the neareſt in degree to 
that impoſſibility; to the end, that by theſe optatives and potentials man's inquiry 
may be the more awake in deducing direction of works from the ſpeculation of 
cauſes: and ſecondly, that thoſe experiments be not only eſteemed which have an 
immediate and N uſe, but thoſe principally which are of moſt univerſal con- 
ſequence for invention of other experiments, and thoſe which give moſt light to 
the invention of cauſes; for the invention of the mariners needle, which giveth 
the direction, is of no leſs benefit for navigation, than the invention of the fails, 
which give the motion. | 3 | 

Thus have I paſſed through natural philoſophy, and the deficiencies thereof, 
wherein if I have differed from the antient and received doctrines, and thereby 
ſhall move contradiction; for my part, as I affect not to diſſent, fo I purpoſe not 
to contend. If it be truth, 

Neon canimus ſurdis, W omnia ſylvae : 
The voice of nature will conſent, whether the voice of man do or no. And 
as Alexander Borgia was wont to ſay of the expedition of the French for Naples, 
that they came with chalk in their hands to mark up their lodgings, and not 
with weapons to fight: ſo I like better that entry of truth, which cometh peace- 
ably with chalk to mark up thoſe minds which are capable to lodge and harbour 
it, than that which cometh with pugnacity and contention. 

But there remaineth a diviſion of natural philoſophy according to the report 
of the inquiry, and nothing concerning the matter or ſubject; and that is poſi- 
tive and conſiderative; when the inquiry reporteth either an aſſertion, or a doubt. 
Theſe doubts, or non liquets, are of two ſorts, particular, and total. For the 
firſt, we ſee a good example thereof in Ariſtotle's Problems, which deſerved to 
have had a better continuance ; but ſo, nevertheleſs, as there is one point 
whereof warning is to be given and taken. The regiſtring of doubts hath two 
excellent uſes: The one, that it ſaveth philoſophy from errors and falſhoods, 
when that which is not fully appearing, is not collected into aſſertion, whereby 
error might draw error, but reſerved in doubt. The other, that the entry of 
doubts are as ſo many ſuckers or ſponges to draw uſe of knowledge; inſomuch, 
as that which, if doubts had not preceded, a man ſhould never have adviſed, 
but paſſed it over without note, by the ſuggeſtion and ſolicitation of doubts is 
made to be attended and applied. But both theſe commodities do ſcarcely 
countervail an inconvenience which will intrude itſelf, if it be not debarred; 
which is, that, when a doubt is once received, men labour rather how to keep 
it a doubt ſtill, than how to ſolve it, and accordingly bend their wits. Of this 
we ſee the familiar example in lawyers and ſcholars, both which, if they have 
once admitted a doubt, it goeth ever after authorized for a doubt. But that 
uſe of wit and knowledge is to be allowed, which laboureth to make doubtful 
things certain, and not thoſe which labour to make certain things doubtful. 
Therefore theſe kalendars of doubts I commend as excellent thin gs, fo that 


reſolution, they be from thenceforth omitted, diſcarded, and not continued to 
| cheriſh 
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cheriſh and encourage men in doubting. To which kalendar of doubts or Oualogus 
roblems, I adviſe to be annexed another kalendar, as much or more mate- alen 
l which is a kalendar of popular errors, I mean chiefly in natural hiſtory, u . 
ſuch as paſs in ſpeech and conceit, and are nevertheleſs apparently detected and rorianatu- 
convicted of untruth, that man's knowledge be not weakened nor imbaſed by e. 
ſuch droſs and vanity. © | IF: BY 
As for the doubts or non Jiquets general or in total, I underſtand thoſe differ- 
ences of opinions touching wel ng of nature, and the fundamental points 
of the ſame, which have cauſed the diverſity of ſects, ſchools, and philoſo- 
phies, as that of Empedocles, Pythagoras, Democritus, Parmenides, and the 
reſt. For although Ariſtotle, as though he had been of the race of the Ot- 
tomans, thought he could not reign, except the firſt thing he did he killed all 
his brethren; yet to thoſe that ſeek truth and not magiſtrality, it cannot but 
ſeem a matter of great profit, to ſee before them the ſeveral opinions touchin 
the foundations of nature: not for any exact truth that can be expected in thote 
theories; for as the ſame phaenomena in aſtronomy are ſatisfied by the received 
aſtronomy of the diurnal motion, and the proper motions of the planets, with their 
eccentricks, and epicycles; and likewiſe by the theory of Copernicus, who ſu 
poſed the earth to move, and the calculations are indifferently agreeable to both: 
ſo the ordinary face and view of experience is many times ſatisfied by ſeveral 
theories and philoſophies ; whereas to find the real truth requireth another man- 
ner of ſeverity and attention. For, as Ariſtotle faith, that children at the firſt 
will call every woman mother, but afterward they come to diſtinguiſh according 
to truth: ſo experience, if it be in childhood, will call every philoſophy mo- 
ther, but when it cometh to ripeneſs, it will diſcern the true mother: ſo as 
in the mean time it is good to ſee the ſeveral gloſſes and opinions 180 nature, 
whereof it may be every one in ſome one point hath ſeen clearer than his fel- 
lows; therefore I wiſh ſome collection to be made painfully and underſtand- 
ingly de antiquis philgſophiis, out of all the poſſible light which remaineth to us pe anti- 
of them: which kind of work I find deficient. But here I muſt give warning, quis phi- 
that it be done diſtinctly and ſeverally, the philoſophies of every one through- '22s 
out by themſelves, and not by titles packed and fagotted up together, as hath 
been done by Plutarch. For it is the harmony of a F in itſelf, which 
giveth it light and credence; whereas if it be ſingled and broken, it will ſeem 
more foreign and diſſonant. For as when I read in Tacitus the actions of Nero 
or Claudius, with circumſtances of times, inducements and occaſions, I find them 
not ſo ſtrange; but when I read them in Suetonius Tranquillus, gathered into 
titles and bundles, and not in order of time, they ſeem more monſtrous and 
incredible; ſo is it of any philoſophy reported entire, and diſmembred by articles. 
Neither do I exclude opinions of latter times to be likewiſe repreſented in this 
kalendar of ſects of philoſophy, as that of Theophraſtus Paracelſus, - eloquently 
reduced into an harmony by the pen of Severinus the Dane, and that of Ti- 
lefius, and his ſcholar Donius, being as a paſtoral philoſophy, full of ſenſe, but 
of no great depth: and that of Fracaſtorius, who though he pretended not to 
make any new philoſophy, yet did uſe the abſoluteneſs of his own ſenſe upon 
the old: and that of Gilbertus, our countryman, who revived, with ſome alte- 
rations and demonſtrations, the opinions of Xenophanes: and any other wor- 
thy to be admitted. 
Thus have we now dealt with two of the three beams of man's knowledge, that 
is, Radius directus, which is referred to nature; Radius refrafus, which is referred 
to God, and cannot report truly becauſe of the inequality of the medium; 
there reſteth Radius reflexus, whereby man beholdeth and contemplateth himſelf. 


We come therefore now to that knowledge whereunto the ancient oracle di- 
recteth us, which is the knowledge of ourſelves; which deſerveth the more ac- 
curate handling, by how much it toucheth us more nearly. This knowledge, 
as It is the end and term of natural philoſophy in the intention of man, fo, not- 
withſtanding, it is but a portion of natural philoſophy in the continent of nature; 
and generally let this be 'a rule, that all partitions of knowledges be accepted 


rather 
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rather for lines and veins, than for ſeQtions and ions; and that the con- 
tinuance and entireneſs of knowledge be preſerved. For the contrary hereof 
hath made particular ſciences to become barren, ſhallow, and erroneous, while 
they have not been nouriſhed and maintained from the common fountain. So 
we ſee Cicero the orator complained of Socrates and his ſchool, that he was the 
firſt that ſeparated philoſophy and rhetorick, whereupon rhetorick became an 
eeppty and verbal art. 80 we may ſee, that the opinion of Copernicus touch- 
ing the rotation of the earth, which aſtronomy itſelf cannot correct, becauſe 
it is not repugnant to any of the pbaenomena, yet natural phi oſophy may cor- 
rect. So we ſee alſo that the ſcience of medicine, if it be deſtitute and for- 
ſaken by natural philoſophy, it is not much better than an empirical practice. 
Wich this reſervation therefore we proceed to Human Philoſophy or huma- 
nity, which hath two parts: The one conſidereth man ſegregate or diſtribu» 
tively ; the other congregate or in ſociety. So as human philoſophy is either 
fimple and particular, or conjugate and civil. Humanity particular conſiſteth 
of the ſame parts whereof man conſiſteth, that is, of knowledges which re- 
ſpe& the body, and of knowledges that reſpect the mind; but before we diſtri- 
bute ſo far, it is good to conſtitute. For I do take the conſideration in general, 
and at large, of human nature to be fit to be emancipated and made a know- 
ledge by itſelf; not ſo much in regard of thoſe delightful and elegant diſcourſes 
which have been made of the dignity of man, of his miſeries, of his ſtate 
and life, and the like adjuncts of his common and undivided nature; but chiefly 
in 18 of foe fr CANES the ſympathies and concordances be- 
tween the mind an „ Which being mixed, cannot be pr aſſign 
to the ſciences of either. l r Lk, are — 
This knowledge hath two branches: for as all leagues and amities conſiſt 
of mutual intelligence and mutual offices, ſo this league of mind and body hath 
theſe two parts, how the one diſcloſeth the other, and how the one worketh 
upon the other; Diſcovery, and Impreſſion. | | 
The former of theſe hath begotten two arts, both of prediction or preno- 
tion, whereof the one is honoured with the inquiry of Ariſtotle, and the other 
of Hippocrates, And although they have of later time been uſed to be coupled 
with ſuperſtitious and fantaſtical arts, yet being purged and reſtored to their 
true ſtate, _ have both of them a ſolid ground in nature, and a profitable | 
_ uſe in life. The firſt is phyſiognomy, which diſcovereth the diſpoſition of the 
fogno- mind by the lineaments of the body. The ſecond is the expoſition of natural 
_ — dreams, which diſcovereth the ſtate of the body by the imaginations of the 
mon cor. mind. In the former of theſe I note a deficience, for Ariſtotle hath very in- 
poris, geniouſly and diligently handled the factures of the body, but not the geſtures 
of the body, which are no leſs comprehenſible by art, and of greater uſe and 
advantage. For the lineaments of the body do diſcloſe the diſpoſition and in- 
clination of the mind in general; but the motions of the countenance and 
do not only fo, but do farther diſcloſe the preſent humour and ſtate of the — 
and will. For, as your majeſty faith moſt aptly and elegantly, As the tongue 
« ſpeaketh to the ear, fo the geſture ſpeaketh to the eye.” Aud 1 2 
number of ſubtle perſons, whoſe eyes do dwell upon the faces and faſhio 
of men, do well know the advantage of this obſervation, as being moſt of 
their ability ; neither can it be denied, but that it is a great Adee of dif 
N 170 a . direction in buſineſs. D a 
© latter branch, touching impreſſion, hath not ted into ar 
hath been handled N — it hath the ſame a TR 8 = 
the former hath. For the conſideration is double; Either how wdha far 
, the humours and effects of the body do alter or work upon the mind ;” or 2 
6 How, and how far the paſſions or apprehenſions of the mind do — * or . 
upon the body.” The former of theſe hath been inquired and conſidered, | 
a part and appendix of medicine, but much more as a part of religion or fuperti- | " 
chaly bes an . preſcribeth cures of the mind in frenkes and 0" of , F 
to confirm the al gag ob exhibit medicines to exhilarate the mind, Y 
9 rage, to the wits, to corroborate the memory, and the A 
| | | like: 
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like: but the ſcruples and ſuperſtitions of diet, and other regiment of the body, in 
the ſet of the agoreans, in the hereſy of the Manicheans, and in the law of Ma- 
homet, do exceed: So likewiſe the ordinances in the ceremonial law, interdicting 
the eating of the blood and the fat, diſtinguiſhing between beaſts clean and unclean 
for meat, are many and ſtrict. Nay the faith itſelf, being clear and ſerene from 
all clouds of ceremony; yet retaineth the uſe of faſtings, abſtinencies, and other 


macerations and humiliations of the body, as things real and not figurative. The 


root and life of all which preſcripts is (beſides the ceremony) the conſideration of 
that dependency, which the affections of the mind are ſubmitted unto upon the ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the body. Andif any man of weak judgment do conceive, that 
this ſuffering of the mind from the body, doth either queſtion the immortality, or 
derogate from the ſovereignty of the ſoul, he may be taught in eaſy inſtances, that 
the infant in the mother's womb is compatible with the mother, and yet ſeparable: 
and the moſt abſolute monarch is ſometimes led by his ſervants, and yet without 
ſubjection. As for the reciprocal knowledge, which is the operation of the conceits 
and paſſions of the mind upon the body; we ſee all wiſe phyſicians, in the pre- 
ſcriptions of their regiments to their patients, do ever conſider accidentia animi, as 
of great force to further or hinder remedies, or recoveries; and more eſpecially 
it is an enquiry of great depth and worth concerning imagination, how, and how 
far it altereth the body proper of the imaginant. For although it hath a manifeſt 
power to hurt, it followeth not, it hath the ſame degree of power to help ; no 
more than a man can conclude, that becauſe there be peſtilent airs, able ſuddenly 
to kill a man in health, therefore there ſhould be ſovereign airs, able ſuddenly to 
cure a man in fickneſs. But the inquiſition of this part is of great uſe, though it 
needeth, as Socrates ſaid, a Delian diver,” being difficult and profound. But 
unto all this knowledge de communi vinculo, of the concordances between the mind 
and the body, that part of inquiry is moſt neceſſary, which confidereth of the 
ſeats and domiciles, which the ſeyeral faculties of the mind do take and occupate 
in the organs of the body ; which knowledge hath been attempted, and is contro- 
verted, and deſerveth to be much better inquired. For the opinion of Plato, 
who placed the underſtanding in the brain, animoſity (which he did unfitly call 
anger, having a greater mixture with pride) in the heart, and concupiſcence or 
ſenſuality in the liver, deſerveth not to be deſpiſed, but much leſs to be allowed. 
So then we have conſtituted (as in our own wiſh and advice) the inquiry touching 
human nature entire, as a juſt portion of knowledge to be handled apart. 

The knowledge that concerneth man's Body, is divided as the-good of man's 
body is divided, unto which it referreth. The good of man's body is of four 
kinds, health, beauty, ſtrength, and pleaſure: So the knowledges are medicine, 
or art of cure; art of decoration, which is called coſmetick; art of activity, which 
is called athletick; and art voluptuary, which Tacitus truly calleth eruditus luxus. 
This ſubje& of man's body is of all other things in nature moſt ſuſceptible of 
remedy ; but then that remedy is moſt ſuſceptible of error. For the fame ſubtility 
of the ſubject doth cauſe large poſſibility, and eaſy failing; and therefore the 
inquiry ought to be the more exact. 

To ſpeak therefore of medicine, and to reſume that we have faid, aſcending a 
little higher; the ancient opinion that man was microcoſmus, an abſtract or model 
of the world, hath been fantaſtically ſtrained by Paracelſus and the alchemiſts, 
as if there were to be found in man's body certain correſpondences and parallels, 
which ſhould have reſpect to all varieties of things, as ſtars, planets, minerals, 
which are extant in the great world. But thus much is evidently true, that of 
all ſubſtances, which nature hath produced, man's body is the moſt extremely 
compounded: For we ſee herbs and plants are nouriſhed by earth and water; 
beaſts for the moſt part by herbs and fruits; man by the fleſh of beaſts, birds, 


fiſhes, Nba, prob fruits, water, and the manifold alterations, dreſſings, and 


preparations of theſe ſeveral bodies, before they come to be his food and aliment. 
Add hereunto, that beaſts have a more ſimple order of life, and leſs change of 
affections to work upon their bodies; whereas man, in his manſion, ſleep, exer- 
ciſe, paſſions, hath infinite variations; and it cannot be denied, but that * body 
of man of all other things is of the moſt compounded maſs. The ſoul on the other 


ide is the ſimpleſt of ſubſtances, as is well expreſſed : 
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ethereum ſenſum, atque aura icis 1gnem. r 
So that = no . though the 2 placed enjoy no reſt; if 8 be 
true, that Motus rerum eft 7 extra locum, placidus in loco. But to the pu 
this variable compoſition of man's body ha made it as an inſtrument ealy to 
diſtemper, and therefore the poets did well to conjoin muſick and medicine in 
Apollo, becauſe the office of medicine is but to tune this curious harp of man's 
body, and to reduce it to harmony. So then the ſubject being ſo variable, hath 
made the art by conſequence more conjectural; and the art being conjectural, hath 
made ſo much the more place to be left for impoſture. For almoſt all other arts 
and ſciences are judged by acts or maſter- pieces, as I may term them, and not 
by the ſucceſſes and events. The lawyer 1s judged by the virtue of his pleading, 
and not by the iſſue of the cauſe. The maſter of the ſhip 1s judged by the di- 
recting his courſe aright, and not by the fortune of the voyage. But the phyfi- 
cian, and perhaps - politician, hath no particular acts demonſtrative of his 
ability, but is judged moſt by the event; which is ever but as it is taken: for who 
can tell, if a patient die or recover, or if a ſtate be preſerved, or ruined, whether 
it be art or accident? And therefore many times the impoſtor is prized, and the 
man of virtue taxed. Nay, we ſee the weakneſs and credulity of men is ſuch, as 
they will often prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned 1 And 
therefore the poets were clear - ſighted in diſcerning this extreme fo W when they 
made Eſculapius and Circe brother and ſiſter, both children of the ſun, as in 
the verſes; An. vii. 772. | 
Ipſe repertorem medicinae talis et artis | 
Fulmine Phoebigenam Stygias detruſit ad undas : 
And again, 
Dives inacceſſos ubi Solis filia lucos, etc. En. vi. 11. WW 
For in all times, in the opinion of the multitude, witches, and old women, and = 
impoſtors, have had a competition with phyſicians. And what followeth ? _ 
Even this, that phyſicians ſay to themſelves, as Solomon expreſſeth it upon an = 
higher occaſion; F it befal to me, as befalleth to the fools, why ſhould J labour to 6. 
be more wiſe? And therefore I cannot much blame phyſicians, that they uſe com- 8 
monly to intend ſome other art or practice, which they fancy, more than their | 
profeſſion. For you ſhall have of them, antiquaries, poets, humaniſts, ſtateſmen, 
' merchants, divines, and in every of theſe better ſeen than in their profeſſion; and no 
doubt, upon this ground, that they find that mediocrity and excellency in their 
art maketh no difference in profit or reputation towards their' fortune; for the 
weakneſs of patients, and ſweetneſs of life, and nature of hope, maketh men 
depend upon phyſicians with. all their defects. But, nevertheleſs, theſe things, 
which we have ſpoken of, are courſes begotten between a little occaſion, and a 
great deal of ſloth and default; for if we will excite and awake our obſervation, 
we ſhall ſee, in familiar inſtances, what a predominant faculty the ſubtilty of ſpirit 
hath over the variety of matter or form: nothing more variable than faces and 
countenances, yet men can bear in memory the infinite diſtinctions of them; nay, 
a painter with a few ſhells of colours, and the benefit of his eye, and habit of his 
imagination, can imitate themall that ever have been, are, or may be, if they were 
brought before him. Nothing more variable than voices, yet men can likewiſe 
diſcern them perſonally ; -nay, you ſhall have a buffoon, or pantomimus, will ex- 
preſs as many as he pleaſeth. Nothing more variable than the differing ſounds 
of words, yet men have found the way to reduce them to a few ſimple letters. 
So that it is not the inſufficiency or incapacity of man's mind, butit is the remote 
Rwy or placing thereof, that breedeth theſe mazes and incomprehenſions : 
for as the ſenſe afar off is full of miſtaking, but is exact at hand, ſo it is of the 
underſtanding; the remedy whereof is not to quicken or ſtrengthen the organ, but 
to go nearer to the object; and therefore there is no doubt, but if the phyſicians 
will learn and uſe the true approaches and avenues of nature, they may aſſume 
as much as the poet faith : * F Ben ee 
Et quomam variant morbi, variabimus artes; 
Mille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erum. 
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Which that they ſhould do, the nobleneſs of their art doth deſerve, well ſhadowed 

by the poets, in that they made Æſculapius to be the ſon of the Sun, the one be- 

ing the fountain of life, the other as the ſecond ſtream ; but infinitely more 
honoured by the example of our Saviour, who made the body of man the object 

of his miracles, as the ſoul was the object of his doctrine. For we read not that 

ever he vouchſafed to do any miracle about honour or money (except that one for 

giving tribute to Czfar) but only about the preſerving, ſuſtaining, and healing 

the body of man. 

Medicine is a ſcience which hath been (as we have ſaid) more profeſſed than 
laboured, and yet more laboured than advanced; the labour having been, in my 
judgment, rather in circle, than in progreſſion. For I find much iteration, but 
{mall addition. It conſidereth the cauſes of diſeaſes, with the occaſions or impul- 
ſions; the diſeaſes themſelves, with the accidents; and the cures, with the pre- 
ſervations. The deficiences which I think good to note, being a few of many, 
and thoſe ſuch as are of a more open and manifeſt nature, I will enumerate and 
not place: 

T1 he firſt is the diſcontinuance of the ancient and ſerious diligence of Hippo- Narratio- 
crates, which uſed to ſet down a narrative of the ſpecial caſes of his patients, nes medi- 
and how they proceeded, and how they were judged by recovery or death, ales. 
Therefore having an example proper in the father of the art, I ſhall not need to 
alledge an example foreign, of the wiſdom of the lawyers, who are careful 
to report new caſes and deciſions for the direction of future judgments. This 
continuance of Medicinal Hiſtory I find deficient, which I underſtand neither to 
be ſo infinite as to exend to every common caſe, nor ſo reſerved, as to admit 
none but wonders; for many things are new, in the manner, which are not new 
in the kind; and if men will intend to obſerye, they ſhall find much worthy to 
obſerve. | 

In the enquiry which is made by anatomy, I find much deficience : for they Anatomia 
inquire of the parts, and their ſubſtances, figures, and collocations; but they in- compa- 
quire not of the diverſities of the parts, the ſecrecies of the paſſages, and the ſeats 
or neſtling of the humours, nor much of the footſteps and impreſſions of diſ- 
eaſes; the reaſon of which omiſſion I ſuppoſe to be, becauſe the firſt inquiry may 
be ſatisfied in the view of one or a few anatomies; but the latter being comparative 
and caſuai, muſt arife from the view of many. And as to the diverſity of parts, 
there is no doubt but the facture or framing of the inward parts, 1s as fl of dif- 
ference as the outward, and in that is the cauſe continent of many diſeaſes, 
which not being obſerved, they quarrel many times with the humours, which are 
not in fault, the fault being in the very frame and mechanique of the part, which 
cannot be removed by * alterative, but muſt be accommodated and palli- 
ated by diets and medicines familiar. And for the paſſages and pores, it is true, 
which was anciently noted, that the more ſubtile of them appear not in anatomies, 
becauſe they are ſhut and latent in dead bodies, though they be open and manifeſt 
in live: which being ſuppoſed, though the inhumanity of anatomia vi vorum was 


inquiry needed not by him fo ſlightly to have been relinquiſhed altogether, or 
referred to the caſual practices of ſurgery, but might have been well diverted up- 
on the diſſection of beaſts alive, which, notwithſtanding the diſſimilitude of their 
parts, may ſufficiently ſatisfy this inquiry. And for the humours, they are com- 
monly paſſed over in anatomies as purgaments, whereas it is moſt neceſſary to 
obſerve, what cavities, neſts, and receptacles the humours do find in the parts, 
with the differing kind of the humour fo lodged and received. And as for the 
footſteps of diſeaſes, and their devaſtations of the inward parts, impoſtumations, 
exulcerations, diſcontinuations, putrefactions, conſumptions, contractions, ex- 
tenſions, convulſions, diſlocations, obſtructions, repletions, together with all 
preternatural ſubſtances, as ſtones, carnoſities, excreſcencies, worms, and the 
like; they ought to have been exactly obſerved by multitude of anatomies, and 
the contribution of mens ſeveral experiences, and carefully ſet down both hiſtori- 
cally, according to the appearances, and artificially, with a reference to the diſeaſes 
and ſymptoms which reſulted from them, in caſe where the anatomy is of a defunct 
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patient; whereas now upon opening of bodies, they are paſſed over ſlightly and 
in filence. | 5 00 
Inquĩſit io inquiry of diſeaſes they do abandon the cures of many, ſome as in their 
rend. urea TY and others as paſſed the period of cure; ſo chat Sylla and the 
— triumvirs never proſcribed ſo many men to die, as they do by their ignorant edicts, 
bus. whereof numbers do eſcape with leſs difficulty, than they did in the Roman pro- 
ſcriptions. Therefore I will not doubt to note as a deficience, that they inquire 
not the perfect cures of many diſeaſes, or extremities of diſeaſes, but pronouncing 

them incurable, do enact a law of neglect, and exempt ignorance from diſcredit. 
De kad Nay farther, I eſteem it the office of a phyſician not only to reſtore health, but 
naſiaexte- to mitigate pain and dolors, and not only when ſuch mitigation may conduce to 
tore. recovery, but when it may ſerve to make a fair and eaſy paſſage: for it is no ſmall 
felicity which Auguſtus Cæſar was wont to with to himſelf, that ſame eutbanajia, 
and which was ſpecially noted in the death of Antoninus Pius, whoſe death was 
after the faſhion and ſemblance of a kindly and pleaſant fleep. So it is written of 
Epicurus, that after his diſeaſe was judged deſperate, he drowned his ſtomach and 
ſenſes with a large draught and ingurgitation of wine; whereupon the epigram 
was made, Hinc Stygias ebrius haufit aquas : he was not ſober enough to taſte any 
ditterneſs of the Stygian water. But the phyſicians, contrariwiſe, do make a 
kind of ſcruple and religion to ſtay with the patient after the diſeaſe is deplored ; 
whereas, in my jud ent, they ought both to inquire the ſkill, and to give the 

e 


attendances for 5 


cilitating and Waging of the pains and agonies of death. 
Medici- In the conſideration of the cures of diſeaſes, I find a deficience in the receipts 
nac expe- of propriety, reſpecting the particular cures of diſcales : for the phyſicians have 
l fruſtrated the fruit of tradition and experience by their magiſtralities, in adding, 
and taking out, and changing quid pro quo, in their receipts, at their pleaſures, com- 


manding ſo over the medicine, as the medicine cannot command over the diſeaſe, 


for except it be treacle and Mithridatum, and of late l and a few more, 
| they tie themſelves to no receipts ſeverely and religiouſly: for as to the confections 
| of ale which are in the ſhops, oy are for readineſs, and not for propriety; for 
they are upon general intentions of purging, opening, comforting, altering, and 
not much appropriated to particular diſeaſes; and this is the cauſe why empiricks 
and old women are more happy many times in their cures than learned phylicians, 
becauſe they are more religious in holding their medicines. Therefore here is 
the deficience which I fin] that phyſicians have not, partly out of their own prac- 
tice, partly out of the conſtant probations reported in books, and partly out of the 
traditions of empiricks, ſet down and delivered over certain experimental medi- 
eines, for the cure of particular diſeaſes, beſides their own conjectural and ma- 
giſtral deſcriptions. For as they were the men of the beſt compoſition in the ſtate 
of Rome, which either being conſuls inclined to the people, or being tribunes 
inclined to the ſenate; ſo in Ge matter we now handle, they be the beſt phyſi- 
cians, which being learned, incline to the traditions of experience, or being em- 
piricks, incline to the methods of learning. | | 

Imitatio | In preparation of medicines I do find ſtrange, eſpecially conſidering how 
naturae in mineral medicines have been extolled, and that they are ſafer for the outward than 
— **. inward parts, that no man hath ſought to make an imitation by art of natural baths, 
dicinali- and medicinable fountains; which nevertheleſs are confeſſed to receive their vir- 
bu. tues from minerals; and not ſo only, but diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from what 
particular mineral they receive tincture, as ſulphur, vitriol, ſteel, or the like; 
which nature, if it may be reduced to compotitions of art, both the variety of 

them will be increaſed, and the temper of them will be more commanded. 
Funn me But leſt I grow to be more particular than is agreeable, either to my intention 
dee de vi. Or to proportion; I will conclude this part with the note of one deficience more, 
cibus me- Which ſeemeth to me of greateſt conſequence ; which is, that the preſcripts in 
_ uſe are too compendious to attain their end; for to my underſtanding, it is a vain 
mm and flattering opinion to think any medicine can be fo ſovereign, or ſo happy, as 
that the receipt or uſe of it can work any great effect upon the. body of man : 
it were a ſtrange ſpeech, which ſpoken, or ſpoken oft, ſhould * a man 
from a vice to which he were by nature ſubject; it is order, purſuit, ſequence, and 
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Book II. OF LEARNING. | 
interchange of application, which is mighty in nature; which although it require 
more exact e in preſcribing, — * preciſe obedience in obſerving, 
yet is recompenſed with the magnitude of effects. And although a man would 
think by the daily viſitations of the phyſicians, that there were a purſuance in the 
cure; yet let a man look into their preſcripts and miniſtrations, and he ſhall find 
them but inconſtancies, and every day's devices without any ſettled providence or 
project; not that every ſcrupulous or ſuperſtitious preſcript is effectual, no more 
than every ſtrait way is the way to heaven, but the truth of the direction muſt pre- 
cede ſeverity of obſervance. io + 

For Coſmetick, it hath parts civil, and parts effeminate: for cleanneſs of body 
was ever eſteemed to proceed from a due reverence to God, to ſociety, and to 
ourſelves. As for artificial decoration, it is well worthy of the deficiences which 
it hath; being neither fine enough to deceive, nor handſome to uſe, nor whole- 
ſome to pleaſe. | | | | 

For Athletick, I take the ſubject of it largely, that is to ſay, for any point of 
ability, whereunto the body of man may be brought, whether it be of activity, 
or of patience; whereof activity hath two parts, ſtrength and ſwiftneſs: and 
patience likewiſe hath two parts, hardneſs againſt wants and extremities, and in- 
durance of pain or torment, whereof we ſee the practices in tumblers, in ſavages, 
and in thoſe that ſuffer puniſhment: nay, if there be . other faculty which falls 
not within any of the former diviſions, as in thoſe that dive, that obtain a ſtrange 
power of containing reſpiration, and the like, I refer it to this part. Of theſe things 
the practices are known, but the philoſophy that concerneth them is not much 
inquired; the rather, I think, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be obtained, either by 
an aptneſs of nature, which cannot be taught, or only by continual cuſtom, 
which is ſoon preſcribed; which though it be not true, yet I forbear to note any 
deficiences, for the Olympian games are down long fince, and the mediocri 
of theſe things is for uſe; as for the excellency of — it ſerveth for the m. 
part but for mercenary oſtentation. | 


For arts of Pleaſure ſenſual, the chief deficience in them is of laws to repreſs 


them. For as it hath been well obſerved; that the arts which flouriſh in d mes 


while virtue is in growth, are military, and while virtue is in ſtate, are liberal, and 
while virtue is in declination, are voluptuary; fo I doubt, that this age of the world 
zs ſomewhat upon the deſcent of the wheel. With arts volu ptuary I couple prac- 
tices joculary; for the deceiving of the ſenſes is one of the pleaſures of the ſenſes. 
As for games of recreation, I hold them to belong to civil life and education. 


And thus much of that particular human philoſophy which concerns the body, 
which is but the tabernacle of the mind. - 


Fox Human knowledge which concerns the Mind, it hath two parts, the one 
that enquireth of the ſubſtance or nature of the ſoul or mind; the other that in- 
quireth of the faculties or functions thereof. 

Unto the firſt of theſe, the confiderations of the original of the ſoul, whether 
it be native or adventive, and how far it is exempted from laws of matter, 
and of the immortality thereof, and many other points, do appertain; which have 
been not more laboriouſly inquired, than variouſly reported; ſo as the travel therein 
taken, ſeemeth to have been rather in a maze than in a way. But although I am 
of opinion, that this knowledge may be more really and ſoundly inquired even in 
nature than it hath been; yet I hold, that in the end it muſt be bounded by re- 
ligion, or elſe it will be ſubject to deceit and deluſion: for as the ſubſtance of the 
foul in the creation was not extracted out of the maſs of heaven and earth, by the 
benediction of a producat, but was immediately inſpired from God; ſo it is not 
poſſible that it ſhould be (otherwiſe than by accident) ſubject to the laws of heaven 
and earth, which are the ſubject of philoſophy; and therefore the true knowledge 
of the nature, and ſtate of the ſoul, muſt come by the ſame inſpiration that 
gave the ſubſtance. Unto this part of knowledge touching the ſoul there be two 
appendixes, which as they have been handled, have rather vapoured forth fables 
than kindled truth, divination and faſcination. | | | 

Divination hath been anciently and fitly divided into artificial, and natural; 


whereof 
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ificial is, when the mind maketh a prediction by argument, concluding 
2 bom 8 natural is, when rw mind hath a preſention by an 
b. power, without the inducement of a ſign. Artificial is of two ſorts, either 
when the argument 1s coupled with a derivation of cauſes, which is rational; or 
when it is only grounded upon a coincidence of the effect, which is os 1 ; 
whereof the latter for the moſt part is ſuperſtitious: ſuch as were the heathen ob- 
ſervations upon the inſpection of ſacrifices, the flights of birds, the [warming of 
bees, and ſuch as were the Chaldean aſtrology, and the like. For artificial divi- 
nation, the ſeveral kinds thereof are diſtributed amongſt particular knowledges. 
The aſtronomer hath his predictions, as of conjunctions, aſpects, eclipſes, and 
the like. The phyfician hath his predictions, of death, of recovery, of the 
accidents and des of diſeaſes. The politician hath his predictions; O urbem 
venalem, et cito perituram, fi emptorem invenerit ! Which ſtayed not long to be 
performed in Sylla firſt, and after in Cæſar; ſo as theſe predictions are now im- 
pertinent, and to be referred over. But the divination which ſpringeth from 
the internal nature of the ſoul, is that which we now ſpeak of, which hath 
been made to be of two ſorts, primitive, and by influxion. Primitive is grounded 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the mind, when it is withdrawn and collected into it- 
ſelf, and not diffuſed into the organs of the body, hath ſome extent and lati- 
tude of prenotion, which therefore appeareth moſt in fleep, in extaſies, and 
near death, and more rarely in waking apprehenſions; and is induced and fur- 
thered by thoſe abſtinences and obſervances which make the mind moſt to con- 
fiſt in itſelf. By influxion, is grounded upon the conceit that the mind, as a 
mirror or glaſs, ſhould take 1 from the foreknowledge of God and 
ſpirits; unto which the ſame regiment doth likewiſe conduce. For the retiring of 
1 mind within itſelf, is the ſtate which is moſt ſuſceptible of divine influxions, 
ſave that it is accompanied in this caſe with a fervency and elevation (which the 
ancients noted by fury) and not with a repoſe and quiet, as it is in the other. 
Faſcination is the power and act of imagination intenſive upon other bo- 
dies than the body of the imaginant; for of that we ſpake in the proper 
place; wherein the ſchool of Paracelſus, and the diſciples of pretended natural 
magick, have been ſo intemperate, as they have exalted the power of the ima- 
ination to be much one with the power of miracle-working faith: others, that 


w nearer to probability, calling to their view the ſecret paſſages of things, 


and eſpecially of the contagion that paſſeth from body to body, do conceive it 
ſhould likewiſe be agreeable to nature, that there ſhould be ſome tranſmiſſions 
and operations from ſpirit to ſpirit, without the mediation of the ſenſes ; whence 
the conceits have grown (now almoſt made civil) of the maſtering ſpirit, and 
the force of confidence, and the like. Incident unto this is the inquiry how to 
raiſe and fortify the imagination; for if the imagination ' fortified have power, 
then it is material to know how to fortify and exalt it. And herein comes in 
crookedly and dangerouſly, a palliation of a great part of ceremonial magick. 
For it may be pretended, that ceremonies, characters, and charms, do work, 
not by any tacit or ſacramental contract with evil ſpirits, but ſerve only to 
ſtrengthen the imagination of him that uſeth it; as images are ſaid by the Ro- 
man church, to fix the cogitations, and raiſe the devotions of them that pray 
before them. But for mine own judgment, if it be admitted that imagination 
hath power, and that ceremonies fortify imagination, and that they be uſed 
ſincerely and intentionally for that purpoſe; yet I ſhould hold them unlawful, 
as oppoſing to that firſt edict, which God gave unto man, In ſudere vultus co- 
medes panem tuum. For they propound thoſe noble effects, which God hath ſet 
forth unto man to be bought at the price of labour, -to be attained by a few 
ealy, and ſlothful obſervances. Deficiences in theſe knowledges I will report 
none, other than the general deficience, that it is not known how much of 
them is verity, and how much vanity. N | 

The knowledge which reſpecteth the faculties of the mind of man, is of two 
kinds; the one reſpecting his underſtanding and reaſon, and the other his will, 
appetite and affection; whereof the former produceth poſition or decree, the 
latter action or execution. It is true that the imagination is an agent or nuncius 
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: vinces, both the judicial and the miniſterial. For ſenſe ſendeth over 
2 nc ati before 2 have judged, and reaſon ſendeth over to imagina- 
tion before the decree can be acted: for * ever precedeth voluntary 
motion, ſaving that this Janus of imagination hath differing faces; for the face 
towards reaſon hath the print of truth, but the face towards action hath the 
print of good, which nevertheleſs are faces, ö | 
> * * ," Quales decet eſſe ſororum. 
Neither is the imagination —_— and only a meſſenger, but is inveſted with, 
or at leaſtwiſe uſurpeth no ſmall authority in itſelf, beſides the duty of the 
meſſage. For it was well ſaid by Ariſtotle, © That the mind hath over the 
6c bock that commandment, which the lord hath over a bond- man; but that 
* he 3 hath over the imagination that commandment, which a * * hath 
« over a free citizen, who may come alſo to rule in his turn. For we ſee, 


that in matters of faith and religion, we raiſe our imagination above our reaſon, 


which is the cauſe why religion ſought ever acceſs to the mind by ſimilitudes, 
types, parables, viſions, dreams. And again in all perſuaſions that are — 
by eloquence, and other impreſſion of like nature, which do paint and diſ- 
iſe the true appearance of things, the chief recommendation unto reaſon is 
— the imagination. Nevertheleſs, becauſe I find not any ſcience that doth 
properly or fitly pertain to the imagination, I ſee no cauſe to alter the former 
diviſion, For as for poeſy, it is rather a pleaſure, or play of imagination, than a 
work or duty thereof. And if it be a work, we —”_ not now of ſuch parts 
of learning as the imagination produceth, but of ſuch ſciences as handle and 
conſider of the imagination; no more than we ſhall ſpeak now of ſuch know- 
ledges as reaſon produceth (for that extendeth- to all philoſophy) but of ſuch 
knowledges as do handle and inquire of the faculty of reaſon ; ſo as poeſy had 
its true place. As for the power of the imagination in nature, and the man- 
ner of fortifying the ſame, we have mentioned it in the doctrine De anima, 
whereunto molt fitly it 3 and laſtly, for imaginative or inſinuative 
reaſon, which is the ſubject of rhetorick, we think it beſt to refer it to the arts 
of reaſon. So therefore we content ourſelves with the former diviſion, that Hu- 
man Philoſophy, which reſpecteth the faculties of the mind of man, hath two 
parts, Rational and Moral. 
The part of Human Philoſophy which is Rational, is of all knowledges, to 
the moſt wits, the leaſt delightful, and ſeemeth but a net of ſubtilty and ſpi- 
noſity: for as it was truly ſaid, that knowledge is pabulum animi; ſo in the na- 
ture of mens appetite to this food, moſt men are of the taſte and ſtomach of 
the Iſraelites in the deſert, that would fain have returned ad ollas carnium, and 
were weary of manna; which though it were celeſtial, yet ſeemed leſs nutritive 
and comfortable. So 1 men taſte well knowledges that are drenched 
in fleſh and blood, civil hiſtory, morality, policy, about the which mens af- 
fections, praiſes, fortunes, do turn and are converſant; but this ſame lumen fic- 
cum doth parch and offend moſt mens watry and ſoft natures. But to ſpeak 
truly of things as they are in worth, rational knowledges are the keys of all 
other arts; for as Ariſtotle faith aptly and elegantly, © That the hand is the 
“ inſtrument of inſtruments, and the mind is the form of forms;” ſo theſe 
be truly ſaid to be the arts of arts; neither do they only direct, but likewiſe 
confirm and ſtrengthen: even as the habit of ſhooting doth not only enable to 
ſhoot a nearer ſhoot, but alſo to. draw a ſtronger bow. 
The arts intellectual are four in number, divided according to the ends where- 
_ unto they are referred; for man's labour is to invent that which is ſought or 
propounded; or to judge that which is invented; or to retain that which is 
judged ; or to deliver over that which is retained. So as the arts muſt be four; 
art of inquiry or invention; art of examination or judgment ; art of cuſtody or 
memory; and art of elocution or tradition. | 
Invention is of two kinds, much differing; the. one of arts and ſciences; and 
the other of ſpeech and arguments. The former of theſe I do- report defici- 
ent; which ſeemeth to me to be ſuch a deficience, as if in the making of an 


inventory, tquching the ſtate of a defunct, it ſhould be ſet down, That there 
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ey will fetch all other commodities, 
d purchaſe all the reſt, And like 
ered, if the uſe of the mariner needle had not 
the one be vaſt regions, and the 

ge, if ſciences be no farth 
d diſcovery hath been paſſed over. 


arte eredendum. And Celſus 
cat and dogmatical ſes of 


And therefore we ſee, that th 


nventions arid ori inals 
rather to beaſts, ds, 


of things, refer them rather to chance than to art, and 
pens, than to men, 
Diftamnum genitrix Cretaeg car pit ab Ta, 
Puberibus caulem folits, et flore comantem 
Pur pures: non illa feris incognita capris, 
Gramina cum tergo volutres haeſere ſagittae. 
So that it was no marvet (the manner of antiqui 


fiſhes, 


: | | are rather den = 
n wild goat for ſurgery, of to a nightingale for muſick b 1 
ſome part of phyſick, or to the potlid that flew open for artillery, or generally Mo 
to chance, or any thing elſe; than to logick, for the invention of arts and {ciences. FE 

tm of invention which Virgil deſcribeth m # 


For if you obſerye the words well, it is no other method than that which 

brute beaſts are Capable of and do put in ure: which is a « tual —— 

ot practiſing ſome one thing, urged and impoſed by an abſolute neceſſity of 
conſervation of bein 8; for ſo Cicero faith ve truly, Vſus uni rei deditus, ef 
naturam et artem Jaepe vincit. And therefore if n, 

Labor omnia vintit 

; „ . Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egeſtas ; 
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invented, and ſo the middle propoſitions by derivation from the principles; their 
form of induction, I ſay, is utterly vicious and incompetent ; wherein their error 
is the fouler, becauſe it is the duty of art to perfect and exalt nature; but they 
contrariwiſe have Moy. N abuſed, and traduced nature, For he that ſhall 
attentively obſerve how the mind doth gather this excellent dew of knowledge, 
like unto that which the poet ſpeaketh of, Aerei mellis coeleſtia dona, diſtilling and 
contriving it out of particulars natural and artificial, as the flowers of the field and 
garden, ſhall find that the mind of herſelf by nature doth manage and act an in- 
duction, much better than they-deſcribe it. For to conclude upon an enumera- 
tion of particulars without inſtance contradictory, is no concluſion, dut a con- 
jecture; for who can aſſure (in many ſubjects) upon thoſe particulars which 
appear of a ſide, that there are not other on the contrary fide which appear not. 
As if Samuel ſhould have reſted upon thoſe ſons of Jeſſey, which were brought 
before him, and failed of David which was in the field. And this form (to fay 
truth) is ſo groſs, as it had not been poſſible for wits ſo ſubtile, as have managed 
theſe things, to have offered it to the world, but that they haſted to their theo- 
ries and dogmaticals, and were imperious and ſcornful toward particulars, which 
their manner was to uſe but as /Fores and viatores, for ſergeants and whifflers, ad 
ſummovendam turbam, to make way and make room for their opinions, rather than 
in their true uſe and ſervice: certainly it is a thing may touch a man with a reli- | 
gious wonder to ſee how the footſteps of ſeducement are the very ſame in divine 
and human truth; for as in divine truth man cannot endure to become as a child; 
ſo in human, they reputed the attending the inductions {whereof we ſpeak) as 
if it were a ſecond hs 2a or childhood. | a | 
Thirdly, allow ſome principles or axioms were rightly induced, yet neverthe- 
leſs certain it is, that middle propoſitions cannot be deduced from them in ſubject 
of. nature by ſyllogiſm, that is, by touch and reduction of them to principles in 
a middle term. It is true, that in ſciences popular, as moralities, laws, and the 
like; yea and divinity, (becauſe it pleaſeth God to apply himſelf to the capacity 
of the ſimpleſt) that form may have uſe, and in natural philoſophy likewiſe, by 
way of argument or ſatisfactory reaſon, Quae aſſenſum parit, operts effoeta eft ; but 
the ſubtilty of nature and operations will not be inchained in thoſe bonds: for 
arguments conſiſt of propoſitions, and propoſitions of words, and words are but 
the current tokens or marks of popular notions of things; which notions, if they 
be groſly and variably collected out of particulars, it is not the laborious examina- 
tion either of conſequences of argumeits, or of the truth of propoſitions, that can 
ever correct that error, being (as the phyſicians ſpeak) in the firſt digeſtion; and 
therefore it was not without cauſe, that ſo many excellent philoſophers became 
ſcepticks and academicks, and denied any certainty of knowledge or comprehen- 
fion, and held opinion, that the knowledge of man extended only to appearances 
and probabilities. It 1s true, that in Socrates it was ſuppoſed to be but a form of 
irony; Scientiam diſſimulando fimulavit : for he uſed to diſable his knowledge, to the 
end to enhance his knowledge, like the humour of Tiberius in his beginnings, 
that would reign, but would not wha ol ſo much; and in the later academy, 
which Cicero embraced, this opinion alſo of acatalep/ia (I doubt) was not held ſin- 
cerely: for that all thoſe which excelled in copiaof ſpeech, ſeem to have choſen that 
ſect as that which was fitteſt to give glory to their eloquence, and variable diſcourſes; 
being rather like progreſſes of pleaſure, than journeys to an end. But aſſuredly 
many ſcattered in both academies did hold it in ſubtilty and integrity. But here 
was their chief error; they charged the deceit upon the ſenſes, which in my judg- 
ment {notwithſtanding all their cavillations) are very ſufficient to certify and re- 
port truth (though not always immediately, yet by compariſon) by help of 
inſtrument, .and by producing and urging ſuch things, as are too ſubtil for the 
ſenſe, to ſome effect comprehenſible by ſenſe; and other like aſſiſtance. But 
they ought to have charged the deceit upon the weakneſs of the intellectual powers, 
and upon the manner of collecting, and concluding upon the reports of the 
ſenſes. This 1 ſpeak not to diſable the mind of man, but to ſtir it up to ſeek help: 
for no man, be he never ſo cunning or practiſed, can make a ſtraight line or per- 
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his part of invention, concerning the invention of ſciences, I purpoſe (if God 
ive me leave) hereafter to propound, having digeſted it into two parts; whereof 
20 one I term experientia iterata, and the other, interpretatio naturae: the for- 


tio vatu- mer being but a degree and rudiment of the latter. But I will not dwell too long, 


nor ſpeak too great upon a ng 


The invention of ſpeech or argument is not properly an invention ; for to 
invent, is to diſcover that we know not, and not to recover or reſummon that 
which we already know; and the uſe of this invention is no other, but out of the 
knowledge, whereof our mind is already ſſeſſed, to draw forth or call before us 
that which may be pertinent to the purpoſe which we take into our conſideration. 
So as, to ſpeak truly, it is no invention, but a remembrance or ſuggeſtion, with an 4 
plication; which is the cauſe why the ſchools do place it after judgment, as ſubſe- 
quent and not precedent. Nevertheleſs, becauſe we do account it a chace, as well 
of deerin an incloſed park, as in a foreſt at large, and that it hath already obtained 
the name; let it be called invention, ſo as it be perceived and diſcerned that the 
ſcope and end of this invention is readineſs and preſent uſe of our knowledge, 
Wy addition or amplification thereof. . 

To procure this ready uſe of knowledge there are two courſes, preparation and 
ſuggeſtion. The former of theſe ſeem ſcarcely a part of knowledge, conſiſting 
rather of diligence than of any artificial erudition. And herein Ariſtotle wittily, 
but hurtfully, doth deride the ſophiſts near his time, ſaying, They did as if 
e one that profeſſed the art of ſhoemaking ſhould not teach how to make up a ſhoe, 
« but only exhibit in a readineſs a number of ſhoes of all faſhions and ſizes.” 
But yet a man might reply, that if a ſhoemaker ſhould have no ſhoes in his ſhop 
but only work as he is beſpoken, he ſhould be weakly cuſtomed. But our 
Saviour, ſpeaking of divine 1 „ faith, that the kingdom of heaven is like 
a good houſholder, that bringeth forth both new and old fore: and we ſee the 
ancient writers of rhetorick do give it in precept, that pleaders ſhould have the 
places whereof they have moſt continual uſe, ready handled in all the variety that 
may be; as that, to ſpeak for the literal interpretation of the law againſt equity, and 
contrary; and to ſpeak for preſumptions and inferences againſt teſtimony, and con- 
trary. And Cicero himſelf, being broken unto it by great experience, delivereth 
it plainly: that whatſoever a man ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of (if he will take 
the pains) may have it in effect premeditate, and handled in thef: fo that when 
he cometh to a particular, he ſhall have nothing to do but to put to names, and 
times, and places, and ſuch other circumſtances of individuals. We ſee likewiſe 
the exact diligence of Demoſthenes, who in regard of the great force that the 
entrance and acceſs into cauſes hath to make a good impreſſion, had ready framed 
a number of prefaces for orations and ſpeeches, All which authorities and prece- 
dents may overweigh Ariſtotle's opinion, that would have us change a rich ward- 
robe for a pair of ſhears. | 

But the nature of the collection of this proviſion or preparatory ſtore, though 
it be common both to logick and rhetorick, yet having made an entry of it here, 
where it came firſt to be ſpoken of, I think fit to refer over the farther handling 
of it to rhetorick. | | 

The other part of invention, which I term ſuggeſtion, doth aſſign and direct us 
to certain marks or places, which may excite our mind to return and produce 
ſuch knowledge, as it hath formerly collected, to the end we may make uſe thereof. 
Neither is this uſe (truly taken) only to furniſh argument to diſpute probably 
with others, but likewiſe to miniſter unto our judgment to conclude aright within 
ourſelves, Neither may theſe 2 ſerve only to prompt our invention, but alſo 
to direct our enquiry. For a faculty of wiſe interrogating is half a knowledge. 
For as Plato faith, * Whoſoever ſeeketh, knoweth that which he ſeeketh for 
un a general notion, elſe how ſhall he know it when he hath found it?” And 
therefore the larger your anticipation is, the more direct and compendious is 
your ſearch, But the ſame places which will help us what to produce of 
that which we know already, will alſo help us, if a man of experience were 
before us, what queſtions to aſk ; or, if we have books and authors to inſtruct us, 
what points tq ſearch and revolve: fo as I cannot report, that this part of inven- 
tion, which is that which the ſchools call topicks, is deficient. 
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Book II. OF LEARNING. 
3 topicks are of two ſorts, general and ſpecial. The general we 
5 — the particular hath 15 5 touched by ſome, but rejected 
nerally as inartificial and variable. But leaving the humour which hath reigned 
oy much in the ſchools (which is, to be vainly ſubtile in a few things, whic 1 are 
within their command, and to reject the reſt) I do receive particular ** 
that is, places or directions of invention and enquiry in every particular knowledge, 
as things of great uſe, being mixtures of logi with the matter of ſciences : for 
in theſe it holdeth, Ars inveniendi adolgſcit cum inventis ; for as in going of a 
way, we do not only gain that part of the way which is paſſed, but we gain the 
better ſight of that part of the way which remaineth; ſo every degree of proceed- 
ing in a ſcience giveth a light to that which followeth, which light if we 
ſtren gthen, by drawing it forth into queſtions or places of enquiry, we do greatly 
advance our purſuit. . 

Now we paſs unto the arts of judgment, which handle the natures of proofs 
and demopſtrations, which as to induction hath a coincidence with invention: for 
in all inductions, whether in good or vicious form, the ſame action of the mind 
which inventeth, judgeth ; all one as in the ſenſe: but otherwiſe it is in proof by 
ſyllogiſm; for the proof being not immediate, but by mean, the invention of the 
mean is one thing, and the judgment of the conſequence is another ; the one 
exciting only, the other examining. Therefore, for the real and exact form of 
judgment, we refer our ſelves to that which we have ſpoken of interpretation of 

ature. | | 
g For the other judgment by ſyllogiſm, as it is a og moſt agreeable to the 
mind of man, ſo it hath been vehemently and excellently laboured ; for the nature 
of man doth extremely covet to have ſomewhat in his underſtanding fixed and 
unmoveable, and as a reſt and ſupport of the mind. And therefore as Ariſtotle 
endeavoureth to prove, that in all motion there is ſome point quieſcent; and as 
he elegantly expoundeth the ancient fable of Atlas (that ſtood fixed, and bare up 
the heaven from falling) to be meant of the poles or axle- tree of heaven, where- 
upon the converſion is accompliſhed ; ſo aſſuredly men have a defire to have an 
Atlas or axle- tree within, to keep them from fluctuation, which is like to a perpe- 
tual peril of falling ; therefore men did haſten to ſet down ſome principles about 
which the variety of their diſputations might turn. * 

So then this art of judgment is but the reduction of propoſitions to principles in 
a middle term. The principles to be agreed by all, and exempted from argu- 
ment: the middle term to be elected at the liberty of every man's invention: 
the reduction to be of two kinds, direct and inverted; the one when the propo- 
ſition is reduced to the principle, which they term a probation oſtenſive; the 
other, when the contradictory of the propoſition is reduced to the contradictory 
of the principle, which is, \ which they call per incommodum, or preſſing an 
abſurdity; the number of middle terms to be as the propoſition ſtandeth degrees 
more or leſs removed from the principle. 

But this art hath two ſeveral methods of doctrine, the one by way of direction, 
the other by way of caution ; the former frameth and ſetteth down a true form 
of conſequence, by the variations and deflexions from which errors and inconſe- 
2 may be exactly judged. Toward the compoſition and ſtructure of which 
orm it 1s incident to handle the parts thereof, which are propoſitions, and the 
parts of propoſitions, which are ſimple words; and this is that part of logick 
which is comprehended in the analyticks. | 

The roo method of doctrine was introduced for expedite uſe and aſſurance 
lake, diſcovering the more ſubtile forms of ſophiſms and illaqueations, with their 
redargutions, which is that which is termed elenches. For although in the more 
grols ſorts of fallacies it happeneth (as Seneca maketh the compariſon well) as 
in jugling feats, which though we know not how. they are done, yet we know 
well it is not as it ſeemeth to be; yet the more ſubtile ſort of them doth not only 
put a man beſides his anſwer, but doth many times abuſe his judgment. 
| This part concerning Elenches, is excellently handled by Ariſtotle in precept, 
but more excellently by Plato in example; not only in the perſons of the phil 
but even in Socrates himſelf, who profeſſing to affirm nothing, but to infirm that 
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| d.by another, hath exactly expreſſed all the forms of objection, 
8 And — we have ſaid that the uſe of this doctrine 


Py ion; yet it is manifeſt, the nerate and corrupt uſe is for 
18 for _m— which paſſeth F and no doubt is of 
caption an , ; 
very great advantage, though the difference be good which was made between 
oratars and ſophiſters, that the one is as the greyhound, which hath his advantage 
in the race; and the other as the hare, which hath her advantage in the turn, ſo 
it advantage of the weaker creature. | 
3 doctrine of Blenches hath a more ample latitude and ex- 
tent, — is perceived; namely, unto divers parts of knowledge; whereof ſome 
are laboured and others omitted. For firſt, I conceive (though it may ſeem at 
firſt lomewhat ſtrange) that that part which is variably referred, ſometimes to 
logick, ſometimes to metaphyſick, pe 7 the common adjuncts of eſſences, is 
but an Elenche ; for the great ſophiſm of ſophiſms being equivocation -or am- 
biguity of words and phraſe, eſpecially of ſuch words as are moſt general and in- 
tervene in every inquiry; it ſeemeth to me that the true and fruitful uſes (leaving 
vain ſubtiltics and ſpeculations) of the inquiry of majority, minority, priority, 
poſteriority, identity, diverſity, poſſibility, act, totality, parts, exiſtence, priva- 
tion, and the like, are but wiſe cautions againſt ambiguities of ſpeech. 80 again, 
the diſtribution of things into certain tribes, which we call categories or predica- 
ments, are but cautions againſt the confuſion of definitions and diviſions. 
Secondly, there is a ſeducement that worketh by the ſtrength of the impreſſion, 
and not by the ſubtilty of the illaqueation, not ſo much perplexing the reaſon, as 
over-ruling it by power of the imagination. But this part I think more proper to 
handle, when I thall ſpeak of rhetorick. RY | 
Hut laſtly, there is yet a much more important and profound kind of fallacies 
in the mind of man, which I find not obſerved or inquired at all, and think good 
to place here, as that which of all others a ineth «rights ty i Fay cya 
the force whereof is ſuch, as it doth not or ſnare the underſtanding in ſome 
particulars, but doth more generally and inwardly infe& and corrupt the tate 
thereof. For the mind of man is far from the nature of a clear and equal glaſs, 
wherein the beams of things ſhould reflect according to their true incidence; nay, 
it is rather like an inchanted glaſs, full of ſuperſtition and impoſture, if it be not 
delivered and reduced. For . purpoſe, let us conſider the falſe appearances that 
are im upon us by the general nature of the mind, beholding them in an 
example or two, as firſt in that inſtance, which is the root of all ſuperſtition: 
namely, that tothe nature of the mind of all men it is conſonant for the affirmative 
or active to effect, more than the negative or privative. So that a few times hitting, 
or preſence, countervails oft-times failing, or abſence; as was well anſwered by 
Diagoras to him that ſhewed him, in Neptune's temple, the great number of 
pictures of ſuch as had eſcaped ſhipwreck, and had paid their vows to Neptune, 
ſaying; ©* Adviſe now, you that think it folly to invocate Neptune in tempeſt. 
Lea, but (faith Diagoras) where are oy er that are drowned?” Let us 
behold it in another inſtance, namely, © That the ſpirit of man, being of an equal 
and uniform ſubſtance, doth uſually. ſuppoſe and feign in. nature a greater 
«© equality and uniformity, than is in truth.” Hence it cometh, that the mathe- 
maticians cannot ſatisfy themſelves, except they reduce the motions of the celeſtial 
bodies to perfect circles, rejecting ſpiral lines, and labouring to be diſcharged of 
eccentricks. Hence it cometh, that whereas there are many things in nature, as 
it were monodica, ſui juris; yet the cogitations of man do feign unto them rela- 
tives, parallels, and conjugates, whereas no ſuch thing is; as they have feigned 
an element of fire to keep ſquare with earth, water, and air, and the like; nay, it 
1s not credible, till it be opened, what a number of fictions and fantaſies, the fimi- 
litude of human actions and arts, together with the making of man communis 
menſura, have brought into natural philoſophy, not much better than the hereſy 
of the Anthropomorphites, bred in the cells of groſs and ſolitary monks, and the 
opinion of Epicurus, anſwerable to the ſame in heatheniſm, who ſuppoſed the 
gods to be of human ſhape. And therefore Velleius the Epicurean needed not 
to have aſked, why God ſhould have adorned the heavens with ſtars, as if he had 
| . been 
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conjugation with grammar; and therefore I refet it tõ the due place: for the diſ- 


have ſeen, there is none of any ſufficient worth, all of them” tryin meaty 
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boen an dilis; One that ſhould have ſet forth ſome magnificent ſhews or plays. | 
For if that great wotk-maſter had been of an human diſpoſition, he would have EA 
the ſtars into ſome pleaſant and beautiful works and orders, like the frets in the 
roofs of houſes; whereas one can ſcarce find a apo in ſquare, or triangle, or 
ſtraight line, among fuch an infinite number; fo differing an harmony there is be- 
tween the ſpirit of man, and the ſpirit of nature, . 

Let us conſider, again, the falſe appearances impoſed upon us by every man's 
own individual nature and cuſtom, in that feigned ſuppoſition that Plato maketh df 
the cave; for certainly, if a child were continued in a prot or cave under the earth 
until maturity of age, and came ſuddenly abroad, he would have ſtrange and A- 
ſurd imaginations. So in like manner, although our perſons live in the view df 
heaven, yet our ſpirits are included in the caves of our own complexions and 
cuſtoms, which miniſter unto us infinite errors and vain opinions, if they be nt 
recalled to examination. But hereof we have given many examples in one of the 


errors, or peccant humours, which we ran briefly over in our book. 


And laſtly, let us conſider the falſe appearances that are impoſed upon us by 
words, which are framed and applied according to the conceit ahd capacities of 
the vulgar ſort ; and although we think we govern our words, and preſcribe it 
well, Loquendum ut vulgus, ſentiendum ut ſapientes ; yet certain It is, that Words, as 
a Tartar's bow, do ſhoot back upon the underſtanding of the volſeſt, and 5 75 70 | 
entangle and pervert the judgment; ſo as it is altmoft neceffary in all cotitrovetfies 
and diſputations, to imitate the wiſdom of the mathematicians, ih ſetting down in 
the very beginning the definitions of our words and terms, that others may 
know how we accept and underſtand them, and whether they concur with us or 
no. For it cometh to paſs, for want of this, that we are ſure to end there where 
we ought to have begun, which is in queſtions and differences about words. To 
conclude therefore, it muſt be confeſſed that it is not poſſible to Uivorce ourſelves Elenchi 
from theſe fallacies and falſe appearatices, becauſe they are infeparable from our magni, 
nature and condition of life; {6 yet nevettheteſs the caution of them (for all h 41. 
elenches, as was faid, ate but cautions) doth extremely import the true conduct mibumani 
of human judgment. The particular elencfies or cautions againſt theſe three _ et 
falſe appearances, I find altogether deficient. 27 +7 
There remaineth one part of judgment of great excelleticy, which to mine un- 


derſtanding is ſo ſliglitly touched, as I may report that alſo defitient; whick is; the 


ee of the differing kinds of proofs to the differing kifids of ſubjects; fot 
there being but four kinds of demonſtrations, that is, by e itmediate conſerit of De analo- 


the mind or ſenfe, by induction, by ſyllogiſin, and by congruity; which is that gi de. 


which Ariſtotle caffeth demonſtration in orb, or cifcle, and not 4 noriofibitt; nn. 
every of theſe hath cettain ſubjects in the matter of ſciences, iti which reſpeCtiyely 
they have chiefeſt ufe; and certain others, from which 9 ought to 
be excluded, and the rigor and curioſity in requiritig the more ſevere proofs in 
ſome things, and chiefly the facility in contenting ouffelves with the more remiſs 
proofs in others, hath been a the greateſt caufes of defriffient arid hindratice = 
to knowledge. The diſtributions and affignations of demofiſtratlons, according 
to the analogy of ſciences, I note as deficient. | 
The cuſtody or retaining of knowledge is either in writing or menicty; wheteof 
writing hath two parts, the nature of the character, and the order of the entry; 
for the art of characters, or other vifible notes of words or things, it Hatli near 


fition and collocation of that knowledge which we preferve in writing, it co. 
liſteth in a good digeſt of common places, wherein Tam not ignbrafit of the pre- 
judice imputed'to the'uſe of common- place books, as cauſifg 4 retardation of 


full, 1 Hold the entry of common places, to be a matter of great ufe and 
in ſtudying, as that which aſſufeth copi9, of invention, and contratteth jud 


to a ſfength. But this is true, that of the methods of cotitien pltdes Mak f 
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are divers more, touching 


the beginning diſtinguiſh, not to report thoſe things deficient, which are but only 


« words;“ but yet it is n 
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| inci of the cuſtody of knowledge, which is memory, I 
g For da other prey weakly inquired of. An art there is extant of it 


: th to me that there are better precepts than that art, and better Prac- 
e art, than thoſe received. It ps the art, as it 1s, may be raiſed 


to points of oſtentation prodigious: but in uſe: (as it is now managed) it is barren, 


ome, nor dangerous to natural memory, as is imagined, but barren, 
1 to be applied to the ſerious uſe of buſineſs and occaſions, 
And therefore I make no more eſtimation of repeating a great number of names 
or words upon once hearing, or the pouring forth of a number of verſes or rhimes 
ex tempore, or the making of a ſatirical ſimile of every thing, or the turning of 
every thing to a jeſt, or falſifying or contradicting of every thing by cavil, or 
the like (whereof in the faculties of the mind there is great copia, and ſuch ag 
by device and practice may be exalted to an extreme degree of wonder) than 1 
do of the tricks of tumblers, funambuloes, baladines ; the one being the ſame 
in the mind, that the other is in the body; matters of ſtrangeneſs without 
worthineſs. : 

This art of memory is but built upon two intentions; the one prenotion, the 
other emblem. Prenotion diſchargeth the indefinite ſeeking of that we would 
remember, and directeth us to ſeek in a narrow compaſs; that is, ſomewhat that 
hath congruity with our place of memory. Emblem reduceth conceits intellec- 
tual to images ſenſible, which ſtrike the memory more; out of which axioms may 
be drawn much better practique than that in uſe: and beſides which axioms, there 

1 of memory, not inferior to them. But I did in 


ill managed. | n , 
There remaineth the fourth kind of rational knowledge, which is tranſitive, 
concerning the expreſſing .or transferring our knowledge to others, which I will 
term by the general name of tradition or delivery. Tradition hath three parts: 
the firſt concerning the organ of tradition; the ſecond, concerning the method of 
tradition; and the third, concerning the illuſtration of tradition. 
For the organ of tradition, it is either ſpeech or writing: for Ariſtotle faith 
well, Words are the images of cogitations, and letters are the images of 
ot of neceſſity that cogitations be expreſſed by the me- 
dium of words. For whatſoever is capable of ſufficient difterences, and thoſe 
perceptible by the ſenſe, is in nature competent to expreſs cogitations. And there- 
fore we ſee in the commerce of barbarous people, that underſtand not one 
another's language, and in the practice of divers that are dumb and deaf, that 
mens minds are expreſſed in Wa though not exactly, yet to ſerve the turn. 
And we underſtand farther, hat it is the uſe of China, and the kingdoms of the 
High Levant, to write in characters real, which expreſs neither letters nor words 
in groſs, but things or notions; inſomuch as countries and provinces, which un- 
derſtand not one another's language, can nevertheleſs read one another's writings, 
becauſe the characters are accepted more generally than the languages do extend; 
and therefore they have a vaſt multitude of characters, as many (I ſuppoſe) as radi- 
cal words. a | 
Theſe notes of cogitations are of two ſorts; the one when the note hath ſome 
ſimilitude or congruity with the notion; the other ad placitum, having force only 
by contract or acceptation. Of the former ſort are hieroglyphicks and geſtures. 
or as to hieroglyphicks (things of ancient uſe, and embraced chiefly by the 
Ægyptians, one of the moſt ancient nations) they are but as continued impreſſes 
and emblems. And as for geſtures, they are as tranſitory hieroglyphicks, and are 
to hieroglyphicks as words ſpoken are to words written, in that they abide not : 
but they have evermore, as well as the other, an affinity with the things ſignified; as 
Periander, being conſulted with how to preſerve a tyranny newly uſurped, bid the 
meſſenger attend and report what he faw him do, and went into his garden and 
topped all the higheſt flowers ; ſignifying, that it conſiſted in the cutting off and 


| keeping low of the nobility and grandees. Ad placitum are the characters real be- 


fore mentioned, and words: although ſome have been willing by curious inquiry, 
or rather by apt feigning, to have derived impoſition of names from reaſon and 
intendment; 
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intendment; a ſpeculation elegant, and by reaſon it ſearcheth into antiquity 
reverent ; but ſparingly mixed with truth, and of ſmall fruit. This portion of De notis 
knowledge; touching the notes of things, and cogitations in general, I find not . 
inquired, but deficient. And although it may ſeem of no great uſe, conſiderin 
that words and writings by letters, do far excel all the other ways; yet becauſe 
this part concerneth, as it were, the mint of knowledge (for words are the 
tokens current and accepted for conceits, as * are for values, and that it 
is fit men be not ignorant, that moneys may be of another kind than gold and 
filver) I thought good to propound it to better inquiry. 
Concerning ſpeech and words, the conſideration of them hath produced the 
ſcience of Grammar; for man ſtill ſtriveth to re-integrate himſelf in thoſe bene- 
7 dictions, from which by his fault he hath been deprived: and as he hath ſtriven 
1 againſt the firſt general curſe, by the invention of all other arts; ſo hath he 
ſought to come forth of the ſecond general curſe (which was the confuſion of 
tongues) by the art of grammar, whereof the uſe in a mother tongue is ſmall ; 
in a foreign tongue more; but moſt in ſuch foreign tongues as have ceaſed to 
be vulgar tongues, and are turned only to learned tongues. The duty of it is 
of two natures; the one popular, which is for the ſpeedy and perfect attaining 
languages, as well for intercourſe of ſpeech, as for underſtanding of authors; 
the or philoſophical, examining the power and nature of words, as they are 
the footſteps and prints of reaſon : which kind of analogy between words and 
reaſon 1s bandled ſparfim, brokenly, though not entirely; and therefore I can- 
not report it deficient, though I think it very worthy to be reduced into a ſcience 
by itſelf. | 
” Unto mmar alſo belongeth, as an appendix, the conſideration of the ac- 
cidents nd which are meaſure, ſound, and elevation or accent, and the 
ſweetneſs and harſhneſs of them: whence hath iſſued ſome curious obſervations 
in rhetorick, but chiefly poeſy, as we conſider it, in reſpect of the verſe, and . 
not of the argument; wherein though men in learned tongues do tye themſelves | 
to the ancient meaſures, yet in modern languages it ſeemeth to me, as free to 
make new meaſures of verſes, as of dances; for a dance is a meaſured pace, 
as a verſe is a meaſured ſpeech. In theſe things the ſenſe is better judge than 
the art; 8085 
| Coenae fercula noſtrae, 
Mallem convivis, quam placuiſſeè cocis. | 
And of the ſervile expreſſing antiquity in an unlike and an unfit ſubject, it is 
well faid, Quod tempore antiquum videtur, id incongruitate eſt maxime novum. 
For ciphers, they are commonly in letters or alphabets, but may be in words. 
The kinds of ciphers (beſides the ſimple ciphers, with changes, and intermix- 
tures of nulls and non- ſignificants) are many, according to the nature or rule of 
the infoulding: wheel-ciphers, key-ciphers, doubles, etc. But the virtues of 
them, whereby they are to be Nor x are three; that they be not laborious 
to write and read; that they be impoſſible to decipher; and in ſome caſes, that 
they be without ſuſpicion. The hicheſt degree whereof is to write omnia per 
omnia; which is undoubtedly poſſible with a proportion quincuple at moſt, of | 
the writing infolding, to the writing infolded, and no other reſtraint what- 
ſoever. This art of ciphering hath for relative an art of deciphering, by ſup- 
poſition unprofitable, but, as things are, of great uſe. For ſuppoſe that ciphers 
were well managed, there be multitudes of them which exclude the decipherer. 
But in regard of the rawneſs and unſkilfulneſs. of the hands through which they 
paſs, the greateſt matters are many times carried in the weakeſt ciphers. _ 
In the enumeration of theſe private and retired arts, it may be cw ht I ſeek 
to make a great muſter-roll of ſciences, naming them for ſhew and 8 
and to little other purpoſe. But let thoſe which are ſkilful in them judge, 
whether I bring them in only for appearance, or whether in that which I ſpeak 
of them (though in few words) there be not ſome ſeed of proficience. And 
this muſt be remembered, that as there be many of great account in their coun- 
tries and provinces, which when they come up to the ſeat of the eſtate, are 
but of mean rank, and ſcarcely regarded: fo theſe arts being here placed with 
Vor. I, T the 
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incipal and ſupreme ſciences, ſeem petty things; yet to ſuch as haue choſen 
nah 0 end thc labours wy ages 1 pm, they ſcem great matters... 

For the method of tradition, I ſee it hath moved a e n AYE nk. 

But as in civil þulineſs, If thers he 3 merling 40d men yt at Worck, there je 

TOE commonly an end of the matter for that time, and no proceeding at all: ſo in 

learning, where there is much controverſy, there is many times little inquiry. 


N . 


For this part of knowledge of method ſeemeth to me ſa weakly inquired, as 1 
ſhall report it deficient. MY | 
Method hath been placed, and that not amils, in Ache 25 a part of judg- 
ment; for as the doctrine of flops comprehendeth the rules of judgment 
upon that which is invented, ſo the doctrine of method containeth the rules of 
judgment upon that which is to be delivered; for judgment precedeth delivery, 
as it followeth invention. Neither is the method or the nature of the tradition 
material only to the uſe of knowledge, but likewiſe to the progreſſion of know 
ledge: for ſince the labour and life of one man cannot attain to perfection of 
knowledge, the wiſdom of the tradition is that which inſpireth the felicity of 
continuance and proceeding. And therefore the moſt real diverſity of method, 


- 
"4 


is of method referred to uſe, and method referred to progreſhon, whereof the 
one may be termed magiſtral, and the other of probation. | 
The latter whereof ſeemeth to be vi deſerta et intercluſa. For as knowledges 
are now delivered, there is a kind of contract of error, between the deliyerer 
and the receiver; for he that deliyereth knowledge, deſireth to deliver it in ſuch 
form as may be beſt belieyed, and not as may be beſt examined: and he that 
receiveth knowledge, deſireth rather preſent ſatisfaction than expectant inquiry; 
and ſo rather not to doubt, than not to err; glory making the author nat to l:y 
open his weakneſs, and ſloth Ferret the diſciple not to know his ſtrength. 
But knowledge, that is delivered as 8 (mr to be ſpun on, ought to be 
delivered arid intimated, if it Wai poſſible, in the ſame method wherein it was 
invented, and ſo is it poſſible 9: knowled induced. But in this ſame antici- 
pared fad prevented knowledge, no man. knqweth how he came to the know- 
edge which he hath obtained. But yet nevertheleſs, ſerundum 2 et mi nus, 
a man may reviſit and deſcend untg the foundations of his knowledge and con- 
ſent; and fo tranſplant it into another, as it grew in his own mind. For it is 
in knowledges, as it is in plants, if you mean to uſe the plant, it is no matter 
for the roots; but if you mean to remoye it to grow, then it is more aſſured 
to reſt upon roots than lips: ſo the delivery of knowledges (as it is now uſed) 
is as of fair bodies of trees without the roots; good for the carpenter, hut not 
De me. for the planter. But if you will have ſciences grow, it is Jeſs matter for the 
thodo ſin- ſhaft or body of the tree, ſo you look well to gn taking up gf the ropts: of 
_ .n which kind of delivery the method of the mathematicks, in that ſubject, hath 
ſcienia- ſome ſhadow ; but generally I ſee it neither put in ure nor put in inquiſition, 
rum. and W note it 6 2 5 
Another diverſity of method there is, which hath ſome affinity with the for- 
mer, uſed in ſome caſes by the diſcretion wo e 4 8 ſince 
by the impoſtors of many vain perſons, who have made it as a falle light for 
their counterfeit merchandiſes ; and that is, enigmatical and diſcloſed. The pre- 
tence whereof is to remove the yulgar capacities from being admitted to the 
ſecrets of knowledges, and to reſerve them to ſelected auditors, or wits of ſuch 
are Ns Fa the veil. e N a | 
Another diverſity of method, whereof the conſequence is great, is the delivery 
of knowledge in aphoriſms, or in methods; wherein we may obſerve, that i 
hath been too much taken into cuſtom, out of a few axioms or obſervations 
upon any ſubject to make a ſolemn and formal art, filling it with ſome diſ- 
wana A illuſtrating it Wi Be n and digeſting it into a ſenſible me- 
d ; but the writing in aphoriſms any excellent virtues, re e 
Viriting in method doch =, approach. ne RE FISTS, ene e 
For firſt it trieth the writer, whether he be ſuperficial or ſolid : for aphoriſms, 
except they ſhould be ridiculous, cannot be made but of the pith and heart of 
ſciences; tor diſcourſe of illuſtration is cut off, recitals of examples are cut off; 
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of knowledge by aſſertions, and their proofs; or by queſtions, and their determina- 


| tions; the latter kind whereof, if it be immoderately followed, is as prejudicial 
to the proceeding of learning, as it is to the proceeding of an army, to go about 


to beſiege aan ll fort or hold. For if the field be kept, and the ſum of the 


Greer remove ſtrong preoccupation and prejudgments, and not to miniſter and | 


- % 


being but the very 


when he thinks to tax Democritus doth in truth commend him, where he faith, 


whoſe conceits are ſeated in popular _—_ need only but to prove or diſpute : 


ſo that it is of neceſſity with them to have recourſe to ſimilitudes and tranfl 
120 ST times 


But unto this part of knowledge concerning method, doth farther belong, not 
only the architecture of the whole frame of a work, but alſo the ſeyeral beams 
and columns thereof, not as to their ſtuff, but as to their quantity and figure: and 


therefore 


72 
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therefore method conſidereth, not only the diſpoſition of the argument or ſubject, 
but likewiſe the propoſitions ; not as to their truth or matter, but as to their limi- 
tation and manner. For herein Ramus merited better a great deal in reviving the 
good rules of propoſitions, Ka. No vr ro KATH HN ꝰ—w og, etc. than he did in intro- 
ducing the canker of epitomes; and yet (as it is the condition of human things, 
that, according to the antient fables, * The moſt precious things have the moſt 
« pernicious | $9.56 *) it was ſo, that the attempt of the one, made him fall 
upon the other. For he had need be well conducted, that ſhould deſign to make 
axioms convertible; if he make them not withal circular, and non promovent, or 
incurring into themſelves: but yet the intention was excellent. 

The other conſiderations of method concerning propoſitions, are _ touch- 
ing the utmoſt propoſitions, which limit the dimenſions of ſciences; for every 
knowledge may N fitly ſaid, beſides the profundity (which is the truth and ſub- 
ſtance of it that makes it ſolid) to have a longitude and a latitude, accounting 
the latitude towards other ſciences, and the longitude towards action; that is, 
from the greateſt generality, to the moſt particular precept: The one giveth rule 
how far one knowledge ought to intermeddle within the province of another, 
which is the rule they call xavavrs: the other giveth rule, unto what degree of 

rticularity a knowledge ſhould deſcend: which latter I find paſſed over in ſilence, 
Bs in my judgment the more material; for certainly there muſt be ſomewhat 
left to practice; but how much is worthy the inquiry. We ſee remote and ſuper- 
ficial generalities do but offer knowledge to ſcorn of practical men, and are no more 
aiding to practice, than an Ortelius's univerſal map is to direct the way between 
London and York. The better ſort of rules have been not unfitly compared to 
glaſſes of ſteel unpoliſhed ; where you may ſee the images of things, but firſt they 
mult be filed; fo the rules will help, if they be laboured and poliſhed by practice. 
But how cryſtalline they may be made at the firſt, and how far forth they may 
be poliſhed aforehand, is the queſtion; the inquiry whereof ſeemeth to me 
deficient. 

There hath been alſo laboured, and put in practice, a method, which is not a 
lawful method, but a method of impoſture, which is, to deliver knowledges in 
ſuch manner as men may ſpeedily come to make a ſhew of learning, who have 
it not; ſuch was the travel of Raymundus Lullius in making that art, which bears 
his name, not unlike to ſome books of typocoſmy which have been made fince, 


being nothing but a maſs of words of all arts, to give men countenance, that 


thoſe which uſe the terms might be thought to underſtand the art ; which collec- 
tions are much like a fripper's or broker's ſhop, that hath ends of every thing, but 
nothing of worth. 

Now we deſcend to that part which concerneth the illuſtration of tradition, 
comprehended in that ſcience which we call Rhetorick, or art of eloquence; a 
ſcience excellent and excellently well laboured. For although in true value it is 
inferior to wiſdom, as it is ſaid by God to Moſes, when he diſabled himſelf for 
want of this faculty, Aaron ſhall be thy ſpeaker, and thou ſhalt be to him as God. 
Yet with people it is the more mighty: For ſo Solomon faith, Sapiens corde appel- 
labitur prudens, fl dulcis eloquio majora reperiet; ſignifying, that profoundneſs of 
wiſdom will help a man to a name or admiration, but that it is eloquence that 
prevaileth in an active life; and as to the labouring of it, the emulation of Ari- 
{totle with the rhetoricians of his time, and the experience of Cicero, hath made 
them in their works of rhetoricks exceed themſelves. Again, the excellency of 
examples of eloquence in the orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero, added to the 
perfection of the precepts of eloquence, hath doubled the progreſſion in this art: 
and therefore the deficiencies which I ſhall note, will rather be in ſome collections, 
which may as hand-maids attend the art, than in the rules or uſe of the art itſelf. 

Notwithſtanding, to ſtir the earth a little about the roots of this ſcience, as 
we have done of the reſt ; the duty and office of rhetorick is to apply reaſon to 
imagination, for the better moving of the will: for we ſee reaſon is diſturbed in 
the adminiſtration thereof by three means; by illaqueation or ſophiſm, which 
pertains to logick ; by imagination or impreſſion, which pertains to rhetorick ; 
and by paſſion or affection, which pertains to morality, And as in negotiation 

. with 
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8 3, men are wrought by cunning, by importunity, and by vehetnency ; 
_ loa within ourſelves, — = — by inconſequences, 
ſolicited and importuned by impreſſions or obſervations, and tranſported by 
paſſions. Neither is the nature of man ſo unfortunately built, as that thoſe powers 
and arts ſhould have force to diſturb reaſon, and not to eſtabliſh and advance it; 
for the end of logick is to teach a form of argument to ſecure reaſon, and not to 
intrap it. The end of morality, is to procure the affections to obey reaſon, and 
not to invade it. The end of rhetorick, is to fill the imagination to ſecond reaſon, 
and not to oppreſs it; for theſe abuſes of arts come in but ex obliquo for caution. 

And therefore it was great injuſtice in Plato, though ſpringing out of a juſt 
hatred of the rhetoricians of his time, to eſteem of rhetorick but as a voluptuary 
art, reſembling it to cookery, that did mar wholeſome meats, and help unwholſome 
by variety of ſauces, to the pleaſure of the taſte, For we ſee that ſpeech is much 
more converſant in adorning that which is good, than in colouring that which is 
evil; for there is no man but ſpeaketh more honeſtly than he can do or think; 
and it was excellently noted by Thucydides in Cleon, that becauſe he uſed to 
hold on the bad fide in cauſes of eſtate, therefore he was ever inveighing againſt 
eloquence and good ſpeech, knowing that no man can ſpeak fair of courſes ſordid 
and baſe. And therefore as Plato ſaid elegantly, © That Virtue, if ſhe could be 
« ſeen, would move great love and affection :” ſo ſeeing that ſhe cannot be 
ſhewed to the ſenſe by corporal ſhape, the next degree is, to ſhew her to the 
imagination in liyely repreſentation : for to ſhew her to reaſon only in ſubtility of 
argument, was a ching ever derided in Chryſippus, and many of the Stoicks, 
who thought to thruſt virtue upon men by ſharp diſputations and conclufions, 
which have no ſympathy with the will of man. | 

Again, if the affections in themſelves were pliant and obedient to reaſon, it 
were true, there ſhould be no great uſe of perſuaſions and inſinuations to the will, 
more than of naked propoſition and proofs: but in regard of the continual muti- 
nies and ſeditions of the affections, | RES 

Video meliera, proboque ; 
| Deteriora ſequor ; = _ | 
Reaſon would become captive and ſervile, if eloquence of 23 did not 
practiſe and win the imagination from the affections part, and contract a confe- 
deracy between the reaſon and imagination, againſt the affections; for the affec- 
tions themſelves carry ever an appetite to good, as reaſon doth. The difference is, 
that the affection beholdeth merely the preſent, reaſon beholdeth the future and 
ſum of time. And therefore the preſent filling the imagination more, reaſon is 
commonly vanquiſhed; but after that force of eloquence and perſuaſion hath 
made things future and remote appear as preſent, then upon the revolt of the 
imagination reaſon prevaileth. | | 
e conclude therefore, that rhetorick can be no more charged with the 

colouring of the worſe part, than logick with ſophiſtry, or morality with vice. 
For we 820 the doctrines of contraries are the ſame, though the uſe be oppoſite. 
It appeareth alſo, that logick differeth from rhetorick, not only as the fiſt from 
the palm, the one cloſe, the other at large; but much more in this, that logick 
handleth reaſon exact, and in truth; and rhetorick handleth it as it is planted in 


popular opinions and manners. And therefore Ariſtotle doth wiſely place rheto- 


rick as between —— the one ſide, and moral or civil knowledge on the other, 


: for the proofs and demonſtrations of logick are toward 


ought to differ according to the auditors: : 
| Orpheus in huis, inter delphinas Arion. 
Which application, in perfection of idea, ought to extend ſo far, that if a man 
ſhould ſpeak of the ſame thing to ſeveral perſons, he ſhould ſpeak to them all re- 
Ctively, and ſeveral ways; though this politick part of eloquence in private 
h, i is eafy for the greateſt orators to wantz whilſt by the obſerving their 


well graced forms of ſpeech, they loſe the volubility of application: and therefore p. 


it _ not be amiſs to recommend this to bettet inquiry, not being curious 
W we place it here, or in that which conderneth icy. 
Vol. I. Pla " . Py Now 
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Colores Now therefore will I deſcend to the deficiences, which (as I ſaid) are but attend- 
boni et ances: and firſt, I do not find the wiſdom and diligence of Ariſtotle well pur- 
— «ſued, who began to make a collection of the popular ſigns and colours of good 
comparati. and evil, both fimple and comparative, which are as the ſophiſms of rhetorick (as 


I touched before.) For example; 
SOPHISMA. 


Quod laudatur, bonum: quod vituperatur, malum. 
RE DARGVT IO. 5 
Laudat venales qui vult extrudere merces. f G 
Malum eft, malum eſt (inguit emptor ;) ſed cum receſſerit, tum gloriabitur. | 
The defects in the labour of Ariſtotle are three; one, that there be but a few of 

many; another, that their elenchus's are not annexed; and the third, that he 
conceived but a part of the uſe of them: for their uſe is not only in probation, 
but much more in impreſſion. For many forms are equal in ſignification, which 
are differing in impreſſion; as the difference is great in the piercing of that which 
is ſharp, and that which is flat, tho' the ſtrength of the percuſſion be the ſame: 
for there is no man but will be a little more raiſed by hearing it faid; © Your 
enemies will be glad of this; 

loc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atrigae 
than by hearing it ſaid only, This is evil for you.” 

Secondly, I do reſume alſo that which I mentioned before, touching proviſion 
or preparatory ſtore, for the furniture of ſpeech and readineſs of invention, which 
appeareth to be of two ſorts; the one in reſemblance to a ſhop of pieces unmade 
up, the other to a ſhop of things ready made up, both to be applied to that which 
is frequent and moſt in requeſt: the former of theſe I will call antitbeta, and the 
latter formulae. | | 

Antitheta Antitheta are theſes argued pro et contra, wherein men may be more large and 

rerum. laborious; but (in ſuch as are able to do it) to avoid prolixity of entry, I wiſh 
the ſeeds of the ſeveral arguments to be caſt up into ſome brief and acute ſen- 
tences, not to be cited, but to be as ſcanes or bottoms of thread, to be un- 
winded at large when they come to be uſed ; ſupplying authorities and examples 
by reference. __ 


Pro VERB1s LEOGIsò. 
Non eft interpretatio, ſed divinatio, quae recedit a litera. 
Cum receditur a litera judex tranſit in legiſlatorem. 
PRO SENTENTIA LEGI1S. 
Ex omnibus verbis eſt eliciendus ſenſus, qui interpretatur ſingula. 

Formulae are but decent and apt paſſages or conveyances of ſpeech, which may 
ſerve indifferently for differing ſubjects; as of preface, concluſion, digreſſion, 
tranſition, excuſation, etc. For as in buildings han is great pleaſure and uſe in 
the well caſting of the ſtair-caſes, entries, doors, windows, and the like; ſo in 
ſpeech, the conveyances and paſſages are of ſpecial ornament and effect. 

| A CoNCLUSION IN A DELIBERATIVE. 

So may we redeem the faults paſſed, and prevent the inconventencies future. 
| There remain two appendices touching the tradition of knowledge, the one 
critical, the other pedantical ; for all knowledge is either delivered by teachers, or 
attained by mens proper endeavours : and therefore as the principal part of tradi- 
tion of knowledge concerneth chiefly writing of books, ſo the relative part thereof 
concerneth reading of books: whereunto appertain incidently theſe conſiderations. 
The firſt is concerning the true correction and edition of authors, wherein never- 
theleſs raſh diligence hath done great prejudice. For theſe criticks have often pre- 
ſumed that that which they underſtand not, is falſe ſet down. As the prieſt, that 
where he found it written of St. Paul, Demiſſus e per ſportam, mended his book, 
and made it Demſſus eft per portam, becauſe ſporta was an hard word, and out of 
his reading: and ſurely their errors, though they be not ſo palpable and ridiculous, 
yet are of the ſame kind. And therefore as it hath been wiſely noted, the moſt 
corrected copies are commonly the leaſt correct. | 

The ſecond is concerning the expoſition and explication of authors, which reſt- 


ſcure places, and diſcourſe upon the plain. * 
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The third is concerning the times, which in many caſes give great light to true 
interpretations. Tie | A 

The fourth is concerning ſome brief cenſure and judgment of the authors, that 
men thereby may make ſome election unto themſelves what books to read; 

And the fifth is concerning the ſyntax and diſpoſition of ſtudies, that men may 
know in what order or purſuit to read. 

For pedantical knowledge, it containeth that difference of tradition which is 
proper for youth, 22 divers conſiderations of great fruit. 

As firſt the timing and ſeaſoning of knowledges; as with what to initiate 
them, and from what for a time to refrain them. 

Secondly, the conſideration where to begin with the eaſieſt, and ſo proceed to 
the more difficult, and in what courſes to pore the more difficult, and then to turn 
them to the more eaſy ; for it is one method to practiſe ſwimming with bladders, 


and another to practiſe dancing with heavy ſhoes. 


A third is the application of learning according unto the propriety of the wits ; 


for there is no defect in the faculties intellectual but ſeemeth to have a proper cure 


contained in ſome ſtudies : as for example, if a child be bird-witted, that is, hath 
not the faculty of attention, the mathematicks giveth a remedy thereunto, for in 
them, if the wit be caught away but a moment, one is new to begin: and as ſei- 
ences have a propriety towards faculties for cure and help, ſo faculties or powers 
have a ſympathy towards ſciences for excellency or ſpeedy profiting; and therefore 
it isan inquiry of great wiſdom what kinds of wits and natures are moſt proper for 
what ſciences. | 
Fourthly, the ordering of exerciſes is matter of great conſequence to hurt or help: 
for, as is well obſerved by Cicero, men in 1 their faculties, if they be not 
well adviſed, do exerciſe their faults, and get ill habits as well as good; ſo there 
is a great judgment to be had in the continuance and intermiſſion of exerciſes, It 
were too long to particularize a number of other conſiderations of this nature; 
things but of mean appearance, but of ſingular efficacy: for as the wronging or 
cheriſhing of ſeeds or young plants, is that that is moſt important to their thriving ; 
and as it was noted, that the firſt ſix kings, being in truth as tutors of the ſtate of 


Rome in the infancy thereof, was the principal cauſe of the immenſe greatneſs of 


that ſtate which followed; ſo the culture and manurance of minds in youth hath 


ſuch a forcible (though unſeen) operation, as hardly any length of time or con- 
tention of labour can countervail it afterwards. And it is not amiſs to obſerve alſo, 
how ſmall and mean faculties gotten by education, yet when they fall into great 
men or great matters, do work great and important effects; whereof we ſee a 
notableexamplein Tacitus, of twoſtage-players, Percenniusand Vibulenus, who by 
their faculty of playing put the Pannonian armies into an extreme tumult and 
combuſtion; for there ariſing a mutiny amongſt them, upon the death of Auguſtus 
Cæſar, Blæſus the lieutenant had committed ſome of the mutineers, which were 
ſuddenly reſcued ; whereupon Vibulenys got to be heard ſpeak, which he did in 
this manner: * Theſe poor innocent wretches appointed to cruel death, you have 
« reſtored to behold the light: but who ſhall reſtoremy brother to me, or life unto 
my brother, that was ſent hither in meſſage from the regions of Germany, to 
treat of the common cauſe? And he hath murdered him this laſt night by ſome 
of his fencers and ruffians, that he hath about him for his executioners upon 
* ſoldiers. Anſwer, Blæſus, what is done with his body? The mortalleſt 
enemies do not deny burial ; when I have performed my laſt duties to the corps 


leave to bury us.” With which ſpeech he put the army into an infinite fu 
and uproar; whereas truth was he had no brother, neither was there any ſuc 
matter, but he play'd it merely as if he had been upon the ſtage. 


But to return, we are now come to a period of rational knowledges, wherein 


if I have made the diviſions other than thoſe that are received, yet would I not be 
thought to diſallow all thoſe diviſions which J do not uſe ; for there is a double 


neceſſity impoſed upon me of altering the diviſions. The one, becauſe it differeth 
in end and purpoſe, to fort together thoſe things which are next in nature, and 


| thoſe 
5 i 


with kiſſes, with tears, command me to be ſlain beſides him, ſo that theſe my 
fellows, for our good meaning, and our true hearts to the legions, may have 


og 
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F ich next in uſe; for if a ſecretary of eſtate ſhould fort his 
"A ag his ſtudy, or general cabinet, he would ſort together things of 
b Hature, as treaties, inſtructions, ere. but in his boxes, or particular cabinet, he 
would ſort to r thoſe that he were like to uſe together, though of ſeveral na- 
tures; ſo in this general cabinet of knowledge it was neceſſary for me to follow 
the diviſions of the nature of things; whereas if myſelf had been to handle any 
particular knowledge, I would have reſpected the divifions fitteſt for uſe, The 
other, becauſe the 8 in of the deficiences did by conſequence alter the par- 
titions of the reſt; for let the knowledge extant (for demonſtration ſake) be fifteen, 
let the knowledge with the deficiences be twenty, the parts of fifteen are not the 
parts of twenty, for the parts of fifteen are three and five, the parts of twenty are 
two, four, five and ten; ſo as theſe things are without contradiction, and could 


not otherwiſe be. 


We proceed now to that knowledge which conſidereth of the appetite and Will 
of Man, whereof Solomon faith, Ante omnia, filt, cuſlodi cor tuum, nam inde pro- 
eedunt actiones vitae. In the a of this ſcience, thoſe which have written 
ſeem to me to have done as if a man that profeſſed to teach to write, did only ex- 
hibit fair copies of alphabets, and letters joined, without giving any precepts or 
directions for the carriage of the hand and framing of the letters ; ſo have they 
made good and fair exemplars and copies, carrying the draughts and pourtrai- 
tures of good, virtue, duty, felicity ; propounding them well deſcribed as the true 
objects and ſcopes of man's will and defires ; but how to attain theſe excellent 
marks, and how to frame and ſubdue the will of man to become true and con- 
formable to theſe purſuits, they paſs it over altogether, or ſlightly and unprofit- 
ably ; for it is not the diſputing that moral virtues are in the mind of man by habit 
2 not by nature, or the diſti ing that generous ſpirits are won by doctrines 
and perſuaſions, and the vulgar fort by reward and puniſhment, and the like 
ſcattered glances and touches, that can excuſe the abſence of this part. 

The reaſon of this omiſſion I e to be that hidden rock whereupon both this 
and many other barks of kno have been caſt away; which is, that men 
have deſpiſed to be converfant in ordi and common matters, the judicious 
direction whereof nevertheleſs is the wiſeſt doctrine (for life confiſteth not in no- 
velties nor ſubtilities) but contrariwiſe they have compounded ſciences chiefly of a 
certain reſplendent or luſtrous maſs of matter, choſen to give glory either to the 
ſubtility of diſputations, or to the eloquence of diſcourſes. But Seneca giveth an 
excellent check to eloquence: Nocef illis eloquentia, quibus non rerum cupiditatem 
facit, fed ſui. Doctrine ſhould be ſuch as ſhould make men in love with the lefſoh, 
and not with the teacher, being directed to the auditor's benefit, and not to the 
author's commendation; and therefore thoſe are of the right kind which may be 
concluded as Demoſthenes concludes his counſel, Quae fi feceritis, non oratorem 
duntaxat in pragſentia laudabitis, ſed voſmetipſos etiam, non ita multo poſt ſtatu rerum 
veſtrarum meliore. Neither needed men of ſo excellent parts to have deſpaired of 
a fortune, which Des poet Virgil Fog himſelf, and indeed obtained, who 

as much uence, wit, and learning in the expreſſing of the obſer- 
* of 24 as of the heroical acts of Fihcas: Fic np 
Nec ſum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 
Dram fit, et anguſits hunc addere rebus honorem. Georg. iii. 289. 
And furely if the An be in good earneſt not to write at leiſure that which men 
may read at leiſure, but really to inſtru and ſuborn action and active life, theſe 
georgics of the mind concerning the huſbandry and tillage thereof, are no leſs 
worthy than the heroical deſcriptions of virtue, duty, and felicity. Wherefore 
the main and primitive diviſion of moral knowledge ſeemeth to be into the Exem- 
plar or Platform of Good, and the Regiment or Culture of the Mind ; the one 
deſcribing the nature e the other preſcribing rules how to ſubdue, apply, 
and accommodate the will of man thereunto. 

The doctrine touching the Platform or Nature of Good conſidereth it either 
ſimple or compared, either the kinds of good, or the degrees of good; in the 

latter whereof thoſe infinite diſputations which were touching the ſupreme degree 


thereof, 
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thereof, which they term felleſty, beatitude, or the higheſt good (the doQrines 

2 as the heathen divinity) are by the chriſtian faith d- 

And, as Atiſtotle ith, „That young men way be happy, but not 

iy ee by hope; ſo we wwult all acknowledge out minority, and em- 
prace the felicity which is by hope of the future world. | 

Freed therefore, and delivered from this doArine of the philoſophers heaven, 


whereby they feigned an higher elevation of man's nature than was (for we ſte 
in what an heighth of ſtyle Seneca writeth, Vere magnum, bubere Fragilitatem 
hominis, ſecuritatem Dei) we may with more ſobriety and truth receive the reſt 
of their inquiries and labours; wherein for the mature of good, poſitive or firmpte, 
wi have ſet it down excellently, in deſcribing the forms of virtue and duty 
wit 


their ſituations and poſtures, in diſtributing them into their kinds, 
provinces, actions, and adminiſtrations, and the like: nay farther, they 
commended them to nian's nature and ſpirit, with great quickneſs of argument 
and beauty of perſuaſions; yea, and fortified and entrenched them (as much ts 
diſcourſe can do) againſt corrupt and popular opinions. Again, for the degrees 
and comparative nature of good, they have alſo excellently handled it in their 
triplicity of good, in the compariſon een a conternplative and an active life, 
in the diſtinction between virtue with reluctation, and virtue ſecured, in their 
encounters between honeſty and profit, in their balancing of virtue with virtue, 
and the like; fo as this part deſerveth to be reported for excellently laboured. 

- Notwithſtanding, if before they had come to the popular and received notions 
of vittue and vice, pleaſure and pain, and the feſt, they had ſtayed a little longer 
upon the inquiry concerning the roots of good and evil, and the firings of thofe 
roots, they had given, in my opinion, a great light to that which followed; and 
ſpecially if they had conſulted with nature, they had made their doctrines tefs 

tolix and more profound: which being by them 1 omitted and in part 

e 


ed with much confuſion, we will endeavout to and open in a more 
clear manner. | 
There is formed in every thing a double nature of goed, the ene as eve 


thing is a total or ſubſtantive in itſelf, the other as it is a part or member « 
2 greater body; whereof the latter is in degree the greater and the worthier, 
becauſe it tendeth to the conſervation of a more general form: therefore we 
ſe the iron in particular ſ pathy moveth to the loadſtone, but yet if it exceed 
a certain quantity, it forſaketh the affection to the loadſtone, and like a 
patriot moveth to the earth, which is the Bs 5 and country of _ 3 
ſo may we go forward and fee that water and maſſy bodies move to the center 
of the earth, but rather than to ſuffer a divulſion in the continuance of nature 
they will move upwards from the center of the earth, forſaking their duty to 
| the earth in regard of their duty to the world. This double nature of good 
and the comparative thereof is much more An gp upon man, if he degenerate 
not, unto whom the conſervation of duty to the publick ought to be much more 
ecious than the conſervation of life and being ; according to that memorable 
eech of Pompeius Magnus, when being in eommiſſion of purveyance for a 
fatmine at Rome, and being diſſuaded with great vehemency and inſtance by his 
friends about him, that he ſhould not hazard himſelf to ſea in an extremity of 
weather, he ſaid only to them, Neceſſe off ut cam, non ut ubum: but it may 
be truly affirmed that there was never any philoſophy, religion, or othet᷑ diſci- 
pline, which did fo plainly and highly exalt the good which is communicative, 
and depreſs the good which Is private and patticular, as the holy faith: well 
declaring, that it was the ſame God that gave the chriſtian law to men, who 
gave thoſe laws of nature to inanimate creatures that We ſpake of before; for 
we read that the elected ſaints of God have wiſhed themſelves anathematized 
+ and razed out of the book of life, in an extaſy of charity, and infinite eating 
of communion. | | i 
This being ſet down and ſtrongly planted, doth judge and determine moſt 
of the controverſies wherein moral philoſophy is converſant. For firſt; it de- 
cideth the GO touching the preferment of the cohtethplative ot active life, 
N * It againſt Ariſtotle : for all the reaſons Which he bringeth for the 
OL. I. X | 


contem- 
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ottemplative, are private, and reſpecting the pleaſure and dignity of a man's 
pry ( wo ich reſpatts, no 1 contemplative life hath the prehemi- 
nence:) not much unlike to that compariſon, which Pythagoras made for the 
racing and magnifying of philoſophy and contemplation; who being aſked what 

was, anſwered, * That if Hiero were ever at the Olympian games, he knew 
« the manner; that ſome came to try their fortune for the prizes, and ſome 
« came as merchants to utter their commodities, and ſome came to make good 
« cheer and meet their friends, and ſome came to look on, and that he was 
« one of them that came to look on.” But men muſt know, that in this theatre 
of man's life, it is reſerved only for God and angels to be lookers on: neither 
could the like queſtion ever have been received in the church ( notwithſtanding 
their Pretioſa in oculis Domini mors ſanctorum eius; by which place they would 
exalt their civil death and regular profeſſions) but upon this defence, that the 
monaſtical life is not ſimply contemplative, but performeth the duty either of 
inceſſant prayers and ſupplications, which hath been truly eſteemed as an office 
in the church, or elſe of writing or taking inſtructions for writing concerning 
the law of God; as Moſes did when he abode fo long in the mount. And ſo 
we ſee Enoch the ſeventh from Adam, who was the firſt contemplative, and 
walked with God; yet did alſo endow the church with prophecy, which St. 
Jude citeth. But for contemplation which ſhould be finiſhed in itſelf, without 
caſting beams upon ſociety, aſſuredly divinity knoweth it not. . 

It decideth alſo the controverſies between Zeno and Socrates, and their ſchools 
and ſucceſſions on the one fide, who placed felicity in virtue ſimply or attended; 
the actions and exerciſes whereof do chiefly embrace and concern ſociety ; and 
on the other ſide, the Cyrenaicks and Epicureans, who placed it in pleaſure, 
and made virtue (as it is uſed in ſome comedies of errors, wherein the miſtreſs 
and the maid change habits) to be but as a fervant, without which pleaſure 
cannot be ſerved and attended : and the reformed ſchool of the Epicureans, which 
. it in ſerenity of mind and freedom from perturbation; as if they would 

ye depoſed Jupiter again, and reſtored Saturn and the firſt age, when there 
was no —.＋ nor winter, ſpring nor autumn, but all after one air and ſeaſon: 
and Herillus, which placed felicity in extinguiſhment of the diſputes of the 
mind, making no fixed nature of good and evil, eſteeming things according to 
the clearneſs of the deſires, or the reluctation; which opinion was revived in 
the hereſy of the Anabaptiſts, meaſuring things according to the motions of the 
ſpirit, and the conſtaney or wavering of belief: all which are manifeſt to tend 
to private repoſe and contentment, and not to point of ſociety. 

t cenſureth alſo the philoſophy of Epictetus, which preſuppoſeth that felicity 
muſt be placed in thoſe things which are in our power, leſt we be liable to 
fortune and diſturbance ; as if it were not a thing much more happy to fail in 

ood and virtuous ends for the publick, than to obtain all that we can wiſh to our- 


elves in our proper fortune; as Conſalvo ſaid to his ſoldiers, ſhewing them 


Naples, and n « He had rather die one foot forwards, than to have his 
* life ſecured for long, by one foot of retreat.” Whereunto the wiſdom of that 
| heavenly leader hath ſigned, who hath affirmed, that @ good conſcience is a con- 
tinual feat; ſhewing plainly, that the conſcience of good intentions, howſoever 
ſucceeding, is a more continual joy to nature, than all the proviſion which can 
be made for ſecurity and repoſe. * 

It cenſureth likewiſe that abuſe of philoſophy, which grew general about the 
time of Epictetus, in converting it into an occupation or profeſſion; as if the 
purpoſe had been not to reſiſt and extinguiſh perturbations, but to fly and avoid 
the cauſes of them, and to ſhape a particular kind and courſe of life to that 
end, introducing ſuch an health of mind, as was that health of body, of which 
Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of Herodicus, who did nothing all his life long but intend 
his health: whereas if men refer themſelves to duties of ſociety ; as that health 
of body is beſt, which is ableſt to endure all alterations and extremities : fo 
likewiſe that health of mind is moſt proper, which can go through the greateſt 
temptations and perturbations. So as Diogenes's opinion is to be accepted, 
who commended not them which abſtained, but them which ſuſtained, and 


could 


* 
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in horſemanſhip) the ſhorteſt ſtop or turn. e 

Laſtly, it cenſureth the tenderneſs and want of application in ſome of the 
moſt ancient and reverend philoſophers and philoſophical men, that did retire 
too caſily from civil buſineſs, for avoiding of indignities and perturbations; 
rrhereas the reſolution of men an moral, ought to be ſuch as the ſame Con- 

ſalvo ſaid the honour of a ſoldier ſhould be, e zela craſſiore, and not ſo fine, as 
that every thing ſhould catch in it and endanger it. 15 

To reſume private or particular good, it falleth into the diviſion of in 
active and paſſive: for this difference of good (not unlike to that which 
amongſt the 3 was expreſſed in the familiar or houſhold terms of Promus 
and Condus) is formed alſo in all things, and is beſt diſcloſed in the two ſeveral 
appetites in creatures z the one to preſerve or continue themſelves, and the other 
to dilate or multiply themſelves: whereof. the latter ſeemeth to be the wor- 
thier; for in nature the heavens, which are the more worthy, are the agent 
and the carth, which is the leſs worthy, is the patient: in the pleaſures of 
living creatures, that of generation is greater than that of food: in divine doc- 
trine, Beatius eft dare, quam accipere: and in life there is no man's ſpirit ſo ſoft, 
but eſteemeth the effecting of ſomeyhat that he hath fixed in his defire, more 
than ſenſuality. Which priority of the active good is much upheld by the con- 
fideration of our eſtate to be mortal and expoſed to fortune: for if we might 
have a perpetuity and certainty in our pleaſures, the ſtate of them would advance 
their price; but when we ſce it is but Magni aeſtimamus muri tardius, and Ne 

lorteris de craſtino, neſcis partum diet, it maketh us to deſire to have ſomewhat 
2 and exempted from time, which are only our deeds and works; as it 
is ſaid, Opera corum ſequuntur eos. The preheminence likewiſe of this active 
good is upheld by the affection which is natural in man towards variety and pro- 
ceeding, which in the pleaſures of the ſenſe, which is the principal part of paſſive 

ood, can have no great latitude, Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris; cibus, ' ſomnus, 
22 per hunc circulum curritur ; mori velle non tantum 2 10 . 2 

udens, ſed etiam faſtidioſus potgſt. But in enterprizes, purſuits, and purpoſes 
# life, 705 is 5 — . . men are ſenſible with pleaſure * 
inceptions, progreſſions, recoils, re- integrations, approaches and attainings to 
their ends. So as it was well faid, Vita fine propofito languida et vaga ee. 
Neither hath this active good any identity with the good of ſociety, 8 
in ſome caſe it hath an incidence into it: for although it do many times bring 
forth acts of beneficence, yet it is with a reſpect private to a man's own power, 
glory, amplification, continuance; as appeareth plainly, when it findeth a con- 
trary ſubject. For that gigantine ſtate of mind which peſleſſeth the troublers of 
the world, fuch as was Lucius Sylla, and infinite other in ſmaller model, who 
would have all men happy or unhappy as they were their. friends or enemies, 
and would give form to the world according to their own humours (which is 
the true theomachy) pretendeth and aſpireth to active good, though it recedeth 
fartheſt from good of ſociety, which we have determined to be the greater. 

To reſume paſſive good, it receiveth a ſubdiviſion of conſervative = perfective. 
For let. us take a brief review of that which we have ſaid; we have ſpoken firſt 
of the good of ſociety, the intention whereof embraceth the form of human 
nature, whereof we are members and portions, and not our own proper and 
individual form; we have ſpoken of active good, and ſuppoſed it as a part of 
private and particular good. And rightly, for there is impreſſed upon all things 
a triple delire or appetite proceeding from love to themſelves; one of preſerving 
and continuing their form ; another of advancing and perfecting their gow and 
a third of multiplying and extending their form upon other things; whereof 
the multiplying or fignature of it upon other things, is that which we handled 
by the name of active good. So as there remaineth the conſerving of it, and 
prong or raiſing of it; which latter is the higheſt degree of paſſive good. 

or to preſerve in ſtate is the leſs, to preſerve with adyancement is the greater. 
So in man, = 

Igneus eſt ollis vigor, et coeleſtis origo. | 


—— — 


ſame manner was the diverſi 
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pproach, or alſurnption'to divme of in of his 
m_ the — or falſe imitation of whith good, is that which the of 
human fe, while enim, upon the irfſtinct of un advahoemeont fortnal and 
in oatried to fel an advendement focal: For as theſe which are frek, and find no 
remedy, do tumble up and down and change place, 20 ff by a tetnove local they 
could obtain a remove internal: ſo is it with men in ambition, when failing of the 
means to exak theft nature, they are in a perpetual eſtuation to exalt their place. 
So then paſſive good is, as was faid, either conſctyative or perfetive 

To teiume the good of conſervation or comfort, which © 


cn — m * fruition 
F that which is agrerable to our natures; it ſeemeth to be the moſt pure and 
elle 2 pleaſures, but yet the ſoſteſt and the loweſt. And this alſo receiveth a 
difference, which hath neither been well judged of, nor well inquired. For the 
| of fruition or contentment, is placed either in the ſinc $ of the fruition, 
or in the quickneſs and vigour of it: the one ſuperinduced by equality, the other 
by viciſſitude; the one having leſs mixture of evil, the other more impreſſion of 
good. Whether of theſe is the greater good, is a queſtion controverted ; but 
whether man's nature may not be capable of both, is a queſtion not inquired. 
The fortner queſtion being debated between Socrates and a fophiſt, Socrates 
placing Felicity in an equal and conſtant peace of mind, and the ſophiſt in much 
deſiring and much enjoying, they fell from argument to ill words: the fophiſt 
faying that Socrates's elicity was the felicity of a block or ſtone, and Socrates 
faying that the ſophiſt's felicity was the felicity of one that had the itch, who did 
nothing but itch and ſcratch. And both theſe opinions do not want their ſup- 
ports: for the opinion of Socrates is much upheld by the general conſent even of 
the Epicures themſelves, that virtue beareth a great part in felicity : and if fo, 
certain it is, that virtue hath more uſe in clearing perturbations, than in oompaſſin 
defites. The ſophiſt's opinion is much favoured by the aſſertion we laſt ſpake of 
that good of advancement is greater than good of ſimple preſervation ; becauſe 
obtaining a defire hath a — of advancement, as motion though in a cir- 
cle hath a ſhe of progreſſion. | 
But the ſecond queſtion, decided the true way, maketh the former ſuperfluous: 
for can it be doubted but that there are ſome who take more pleaſure in enjoying 
eaſures, than ſome other, and yet nevertheleſs are leſs troubled with the lols or 
eaving of them; ſo as this ſame, Non ni, ut mn appetus; non appetere, ut non 
netuas; ſunt animi pufilli et diffdentis. And it ſeemeth to me that moſt of the 
doctrines of the philoſophers are more fearful and cautionary than the nature of 
things requireth: fo have they enereaſed the fear of death in offering to cure it; 
for when they would have a man's whole life to be but a diſcipline or preparation 
to die, they muſt needs make men think that it is a terrible enemy againſt whom 
there is ho end of preparing. Better faith the poet, 
Nui finem vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae : 
So have they ſought to make mens minds too uniform and harmonical, by not 
breaking them ſufficiently to contrary motions : the reaſon whereof I ſuppoſe to 


be, becauſe they themſelves were men dedicated to a private, free, and unapplied 


courſe of life. For as we ſee, upon the lute or like inſtrument, a ground, though 
it be ſweet and have ſhew of many N yet breaketh not the hand to ſuch 
ſtrange and hard ſtops and paſſages, as a ſet ſong or . much after the 


tween a philoſophical and a civil life. And 
therefore men are to imitate the wiſdom of jewellers, who if there be a grain, 


or a cloud, or an ice which may be ground forth without taking too much of the 
ſtene, they help it; but if it ſhould leſſen and abate the ſtone too much, they 
will not meddle with it; ſo ought men ſo to procure ſerenity, as they deſtroy 
not ry ny ity. 

Having therefore deduced the good of man, which is private and particular, 
as far as ſeemeth fit, we will now return to that good of man which reſpecteth and 
beholdeth Society, which we may term duty; becauſe the term of duty is more 
proper to a mind well framed and diſpoſed towards others, as the term of virtye is 
applied to a mind well formed and compoſed in itſelf; though neither can a man 


6 underſtand 
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erſtand virtue without ſome relation to ſociety, nor duty without an. inward 

2 — Thie part may ſeem at firſt to pertain xl ſcience civil and politick, but 
nor if it be well obſerved; for it concerneth the regiment and government of 
every man over himſelf, and not over others. Andas in architecture the direction 
of the framing the poſts, beams, and other parts of building, is not the ſame 
with the manner of joining them and erecting the building; and in mechanicals, 
the direction how to frame an inſtrument or engine, is not the ſame with the 
manner of ſetting it on work and employing it; and yet nevertheleſs in expreſſin 
of the one you incidently expreſs the aptneſs towards the other: fo the doctrine of 
conjugation of men in ſociety differeth from that of their conformity thereunto. 

This part of duty 1s ſubdivided into two parts ; the common duty of every man 
as a man or member of a ſtate, the other the reſpective or ſpecial duty of W 50 
man in his profeſſion, vocation, and place. e firſt of theſe is extant and well 
laboured, as hath been ſaid. The ſecond likewiſe T may report rather diſperſed, 
than deficient ; which manner of diſperſed writing in this kind of argument I ac- 
knowledge tobe beſt: for who can take upon him to write of the proper duty, virtue, 
challenge, and right of every ſeveral vocation, profeſſion, and place? For althou gh 
ſometimes a looker on may ſee more than a gameſter, and there be a proverb more 
arrogant than ſound, That the vale beſt diſcovereth the hill;” yet there is ſmall 
doubt but that men can write beſt, and moſt really and materially in their own 
profeſſions; and that the writing of ſpeculative men of active matter, for the moſt 
part, doth ſeem to men of experience, as Phormio's argument of the wars ſeemed 
to Hannibal, to be but dreams and dotage. Only there is one vice which accom- 
panieth them that write in their own profeſſions, that they magnify them in ex- 
ceſs ; but generally it were to be wiſhed (as that which would make learning in- 
deed ſolid and fruitful) that active men would or could become writers. | 

In which I cannot but mention, honoris cauſa, your majeſty's excellent book 
touching the duty of a king, a work richly compounded of divinity, morality, and 
policy, with great aſperſion of all other arts; and being in mine opinion one of 
the moſt ſound and healthful writings that I have ond not diſtempered in the 


heat of invention, nor in the coldneſs of negligence not ſick of buſineſs, as thoſe. 


are who loſe themſelves in their order, nor of convulſions, as thoſe which cramp 
in matters impertinent ; not ſavouring of perfumes and paintings, as thoſe do who 
ſeek to pleaſe the reader more than nature beareth ; and chiefly well diſpoſed in 
the ſpirits thereof, being agreeable to truth and apt for action, and far removed 
from that natural infirmity whereunto I noted thoſe that write in their own pro- 
feſſions to be ſubject, which is, that they exalt it aboye meaſure : for your ma- 
2 truly deſcribed, not a king of Aſſyria, or Perſia, in their extern glory, 

ut a Moſes, or a David, paſtors of their people. Neither can I ever loſe out of 
my remembrance, what I heard your majeſty in the ſame ſacred = 
ment deliver in a great cauſe of judicature, which was, That Ki 
e their laws as God did by the laws of nature, and o 80 


t of govern- 
ings ruled | 

ught as rarely to put in uſe 
their ſupreme prerogative, as God doth his power of working miracles.” And 
yet notwithſtanding, in your book of a free monarchy, you do well give men to 
underſtand, that you know the plenitude of the power and right of a King, as well 
as the circle of his office and duty. Thus have I preſumed to alledge this excel- 
lent writing of your majeſty, as a prime or eminent example of Tractates con- 
cerning ſpecial and reſpective duties, wherein I ſhould have faid as much if it had 
been written a thouſand years ſince : neither am I moved with certain courtly de- 
cencies, which eſteem it flattery to praiſe in preſence ; no, it is flattery to praiſe in 
abſence, that is, when either the virtue is abſent, or the occaſion is abſent, and ſo 
the praiſe is not natural but forced, cither in truth or in time. But let Cicero be 
read in his oration pro Marcello, which is nothing but an excellent table of Cæſar's 
virtue, and made to his face; beſides the example of many other excellent perſons 


wiſer a great deal than ſuch obſervers, and we will never doubt, upon a full oc- 
caſion, to give juſt praiſes to preſent or abſent. | 
But to return, there belongeth farther to the handling of this part, touching the 
duties of profeſſions and vocations, a relative or oppoſite touching the frauds, cau- 
tels, — and vices of every profeſſion, which hath been likewiſe handled. 


Y But 
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gut how? Rather in a ſatire and cynically, than ſeriouſly and wiſely; for men have 


rather ſought by wit to deride and traduce much 
feſſions, 5 with judgment to diſcover and ſever that which is corrupt. For, 


as Solomon faith, he that cometh to ſeek after knowledge with a mind to ſcorn, 


De caute- 
lis et malis 
artibus- 


and cenſure, ſhall be ſure to find matter for his humour, but no matter for his 
inſtruction: Quaerenti deriſori ſcientiam, ipſa ſe abſcondit : ſed udigſo fit obviam. 
But the managing of this argument with integrity and truth, which I note as de- 
kcient, ſeemeth to me to be one of the beſt fortifications for honeſty and virtue 
that can be planted. For, as the fable goeth of the baſiliſk, that if he ſee you 
firſt, you die for it; but if you ſee him firſt, he dieth : ſo is it with deceits and 
evil arts, which, if they be firſt eſpied, loſe their life; but if they prevent, they 
indanger. So that we are much beholden to Machiavel, and others, that write 
what men do, and not what they ought to do: for it is not poſſible to join ſer- 
pentine wiſdom with the columbine innocency, except men know exactly all the 
conditions of the ſerpent ; his baſeneſs and going 2 his belly, his volubility and 
lubricity, his envy and ſting, and the reſt; that is, all forms and natures of evil: for 
without this, virtue lieth open and unfenced. Nay, an honeſt man can do no good 
upon thoſe that are wicked, to reclaim them, without the help of the knowledge of 
evil: for men of corrupted minds preſuppoſe that honeſty groweth out of ſimplicity 
of manners, andbelieving of preachers, ſchoolmaſters, and mens exterior language. 
80 as, except you can make them perceive that you know the utmoſt reaches of 


their own corrupt opinions, they deſpiſe all morality ; Non recipit ſlultus verba 


prudentiae, niſi ea dixeris, quae verſantur in corde ejus. 

Unto this part touching reſpective duty doth alſo appertain the duties between 
huſband and wife, parent and child, maſter and ſervant: fo likewiſe the laws of 
friendſhip and titude, the civil. bond of companies, colleges, and politick 
bodies, of neighbourhood, and all other proportionate duties; not as they arc 


parts of government and ſociety, but as to the framing of the mind of particular 


perſons. 


: 


The knowledge concerning good reſpecting ſociety doth handle it alſo not ſimply 
alone, but com ratively, whereunto belongeth the weighing of duties between 
perſon and perſon, caſe and caſe, particular and publick: as we ſee in the pro- 


ceeding of Lucius Brutus againſt his own ſons, which was ſo much extolled; yet 


what was faid* 
Infelix, utcunque ferent ea fata MInores. 

So the caſe was doubtful, and had opinion on both ſides. Again, we ſee. when 
M. Brutus and Caſſius invited to a ſupper, certain whoſe opinions they meant to 
feel, whether they were fit to be made their aſſociates, and caſt forth the queſtion 
touching the killing of a tyrant being an uſurper, they were divided in opinion, 
ſome holding that ſervitude was the extreme of evils, and others that tyranny was 
better than a civil war; and a number of the like caſes there are of comparative 
duty: amongſt which that of all others is the moſt frequent, where the queſtion 
is of a great deal of good to enſue of a ſmall injuſtice, which Jaſon of Theſſalia 
determined againſt the truth: Aligua ſunt injuſte facienda, ut multa juſte ſieri poſſint- 
But the reply is good, Auctorem praęſentis juſtitiae habes, ſponſorem futurae non 
babes; men muſt purſue things which are juſt in preſent, and leave the future to 


the divine providence. So then we paſs on from this general part touching the 
exemplar and deſcription of good. ; 


Now therefore that we have ſpoken of this fruit of life, it remaineth to ſpeak - 


of the huſbandry that belongeth thereunto, without which part the former ſeem- 


Decultura eth to be no better than a fair image, or fatua, which is beautiful to contemplate, 


animi. 


but is without life and motion: whereunto Ariſtotle himſelf ſubſcribeth in theſe 
words, Neceſſe et ſcilicet de virtute dicere, et quid fit, et ex quibus gignatur. Inu- 
tile enim fere fuerit, virtutem quidem noſſe, acquirendae autem ejus modos et vias 
ignorare : non enim de virtute tantum, qua ſpecie fit, quaerendum eſt, ſed et quomods 


ſui copiam faciat ; utrumque enim volumus, et rem ipſam noſſe et eus compotes fiert : 


hoc autem ex voto non ſuccedet, niſi ſciamus et ex quibus et quomodo. In ſuch full 
words and with ſuch iteration doth he inculcate this part: ſo ſaith Cicero in great 
commendation of Cato * ſecond, that he had applied himſelf to philoſophy, 
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41 diſputandi cauſa, ſed ita vivendi. And although the neglect of our times, 
—_ pu men 210 any conſultations touchin bs — of their life 
(as Seneca excellently faith, De partibus vitae — * deliberat, de ſumma nemo) 
may make this part ſeem 1 1 I muſt conclude with that aphoriſm of 
Hippocrates, Qui gravi morbo correpti dolores non ſentiunt, iis mens aegrotat ; they 
1 not only to aſſuage the diſeaſe, but to awake the ſenſe. And if 
it be ſaid, that the cure of mens minds belongeth to ſacred divinity, it is moſt true: 
but yet moral N 9h, may be preferred unto her as a wiſe ſervant and humble 
handmaid. For as the Pſalm faith, that zhe eyes of the handmaid look perpetually 
towards the miſtreſs, and yet no doubt many things are left to the diſcretion of the 
handmaid, to diſcern of the miſtreſs's will ; ſo ought moral philoſophy to give a 
conſtant attention to the doctrines of divinity, and yet ſo as it may yield of herſelf 
(within due limits) many ſound and profitable directions. 

This part therefore, becauſe of the excellency thereof, I cannot but find ex- 
ceeding ſtrange that it is not reduced to written inquiry, the rather becauſe it con- 
ſiſteth of much matter, wherein both ſpeech and action is often converſant, and 
| ſuch wherein the common talk of men (which is rare, but yet cometh ſometimes 
to paſs) is wiſer than their books, It is reaſonable therefore that we propound it 
in the more particularity, both for the worthineſs, and becauſe we may acquit 


ourſelves for reporting it deficient, which ſeemeth almoſt incredible, and is other- 


wiſe conceived and preſuppoſed by thoſe themſelves that have written, We will 
therefore enumerate ſome heads or points thereof, that it may appear the better 
what it is, and whether it be extant. | 

Firſt therefore, in this, as in all things which are practical, we ought to caſt u 
our account, what is in our power, and what not; for the one may be dealt wit 
by way of alteration, but the other by way of application only. The huſband- 


man cannot command, neither the nature of the earth, nor the ſeaſons of the 


weather, no more can the phyſician the conſtitution of the patient, nor the variety 
of accidents. So in the culture and cure of the mind of man, two things are 
without our command]; points of nature, and points of fortune: for to the baſis 
of the one, and the conditions of the other, our work is limited and tied. In theſe 
things therefore, it is left unto us to proceed by application, | 
Vincenda eſt omnis fortuna ferendo: 
and ſo likewiſe, . 
x Vincenda eft omnis natura ferendb. 
But when that we ſpeak of ſuffering, we do not ſpeak of a dull and neglected 
ſuffering, but of a wiſe and induſtrious ſuffering, which draweth and contriveth 
uſe and advantage out of that which ſeemeth adverſe and contrary, which is that 
properly which we call accommodating or applying; Now the wiſdom of appli- 
cation reſteth principally in the exact and diſtin& knowledge of the precedent ſtate 
or diſpoſition, unto which we do apply; for we cannot fit a garment, except we 
firſt take meaſure of the body. 

So then the firſt article of this knowledge is to ſet down ſound and true diſtri- 
butions, and deſcriptions of the ſeveral characters and tempers of mens natures and 
diſpoſitions, ſpecially having regard to thoſe differences which are moſt radical, in 
being the fountains and cauſes of the reſt, or moſt frequent in concurrence or com- 
mixture; wherein it is not the handling of a few of them in paſſage, the better to 
deſcribe the mediocrities of virtues, that can ſatisfy this intention: for if it deſerve 
to be conſidered, © that there are minds which are proportioned to great matters, 
* and others to ſmall” (which Ariſtotle handleth, or ought to have handled by 
the name of magnanimity) doth it not deſerve as well to be conſidered, © that 
* there are minds proportioned to intend many matters, and others to few ?” 
So that ſome can divide themſelves, others can perchance do exactly well, but it 

mult be but in few things at once; and ſo there cometh to be a narrowneſs of 
mind, as well as a puſillanimity. And again, that ſome minds are proportioned 
** to that which may be diſpatched at once, or within a ſhort return of time; 
others to that which begins afar off, and is to be won with length of purſuit,” 

5 | Jam tum tenditque fovetque. | 8 % 
So that there may be fitly ſaid to be a longanimity, which is commonly alſo aſcribed 

| | to 
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magnanimity. So farther deſerved it to be conſidered by Ariſtotle, 
2 God, Reg l 18 DS lpoition in converſation (ſuppoſing it in things which do in no 
« fort touch or concern a man's ſelf) to ſooth and p caſe ; and a diſpoſition con- 
« trary, to contradict and croſs: and deſerveth it not much better to be con- 
ſidered, © that there is a diſpoſition, not in converſation or talk, but in matter 
« of more ſerious nature (and ſuppoling it ſtill in things merely indifferent) to take 
« pleaſure in the good of another, and a diſpoſition contrariwiſe, to take diſtaſte 
« at the good of another? which is that properly which we call good - nature or 
ill nature, benignity or malignity. And therefore I cannot ſufficiently marvel, 
that this part of knowledge, touching the ſeveral characters of natures and diſpoſi- 
tions, ſhould be omitted both in morality and policy, conſidering it is of ſo great 
miniſtry and ſuppeditation to them both. A man ſhall find in the traditions of 
aſtrology ſome pretty and apt diviſions of mens natures, according to the predomi- 
nances of the planets; lovers of quiet, lovers of action, lovers of victory, lovers 
of honour, lovers of pleaſure, lovers of arts, lovers of change, and ſo forth. A 
man ſhall find in the wiſeſt ſort of theſe relations, which the Italians make 
touching conclaves, the natures of the ſeveral cardinals, handſomely and lively 
painted forth ; a man ſhall meet with, in every day's conference, the denomina- 
tions of ſenſitive, dry, formal, real, humotous, certain, hum di prima impreſ. 


fione, huomo di ultima impreſſione, and the like: and yet neverthelels this kind of 


obſervations wandereth in words, but is not fixed in inquiry. For the diſtinctions 
are found (many of them) but we conclude no precepts upon them : wherein our 
fault is the greater, becauſe both hiſtory, E and daily experience, are as goodly 
fields where theſe obſervations grow; whereof we make a few poeſies to hold in 
our hands, but no man bringeth the mto the confectionary, that receipts might be 
made of them for the uſe of life. 


Of much like kind are thoſe impreſſions of nature, which are impoſed upon 


| the mind by the ſex, by the age, by the region, by health and ſickneſs, by beauty 


and deformity, and the like, which are inherent, and not extern; and again, 
thoſe which are cauſed by extern fortune: as ſovereignty, nobility, obſcure birth, 
riches, want, magiſtracy, privateneſs, proſperity, adverſity, conſtant fortune, 
variable fortune, riſing per ſaltum, per gradus, and the like. And therefore we 
ſee that Plautus maketh it a wonder to ſee an old man beneficent, benignitas hujus 
ut adoleſcentuli t. St. Paul concludeth, that ſeverity of diſcipline was to be uſed 


to the Cretans, Increpa eus dure, upon the diſpoſition of their country, Cretenſes 
ſemper mendaces, malae beftiae, ventres pigri. Salluſt noteth, that it is uſual with 


kings to defire contradictories; Sed plerumgue regiae vulumtates, ut vehementes ſunt, 


fic mobiles, ſaepeque ipſae ſibi adverſae. Tacitus obſerveth, how rarely railing of the 


fortune mendeth the diſpoſition, Salus Veſpafianus mutatus in melius. Pindarus 
maketh an obſeryation, that great and ſudden fortune for the moſt part defeateth 
men, Qui magnam felicitatem concoquere non poſſunt. So the Pſalm ſheweth it is 
more eaſy to keep a meaſure in the enjoying of fortune, than in the encreaſe of 
fortune: Divitiae ſi affiuant, nolite cor apponere. Theſe obſervations, and the like, 
I deny not but are touched a little by Ariſtotle, as in paſſage, in his rhetoricks, 
and are handled in ſome ſcattered diſcourſes; but they were never incorporate into 
moral philoſophy, to which they do eſſentially appertain; as the knowledge of 
the diverſity of grounds and moulds doth to agriculture, and the knowledge of the 
diverſity of complexions and conſtitutions doch 
follow the indiſcretion of empiricks, which miniſter the ſame medicines to allpatients. 
Another article of this knowledge, is the inquiry touching the affections: for 
as in medicining of the body, it is in order firſt to know the divers complexions 
and conſtitutions; ſecondly, the diſeaſes; and laſtly, the cures: ſo in medicining 
of the mind, after knowledge of the divers characters of mens natures, it follow- 


eth, in order, to know the diſeaſes and infirmities of the mind, which are no other 
chan the perturbations and diſtempers of the affections. For as the ancient poli- 


ticians in popular eſtates were wont to compare the people to the ſea, and the ora- 
tors to the winds, becauſe as the ſea would of itſelf be calm and quiet, if the 
winds did not move and trouble it; ſo the people would be peaceable and tractable 
if che ſeditious orators did not ſet them in working and agitation : ſo it may be 
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Book II. 0 F LEARNING. | 
fitly ſaid, that the mind in the nature thereof would be temperate and ſtay d, if 


the affections, as winds, did not put it into tumult and perturbation. ' And here 
in I find ſtrange as before, that Ariſtotle ſhould have written divers volumes of 
ethicks, and never handled the affections, which is the principal ſubject thereof; 
and yet in his rhetoricks, where =o are conſidered but collaterally, and in a ſecond 
degree (as they may be moved by wg big findeth place for them, and handleth 
them well for the quantity ; but where their true place is, he pretermitteth them. 
For it is not his diſputations about pleaſure and pain that can fatisfy this inquiry, 
no more than he that ſhould generally handle the nature of light, can be ſaid to 
handle the nature of colours; for pleaſure and pain are to the particular affections, 
as light is to particular colours. Better travels, I ſuppoſe, had the Stoicks taken in 
this argument, as far as Ican gather by that which we have at ſecond hand. But 
yet, it is like, it was after their manner, rather in ſubtilty of definitions (which, 
in a ſubject of this nature, are but curioſities) than in active and — deſcrip- 
tions and obſervations. So likewiſe I find ſome particular writings of an elegant 
nature, touching ſome of the affections; as of anger, of comfort upon adverſe 
accidents, of tenderneſs of countenance, and other. But the poets and writers 
of hiſtories are the beſt doctors of this knowledge, where we may find painted 
forth with great life, how affections are kindled and incited; and how pacified and 
refrained ; and how again contained from a&, and farther degree; how they diſ- 
cloſe themſelves; how they work; how they vary; how they gather and fortify ; 
how they are inwrapped one within another; and how they do fight and encounter 
one with another; and other the like, particularities. Amongſt the which, this 
laſt is of ſpecial uſe in moral and civil matters: how, I ſay, to ſet affection againſt 
affection, and to maſter one by another, even as we uſe to hunt beaſt with 
and fly bird with bird, which otherwiſe percaſe we could not ſo eaſily recover: 
upon which foundation is erected that excellent uſe of praemium and poena, whereby 
civil ſtates conſiſt, _— the predominant affections of fear and hope, for 


the ſuppreſſing and bridling the reſt. For as in the government of ſtates, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to bridle one faction with another, ſo it is in the government 
within. . 


Now come we to thoſe points which are within our own command, and have 
force and operation upon * mind, to affect the will and appetite, and to alter 
manners: wherein they ought to have handled cuſtom, exerciſe, habit, educa- 
tion, example, imitation, emulation, r friends, praiſe, reproof, exhor- 
tation, fame, laws, books, ſtudies; theſe as they have determinate uſe in mo- 
ralities, from theſe the mind ſuffereth, and of theſe are ſuch receipts and regi- 
ments compounded and deſcribed, as may ſerve to recover or preſerve the health 
and good eftate of the mind, as far as pertaineth to human medicine; of which 
number we will infiſt upon ſome one or two, as an example of the reſt, becauſe it 
Read * long to proſecute all; and therefore we do reſume cuſtom and habit to 
of. | 

The opinion of Ariſtotle ſeemeth to me a negligent opinion, that of thoſe things 
which conſiſt by nature, nothing can be changed by cuſtom; uſing for example, 
that if a ſtone be thrown ten thouſand times up, it will not learn to aſcend, and 
that by often ſeeing or hearing, we do not learn to hear or ſee the better. For 
though this principle be true in things wherein nature is peremptory (the reaſon 
whereof we cannot now ſtand to diſcuſs) yet it is otherwiſe in things wherein na- 
ture admitteth a latitude. For he might ſee that a ſtrait glove will come more 
caſily on with uſe ; and that a wand will by uſe bend otherwiſe than it grew ; and 
that by uſe of the voice we ſpeak louder and ſtronger ; and that by uſe of en- 
during heat or cold, we endure it the better, and the like: which latter ſort have 
a nearer reſemblance unto that ſubje& of manners he handleth, than thoſe in- 
ſtances which he alledgeth. But allowing his concluſion, that virtues and vices 
conſiſt in habit, he ought ſo much the more to have taught the manner of ſuper- 
inducing that habit: for there be many precepts of the wiſe ordering the exer- 
cies ok.the mind, as there is of ordering the exerciſes of the body, whereof we 


will recite a few. 
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ain too weak: for if too high in a diffident nature you diſcourage; in 'a 
ps | Go nature you breed an opinion of —__ and ſo a ſloth ; and in al na- 
tures you breed a farther expectation than can old out, and ſo an inſatisfaction 
in the end: if too weak of the other ſide, you may not look to perform and 

ercome any great taſk. Ha : 
wor Ae is, to practiſe all things chiefly at two ſeveral times, the one 
when the mind is beſt diſpoſed, the other when it is worſt diſpoſed ; that by 
the one you may gain a great ſtep, by the other you may work out the knots 
and ſtonds of the mind, and make the middle times the more eaſy and pleaſant. 

Another precept is that which Ariſtotle mentioneth by the way, which is, 
to bear ever towards the contrary extreme of that whereunto we are by nature 
inclined: like unto the rowing againſt the ſtream, or making a wand ſtraight, 
by binding him wir bp to his natural crookedneſs. ow - 

Another precept is, that the mind 1s brought to any thing better, and with 
more ſweetneſs and happineſs, if that whereunto you pretend be not firſt in the 
intention, but fanguam aliud agendo, becauſe of the natural hatred of the mind 
againſt neceſſity and conſtraint. Many other axioms there are touching the 
managing of exerciſe and cuſtom; which being ſo conducted, doth prove indeed 
another nature; but being governed by chance, doth commonly prove but an 
ape of nature, and bringeth forth that which is lame and counterfeit. 

So if we ſhould handle books and ſtudies, and what influence and operation 
they have upon manners, are there not divers precepts of great cantion and di- 
rection appertaining thereunto? Did not one of the fathers in great indignation 
call poeſy vinum daemonum, becauſe it increaſeth 1 perturbations, and 
vain opinions? Is not the opinion of Ariſtotle wor 
he ſaith, That young men are no fit auditors of moral philoſophy, becauſe 
« they are not ſettled from the boiling heat of their affections, nor attempered 
« with time and experience?” And doth it not hereof come, that thoſe excel- 
lent books and diſcourſes of the ancient writers (whereby they have perſuaded 
unto virtue moſt effeCtually, by repreſenting her in ſtate and majeſty ; and popular 
opinions againſt virtue in their paraſites coats, fit to be ſcorned and derided) are 
of ſo little effect towards honeſty of life, becauſe they are not read, and revolved 
by men in their mature and ſettled years, but confined almoſt to boys and be- 


ginners? But is it not true alſo, that much leſs young men are fit auditors of 


matters of policy, till they have been throughly ſeaſoned in religion and mora- 
lity, leſt their judgments be corrupted, and made apt to think that there are no 
true differences of things, but according to utility and fortune, as the verſe de- 
ſcribes it? | | 

2 Profperum et felix ſcelus virtus vocatur. 

And again, 

Ile crucem pretium ſceleris tulit, hic diadema: NP 

which the poets do ſpeak fatirically, and in indignation on virtue's behalf: but 
books of policy do ſpeak it ſeriouſly and poſitively ; for fo it pleaſeth Machiavel 
to ſay, © that if Cæſar had been overthrown, he would have been more odious 
than ever was Catiline:” as if there had been no difference, but in fortune, 
between a very fury of luſt and blood, and the moſt excellent ſpirit (his ambi- 
tion reſerved) of the world? Again, is there not a caution likewiſe to be given 
of the doctrines of moralities themſelves (ſome kinds of them) leſt they make 
men too preciſe, arrogant, incompatible, as Cicero faith of Cato in Marco Ca- 


tone : Haec bona, quae videmus, divina et egregia, ipſius ſoitote eſſe propria : quae 


nonnunquam requirimus, ea ſunt omnia, non a natura, ſed a magiſtro? Many 


other axioms and advices there are touching thoſe proprieties and effects, which 
| ſtudies do infuſe and inſtil into manners. And fo likewiſe is there touching the 
uſe of all thoſe other points, of company, fame, laws, and the reſt, which we 


recited in the beginning in the doctrine of morality. . 

But there is a kind of culture of the mind that ſeemeth yet more accurate 
and elaborate than the reſt, and is built upon this ground: that the minds of 
all men are ſometimes in a ſtate more perfect, and at other times i a ſtate more 
depraved. . The purpoſe therefore of this practice is, to fix and cheriſh the god 
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hours of the mind, and to obliterate and take forth the evil. The fixing of 
the good hath been practiſed by two means, vows or conſtant reſolutions, and 
obſervances or exerciſes; which are not to be regarded ſo much in themſelves, 
as becauſe they keep the mind in continual obedience. The obliteration of | the 
evil hath been practiſed by two means, ſome kind of redemption or expiation 
of that which is paſt, and an inception or account de novo, for the time to come: 
but this part ſeemeth ſacred and religious, and juſtly ; for all good moral phi- 
loſophy (as was faid) is but an handmaid to religion. 

Wherefore we will conclude with that laſt point, which is of all other means 
the moſt compendious and ſummary; and, again, the moſt noble and effectual 
to the reducing of the mind unto virtue and good eſtate ; which is; the electing, 
and propounding unto a man's ſelf, good and virtuous ends-of his life, ſuch as 
may be 1n a reaſonable ſort within his 1 to attain. For if theſe two things 
be ſuppoſed, that a man ſet before him honeſt and good ends, and again that 
he be reſolute, conſtant, and true unto them; it will follow, that he ſhall 
mould himſelf into all virtue at once. And this is indeed like the work of na- 
ture, whereas che other courſe is like the work of the hand: for as when a 
carver makes an image, he ſhapes only that part whereupon he worketh, as if 
he be upon the face, that part which ſhall be the body is but a rude ſtone till, 
till ſuch time as he comes to it: but, contrariwiſe, when nature makes a flower; 
or living creature, ſhe formeth rudiments of all the parts at one time: ſo in ob- 
taining virtue by habit, while a man practiſeth temperance, he doth not profit 
much to fortitude, nor the like : but when he dedicateth and applieth himſelf 
to good ends, look, what virtue ſoever the purſuit and paſſage towards thoſe 
ends doth commend unto him, he is inveſted of a precedent diſpoſition to con- 
form himſelf thereunto. Which ſtate of mind Ariſtotle doth excellently expreſs 
himſelf, that it ought not to be called virtuous, but divine: his words are theſe ; 
Immanitati autem conſentaneum eſt, opponere eam, quae ſupra humanitatem eſt, be- 
roicam ſibe divinam virtutem. And a little after, Nam ut ferae neque vitium neque 
virtus eſt, fic neque Dei. Sed hic quidem ſlatus altius quiddam virtute eſt, ille aliud 

ddam a vitio. And therefore we may ſee what celſitude of honour Plinius 
| ce, attributeth to Trajan in his funeral oration ; where he ſaid, © that men 
« needed to make no other prayers to the gods, but that they would continue 
« as good lords to them, as Trajan had been; as if he had not been only an 
imitation of divine nature, but a pattern of it. But theſe be heathen and pro- 
phane paſſages, having but a ſhadow of that divine ſtate of mind, which reli- 
gion and the holy faith doth conduct men unto, by .imprinting upon their ſouls 
charity, which is excellently called the bond of perfection, becauſe it compre- 
hendeth and faſteneth all virtues together. And as it is elegantly faid by Me- 
nander, of vain love, which is but a falſe imitation of divine love; Amor me- 
lier ſopbiſta laevo ad humanam vitam, that love teacheth a man to carry himſelf 
better than the ſophiſt or preceptor, which he calleth left-handed, becauſe, with 
all his rules and preceptions, he cannot form a man fo dexterouſly, nor with that 
facility, to prize himſelf, and govern himſelf, as love can do. 80 certainly if a 
man's mind be truly enflamed with charity, it doth work him ſuddenly into 
greater perfection than all the doctrine of morality can do, which is but a ſophiſt 
in compariſon of the other. Nay farther, as Xenophon obſerved truly, that all 
other affections, though they raiſe the mind, yet they do it by diſtorting, and 
uncomelineſs of ecſtaſies or exceſſes; but only love doth exalt the mind, and 
nevertheleſs at the ſame inſtant doth ſettle and compoſe it: ſo in all other ex- 
cellencies, though they advance nature, yet they are ſubject to exceſs. Only 
Charity admitteth no exceſs; for ſo we ſee, by aſpiring to be like God in power, 
the angels tranſgreſſed and fell; Aſcendam, et ero ſimilis Altiſſims : by aſpiring 
to be like God in knowledge, man tranſgreſſed and fell; Eritis ficut Dii, ſei- 
entes bonum et malum : but by aſpiring to a ſimilitude of God in goodneſs, or 
love, neither man nor angel ever tranigreſſed, or ſhall tranſgreſs. For unto that 
imuation we are called; Diligite inimicos veſtros, benefacite ets, qui oderunt vos, 
er (rate pro per ſequentibus et calumniantibus. vos, ut fates filii Patris veſtri, qui in 
coelts eft, gui ſolem ſuum oriri facit ſuper bonos et males, et pluit ſuper juſtas er 
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uſes, So in the firſt platform of the divine nature itſelf, the heathen religion 
alem thus, Optimus Maximur and the facred Scriptures thus, Miſericordia 
| omnia opera eus. 1 

2 I 2 this of moral knowledge, concerning the cul- 
ture and regiment of the mind; wherein if any man, conſidering the rts thereof, 
which I have enumerated, do judge that my labour 1s but to collect into an art, 
or ſcience, that which hath been pretermitted by others, as matters of common 
ſenſe and experience, he judgeth well: but as Philocrates ſported with Demo- 
ſthenes, © You may not marvel, Athenians, that Demoſthenes and I do differ, 
« for he drinketh water, and I drink wine.” And like as we read of an ancient 
parable of the two gates of ſleep, 

Sunt geminae ſomni portae, quarum altera fertur 

Cornea, veris facilis datur exitus umbris: 

Altera E per fecta nitens elephants, 
Sed falſa ad coelum mittunt inſomnia manes. Ih | 
So if we put on ſobriety and attention, we ſhall find it a ſure maxim in know- 


ledge, that the more 2 liquor (of wine) is the more vaporous, and the 


braver gate of ivory ſendeth forth the falſer dreams. 

But we have now concluded that general part of human philoſophy, which 
contemplateth man ſegregate, and as he conſiſteth of body — co Wherein 
we may farther note, that there ſeemeth to be a relation or conformity between 
the good of the mind, and the good of the body. For as we divided the good 
of the body into health, beauty, ſtrength, and pleaſure; ſo the good of the mind, 
inquired in rational and moral knowledges, tendeth to this, to make the mind 
ſound and without perturbation ; beautiful and graced with decency; and ftrong 
and agile for all duties of life. Theſe three, as in the body, ſo in the mind, 


ſeldom meet, and commonly ſever. For it is eaſy to obſerve, that many have 


ſtrength of wit and courage, but have neither health from perturbations, nor 
any beauty or decency in their doings: ſome again have an elegancy and fine- 
neſs of carriage, which have neither ſoundneſs of honeſty, nor ſubſtance of ſuffi- 
ciency: and ſome again have honeſt and reformed minds, that can neither be- 
come themſelves, nor manage buſineſs. And ſometimes two of them meet, 
and rarely all three. As for pleaſure, we have likewiſe determined, that the 
mind ought not to be weak to ſtupid, but to retain pleaſure; confined rather 
in the ſubject of it, than in the ſtrength and vigour of it. 


 Civit, Knowledge is converſant about a ſubje& which of all others is moſt 
immerſed in matter, and hardlieſt reduced to axiom. Nevertheleſs, as Cato 
the cenſor faid, © that the Romans were like ſheep, for that a man might better 
< drive a flock of them, than one of them; for in a flock, if you could get 
but ſome few go right, the reſt would follow: fo in that reſpe& moral 15 
loſophy is more difficile than policy. Again, moral philoſophy propoundeth to 
itſelf the framing of internal goodneſs; but civil knowledge requireth only an 
external goodneſs ; for that as to ſociety ſufficeth. And therefore it cometh oft 
to paſs that there be evil times in good governments: for ſo we find in the holy 
ſtory, when the kings were good; yet it is added, Sed adbuc populus non direx- 
erat cor ſuum ad Dominum Deum patrum ſuorum. Again; ſtates, as great en- 
gines, move ſlowly, and are not ſo ſoon put out of frame: for as in Ægypt 
the ſeven good years ſuſtained: the ſeven bad; fo governments for a time well 
grounded, do bear out errors following. But the reſolution of particular perſons 


is more ſuddenly ſubverted. Theſe reſpects de ſomewhat qualify the extreme 
difficulty of civil knowledge. C INE 


This knowledge hath three parts, according to the three ſummary actions of 


ſociety, which are, Converſation, Negotiation, and Government. For man 
ſeeketh in ſociety comfort, uſe, and protection: and they be three wiſdoms of 


and wiſdom of ſtate. . 


The wiſdom of Converſation ought not to be over much affected but much 

leſs deſpiſed: for it hath not only an honour in itſelf, but an inflence alſo into 
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government. The poet ſaith, Nec vultu deſtrue verba tuo. A man 

r de force of his Cn with his countenance: ſo may he of his 
2 faith Cicero, recommending to his brother affability and eaſy acceſs, Nz/ 
intereſt habere oftium apertum, v!itum clauſum. © It is nothing won to admit 
« men with an open door, and to receive them with a ſhut and reſerved coun- 
« tenance.” So, we ſee, Atticus, before the firſt interview between Cæſar and 
Cicero, the war depending, . did ſeriouſly adviſe Cicero touching the compoling 
and ordering of his countenance and geſture. And if the government of the 
countenance be of ſuch effect, much more is that of the ſpeech, and other car- 
riage appertaining to converſation; the true model whereof ſeemeth to me well 
expreſſed by Livy, though not meant for this purpoſe; Ne aut arrogans videar, 
aut obnoxius ; quorum alterum eft alienae libertatis oblitt, alterum ſuae : * The 
« ſum of behaviour is to retain a man's own dignity, without intruding upon 
« the liberty of others.” On the other fide, if behaviour and outward carriage 
be intended too much, firſt it may paſs into affectation, and then Q, defor- 
mius, quam ſcenam in vitam transferre, to act a man's life? But although it pro- 
ceed not to that extreme, yet it conſumeth time, and employeth the mind too 
much. And therefore as we uſe to adviſe young ſtudents from company keep- 
ing, by ſaying, Amici, fures temporis; ſo certainly the intending of the diſcre- 
tion of behaviour is a great thief of meditation. Again, ſuch as are accom- 
liſhed in that form of urbanity, pleaſe themſelves in it, and ſeldom aſpire to 
ligber virtue; whereas thoſe that have defect in it, do ſeek comelineſs by repu- 
tation: for where reputation is, almoſt every thing becometh; but where that 
is not, it muſt be ſupplied by punto and compliments. Again, there is no 
greater impediment of action, than an over-curious obſervance of decency, and 
the guide of decency, which is time and ſeaſon. For as Solomon faith, Q 
reſpicit ad ventos, non ſeminat ; et qui reſpicit ad nubes, non metet : a man muſt 
make his opportunity as oft as find it. To conclude; behaviour ſeemeth to me 
as a garment of the-mind, and to have the conditions of a garment. For it 
ought to be made in faſhion ;- it ought not to be too curious; it ought to be 
ſhaped ſo as to ſet forth any good making of the mind, and hide any defor- 
mity; and above all, it ought not to be too ſtrait, or reſtrained for exerciſe or 
motion. But this part of civil knowledge hath been elegantly handled, and 


therefore I cannot report it for deficient. 


The wiſdom touching Negotiation or Buſineſs hath not been hitherto collected pe nego- 
into writing, to the great derogation of learning, and the profeſſors of learning. bis geren- 


For from this root ſpringeth chiefly that note or opinion, which by us is ex- 2 


preſſed in adage to this effect; that there is no great concurrence between learn- 
ing and wiſdom. For of the three wiſdoms which we have ſet down to pertain 
to civil life, for wiſdom of behaviour, it is by learned men for the moſt part 


deſpiſed, as an inferior to virtue, and an enemy to meditation; for wiſdom of 


overnment, they acquit themſelves well when they are called to it, but that 
| mn to few: but for the wiſdom of buſineſs, wherein man's life is moſt 
converſant, there be no books of it, except ſome few ſcattered advertiſements, 
that have no proportion to the magnitude of this ſubject. For if books were 
written of this, as the other, I doubt not but learned men, with mean experience, 
would far excel men of long experience, without learning, and outſhoot them 
in their own bow. | 
Neither needeth it at all to be doubted, that this knowledge ſhould be ſo 
variable, as it falleth not under precept ; for it is much leſs infinite than ſcience 
of government, which, we ſee, 1s laboured, and in ſome part reduced. Of this 
wiſdom, it ſeemeth, ſome of the ancient Romans, in the ſaddeſt and wiſeſt times, 
were profeſſors; for Cicero reporteth, that it was then in uſe for ſenators that 
had name and opinion for general wiſe men, as Coruncanius, Curins, Lzlius, 
and many others, to walk at certain hours in the place, and to give audience to 
thoſe that would uſe their advice; and that the particular citizens would reſort 
unto them, and- conſult with them of the marriage of a daughter, or of the 
employing of a ſon, or of a purchaſe or bargain, or of an accuſation, and every 
other occaſion incident to man's life. So as there is a wiſdom of counſel and 
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advice even in private caſes, ariſing out of an univerſal inſight into the affairs 
of the world; which .is uſed indeed upon . caſes Lp qe but is 
gathered by general obſervation of caſes of like nature. For ſo we ſee in the 
book which Q. Cicero writeth to his brother, De pelitione conſulatus (being the 
only book of buſineſs, that I know, written by the ancients) although it con- 
cerned a particular action then on foot, yet the ſubſtance thereof conſiſteth of 
many wiſe and politick axioms, which contain not a temporary, but a perpetual 
direction in the caſe of popular elections. But chiefly we may ſee in thoſe apho- 
riſms which have place amongſt divine writings, compoſed by Solomon the king, 
of whom the Scriptures teſtify „that his heart was as the ſands of the ſea, en- 
compaſſing the world, and all worldly matters: we ſee, I fay, not a few pro- 
found ard excellent cautions, precepts, poſitions, extending to- much variety 
of occaſions; whereupon we will ſtay a while, offering to conſideration ſome 
number of examples. 

Sed et cunctis ſermenibus, qui dicuntur, ne accummedes aurem tuam, ne forte au- 
dias ſerwum tuum maledicentem tibi. er * 

Here is recommended the provident ſtay of inquiry of that which we would 
be loth to find; as it was judged great wiſdom in Pompeius Magnus that he 
burned Sertorius's papers unperuſed. 7 b 8 

Vir ſapiens, fi cum ſtulto contenderit, ſive iraſcatur, ſive rideat, non inveniet 
requiem. 

Here is deſcribed the great diſadvantage which a wiſe man hath in under- 
taking a lighter perſon than himſelf, which is ſuch an engagement, as whether 
a man turn the matter to jeſt, or turn it to heat, or howſoever he change copy, 
he can no ways quit himſelf well of it. . 

Au delicate a pueritia nutrit ſervum ſuum, poſtea ſentiet eum contumacem. 

Here is ſignified, that if a man begin too high a pitch in his favours, it doth 
commonly end in unkindneſs and unthankfulneſs. 

Vidiſti virum velocem in opere e coram regibus ſtabit, nec erit inter ignobiles. 

Here is obſerved, that of all virtues for riſing to honour, quickneſs of diſ- 
patch is the beſt; for ſuperiors many times love not to have thoſe they employ, 
too deep or too ſufficient, but ready and diligent. | 
Vidi cunctos viventes, qui ambulant ſub ſole, cum adoleſcente ſecundo, qui conſurgit 

0 eo. | 
15 Here is expreſſed that which was noted by Sylla firſt, and after him by Ti- 
berius; Plures adorant ſolem orientem, quam occidentem vel meridianum. 

Si ſpiritus poteſtatem habentis aſcenderit ſuper te, locum tuum ne dimiſeris, quia 
curatio faciet ceſſare peccata maxima. ö | 

Here caution 1s given, that upon diſpleaſure, retiring is of all courſes the un- 
fitteſt; for a man Loch things at worſt, and depriveth himſelf of means to 
make them better, 

Erat civitas parva, et pauci in ea viri; venit contra eam rex magnus, et vada- 
vit eam, inſtruxitque munitiones per gyrum, et perfetta eft obfidio; inventuſque eff 
in ea vir pauper et ſapiens, et liberavit eam per ſapientiam ſuam, et nullus dein- 
ceps recordatus eft hominis illius pauperis. | 

Here the corruption of ſtates is ſet forth, that eſteem not virtue or merit, 
longer than they have uſe of it. 

Mollis reſponſio frangit iram. 

Here is noted, that ſilence or rough anſwer exaſperateth; but an anſwer pre- 
ſent and temperate pacifieth. 

Ter pigrorum, quaſi ſepes ſpinarum. 

Here is lively repreſented how laborious ſloth proveth in the end; for when 
things are deferred to the laſt inſtant, and nothing prepared before hand, every- 
ſtep findeth a briar or an impediment, which catcheth or ſtoppeth. 

Melior oft fints craticnis, quam principium. | 
0 Here is taxed the vanity of formal ſpeakers, that ſtudy more about prefaces 
and inducements, than upon the concluſions and iſſues of ſpeech. 
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Here is noted, that a judge were better be a briber, than a reſpecter of perſons; 
for a corrupt judge offendeth not ſo lightly as a facile. 

Vir pauper calumntans pauperes, ſimilis eft i mbri vebementi, in quo paratur Fames. 

Here is expreſſed the extremity of neceſſitous extortions, figured in the ancient 
fable of the full and the hungry horſe-leech. * 

Fons turbatus pede, et vena corrupta, eff juſtus cadens coram impio. Nr 
Here is noted that one judicial and exemplar iniquity in the face of the world, 
doth trouble the fountains of juſtice more, than many particular injuries paſſed 
over by connivance. g * " 

PUN — 22 aliquid a patre et a matre, et dicit hoc non eſſe peccatum, porticeps 
eſt homiciarn. | | | 
4 Here is noted, that whereas men in wronging their beſt friends, uſe to exte- 
nuate their fault, as if they might preſume or be'bold upon them, it doth con- 
trariwiſe indeed aggravate their fault, and turneth it from injury to impiety. 

Noli efſe amicus homini tracundo, nec ambulato cum homine fur1sſo. 

Here caution is given, that in the election of our friends we do principally avoid 


thoſe which are impatient, as thoſe that will eſpouſe us to many factions and 


quarrels. 

Qui conturbat domum ſuam, poſſidebit ventum. 

Here is noted that in domeſtical ſeparations and breaches, men do promiſe 
to themſelves quieting of their mind and contentment, but ſtill they are deceived 
of their expectation, and it turneth to wind. ; 

Filius ſapiens laetificat patrem: filius vero ſtultus moeſtitta eft matri ſuae. 

Here is diſtinguithed, that fathers have moſt comfort of the good proof of their 
ſons ; but mothers have moſt diſcomfort of their ill proof, becauſe women have 
little diſcerning of virtue, but of fortune. 

Qui celat deliffum, quaerit amicitiam; ſed qui altero ſermone repetit, ſeparat 
foederatos. | | 

Here caution is given, that reconcilement is better managed by an amneſty, and 
paſſing over that which is paſt, than by apologies and excuſations. 

In omni opere bono erit abundantia; ubi autem verba ſunt plurima, ibi frequenter 
egeſtas. . 8 8 
— is noted, that words and diſcourſe abound moſt where there is idleneſs 
and want. Sells | | | 

Primus in ſua cauſa juſtus; fed venit altera 2 et inquirit in eum. 

Here is obſerved that in all cauſes the firſt tale poſſeſſeth much, in ſuch ſort, 
that the prejudice thereby wrought will be hardly removed, except ſome abuſe or 
falſity in the information be detected. | 

Verba bilinguis quaſi ſimplicia, et ipſa perveniunt ad interiora ventris. 

Here is diſtinguiſhed, that flattery and inſinuation, which ſeemeth ſet and arti» 
ficial, ſinketh not far; but that entereth deep which hath ſhew of nature, liberty, 
and ſimplicity. 5 

Nui erudit deriſorem, ipſe ſibi injuriam facit; et qui arguit impium, ſibi maculam 
generat. 

Here caution is given how we tender reprehenſion to arrogant and ſcornful na- 
tures, whoſe manner is to eſteem it for contumely, and accordingly to return it. 

Da ſapienti occafionem, et addetur ei ſapientia. 

Here is diſtinguiſhed the wiſdom brought into habit, and that which is but 
verbal, and ſwimming only in conceit; forthe one upon the occaſion preſented is 
quickened and redoubled, the other is amazed and confuſed. 

Nuomodo in aquis reſplendent vultus proſpicientium, fic corda hominum manifeſta 
funt prudentibus. | | | | 

Here the mind of a wiſe man is compared to a glaſs, wherein the images of all 
diverſity of natures and cuſtoms are repreſented, from which repreſentation pro- 
ccedeth that application, | * | 

Nut ſapit, innumeris moribus aptus erit. 

Thus have I ſtaid ſome what longer upon theſe ſentences politick of Solomon, 
than is agreeable to the proportion of an example, led with a dffire to give 
autnority to this part of knowledge which I noted as deficient, by ſo excellent a 
| 9 a | | precedent; 
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ecedent; and have alſo attended them with brief obſervations, ſuch as to my 
underſtanding offer no violence to the ſenſe, though I know they may be applied 
to a more divine uſe: but it is allowed even in divinity, that ſome interpretations, 
yea and ſome writings, have more of the eagle, than others; but taking them as 
inſtructions for life, they might have received large diſcourſe, if I would have 
broken them and illuſtrated them by diducements and examples. | 

Neither was this in uſe only with the Hebrews, but it is generally to be found 
in the wiſdom of the more ancient times; that as men found out any obſervation 
that they thought was good for life, they would gather it and exprels it in parable, 
or aphoriſm, or fable. But for fables, they wero vicegerents and ſupplies, where 
examples failed: now that the times abound with hiſtory, the aim is better when 
the mark is alive. And therefore the form of writing, which of all others is the 
fitteſt for this variable argument of negotiation and occaſions, is that which Machi- 
avel choſe wiſely and aptly for government; namely, diſcourſe upon hiſtories or ex- 
amples: for knowledge drawn freſhly, and in our view, out of particulars, knoweth 
the way beſt to particulars again; and it hath much greater life for practice when 
the diſcourſe attendeth upon the example, than when the example attendeth upon 
the diſcourſe. For this is no point of order, as it ſeemeth at firſt, but of ſubſtance: 
for when the example is the ground, being ſet down in an hiſtory at large, it is 
ſet down with all circumſtances,which may ſometimes controul the diſcourſe there- 
upon made, and ſometimes ſupply it as a very pattern for action; whereas the ex- 
amples alledged for the diſcourſe's ſake, are cited ſuccinctiy, and without parti- 
cularity, and carry a ſervile aſpect towards the diſcourſe which they are brought 
in to make good. | 

But this difference is not amiſs to be remembered, that as hiſtory of times is 
the beſt ground for diſcourſe of | Pwr 6 ſuch as Machiavel handleth, ſo 
hiſtory of lives is the moſt proper for diſcourſe of buſineſs, becauſe it is more con- 
verſant in private actions. Nay, there is a ground of diſcourſe for this purpoſe 
fatter than them both, which is diſcourſe upon letters; ſuch as are wiſe and 
weighty, as many are of Cicero ad Atticum, and others. For letters have a great 
and more particular repreſentation of buſineſs, than either chronicles or lives. 
Thus have we ſpoken both of the matter and form of this part of civil knowledge 
touching negotiation, which we note to be deficient. | 

But yet there is another part of this part, which differeth as much from that 
whereof we have ſpoken, as ſapere and ſibi ſapere; the one moving as it were to 
the circumference, the other to the center : for there is a wiſdom of counſel, and 
again there is a wiſdom of preſſing a man's own fortune, and they do ſometimes 
meet, and often ſever: for many are wiſe in their own ways that are weak for 
government or counſel; like ants, which is a wiſe creature for itſelf, but very 
hurtful for the garden. This wiſdom the Romans did take much knowledge 
of: Nam pol ſapiens (faith the comical poet) fingit fortunam ſibi; and it grew to 
an adage, Faber quiſque fortunae propriae: and Livy attributeth it to Cato the 
firſt, in hoc viro tanta vis animi et ingenii inerat, ut quecungue loco natus efſet, ſibi 
ipſe fortunam facturus videretur. 

This conceit or poſition, if it be too much declared and profeſſed, hath been 
thought a thing impolitick and unlucky, as was obſerved in Timotheus the Athe- 
nian; who having done many great ſervices to the eſtate in his government, and 
giving an account thereof to the people, as the manner was, did conclude every 
particular with this clauſe, © and in this fortune had no part.” And it came ſo 
to paſs that he never proſpered in any thing he took in hand afterwards; for this is 
tho high and too arrogant, favouring of that which Ezekiel faith of Pharaoh, 
Dicis, Fluvius eft meus, et ego fect memetipſum: or of that which another ophet 


ſpeaketh, that men offer ſacrifices to their nets and ſuarer; and that which the poet 


expreſſeth, | 

Dextra mihi Deus, et telum, quod miſſile libro, 

Nunc adfint : | | | | 
For theſe confidences were ever unhallowed, and unbleſſed: and therefore thoſe 
that were great politicians indeed ever aſcribed their ſucceſſes to their felicity, and 
not to their ſkill or virtue. For fo Sylla ſurnamed himſelf Felix not Magnus: ſo 
Cæſar {aid to the maſter of the ſhip, Caeſarem fortas et fortunam eus. 
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t nevertheleſs theſe poſitions, Faber 9; 421 fortumae ſuae ; Sapiens domi- 
WW us : Invia virtuti 5 eſt via, . e like, being taken and uſed as 
| ours to induſtry, and not as ſtirrups to inſolency, rather for reſolution than for 
| E cfumption or outward declaration, have been ever thought ſound and good, 
_ are (no queſtion) imprinted in the greateſt minds, who are ſo ſenſible of this 
opinion, as they can ſcarce contain it within: As we ſee in Auguſtus Cæſar (who 
* rather diverſe from his uncle, than inferior in virtue) how when he died, he 
defired his friends about him to give him a Plaudite, as if he were conſcient to 
himſelf that he had play d his part well upon the ſtage. This part of knowledge 
we do report alſo as deficient ; not but that it is practiſed too much, but it hath not 
been reduced to writing. And therefore leſt it ſhould ſeem to any that it is not 
comprehenſible by axiom, it is requiſite, as we did in the former, that we ſet 
down ſome heads or paſſages of it. 


Wherein it may appear at the firſt a new and unwonted argument to teach men Faber for- 


how to raiſe and make their fortune: a doctrine, wherein every man perchance 


will be ready to yield himſelf a diſciple till he ſeeth difficulty; for fortune layeth as vitae. 


vy impoſitions as virtue, and it is as hard and ſevere a thing to be a true politician, 
Lubbe 5 moral. But the handling thereof wht be greatly, both 
in honour and in ſubſtance: In honour, becauſe pragmatical men may not go 
away with an opinion that learning is like a lark, that can mount, and fing, and 
leaſe herſelf, and nothing elſe ; but may know that ſhe holdeth as well of the 
wary that can ſoar aloft, and can alſo deſcend and ſtrike upon the prey. In ſub- 
ſtance, becauſe it is the perfect law of enquiry of truth, © that nothing be in the 
“ globe of matter, which ſhould not be likewiſe in the globe of cryſtal, or 
cc = ;” that is, that there be not any thing in being and action, which ſhould 
not be drawn and collected into contemplation and doctrine. Neither doth learn- 
ing admire or eſteem of this architecture of fortune, otherwiſe than as of an infe- 
rior work: for no man's fortune can be an end worthy of his being, and many 
times the worthicſt men do abandon their fortune willingly for better reſpects; but 
; nevertheleſs fortune, as an organ of virtue and merit, deſerveth the conſideration. 
Firſt, therefore, the precept which I conceive to be moſt ſummary towards the 
prevailing in fortune, is to obtain that window which Momus did require; who, 
Au, the frame of man's heart ſuch angles and receſſes, found fault there was 
not a window to look into them: that is, to procure good informations of parti- 
culars touching perſons, their natures, their deſires and ends, their cuſtoms and 
faſhions, their helps and advantages, and whereby they chiefly ſtand; fo again 
their weakneſſes and diſadvantages, and where they lie moſt open and obnoxious ; 
their friends, factions, and dependencies; and again their oppoſites, enviers, com- 
petitors, their moods and times, Sola vir: molles aditus et tempora noras ; their 
principles, rules, and obſervations, and the like : and this not only of per- 
ſons, but of actions; what are on foot from time to time, and how they are 
conducted, favoured, oppoſed, and how they import, and the like. For the 
knowledge of preſent actions is not only material in itſelf, but without it alſo the 
knowledge of perſons is very erroneous; for men change with the actions, and 
whilſt they are in purſuit they are one, and when they return to their nature they 
are another. Theſe informations of particulars, touching perſons and actions, are 
as the minor propoſitions in every active ſyllogiſm, for no excellency of obſerva- 
tions (which are as the major propoſitions) can ſuffice to ground a concluſion, if 
there be error and miſtaking in the minors. | 2 
. That this knowledge is poſſible, Solomon is our ſurety, who faith, Confilium in 
corde viri tauguam aqua profunda, ſed vir prudens exhauriet illud: And although 
the knowledge itſelf falleth not under precept, becauſe it is of individuals, yet 
inſtructions 155 the obtaining of it may. | | 4 
We will begin therefore with this precept, according to the ancient opinion, 
that the finews of wiſdom are flowneſs of belief and diſtruſt : that more truſt be 
given to countenances and deeds, than to words; and in words, rather to ſudden 
paſſages and ſurprized words, than to ſet and purpoſed words. Neither let that 
be feared which is ſaid, fronti nulla fades; which 1s meant of a generaloutward be- 
| Saviour, 1 not of the private and ſuhtile opens and labours of the countenance 
, OL. 1. | | | | and 
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re; which, as Q. Cicero elegantly faith, is animi janua, the gate of 
AJ abe Be, None 808 055 den e and yet Tacitus ſaith of Gallus 
Etenim vultu offenfionem conjettaverat. So again, noting the differing character 
and manner of his commending Germanicus and Druſus in the ſenate, he faith, 
touching his faſhion wherein he carried his ſpeech of Germanicus, thus: Mygj, 
in ſpeciem adornatis verbis, quam ut penttus ſentire videretur ; but of Druſus thus, 
Paucioribus, ſed intentior, et fida oratione: and in another place, ſpeaking of his 
character of ſpeech when he did any thing that was gracious and popular, he faith, 
that in other things he was wvelut eluctantium verborum : but then again, Solutius 
vero loquebatur quando ſulvenerit. So that there is no ſuch artificer of diſſimula- 
tion, nor no ſuch commanded countenance (vultus juſſus) that can ſever from a 
feigned tale ſome of theſe faſhions, either a more flight and careleſs faſhion, or 
more ſet and formal, or more tedious and wandring, or coming from a man 
more drily and hardly. 
Neither are deeds ſuch aſſured pledges, as that they may be truſted without a 
judicious conſideration of their magnitude and nature: tg x in parvis fidem 
praęſtruit, ut majore emolumento fallat : and the Italian thinketh himſelf upon the 
point to be bought and ſold, when he is better uſed than he was wont to be, 
without manifeſt cauſe. For ſmall favours, they do but lull men aſleep, both as 
to caution and as to induſtry, and are as Demoſthenes calleth them, Alimenta 2 
cordiae. So again we ſee how falſe the nature of ſome deeds are, in that particu- 
lar which Mutianus practiſed upon Antonius Primus, upon that hollow and un- 
faithful reconcilement which was made between them: whereupon Mutianus 
advanced many of the friends of Antonius: fimul amicis ejus praęfecturas et tribu- 
natus largitur: wherein, under pretence to ſtrengthen him, he did deſolate him, 
and won from him his dependances. 
As for words (though they be, like waters to phyſicians, full of flattery and un- 
certainty) yet they are not to be deſpiſed, ſpecially with the advantage of paſſion 
and affection. For ſo we ſee Tiberius upon a ſtinging and incenſing ſpeech of 
Agrippina, came a ſtep forth of his diſſimulation, when he ſaid, you are hurt, 
e becauſe you do not reign; of which Tacitus faith, Audita haec raram occulti 
pectoris vocem elicuere, correptamque Graeco verſu admonuit: ideo laedi, quia non 


regnaret. And therefore the poet doth elegantly call paſſions, tortures, that 


urge men to confeſs their ſecrets ; 
Vino tortus et ira. 


And experience ſheweth, there are few men ſo true to themſelves, and ſo ſettled, 
but that, ſometimes upon heat, ſometimes upon bravery, ſometimes upon kindneſs, 
ſometimes upon trouble of mind and weakneſs, they open themſelves; ſpecially 
if they be put to it with a counter-difſimulation, according to the proverb of Spain, 
Di mentira, y ſacaras verdad, * tell a lye, and find a truth.” | 
As for the knowing of men, which is at ſecond hand from reports: mens weak- 
neſs and faults are beſt known from their enemies, their virtues and abilities from 
their friends, their cuſtoms and times from their ſervants, their conceits and opi- 
nions from their familiar friends, with whom they diſcourſe moſt. General fame 
is light, and the opinions conceived by ſuperiors or equals are deceitful; for to 
ſuch, men are more maſked, Verior fama e domeſticis emanat. 7 
But the ſoundeſt diſcloſing and expounding of men is, by their natures and ends; 
wherein the weakeſt ſort of men are beſt interpreted by their natures, and the 
wiſeſt by their ends. For it was both pleaſantly and wiſely faid (though I think 
very untruly) by a nuncio of the pope, returning from a certain nation, where he 
ſerved as lieger ; whoſe opinion being aſked touching the appointment of one 
to go in his place, he wiſhed that in any caſe they did not fend one that was too 
wiſe ; becauſe no very wiſe man would ever imagine, what they in that country 
were like to do: and certainly it is an error frequent for men to ſhoot over, and 
to ſuppoſe deeper ends, and more compaſs reaches than are : the Italian proverb 
being elegant, and for the moſt part true, 22 28 
Di danari, di ſenno, e di fede, E 15 
Ce ne manco che non credi: obs WS MES hs 
There is commonly leſs money, leſs wiſdom, and leſs good faith, than men 
edo account upon J 27 
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But princes, upon a far other reaſon, are beſt interpreted by their natures, and 
private perſons by their ends: for princes being at the top of human deſires, they 
have for the moſt part no particular ends whereto they aſpire, by diſtance from 
which a man might take meaſure and ſcale of the reſt of their actions and deſires; 


which is one of the cauſes that maketh their hearts more inſcrutable, Neither is 
it ſufficient to inform ourſelves in mens ends and natures of the variety of them 


only, but alſo of the predominancy, what humour reigneth moſt, and what end 


-.. rincipally ſought. For ſo we ſee, when Tigellinus ſaw himſelf out-ſtripped b 
is pre Hanus in Nero's humours of pleaſures ; metus ejus ater, ba 


tronius Tur 
who upon Nero's fears, whereby he broke the other's neck. 


But to all this part of inquiry, the moſt compendious way reſteth in three things: 


the firſt, to have general acquaintance and inwardneſs with thoſe which have 
general acquaintance, and look moſt into the world; and eſpecially according to 
the diverſity of buſineſs, and the diverſity of perſons, to have privacy and conver- 
ſation with ſome one friend at leaſt, which is perfect and well intelligenced in 
every ſeveral kind. The ſecond is to keep a good mediocrity in liberty of ſpeech 
and ſecrecy: in moſt things liberty, ſecrecy where it importeth; for liberty of 
ſpeech inviteth and provoketh liberty to be uſed again, and fo bringeth much to a 
man's knowledge; and ſecrecy, on the other fide, induceth truſt and inwardneſs. 
The laſt is the reducing of a man's ſelf to this watchful and ſerene habit, as to 
make account and purpoſe, in every conference and aCtion as well to obſerye as to 
act. For as Epictetus would have a philoſopher in every particular action to ſay 
to himſelf, Et hoc volo, et etiam inſtitutum ſervare : ſo a politick man in every 
thing ſhould ſay to himſelf, Ez hoc volo, ac etiam aliquid addiſcere. I have ſtayed 
the longer _ this precept of obtaining good information ; becauſe it is a main 
by itſelf, which anſwereth to all the reſt. But above all things caution muſt 
taken, that men have a good ſtay and hold of themſelves, and that this much 
knowing do not draw on much meddling ; for nothing is more unfortunate than 
tight and raſh intermeddling in many matters. So that this variety of knowlege 
tendeth in concluſion but only to this, to make a better and freer choice of thoſe 
actions which may concern us, and to conduct them with the leſs error and the 
more dexterity. So | | | 
The ſecond precept concerning this knowledge, is for men to take good infor- 
mation touching their own perſons, and well to underftand themſelves : knowing 
that, as St. James faith, though men look oft in a glaſs, yet they do ſuddenly forget 
themſelves ; wherein as the divine glaſs is the word of God, ſo the politick glaſs 
is the ſtate of the world, or times wherein we live ; in the which we are to behold 
ourſelves. | 


For men ought to take an impartial view of their own abilities and virtues; 
and again of their wants and impediments; accounting theſe with the moſt; and 
thoſe other with the leaſt; and from this view and examination, to frame the con- 
ſiderations following. 


Firſt, to conſider how the conſtitution of their nature ſorteth with the general 


themſelves more ſcope and liberty; but if differing and diſſonant, then in the whole 
courſe of their life to be more cloſe, retired, and reſerved: as we ſee in Tiberius, 
who was never ſeen at a play, and came not into the ſenate in twelve of his laſt 
years; whereas Auguſtus Cæſar lived ever in mens eyes, which Tacitus obſerveth : 
Alia Tiberi6 morum via. | | Weed 
. Secondly, to conſider how their nature ſorteth with profeſſions and courſes of 
life, and accordingly to make election, if they be free; and, if engaged, to make 
the departure at the firſt opportunity, as we ſee was done by duke Valentine, that 
was deſigned by hig father to a facerdotal profeſſion, but quitted it ſoon after in 
regard of his parts and inclination; being ſuch nevertheleſs, as a man cannot tell 
well whether they were worſe for a prince or for a prieſt. - 2 
Thirdly, to conſider how they ſort with thoſe whom they are like to have com- 
petitors and concurrents, and to take that courſe wherein there is moſt ſolitude, 
and themſelves like to be moſt eminent; as Julius Cæſar did, who at firſt was an 


orator or pleader; but when he ſaw the excellency of Cicero, Hortenſius, Catu- 
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lus, and others, for cloquence, and ſaw there was no man of reputation for the 


n ard a civil and popular greatneſs, and transferred his deſigns to a 
martial gr 


G. | ra 


to the compoſition of their own nature; as we may ſee in. Cæſar, all whoſe friends 


followers were men active and effectual, but not ſolemn, or of reputation. 
* * to take ſpecial heed how they guide themſelves by examples, in 
thinking they can do as they ſee others do; whereas perhaps their natures and 
carriages are far differing. In which error it ſeemeth Pompey was, of whom 
Cicero faith, that he was wont often to ſay, Sila potuzt, ego non potero? Wherein 


he was much abuſed, the natures and proceedings of himſelf and his example, 


being the unlikeft in the world; the one being fierce, violent, and preſſing the 
NA '5 the other folemn, and full of majeſty and circumſtance; and therefore the 
leſs effectual. oY 
"yy this precept touching the politick knowledge of ourſelves, hath many other 
branches whereupon we cannot inſiſt. | 

Next to the well underſtanding and diſcerning of a man's ſelf, there followeth 
the well opening and revealing a man's ſelf ; wherein we ſee nothing more uſual 
than for the more able man to make the leſs ſhew. For there is a great advanta e 
in the well ſetting forth of a man's virtues, fortunes, merits ; and again, in Þe 
artificial covering of a man's weakneſſes, defects, diſgraces, ſtaying upon the one, 
lliding from the other; cheriſhing the one by circumſtances, gracing the other by 
expoſition, and the like; wherein we ſee what Tagitus faith of Mutianus, who 
was the greateſt politician of his time, OQumium, quae dixerat, feceratgue, arte 
auadam oftentator ; which requireth indeed ſome art, leſt it turn tedious and arro- 
gant; but yet ſo, as oſtentation (though it be to the firſt degree of vanity) ſeemeth 
to me rather a vice in manners than in policy: for as it is ſaid, Audacter calun- 
ware, ſemper aliquid haeret ; ſo except it be in a ridiculous degree of deformity, 
Audacter te — 2 ſemper _ baeret. Far it will ſtick with the more igno- 
rant and inferior ſort of men, though men of wiſdom and rank do ſmile at it, and 


deſpiſe it; and yet the authority won with many, doth countervail the diſdain of 
a few. But if it be carried with decency and government, as with a natural, 
pleaſant, and ingenuous faſhion, or at times when it is mixed with ſome peril 
and unſafety (as in military perſons) or at times when others are moſt envied ; 

9 — to it and from it, without dwelling too long, or 


But the coveri of no leſs importance than the valuing of goot 
iS: HC FER in three manners, by caution, by og of et 


by confidence, Canftion is, when men do ingeniouſly and diſer ayoid to be 

Put into thaſethings for which they are not proper: 7 —— 88 bold 

and unquiet ſpirits will thruſt themſelves into matters without difference, and fo 

Publiſh and proclaim all their wants, calour is when men make a way for them- 

Jelves, to have a conſtruction made of their faults or wants, as proceecling. from a 
better cauſe, or intended for ſome other purpaſe ; for of the ane it is well aid, 

Siaacſe (et vitium proeiemitate duni. 1 , 
| * . An 
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And 1 wha 
t ſhadoweth it; 
— and ſo the reſt. For the 


why he ſho 
that purpoſe 


give colour 


fidence, 


OF LEARNING. 


tſoever want a man hath, he muſt ſee that he pretend the virtue 
as if he be dull, he muſt affect gravity; if a coward, mild- 
ſecond, a man muſt frame ſome probable cauſe 
uld not do his beſt, and why he ſhould diſſemble his abilities; and for 
muſt uſe to diſſemble thoſe abilities which are notorious in him, to 

that his true wants are but induſtries and diſſimulations. 
it is the laſt, but ſureſt remedy ; namely, to depreſs and ſeem to deſpiſe 


For con- 


whatſoever a man cannot attain, obſerving the good principle of the merchants, 
wt endeavour to raiſe the price of their own commodities, -and to beat down the 


price of 0 
out a man's own defects, 


thers. But there is a confidence that paſſeth this other, which is, to face 
in ſeeming to conceive that he is beſt in thoſe things 


wherein he is failing; and, to help that again, to ſeem on the other fide that he hath 
leaſt opinion of himſelf in thoſe things wherein he is beſt; like as we ſhall ſee it com- 
monly in poets, that if they ſhew their verſes, and you except to any, they will ſay, 
« that thatline coſt them more labour than any of the reſt;ꝰ and preſently will ſeem 
to diſable and ſuſpect rather ſome other line, which they know well enough to be 


the beſt in the number. 


But above all, in this righting and helping of a man's 


ſelf in his own carriage, he muſt take heed he ſhew nat himſelf diſmantled, and 
expoſed to ſcorn and injury, by too much dulceneſs, goodneſs, and facility of 
nature, but ſhew ſome ſparkles of liberty, ſpirit, and edge : which kind of forti- 
fied carriage, with a ready reſcuing of a man's ſelf from ſcorns, is ſometimes of 
neceſlity impoſed upon men by ſomewhat in their perſon or fortune, but it ever 


ſucceedeth with good felicity. 


Another precept of this knowledge is, by all poſſible endeavour to frame the 
mind to be pliant and obedient to occaſion; for nothing hindereth mens fortunes 
ſo much as this : Idem manebat, neque idem decebat. Men are where they were, 
| when occaſions turn; and therefore to Cato, whom Livy maketh ſuch an archi- 
tect of fortune, he addeth, that he had ver/atile ingenium. And thereof it 
cometh, that theſe grave ſolemn wits, which muſt be like themſelves, and cannot 
make departures, have more dignity than felicity. But in ſome it is nature to be 


ſomewhat viſcous and inwrapped, and not eaſy to turn. 


In ſome it is a conceit, 


that is almoſt a nature, which is, that men can hardly make themſelves believe 


that they ought to change their courſe, when th 
experience; for Machiavel noteth wiſely, how 


have found good by it in former 


abius Maximus would have been 


temporizing ſtill, according to his old bias, when the nature of the war was 
altered, and required hot purſuit. In ſome other it is want of point and penetra- 
tion in their judgment, that they do not dfſcera when things have a period, but 


come in too late after the occaſion ; as Demoſthenes compareth the pe 


ople of 
Athens to country fellows, when they play in a fence ſchool, that if they = a 
blow, then they remove their weapon to that ward, and not before. In ſome 
other it is a lothneſs to loſe labours paſſed, and a conceit that they can bring about 
occaſions to their ply; and yet in the end, when they ſee no other remedy, then 
they come to it with diſadvantage ; as Tarquinius, that gave for the third part of 
Sibylla's books the treble price, when he might at firſt have had all three for the 
ſimple. But from whatſoever root or cauſe this reſtiveneſs of mind proceedeth, it 


is a thing moſt prejudicial, and nothing is more 
of our mind concentrick and voluble with the wheels of fortune. 


litick than to make 


the wheels 


Another precept of this knowledge, which hath ſome affinity with that we laſt- 
ſpake of, but with difference, is that which is well expreſſed, fatrs accede deiſque, 
that men do not only turn with the occaſions, but alſo run with the occaſions, 
and not ſtrain their credit or ſtrength to over-hard or extreme points; but chuſe 
in their actions that which is moſt paſſable :- for this will preſerve men from foil, 
not occupy them too much about one matter, win opinion-of moderation, pleaſe: 


the moſt, and make a ſhew of a perpet 
cannot but mightily increaſe reputation. 
Another part of this knowledge 


ual felicity in all they undertake; which 
meth to have ſome repugnancy with the: 


former two, but not as I underſtand it, and it is that which Demoſthenes uttereth 
in high terms: Et guemadmodum receptum eſt, ut exercitum ducat imperator, fic et 

ipſae ducendae ; ut quae ipſis videntur, ea gerantur, et non 1þfp 
eventus 


a cordatis viris res 


Vol. I. 
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— perſequi cogantsr: For, if we obſerve, we ſhall find-two differing 


; anc in managing of buſineſs: ſome can make uſe of occaſions apt! 
3 — * plot Heer ſome can urge and purſue their own plots well, 
but cannot accommodate Nor take in ; either of which 1s very imperfect without 
. part of this knowledge is the obſerving a good mediocrity in the de- 
claring, or not declaring a man's ſelf: for although depth of ſecreſy, and making 
way {qualis eft via navis in mari, which the French calleth ſourdes mendes, when 
men fn things in work without opening themſelves at all) be ſometimes both 
proſperous and admirable, yet many times Diffimulatio errores parit, qui diſſimula- 
torem ipſum illaqueant. Ard therefore, we ſee, the greateſt politicians have in a 
dad free manner profeſſed their defires, rather than been reicryed and diſ- 

ſed inthem : for ſo we ſee that Lucius Sylla made a kind of profeſſion, ** that 
e thed all men happy or unhappy, as they ſtood his friends or enemies.” 80 
Czfar, when he went firſt into Gaul, made no ſcruple to profeſs, that he had 
« rather be firſt in a village, than ſecond at Rome.” So again, as ſoon as he had 
begun the war, we ſee what Cicero faith of him, Alter (meaning of Cæſar) ron 
recuſat, ſed uodammodo poſtulat, ut, ut eſt, fic appelletur tyrannus. So we may ſee 
in a letter of Cicero to Atticus, that Auguſtus Czfar, in his very entrance into 
affairs, when he was a darling of the ſenate, yet in his harangues to the people 
would ſwear: Ita parentis honores 3 liceat (which was no leſs than the tyranny) 
ſave that, to helpit, he would Aretch forth his hand towards a ſtatue of Cæſar s, that 
was erected in the place: and men laughed, and wondered, and faid, Is it ene or 

did you ever hear db like? andyet thought he meant no hurt, he did it ſo handſome- 
ly and ingenuoully. Andall theſe were proſperous: whereas Fompey, who tended 
to theſameend, butina more dark and diſſembling manner, as Tacitus ſaith of him, 
Occultior, non melior, wherein Salluſt concurreth, ore probo, animo inverecundo, made 
it his deſign, by infinite ſecret engines to caſt the ſtate into an abſolute anarchy and 

confuſion, that the ſtate might caſt itſelf into his arms for neceſſity and protection, 
and ſo the ſovereign power be put upon him, and he never ſeen in it: and when he 

had brought it (as he thought) to that point when he was choſen conſul alone, as 
never any was, yet he could make no great matter of it, becauſe men underſtood 
him not; but was fain in the end to go the beaten track of getting arms into his 
hands, by colour of the doubt of Czfar's deſigns: ſo tedious, caſual, and unfor- 
tunate are theſe deep diffimulations ; whereof, it ſeemeth, Tacitus made this 
judgment, that they were a cunning of an inferior form in regard of true policy, 
attributing the one to Auguſtus, the other to Tiberius, where, ſpeaking of Livia, 
he faith, Et cum artibus mariti, ſimulatione filii bene compoſita ; for ſurely the 
continual habit of diſſimulation is but a weak and fluggiſh cunning, and not greatly 
litick. 

F. Another precept of this architecture of fortune is, to accuſtom our minds to 

judge of the proportion or value of things, as they conduce and are material to our 

particular ends ; and that to do ſubſtantially and not ſuperficially. For we ſhall 

find the logical part (as I may term it) of ſome mens minds good, but the mathe- 
matical part erroneous; that is, they can well judge of conſequences, but not of 
proportions and compariſons, preferring things of ſhew and ſenſe before things of 
fubſtance and effect. So ſome fall in love with acceſs to princes, others with 
popular fame and applauſe, ſuppoſing they are things of great purchaſe ; when, 
in many caſes, they are but matters of envy, peril, and impediment. 

So ſome meaſure things according to the labour and difficulty, or aſſiduity, 
which are ſpent about them; and think if they be ever moving, that they muſt 
needs advance and proceed: as Cæſar faith in a deſpiſing manner of Cato the 
ſecond, when he deſcribeth how laborious and indefatigable he was to no gicat 
purpoſe: Haec omnia magno fiudio agebat. So in moſt things men are ready to 
N 8 in thinking the greateſt means to be beſt, when it ſhould be 
the ntteit. hop 

As for the true marſhalling of mens purſuits towards their fortune, as they are 
more or leſs material, 1 hold them to ſtand thus: firſt, the amendment of their 


own minds; for the remove of the impediments of the mind will ſooner cleat the 
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Book II. OF LEARNING. | 
fortune, than the obtaining fortune will remove the impediments of 
prog — = e I ſet tots wealth and means, . 7 I ow; 1 
ve firſt, becauſe of the general uſe which it beareth towards 
23 12 But that opinion I — condemn with like reaſon as Ma- 
chiavel doth that other, that moneys were the ſinews of the wars, whereas (faith 
he) the true finewsof the wars are finews of mens arms, that is, a valiant, popu- 
lous, and military nation; and he voucheth aptly the authority of Solon, who 
when Crœſus ſhewed him his treaſury of gold, ſaid to him, that if another came 
that had better iron, he would be maſter of his gold. In like manner it may be 
truly affirmed, that it is not moneys that are the finews of fortune, but it is the 
finews and ſteel of mens minds, wit, courage, audacity, reſolution, temper, 
induſtry, and the like. In thirdplace I ſetdown reputation, becauſe of the peremp- 
tory tides and currents it hath, which if they be not taken in their due time, are 
| ſeldom recovered, it being extreme hard to play an after-game of reputation. And 
laſtly I place honour, which is more eafily won by my of the other three, much 
more by all, than any of them can be purchaſed by honour. To conclude this 
precept, as there is order and priority in matter, ſo is there in time, the prepoſte- 
rous placing whereof is one of the commoneſt errors, while men fly to their ends 
when they ſhould intend their beginnings ; and do not take things in order of time 
as they come on, but marſhal them according to greatneſs, and not according to 
inſtance, not obſerving the good precept, Nyod nunc inſtat agamus. 

Another precept of this Lnowietge is, not to embrace any matters which do 
occupy too great a quantity of time, but to have that ſounding in a man's cars, 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus : and that is the cauſe why thoſe which 
take their courſe of riſing by profeſſions of burden, as lawyers, orators, painful 
divines, and the like, are not commonly ſo politick for their own fortune, other- 
wiſe than in their ordinary way, becauſe they want time to learn particulars, to 
wait occaſions, and to deviſe plots. N 

Another precept of this knowledge is, to imitate nature, which doth nothing in 
vain, which ſurely a man may do if he'do well interlace his buſineſs, and bend 
not his mind too much upon that which he principally mtendeth. For a man 
ought in every particular action ſo to carry the motions of his mind, and ſo to 
have one thing under another, as if he cannot have that he ſeeketh in the beſt 
degree, yet to have it in a ſecond, or fo in a third; and if he can have no part of 
that which he purpoſed, yet to turn the uſe of it to ſomewhat elſe; and if he 
cannot make any thing of it for the preſent, yet to make it as a ſeed of ſomewhat 
in time to come; and if he can contrive no effect or ſubſtance from it, yet to win 
ſome good opinion by it, or the like. So that he ſhould exact an account of him- 
ſelf of every action, to reap ſomewhat, and not to ſtand amazed and confuſed if 
he fail of that he chiefly meant: for nothing is more impolitick than to mind 
actions wholly one by one; for he that doth fo, loſeth infinite occaſions which 
intervene, and are many times more proper and propitious for ſomewhat that he 


ſhall need afterwards, than for that which he urgeth for the preſent; and there- 


fore men muſt be perfect in that rule, Haec oportet facere, et illa non omittere. 

Another precept of this knowledge is, not to engage a man's ſelf peremptorily 
in any thing, though it ſeem not liable to accident, but ever to have a win- 
dow to fly out at, or a way to retire ; following the wiſdom in theanci ent fable 
of the two frogs, which conſulted when their plaſh was dry whither they ſhould 
go, and the one moyed to go down into a pit, becauſe it was not likely the water 
would gry there, but the other anſwered, © True, but if it do, how ſhall we 
get out apain ?” | 

Another precept of this knowledge is, that ancient precept of Bias, conſtrued 
not to any point of perfidiouſneſs, but only to caution and moderation, Et ama 
tanquam inimicus futurus, et odi tanquam amaturus: for it utterly betrayeth all 
utility, for men to embark themſelves too far into unfortunate friendſhips, trouble- 
ſome ſpleens, and childiſh and humorous envies or emulations. 


But I continue this beyond the meaſure of an example, led, becauſe I would 
not have ſuch knowledges, which I note as deficient, to be thought things imagi- 


native, or in the air; or an obſervation or two much made ef, but things of bulk 
4 and 
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and maſs, whereof an end is hardlier made, than a beginning. It mult be like. 
wiſe conceived that in thoſe points which I mention and ſet down, they are far 
from complete tractates of them, but only as ſmall pieces for patterns: and laſtly, 
no man, I ſuppoſe, will think that I mean fortunes are not obtained without all 
this ado; for l know they come tumbling into ſome mens laps, and a number 
obtain good fortunes by diligence in a plain way, little intermeddling, and keeping 
2 from groſs errors. n 

But as Cicero, when he ſetteth down an idea of a perfect orator, doth not mean 
all that every pleader ſhould be ſuch; and fo likewiſe, when a prince or a courtier 
M hath been deſcribed by ſuch as have handled thoſe en the mould hath uſed 
Wl to be made according to the perfection of the art, and not according to common 
| | practice: ſo I unde nd it, be it ought to be done in the deſcription of a politick 
Wl man, I mean politick for his own fortune. 

10 But it muſt be remembred all this while, that the precepts which we have ſet 
Wi down, are of that kind which may be counted and called bonae artes. As for evil 
| | arts, if a man would ſet down for himſelf that principle of Machiavel ; © that 4 

1 « man ſeek not to attain virtue itſelf, but the appearance only thereof; becauſe 
Wl | '« the credit of virtue is a help, but the uſe of it is cumber: or that other of 
1 his principles ; © that he preſuppoſe that men are not fitly to be wrought other- 
i! | « wiſe but by fear, and therefore that he ſeek to have every man obnoxious, low, 
wo « andin ſtrait,” which the Italians call ſeminar ſpine, to ſow thorns : or that other 
| | principle contained in the verſe which Cicero citeth, Cadant amici, dummodso ini: 
| 14 mici intercidant, as the Triumvirs, which ſold, every one to other, the lives of 
118 their friends, for the deaths of their enemies: or that other proteſtation of L. 
Wi Catilina, to ſet on fire, and trouble ſtates, to the end to fiſh in droumy waters, 
| and to unwrap their fortunes, Ego ſi quid in fortunis meis excitatum fit incendium, 
id non aqua, ſed ruina reſtinguam: or that other principle of Lyſander; „ that 
children are to be deceived with comfits, and men with oaths :” and the like 
evil and corrupt poſitions, whereof (as in all things) there are more in number 
than of the good: certainly, with theſe diſpenſations from the laws of charity and 
integrity, the preſſing of a man's fortune may be more haſty and compendious. 
But it is in life, as it is in ways, the ſhorteſt way is commonly the fouleſt, and 
ſurely the fairer way is not much about. 

But men, if they be in their own power, and do bear and ſuſtain themſelves, 
and be not carried away with a whirlwind or tempeſt of ambition, ought, in the 
purſuit of their own fortune, to ſet before their eyes, not only that general ap 
of the world, that all things are vanity and vexation of ſpirit, but many other more 
particular cards and directions: chiefly that, that being, without well-being, is a 
curſe, and the greater being the greater curſe; and that all virtue is mot re- 
warded, and all wickedneſs moſt puniſhed in itſelf : according as the poet faith 
excellently : x | 
Quae vobis quae digna viri, pro laudibus iſtis 

Praemia poſſe rear ſolvi? pulcherrima primum 
Dit moreſque dabunt veſtri. 
And ſo of the contrary. And, ſecondly, they ought to look up to the eternal 
providence and divine judgment, which often ſubverteth the wiſdom of evil piots 
and imaginations, according to that Scripture, He hath conceived miſchief, and 
ball bring forth a vain thing. And although men ſhould refrain themſelves from 
injury and evil arts, yet this inceſſant and ſabbathleſs purſuit of a man's fortune 
leaveth not that tribute which we owe to God of our time, who, we ſee, demandeth 
a tenth of our ſubſtance, and a ſeventh, which is more ſtrict, of our time: and it 
is to ſmall purpoſe to have an erected face towards heaven, and a perpetual grove- 
ling ſpirit upon earth, eating duſt, as doth the ſerpent, que affigit humo divinae 
particulam aurae. And if any man flatter himſelf that he will employ his fortune 
well, though he ſhould obtain it ill, as was ſaid concefhing Auguſtus Cæſar, 
and after of Septimius Severus, that either they ſhould never have been born, 
or elſe theyſhould never have died,” they did ſo much miſchief in the purſuit and 
aſcent of their greatneſs, and ſo much good when they were eſtabliſhed : yet theſe 


cd. 


compenſations and ſatisfactions are good to be uſed, but never good to be purpoſ- 
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cauſes and remedies of the doubtfulneſs and incertainty of law; by what means 
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ed. And, laſtly, it is not-amiſs for men in their race towards their fortune, to 
cool themſelves a little with that conceit which is elegantly expreſſed "7 the empe- 
ror Charles the fifth, in his inſtructions to the king his ſon, © that fortune hath 
« ſomewhat of the nature of a woman, that if ſhe be too much woed, ſhe is the 
« farther of.” But this laſt is but a remedy for thoſe. whoſe taſtes are corrupted; 
let men rather build upon that foundation which is as a corner-ſtone of divinity 
and philoſophy, wherein they join cloſe, namely, that {ame Primum  quaertte, 
For divinity faith, Primum quaerite regnum Dei, et iſta omnia adjictentur vobis: 
and philoſophy faith, Primum quaerite bona anim, caetera aut aderunt, aut non 
gherunt. And although the human foundation hath ſomewhat of the ſands, as 
we ſee in M. Brutus, when he brake forth into that ſpeech, 
Te colui (virtus) ut rem: aft tu nomen inane es: 

et the divine foundation is upon the rock. But this may ſerve for a taſte of that 

[.nowledge which I noted as deficient. hy hi 
Concerning Government, it is a part of knowledge, ſecret and retired in both 

theſe reſpects, in which things are deemed ſecret; for ſome things are ſecret be- 


cauſe they are hard to know, and ſome becauſe they are not fit to utter; we ſee 


all governments are obſcure and inviſible. 
Totamque infuſa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Such is the deſcription of governments: we ſee the government of God over the 
world is hidden, inſomuch as it ſeemeth to participate of much irregularity and 
confuſion: the government of the ſoul in moving the body is inward and profound, 
and the paſſages thereof hardly to be reduced to demonſtration. Again, the wiſ- 
dom of antiquity (the ſhadows whereof are in the poets) in the deſcription of tor- 
ments and pains, next unto the crime of rebellion, which was, the giants offence, 
doth deteſt the crime of futility, as in Siſyphus and Tantalus. But this was meant 
of particulars ; nevertheleſs even unto the general rules and diſcourſes of policy 
and government there is due a reverent and reſerved handling. 

But, contrariwiſe, in the governors towards the governed, all things ought, as far 
as the frailty of man permitteth, to be manifeſt and revealed. For ſo it is expreſſed 
in the Scriptures touching the government of God, that this globe which ſeemeth 
to us a dark and ſhady body, is in the view of God as cryſtal, Et in conſpectu 


 ſedis tanquam mare vitreum ſimile cryſtallb. So unto princes and ſtates, ſpecially 


towards wiſe ſenates and councils, the natures and diſpoſitions of the people, their 
conditions and neceſſities, their factions and combinations, their animoſities and 
diſcontents, ought to be, in regard of the variety of their intelligences, the wiſ- 


dom of their obſervations, and the heighth of the ſtation where they keep centinel, 


in great part clear and tranſparent. Wherefore, conſidering that I write to a king 
that is a maſter of this ſcience, and is ſo well affiſted, I think it decent to paſs 
over this part in filence, as willing to obtain the certificate which one of the an- 
cient philoſophers aſpired unto; who being ſilent, when others contended to make 
demonſtration of their abilities by ſpeech, deſired it might be certified for his part, 
that there was one that knew how to hold his peace.” | 
Notwithſtanding, for the more publick part of government, which is laws, I 
think good to note only one deficience : which is, that all thoſe which have writ- 
ten of laws, have written either as philoſophers, or as lawyers, and none as ſtateſ- 
men. As for the philoſophers, they make imaginary laws for imaginary com- 
monwealths, and their diſcourſes are as the ſtars, which give little light, becauſe 
they are ſo high. For the lawyers, they write according to the ſtates where they 
live, what is received law, and not what ought to be law; for the wiſdom of a 
law-maker is one, and of a lawyer is another. For there are in nature certain 
fountains of juſtice, whence all civil laws are derived but as ſtreams : and like as 
waters do take tinCtyres and taſtes from the ſoils through which they run, ſo do 
civil laws vary according to the regions and governments where they are planted, 
though they proceed from the ſame fountains. Again, the wiſdom of a law-maker 
conliſteth not only in a platform of juſtice, but in the application thereof; taking 
into conſideration, by what means laws may be made certain, and what are the 
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laws may be made apt and eaſy to be executed, and what are the impediments and 
remedies in the execution of laws ; what influence laws touching private right of 
meum and tuum have into the publick ſtate, and how they may be made apt and 
agreeable; how laws are to be penned and delivered, whether in texts or in acts, 
brief or large, with preambles, or without; how they are to be pruned and reformed 
from time to time, and what is the beſt means to keep them from being too vaſt 
in volumes, or too full of multiplicity and croſſneſs; how they are to be expounded, 
when upon cauſes emergent, and judicially diſcuſſed; and when upon reſponſes 
and conferences touching general points or queſtions; how they are to be preſſed, 
rigorouſly or tenderly ; $a they are to be mitigated by equity and good conſci- 
ence ; and whether diſcretion and ſtrict law are to be mingled in the ſame courts, 
or kept apart in ſeveral courts; again, how the practice, profeſſion, and erudition 
of law is to be cenſured and governed; and many other points touching the ad- 
miniſtration, and (as I may term it) animation of laws. Upon which I inſiſt the 
leſs, becauſe I purpoſe, (if God give me leave) having begun a work of this 
nature, in aphoriſms, to propound it hereafter, noting it in the mean time for 
deficient. | 

And for your majeſty's laws of England, I could ſay much of their dignity, and 
ſomewhat of their defect; but they cannot but excel the civil laws in fitneſs for the 
government ; for the civil law was, Nor hos quaeſitum munus in uſus ; it was not 
made for the countries which it governeth: hereof I ceaſe to ſpeak, becauſe I will 
not intermingle matter of action with matter of general learning. 


Tus have I concluded this portion of learning touching civil knowledge, and 
with civil knowledge have concluded human philoſophy ; and with human philo- 
ſophy, philoſophy in general; and being now at ſome pauſe, looking back into 
that I have paſſed through, this writing ſeemeth to me (/i nunquam fallit imago 
as far as a man can judge of his own work, not much better than that noiſe or 
ſound which muſicians make while they are in tuning their inſtruments, which is 
nothing pleaſant to hear, but yet is a cauſe why the muſick is ſweeter afterwards, 
So have I been content to tune the inſtruments of the Muſes, that they may play 
that have better hands. And ſurely, when I ſet before me the condition of thet 
times, in which learning hath made her third viſitation or circuit in all the qua- 
lities thereof; as the excellency and vivacity of the wits of this age; the noble 
helps and lights which we have by the travels of ancient writers; the art of print- 
ing, which communicateth books to men of all fortunes ; the openneſs of the 
world by navigation, which hath diſcloſed multitudes of experiments, and a maſs 
of natural hiſtory ; the leiſure wherewith theſe times abound, not employing men 
ſo generally in civil buſineſs, as the ſtates of Gracia did, in reſpect of their popu- 
larity, and the ſtate of Rome in reſpect of the greatneſs of their monarchy ; the 
reſent diſpoſition of theſe times at this inſtant to peace ; the conſumption of all 
that ever can be faid in controverſies of religion, which have ſo much diverted 
men from other ſciences; the perfection of your majeſty's learning, which as a 
phœnix may call whole vollies 5 4 wits to follow you; and the inſeparable propriety 
of time, which is ever more and more to diſcloſe truth: I cannot but be raiſed to 
this perſuaſion, that this third period of time will far ſurpaſs that of the Grecian 
and Roman learning: only if men will know their own ſtrength, and their own 
weakneſs both; and take one from the other, light of invention, and not fire of 
contradiction ; and eſteem of the inquiſition of truth, as of an enterprize, and not 
as of a quality or ornament ; and employ wit and magnificence to things of worth 
and excellency, and not to things vulgar, and of popular eſtimation. As for my 
labours, if any man ſhall pleaſe himſelf, or others, in the reprehenſion of them, 
they ſhall make that ancient and patient requeſt, Verbera, ſed audi. Let men 
reprehend them, ſo they obſerve and weigh them. For the appeal is lawful 


(though it may be it ſhall not be needful) from the firſt cogitations of men to 


their ſecond, and from the nearer times to the times farther off. Now tet us 
come to that learning, which both the former times were not ſo bleſſed as to know, 
facred and inſpired Divinity, the ſabbath and port of all mens labours and peregri- 
nations, | | | 585 
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Book II. OF LEARNING. 
„Tun prerogative of God extendeth as well to the reaſon, as to the will of man; 
ſo that as we are to obey his law, though we find a reluctation in our will; ſo we 
are to believe his word, though we find a reluctation in our reaſon, For if we 
believe only that which is agreeable to our ſenſe, we give conſent to the matter, and 
not to the author, which is no more than we would do towards a ſuſpected and 
diſcredited witneſs: but that faith which was accounted to Abraham for righteouſneſs, 
was of ſuch a point, 25 whereat Sarah laughed, who therein was an image of 
natural reaſon. we f , 

Howbeit (if we will truly conſider it) more worthy it is to believe, than to know 
as we now know. For in knowledge man's mind ſuffereth from ſenſe, but in 
belief it ſuffereth from ſpirit, ſuch one as it holdeth for more authoriſed than 
itſelf; and ſo ſuffereth from the worthier agent. Otherwiſe it is of the ſtate of man 
glorified, for then faith ſhall ceaſe, and we ſhall know as we are known. 

Wherefore weconclude, that Gacred theology (which in our idiom we call divinity) 
is grounded only upon the word and oracle of God, and not upon the light of nature: 
for it is written, Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei: but it is not written, Coeli enarrant volun- 
/atem Dei: but of that it is ſaid, Ad legem et teſtimonium, i non fecerint cundum ver- 
hum iftud, etc. This holdeth not only in thoſe points of faith which concern the 
great myſteries of the Deity, of the creation, of the redemption, but likewiſe thoſe 
which concern the law moral truly interpreted ; Love your enemies : do good to 
them that hate you: be like to your heavenly Father, that ſuffereth bis rain to fall 
upon the juſt and unjuſt. To this it ought to be applauded, Nec vox hominem 
ſonat, it is a voice beyond the light of nature. So we ſee the heathen pow: 
when they fall upon a libertine paſſion, do ſtill expoſtulate with laws and mo- 
ralities, as if they were oppoſite and malignant to nature; Et ge natura re- 
mittit, Invida jura negant. 80 ſaid Dendamis the Indian unto Alexander's meſ- 
ſengers; © That he had heard ſomewhat of Pythagoras, and ſome other of the 
« wiſe men of Græcia, and that he held them for excellent men : but that they 
« had a fault, which was, that they had in too great reverence and veneration 
« a thing they called law and manners.” So it muſt be confeſſed that a great 
part of the Jaw moral is of that perfection, whereunto the light of nature can- 
not aſpire: how then 1s It, that man is ſaid to have, by the _ and law of 
nature, ſome notions and conceits of virtue and vice, juſtice and wrong, good 
and evil? Thus: becauſe the light of nature is uſed in two ſeveral ſenſes; the 
one, that which ſpringeth from reaſon, ſenſe, induction, argument, according 
to the laws of heaven and earth; the other, that which is imprinted upon the 
ſpirit of man by an : ward inſtinct, according to the law of conſcience, which 
is a ſparkle of the purity of his firſt eſtate: in which latter ſenſe only he is 
articipant of ſome light and diſcerning touching the perfection of the -moral 
E. but how? Sufficient to check the vice, but not to inform the duty. 80 
chen the docttine of religion, as well moral as myſtical, is not to be attained, 
but by inſpiration and revelation from God. | 

The uſe, notwithſtanding, of reaſon in ſpiritual things, and the latitude thereof, 
is very great and general; for it is not for nothing that the apoſtle calleth religion 
our reaſonable ſervice of God, inſomuch as the very ceremonies and figures of 
che old law were full of reaſon and ſignification, much more than the ceremo- 
nies of idolatry and magick, that are full of non-ſignificants and ſurd characters. 
But moſt eſpecially the chriſtian faith, as in all things, ſo in this, deſerveth to 
be highly magnified, holding and preſerving the golden mediocrity in this point, 
between the law of the heathen, and the law of Mahomet, which have em- 
braced the two extremes. For the religion of the heathen had no conſtant 
belief or confeſſion, but left all to the liberty of argument; and the religion of 
Mahomet, on the other fide, interdicteth argument altogether: | the one havin 


the very face of error, and the other of impoſture ; whereas the faith doth bo 
admit and reject diſputation with difference. 


The uſe of human reaſon in religion is of two ſorts: the former, in the con- 


ception and apprehenſion of the myſteries of God to us revealed; the other, 
in the inferring and deriving of doctrine and direction thereupon. The former 
extendeth to the myſteries themſelves; but how? By way of illuſtration, and. 
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argument. The latter conſiſteth indeed of probation and argu- 
— my gs 3 we ſee, God vouchſafeth to deſcend to our capacity, in 
the exprefling of his myſteries in ſort as may be ſenſible unto us; and doth graft 
his revelations and holy doctrine upon the notions of our reaſon, and applieth 
his inſpirations to open our underſtanding, as the form of the key to the ward 
of the lock. For the latter, there is allowed us an uſe of reaſon and argument, 
ſecondary and reſpective, although not original and abſolute. For after the 


-articles and principles of religion are placed and exempted from examination of 


it is then permitted unto us to make derivations and inferences from, and 
hes 51 9 them, for our better direction. In nature this hold- 
eth nat, for both the principles are examinable by induction, though not by a 
medium or ſyllogiſm; and, beſides, thoſe 1 or firſt poſitions have no 
diſcordance with that reaſon, which draweth down and deduceth the inferior 
ſitions. But yet it holdeth not in religion alone, but in many knowledges, 
boch of greater and ſmaller nature, namely, wherein there are not only poſta 
but placita; for in ſuch there can be no uſe of abſolute reaſon: we ſee it fa- 
miliarly in games of wit, as cheſs, or the like; the draughts and firſt laws of 
the game are poſitive, but how? Merely ad placitum, and not examinable by 
reaſon: but then how to direct our play thereupon with beſt advantage to win 
the game, is artificial and rational. So in human laws, there be many grounds 
and maxims, which are placita juris, poſitive upon N and not upon 
reaſon, and therefore not to be diſputed : but what is moſt juſt, not abſolutely, 
but relatively and according to thoſe maxims, that affordeth a long field of diſ- 
putation. Such therefore is that ſecondary reaſon, which hath place in divinity, 
which is grounded upon the placets of God. 


De uſu le- Here therefore I note this deficience, that there hath not been, to my under- 


gitimo 
rationis 


ſtanding, ſufficiently inquired and handled the true limits and uſe of reaſon in 


humanae ſpiritual things, as a kind of divine dialectick: which for that it is not done, 
in divinis. jt ſeemeth to me a thing uſual, by pretext of true conceiving that which is re- 


vealed, to ſearch and mine into that which is not revealed, and, by pretext of 
enucleating inferences and contradictories, to examine that which is poſitive: 
the one ſort falling into the error of Nicodemus, demanding to have things made 
more ſenſible than it pleaſeth God to reveal them, Qyomodo poſſit homo naſci cum 
ſit ſenex? the other ſort into the error of the diſciples, which were ſcandalized 
at a ſhew of contradiction, Quid 7 hoc, quod dicit ncbis? Medicum et nen vide- 
bitts me, et iterum modicum, et videbitis me, etc. 

Upon this I have inſiſted the more, in regard of the great and bleſſed uſe 
thereof; for this point, well laboured and defined of, would, in my judgment, 
be an opiate to ay and bridle not only the vanity of curious ſpeculations, 
wherewith the ſchools labour, but the fury of controverſies, wherewith the 
church laboureth. For it cannot but open mens eyes, to ſee that many contro- 
verſies do merely pertain to that which is either not revealed, or poſitive, and 
that many others do grow upon weak and obſcure inferences or derivations; 
which latter ſort, if men would revive the bleſſed ſtyle of that great doctor of the 


Gentiles, would be carried thus; Ego, non Dominus; and again, Secundum con- 


Jilum meum; in opinions and counſels, and not in poſitions and oppoſitions. 


But men are now over-ready to uſurp the ſtyle, Non ego, ſed Dominus ; and not 
ſo only, but to bind it with the thunder and denunciation of curſes and ana- 


thema's, to the terror of thoſe which have not ſufficiently learned out of Solo- 


mon, that the cauſeleſs curſe ſhall not come. 


Divinity hath two principal parts; the matter informed or revealed, and the 
nature of the information or revelation : and with the latter we will begin, be- 


cauſe it hath moſt coherence with that which we have now laſt handled. The 
nature of the information conſiſteth of three branches; the limits of the in- 
formation, the ſufficiency of the information, and the acquiring or obtaining the 
information. Unto the limits of the information, belong theſe conſiderations ; 


how far forth particular perſons continue to be inſpired; how far forth the 


church is inſpired ; and how far forth reaſon may be uled: the laſt point whereof 
I have noted as deficient. Unto the ſufficiency of the information belong two 


conſiderations ; 
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conſiderations; what points of religion are fundamental, and what perfective, 
being matter of farther building and perfection upon one and the ſame founda- 
tion; and again, how the gradations of light, according to the diſpenſation of 
times, are material to the ſufficiency of belief. GT | | 

Here again I may rather give it in advice, than note it as deficient, that the — =_ 
points fundamental, and the points of farther perfection only ought to be with ti; in civi- 
piety and wiſdom diſtingui a ſubject tending to much like end, as that I tate Dei. 
noted before; for as that other were likely to abate the number of controverſies, 
{ this is like to abate the heat of many of them. We ſee Moſes when he faw 
the Iſraelite and the Ægyptian fight, he did not ſay, Why ſtrive you? but drew 
his ſword, and flew the Ægyptian: but when he ſaw the two Ifraclites fight, 
he ſaid, You are brethren, why ſtrive you? If the point of doctrine be an Ægyp- 
tian, it muſt be ſlain by the d of the Spirit, and not reconciled: but if it 
be an Iſraelite, though in the wrong; then, Why firive you? We ſee of the 
fundamental points, our Saviour penneth the league thus; He that is not with 
us, is againſt us; but of points not fundamental, thus; He that is not againſt us, 
i; with us. So we ſee the coat of our Saviour was entire without ſeam, and ſo 
is the doctrine of the Scriptures in itſelf; but the garment of the church was of 
divers colours, and yet not divided: we ſee the chaff may and ought to be 
ſevered from the corn in the ear, but the tares may not be pulled up from the 
corn in the field. So as it is a thing of great uſe well to define, what, and of 
what latitude thoſe points are, which do make men merely aliens and diſincor- 
porate from the church of God. 

For the obtaining of the information, it reſteth upon the true and ſound inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, which are the fountains of the water of life. The 
interpretations of the Scriptures are of two forts: methodical, and ſolute or at 
large. For this divine water, which excelleth ſo much that of Jacob's well, is 
drawn forth much in the ſame kind, as natural water uſeth to be out of wells 
and fountains; either it is firſt forced up into a ciſtern, and from thence fetched 
and derived for uſe; or elſe it 1s drawn and received in buckets and veſſels im- 
mediately where it ſpringeth. The former ſort whereof, though it ſeem to be 
the more ready, yet, in my judgment, is more ſubject to corrupt. This is that 
method which hath exhibited unto us the ſcholaſtical divinity, whereby divinity 
hath been reduced into an art, as into a ciſtern, and the ſtreams of doctrine or 

poſitions fetched and derived from thence. | 7 
In this men have ſought three things, a ſummary brevity, a compacted ſtrength, 
. and a complete perfection; whereof the two they fail to find, and the laſt 
3 they ought not to ſeek. For as to brevity, we ſee, in all ſummary methods, 
. while men purpoſe to abridge, they give cauſe to dilate. For the ſum, or abridg- 
| ment, by contraction becometh obſcure; the obſcurity requireth expoſition, and 
the expoſition is deduced into large commentaries, or into common places and 
titles, which grow to be more vaſt than the original writings, whence the ſum 
was at firſt extracted. So, we ſee, the volumes of the ſchoolmen are greater 
much than the firſt writings of the fathers, whence the maſter of the Sentences 
made his ſum or collection. So, in like manner, the volumes of the modern 
doctors of the civil law exceed thoſe of the ancient juriſconſults, of which Tre- 
bonian compiled the digeſt. So as this courſe of ſums and commentaries is that 
which doth infallibly make the body of ſciences more immenſe in quantity, 
and more baſe in ſubſtance. 
And for ſtrength, it is true, that knowledges reduced into exact methods have 
a ſhew of ſtrength, in that each ſeemeth to ſupport and ſuſtain the other ; 
but this is more ſatisfactory than ſubſtantial : like unto buildings which ſtand by 
architecture and compaction, which are more ſubject to ruin, than thoſe that 
are built more ſtrong in their ſeveral parts, though leſs compacted. But it is 
plain, that the more you recede from your grounds, the weaker do you conclude : 
and as in nature, the more you remove yourſelf from particulars, the greater 
| 2 of error you do incur; ſo much more in divinity, the more you recede 
m the Scriptures, by inferences and conſequences, the more weak and dilute 
are your poſitions. 3 
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| as for perfection, or completeneſs in divinity, it is not to be ſought , 
N al courſe of artificial divinity the more 1 For he that will 
reduce 2 knowledge into an art, will make it round an uniform: but, in di. 
vinity, many things muſt be left abrupt and concluded with this: O altitude 
ſapgentiae et ſcientiae Dei] quam incomprehenſibilia ſunt judicia &jus, et non inveſti. 
gabiles viac qus? So again the apoſtle faith, Ex parte ſcimus; and to have the 
form of a total, where there is but matter for a = cannot be without ſup. 
plies by ſuppoſition and preſumption. And therefore I conclude, that the true 
uſe of theſe ſums and methods hath place in inſtitutions or introductions rs 
ratory unto knowledge; but in them, or by diducement from them, to 
the main body and ſubſtance of a knowledge, is m all ſciences prejudicial, and 
in divinity dangerous. * ws | 

As to the interpretation of the. Scriptures ſolute and at large, there have been 
divers. kinds introduced and deviſed; ſome of them rather curious and unſafe, 
than ſober and warranted. Notwithſtanding, thus much mult be confeſſed, 
that the Scriptures being given by inſpiration, and not by human reaſon, do 
differ from all other books in the author ; which by conſequence doth draw on 
ſome difference to be uſed by the expoſitor. For the inditer of them did know 
four things which no man attains to know; which are, the myſteries of the 
kingdom of glory, the perfection of the laws of nature, the ſecrets of the heart 
of man, and the future ſucceſſion of all ages. For as to the firſt, it is ſaid, He 


that preſſeth into the light, ſhall be oppreſſed of the glory. And again, No man ſhall 


ſee my face and live. To the ſecond, When he prepared the heavens 1 was preſent, 


when by law and compaſs he encloſed the deep. Io the third, Neither was it need- 

ful that any ſhould bear witneſs to him of man, for he knew well what was in man. 

And to the laſt, From the beginning are known to the Lord all his works. 
From the former of theſe two have been drawn certain ſenſes and expoſitions 


of Sctiptures, which had need be contained within the bounds of ſobriety; the 


one anagogical, and the other philoſophical. But as to the former, man is not 
to prevent his time; Videmus nunc per ſpeculum in aenigmate, tunc autem facie 
ad faciem z wherein, nevertheleſs, there ſeemeth to be a liberty granted, as far 
forth as the poliſhing of this glaſs, or ſome moderate explication of this aenig- 
ma, But to preſs too far into it, cannot but cauſe a diffolution and overthrow 
of the ſpirit of man: for in the body there are three degrees of that we receive 
into it, aliment, medicine, and poiſon; whereof alment is that which the nature 
of man can perfectly alter and overcome; medicine is that which is partly con- 
verted by nature, and partly converteth nature; and poiſon is that which worketh 
wholly upon nature, without that, that nature ean in any part work upon it: 
ſo in the mind, whatſoever knowledge reaſon cannot atall work upon and con- 
vert, is a mere intoxication, and indangereth'a diſſolution of the mind and un- 
derſtanding, 

But for the latter, it hath been extremely ſet on foot of late time by the 
ſchool of Paracelſus, and ſome others, that have pretended to find the truth of 


all natural 3 in the Scriptures; ſcandalizing and traducing all other phi- 


loſophy as heatheniſh and profane. But there is no ſuch enmity between God's 
word and his works: neither do they give honour to the Scriptures, as they ſup- 
poſe, but much embaſe them. For to ſeek heaven and earth in the word of 
God, whereof it is ſaid, heaven and earth ſhall: paſs, but my word ſhall not paſs, 
is to ſeek temporary things amongſt eternal: and as to ſeek'divinity in philoſo- 


phy, is to ſeek the living amongſt the dead; ſo to ſeek philoſophy in divinity, | 


place was in the outward. part of the temple, to be — in the holieſt place 
of all, where the ark of the teſtimony was ſeated. And again, the ſcope or 
purpoſe of the Spirit of God is not to expreſs matters of nature in the Scrip- 
tures, otherwiſe than in paſſage, and for application to man's capacity, and to 
matters moral or divine. And it is a true rule,” Auctoris aliud agentis purua au- 
coritas: for it were a ſtrange concluſion, if a man ſhould uſe a ſimilitude for 
ornament or illuſtration fake, borrowed from nature or hiſtory, according to vul- 
gar conceit, as of a baſiliſk, an unicorn, a centaur, a Briareus, an Hydra, or 
1 a | the 
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the like, that therefore he mult needs be thought to affirm the matter thereof 


tively to be true. To conclude therefore, theſe two interpretations, the one 
reduction or aenigmatical, the other ＋ or phyſical, which have 
been received and urſued in imitation of the rabbins and cabaliſts, are to be con- 
fined with a noli altum ſapere, ſed time. | 

But the two latter points, known to God, and unknown to man, touching the 
ſecrets of the heart, and the ſucceſſions of time, do make a juſt and found 
difference between the manner of the expoſition of the Scriptures, and all other 
books. For it is an excellent obſervation which hath been made upon the an- 
ſwers of our Saviour Chriſt to many of the queſtions which were propounded 
to him, how that they are impertinent to the ſtate of the queſtion demanded ; 
the reaſon whereof is, becauſe not being like man, which knows man's thoughts 
by his words, but knowing man's thoughts immediately, he never anſwered their 
words, but their thoughts: much in the like manner it is with the Scriptures, 
which being written to the thoughts of men, and to the ſucceſſion of all ages, 


with a foreſight of all hereſies, contradictions, differing eſtates of the church, 


yea, and particularly of the ele&, are not to be interpreted only according to 
the latitude of the proper ſenſe of the place, and reſpeCtively towards that pre- 
ſent occaſion, whereupon the words were uttered, or in preciſe congruity or con- 
texture with the words before or after, or in contemplation of the principal 
ſcope of the place; but have in themſelves, not only totally or collectively, but 
diſtributively in clauſes and words, infinite ſprings and ſtreams of doctrine to 
water the church in every part: and therefore as the literal ſenſe is, as it were, 
the main ftream or river, ſo the moral ſenſe chiefly, and ſometimes the alle- 
gorical or typical, are they whereof the church hath moſt uſe: not that I wiſh 
men to be bold in allegories, or indulgent or light in alluſions; but that I do 
much condemn that interpretation of the Scripture, which is only after the man- 
ner as men uſe to interpret a prophane book. | t en. 

In this part, touching the expoſition of the Scriptures, I can report no deficience; 


but by way of remembrance this I will add, in peruſing books of divinity, I find 


many books of controverſies, and many of common places, and treatiſes, à maſs of 
poſitive divinity as it is made an art; a number of ſermons and lectures, and 
many prolix commentaries upon the Scriptures, with harmonies and concordances: 


but that form of writing in divinity, which in my judgment, is of all others moſt 


rich and precious, is politive divinity collected upon particular texts of Scriptures 
in brief obſervations, not dilated into common places; not chaſing after controver- 
ſies, not reduced into method of art; a thing abounding in ſermons, which will 
vaniſh, but defective in books which will remain, and a thing wherein this a 


excelleth. For Iam perſuaded, and I may ſpeak it, with an Ahſt invidia verbo, 


and no ways in gy 4" of antiquity, \ but as in a emulation between the 
vine and the olive, that if the choice and beſt of thoſe obſervations upon texts of 
Scriptures, which have been made diſperſedly in ſermons within this your majeſty's 
iſland of Britain, by the ſpace of theſe forty years and more (leaving out the large- 
neſs of exhortations and applications thereupon) had been ſet down in a continu- 
ance, it had been the beſt work in divinity, which had been written ſince the 
apoſtles times. | | | E 

The matter informed by divinity is of two kinds; matter of belief, and truth of 
opinion; and matter of ſervice and adoration; which is alſo judged and directed by 

e former; the one being as the internal ſoul of religion, and the other as the 
external hody thereof. And therefore the heathen religion was not only a wor- 
ſhip of idols, but the whole religion was an idol in el 
is, no oertainty of belief or confeſſion ;- as a man may well think, conſidering the 
chief doctors of their church were the poets: and the reaſon was, hecauſe the 
heathen gods were no jealous gods, but were glad to be admitted into part, as they 
had reaſon. Neither did they reſpect the pureneſs of heart, ſo chey might have 
external honour and rites. 3 

ut out of theſe two do reſult and ĩſſue four main branches of divinity; faith, 
manners, liturgy, and government. Faith containeth the doctrine of the nature 
of God, of the attributes of God, and of the works of God. The nature of God 

: | conſiſteth 


„for it had no ſoul; that 


roy 
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conſiſteth of three perſons in unity of Godhead. The attributes of God are either 
common to the 855. or reſpediive to the perſons. The works of God ſummary 


are two, that of the creation, and that of the redemption; and both theſe works, 


in total they appertain to the unity of the Godhead, fo in their parts they refer 
— che three 24 4 that of the 3 in the maſs of the matter, to the Father ; 
in the diſpofition of the form, to the Son; and in the continuance and conſerva- 
tion of os bang to the Holy Spirit; ſo that of the redemption, in the election 
and counſel, to the Father; in the whole act and conſummation to the Son; and 
in the application, to the Holy _ for by the Holy Ghoſt was Chriſt con- 
ceived in fleſh, and by the Holy Ghoſt are the elect regenerate in ſpirit. This 
work likewiſe we conſider either effectually, in the elect; or privately, in the re- 
probate or according to appearance, in the viſible church. 
For manners, the doctrine thereof is contained in the law, which diſcloſeth fin. 
'The law itſelf is divided, according to the edition thereof, into the law of nature, 
the law moral, and the law poſitive; and, according to the ſtyle, into negative 
and affirmative, prohibitions and commandments. Sin, in the matter and ſubject 
thereof, is divided according to the commandments ; in the form thereof, it re- 
ferreth to the three perſons in Deity. Sins of infirmity againſt the Father, whoſe 
more ſpecial attribute is power; ſins of ignorance againſt the Son, whoſe attribute 
is wiſdom; and fins of malice againſt the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe attribute is grace or 
love. In the motions of it, it either moveth to the right hand or to the left, either 
to blind devotion, or to 14 and libertine tranſgreſſion, either in impoſin 
reſtraint where God granteth liberty, or in taking liberty where God . 
reſtraint. In the degrees and progreſs of it, it divideth itſelf into thought, word 
or act. And in this part I commend much the deducing of the law of God to 
caſes of conſcience, for that I take indeed to be a breaking, and not exhibiting 
whole of the bread of life. But that which quickneth both theſe doctrines of faith 
and manners, is the elevation and conſent of the heart; whereunto appertain books 
of exhortation, holy meditation, chriſtian reſolution, and the like. | 
For the liturgy or ſervice, it conſiſteth of the reciprocal acts between God and 
man ; which, on the of God, are the preaching of the word, and the facra- 
ments, which are ſeals to the covenant, or as the viſible word; and on the part 
of man, invocation of the name of God; and, under the law, facrifices ; which 
were as viſible prayers or confeſſions; but now the adoration being in ſpiritu et 
veritate, there remaineth only vituli labiorum, although the uſe of holy vows of 
thankfulneſs and retribution may be accounted alſo as ſealed petitions. 
And for the government of the church, it conſiſteth of the patrimony of the 
church, the franchiſes of the church, and the offices and juriſdictions of the 
church, and the laws of the church directing the whole; all which have two con- 
ſiderations, the one in themſelves, the other — they ſtand compatible and agree- 
able to the civil eſtate. | F: 
This matter of divinity is handled either in form of inſtruction of truth, or in 
form of confutation of falſhood. The declinations from religion, beſides the pri- 
mitive, which is atheiſm, and the branches thereof, are three; hereſies, idolatry, 
and witchcraft : herefies, when we ſerve the true God with a falſe worſhip ; 


idolatry, when we worſhip falſe gods, ſuppoſing them to be true ; and witchcraft, 


when we adore falſe gods, knowing them to be wicked and falſe. For ſo your 
majeſty doth excellently well obſerve, that witchcraft is the heighth of idolatry. 
And yet we ſee though theſe be true degrees, Samuel teacheth us that they are all 


of a nature, when there is once a receding from the word of God; for ſo he faith, 


Quaſi peccatum ariolandi eft 4 2-.comp et celus idolblatriae nolle acquieſcere. 

Theſe things I have over ſo b. uſe I can report va, uM 
concerning them : for I can find no ſpace or ground that lieth vacant and unſown 
in the matter of divinity ; ſo diligent have men been, either in ſowing of good 
ſeed, or in ſowing of tares, | | 


 THvs have I made as it were a ſmall globe of the intellectual world, as trul 
and faithfully as I could diſcover, with a note and deſcription of thoſe parts whic 
ſeem to me not conſtantly occupate, or not well converted by the labour of * 
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zie 1 have in any point receded from that which is commonly received, 

| W het AN a varpote of proceeding in melius, and not in aliud : a mind of 

n and not of change and differente. For I could not 


the ſecond readin 
am ſure, I have not 1 the right 

itigi ments, which certainly have this contrary e and operation, 
A „ ** deft rity of that which is well 
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MAGNALIA NATURA E. 
RAE CI VE GY OAD VSVS HVMANOS, 


H E prolongation of life: the reſtitution of youth in ſome degree: the 

a od of age: the curing of diſeaſes counted incurable : the mitiga- 
tion of pain: more eaſy and leſs loathſome purgings: the increaſing of ſtrength 
and activity: the increaſing of ability to ſuffer torture or pain: the altering of com- 
plexions, and fatneſs and leanneſs: the altering of ſtatures: the altering of fea- 
tures: the increaſing and u of the intellectual parts: verſions of bodies into 
other bodies: making of new ſpecies: tranſplanting of one ſpecies into another: 
inſtruments of deſtruction, as of war and poiſon: exhilaration of the ſpirits, and 
utting them in good diſpoſition : force of the imagination, either upon another 
beds, or upon the body itſelf: acceleration of time in maturations: acceleration 
of time in clarifications: acceleration of putrefaction: acceleration of decoction: 
acceleration of germination : making rich compoſts for the earth : impreſſions of 
the air, and raiſing of tempeſts: great alteration; as in induration, emollition, etc. 
turning crude and watry ſubſtances into oily and unctuous ſubſtances: drawing 


of new foods out of ſubſtances not now in uſe : making new threads for apparel ; 


and new ſtuffs, ſuch as are paper, glaſs, etc. natural divinations: deceptions of 
the ſenſes; greater pleaſures of the ſenſes : artificial minerals and cements. 


e 
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he ſhould have ſerved t 
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work, and to be employed therein; I have thought it not amiſs (with bis 
lordſhip's good leave and liking) for the better ſatisfattion of thoſe that 

ſhall read it, to make known ſomewhat of his lordſhip's intentions touching the or- 
dering, and publiſhin f the ſame. I have heard his —_— often ſay, that, if 
glory of his own name, he had been better not to have pu- 

bliſhed this Natural Hiſtory : for it may ſeem an indigeſted heap of particulars, 
and cannot have that luſtre, which books caſt into methods have ; but that he reſolved 
to prefer the good of men, and that which might beſt ſecure it, before any thing 
that might have relation to 4 20575 And he knew well, that there <vas no other 
way open, to unlooſe mens minds, being bound, and (as it were) maleficiate, by the 
charms of deceiving notions, and theories, and thereby made impotent for generation 
of works, but only no where to depart from the ſenſe, and clear experience, but 
to keep cloſe to it, eff . in the beginning : beſides, this Natural Hiſtory was a 
debt of his, being defigned and ſet down for a third part of the Inſtauration. 7 
have alſo heard his lordſhip diſcourſe that men (no doubt) will think many of the 
experiments, contained in this collection, to be vulgar and trivial, mean and ſor- 
did, curious and fruitleſs : and, therefore, he wiſheth that they would have perpe- 
tually before their eyes, what is now in doing, and the difference between this Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, and others. For thoſe Natural Hiſtories which are extant, being ga- 
thered for delight and uſe, are full of pleaſant deſcriptions and pictures, and affect 


H had the honour to be continually with my lord, in compiling cf this 


and ſeek after admiration, rarities, and ſecrets. But, contrariwiſe, the ſcope, 


which his lordſhip intendeth, is to wwrite ſuch a Natural eg, as may be funda- 
mental to the erecting and building of a true philoſophy, for the illumination of the 
underſtanding, the extrafting of axioms, and the producing of many noble works, 


and effects. For he hopeth by this means to _ himſelf of that for which be 


taketh himſelf in a ſort bound, and that is, the advancement of all learning and 
ſciences. For, having in this preſent work collected the materials for the building, 
and in his Novum Organum (of which his lordſhip is yet to publiſh a ſecond part) 
ſet down the inſtruments and directions for the work ; men ſhall now be wanting to 
themſelves, if they raiſe not knowledge to that perfection, whereof the nature of 
mortal men is capable. And in this behalf, I have heard his lordſhip ſpeak com- 
Plainingly, that his lordſhip, who thinketh he deſerveth to be an architect in this 
building, ſhould be forced to be a workman, and a labourer, and to dig the clay, 
and burn the brick; and, more than that (according to the hard condition of the 
aelites at the latter end) to gather the flraw and flubble, over all the fields, to 

rn the bricks withal. For be knoweth, that except he do it, nothing will be dene: 
men are ſo ſet to deſpiſe the means of their own good. And as for the baſeneſs of 


many of the experiments ; as long as they be God's works, they are honourable enough. 


And for the vulgarneſs of them, true axioms muſt be drawn from plain experience, 
and not from gl, 4 his lordſhip's __ to make 2 Pm gar not 
Plain things wonders ; and that experience likewiſe muſt be broken and grinded, and 
not whole, or as it groweth. And for uſe; his lordſhip hath often in his mouth, 
the two kinds of experiments; experimenta fructifera, and experimenta lucife- 
ra: experiments of uſe, and experiments of light : and he reporteth himſelf, 
whether he were not a firange man, that ſhould think that light 22 no uſe, be- 

Vol. I. Gg | cauſe 
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it hath no matter. Further, his lordſhip thought good alſo to add unto ma 
74 experiments tbemſelves ſome gloſs of the cauſes ; that in the ſucceeding 3 
of interpreting nature, and framing axioms, all things may be in more readineſi. 
And for the cauſes herein by him aſgned; bis lordſhip perſuaderh himſelf, they are 
far more certain, than thoſe that are rendred by others; not for any excellency of 
his own wit (as his lordſhip is wont to ſay) but in reſpect of his continual converſa. 
tion with nature, and experience. He did confider likewiſe, that by this addition 
of cauſes, mens minds (which make ſo much haſte to out the cauſes of things ) 
would not think themſelves utterly loft, in a vaſt of experience, but 772 upon 
theſe ow uch as they are, a little, till true axioms may be more fully diſcoverel. 
1 ct ard his lordſhip ſay alſo, that one great reaſon, why he would not put theſs 
particulars into any exatt method (though he that looketh attentively into them, ſtg11 
find that they have a ſecret order ) was, becauſe he concetved that other men wout1 
now think that they could do the like ; and ſo go on with a further collection: which, 
if the method been exact, many would have deſpaired to attain by imitating, 


A for his lordfhip's love of order, I can refer any man to his lordſhip's latin bool, 


De Augmentis Scientiarum; which (if my judgment be any thing) is written in 
the exaligſ order, that I know any writing to be. I will conclude with an uſual 
ſpeech of bis lordſhip's : That this work of his Natural Hiſtory is the World a 
God made it, and not as men have made it; for that it hath nothing of imagination. 


W. RAWLEY. 


This epiſtle is the ſame, that ſhould have been prefixed to this book, if his lordſhip had lived, 
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Experiments in conſort, touching the ſtraining and paſſing of bodies one through = 
| another ; which they call Percolation. 


IG a pit 7 the ſea-ſhore, ſomewhat above the high- water mark, and 
D fink it as deep as the low-water mark; and as the tide cometh in, it will 
with water, freſh and potable. This is commonly practiſed upon the coaſt 
of Barbary, where other freſh water is wanting. And Cæſar knew this well 
when he was beſieged in Alexandria: for by digging of pits in the ſea-ſhore, 
he did fruſtrate the laborious works of the enemies, which had turned the ſea- 
water upon the wells of Alexandria; and ſo ſaved his army being then in deſpe- 
ration. But Cæſar miſtook the cauſe, for he thought that all ſea-ſands had na- 
tural ſprings of freſh water: but it is plain, that it is the ſea-water; becauſe 
the pit filleth according to the meaſure of the tide: and the ſea- water paſſing 
or ſtraining through the ſands, leaveth the ſaltneſs. | . 
2. I REMEMBER to have read, that trial hath been made of ſalt- water paſſed 
through earth, through ten veſſels, one within another ; and yet.it hath not loſt 
its faltneſs, as to become potable : but the ſame man faith, that (by the relation 
of another) ſalt-water drained through twenty veſſels, hath become freſh. This 
experiment ſeemeth to croſs that other of pits made by the ſea- ſide; and yet 
but in part, if it be true that twenty repetitions do the effect. But it is worth 
the note, how poor the imitations of nature are in common courſe of experi- 
ments, except they be led by great judgment, and ſome good light of axioms. 
For firſt, there is no ſmall difference between a paſſage of water Gough twenty 
ſmall veſſels, and through ſuch a diſtance, as between the low-water and high- 
water mark. Secondly, there is a great difference between earth and ſand; for 
all earth hath in it a kind of nitrous ſalt, from which ſand is more free; and 
beſides, earth doth not ſtrain the water ſo finely, as ſand doth. But there is a 
third point, that I ſuſpect as much or more than the other two; and that is, 
that in the experiment of tranſmiſſion of the ſea-water into the pits, the water 
riſeth ; but in the experiment of tranſmiſſion of the water through the veſlels, 
it falleth, Now certain it is, that the ſalter part of water (once ſalted through- : 
out) goeth to the bottom. And therefore no marvel, if the draining of water | * 
by deſcent, doth not make it freſh: beſides, I do ſomewhat doubt, that the 
very daſhing of the water, that cometh from the ſea, is more proper to ſtrike 
off the ſalt part, than where the water ſlideth of its own motion. 
3. Ir ſeemeth percolation, or tranſmiſſion (which is commonly called ſtrain- 
ing) 1s a good kind of ſeparation, not only of thick from thin, and groſs from 
fine, but of more ſubtile natures; and varieth according to the body through 
which the tranſmiſſion is made: as if through a woollen bag, the liquor leaveth 
the fatneſs; if through ſand, the faltneſs, etc. They ſpeak of ſevering wine 
from water, paſſing it through ivy wood, or through other the like porous body; 
but non conſtat. | " pal 
4. Tur gum of trees (which we ſee to be commonly ſhining and clear) is 
but a fine paſſage or ſtraining of the juice of the tree through the wood and 
bark. And in like manner, Corniſh diamonds, and rock rubies (which are yet 
more reſplendent than gums) are the fine exudations of ſtone. .. 
F. ARISTOTLE giveth the cauſe, vainly, why the feathers of birds are of more 
lively colours, than the hairs of beaſts; for no beaſt hath any fine azure, or carna- 


tion, 
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8 ir. He faith, it is becauſe birds are more in the beams of the 
2 x that is manifeſtly untrue; for cattle are more 1n the ſun than 
birds, that live commonly in the woods, or in ſome covert. The true cauſe is, 
that the excrementitious moiſture of living creatures, which maketh as well the 
feathets in birds, as the hair in beaſts, paſſeth in birds through a finer and more 
delicate ſtrainer than it doth in beaſts: for feathers paſs through quills ; and hair 
n. a 

"7 ; Fen cifying of liquors by adheſion, is an inward percolation ; and is ef. 
feed, when ſome cleaving body is mixed and agitated with the liquors; whereby 
the groſſer part of the liquor ſticks to that cleaving body; and fo the finer parts are 
freed from the groſſer. So the apothecaries clarify their ſyrups by whites of eggs, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify; which whites of eggs gather all 
the dregs and groſſer par of cad yum to them; and after the ſyrup being ſet on 
the fire, the whites of eggs themſelves harden, and are taken forth. So ippocraſs 
is clarified by mixing with milk, and ſtirring it about, and then paſſing it throu 
a woollen bag, which they call Hippocrates's Sleeve, and the cleaving nature of the 
milk draweth the powder of the ſpices, and groſſer parts of the liquor to it; and 
in the paſſage they ſtick upon the woollen bag. s 

7. Tus clarifying of water is an experiment tending to health; beſides the 
pleaſure of the eye, when water is cryſtalline. It is effected by caſting in and placing 
pebbles at the head of a current, that the water may ſtrain through them. 

8, Ir may be, percolation doth not only cauſe clearneſs and ſplendour, but 


ſweetneſs of favour; for that alſo followeth as well as clearneſs, when the finer 


rts are ſevered from the groſſer. So it is found, that the ſweats of men, that 
3 much heat, and exerciſe much, and have clean bodies, and fine ſkins, do 
ſmell ſweet; as was ſaid of Alexander; and we ſee, commonly that gums have 
ſweet odours. 


Experiments in conſort, touching Motion of bodies upon their preſſure. 

9. TAKE a glaſs, and put water into it, and wet your finger, and draw it round 
about the lip of the glaſs, preſſing it ſomewhat hard; and after you have drawn it 
ſome few times about, it will make the water friſk and ſprinkle up, in a fine dew. 
This inſtance doth excellently demonſtrate the force of compreſſion in a ſolid 
body: for whenſoever a ſolid body (as wood, ſtone, metal, etc.) is preſſed, there 
is an inward tumult in the parts thereof, ſeeking to deliver themſelves from the 
compreſſion: and this is the cauſe of all violent motion. Wherein it is ſtrange 
in the higheſt degree, that this motion hath never been obſerved, nor inquired; 
it being of all motions the moſt common, and the chief root of all itocharical 
operations. This motion worketh in round at firſt, by way of proof and ſearch 
which way to deliver itſelf; and then worketh in progreſs, where it findeth the 
deliverance eaſieſt. In liquors this motion is viſible; for all liquors ſtrucken make 
round circles, and withal daſh; but in ſolids (which break not) it is ſo ſubtile, as 
it is inviſible; but nevertheleſs bewrayeth itſelf by many effects; as in this inſtance 


whereof we ſpeak. For the preſſure of the finger, furthered by the wetting (be- 


cauſe it ſticketh ſo much the better unto the lip of the glaſs): after ſome continu- 


ance, putteth all the ſmall parts of the glaſs into work; that they ſtrike the water 
ſharply; from which percuſſion that ſprinkling cometh. ©_ 

10. IF you ſtrike or pierce a ſolid body, that is brittle, as glaſs; or ſugar, it break- 
eth not only where the immediate force is; but breaketh all about into ſhivers 


and fitters; the motion, upon the preſſure, ſearching all ways, and breaking where 


it findeth the body weakeſt. 


11. Tur powder in ſhot, being dilated into ſuch a flame as endureth not com- 
reſſion, moveth likewiſe in round (the flame being in the nature of a liquid 
y) ſometimes recoiling, ſometimes breaking the piece, but generally diſ- 
charging the bullet, becauſe there it findeth eaſieſt deliverance. 
12. Tus motion <P way and the reciprocal thereof, which is motion 
upon tenſure, we uſe to call (by one common name) motion of liberty; which 
is, when = body, being forced to a preternaturalextent or dimenſion, delivereth 
and reſtoreth itſelf to the natural: as when a blown bladder (preſſed) riſeth again; 
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| or when leather or cloth tentured, ſpring back. Theſe two motions (of which 


infinite inſtances) we ſhall handle in due place. | 

ra motion _ preſſure is excellently alſo demonſtrated in ſounds; as 
when one chimeth upon a bell, it ſoundeth; but as ſoon as he layeth his hand 

n it, the ſound ceaſeth: and ſo the ſound of a virginal ſtring, as ſoon as the 
oil of the jack falleth from it, ſtoppeth. For theſe ſounds are produced by the 
{ubtile percuſſion of the minute parts of the bell, or ſtring, upon the air; all one, 
as the water is cauſed to leap by the ſubtile percuſſion o | the minute parts of the 
glaſs, upon the water, whereof we ſpake a little before in the ninth experiment. 
For you muſt not take it to be the local ſhaking of the bell, or ſtring, that doth: 


it: as we ſhall fully declare, when we come hereafter to handle ſounds. 


Experiments in conſort, touching ſeparations of bodies by eight: 
14. TAKE a glaſs with a belly and a long neb; fill the belly (in part) with 


water: take alſo another glaſs, whereinto put claret wine and water mingled; re- 


verſe the firſt glaſs, with the belly upwards, ſtopping the neb with your finger ; 


then dip the mouth of it within the ſecond glaſs, and remove your finger: continue 


it in that poſture for a time; and it will unmingle the wine from the water : the 
wine aſcending and ſettling in the top of the upper glaſs; and the water deſcending 
and ſettling in the bottom of the lower glaſs. The paſlage is apparent to the eye; 
for you ſhall ſee the wine, as it were, in a ſmall vein, riſing through the water. 
For handſomeneſs ſake (becauſe the working requireth ſome ſmall time) it were 
good you hang the upper glaſs upon a nail. But as ſoon as there is gathered ſo 
much pure and unmixed water. in the bottom of the lower glaſs, as that the 
mouth of the upper glaſs dippeth into it, the motion ceaſeth. 

15. LeT the upper glaſs be wine, and the lower water; there followeth no 
motion at all. Let the upper glaſs be water pure, the lower water coloured, or; 
contrariwiſe, there followeth no motion at all. But it hath been tried, that though 
the mixture of wine and water, in the lower glaſs, be three parts water and but 
one wine, yet it doth not dead the motion. This ſeparation of water and wine 
appeareth to be made by weight; for it muſt beof bodies of unequal weight, or elſe 
it worketh not; and the heavier body muſt ever be in the upper glaſs. But then 
note withal, that the water being made penſile, and there being a great weight 
of water in the belly of the glaſs, ſuſtained by a ſmall pillar of water in the neck 
of the glaſs, it is that which ſetteth the motion on work: for water and wine 
in one glaſs, with long ſtanding, will hardly ſever. | 

16, Tus experiment would be extended from mixtures of ſeveral liquors, to 
ſimple bodies which conſiſt of ſeveral fimilar parts: try it therefore with brine 
or ſalt- water, and freſh-water: placing the ſalt-water (which is the heavier) in 


the upper glaſs; and ſee whether the freſh will come above. Try it alſo with 
water thick ares and pure water; and ſee whether the water, which cometh 


cock made in the belly of the upper glaſs. | 


| liquors and air. | 

17. In bodies containing fine ſpirits, which do eafily diſſipate, when you make 
infuſions, the rule is; a ſhort ſtay of the body in the liquor, receiveth the ſpirit; 
and a longer Hays confoundeth it; becauſe it draweth forth the earthy part withal, 
which embaſeth the finer. And therefore it is an error in phyſicians, to reſt ſim- 
ply upon the length of ſtay, for increaſing the virtue. But if you will have the 
infuſion ſtrong, in thoſe kinds of bodies which have fine ſpirits, your way is not 
to give longer time, but to repeat the infuſion of the body oftner. Take violets, 
and infuſe a good pugil of them in a quart of vinegar; let them ſtay three quar- 


ters of an hour, and take them forth, and refreſh the infuſion with like uantiex 
as 


of new violets, ſeven times; and it will make a vinegar ſo freſh of the 9057 


if, a twelvemonth after, it be brought you in a faucer, you ſhall ſmell it before it 
come at you. Note, that it ſmelleth more pe | 
after, than at firſt, 3 


Vor: J. : H h 


18. THis 
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18. Tuis rule, which we have given, is of ſingular uſe for the preparations of 
medicines, and other infuſions. As for example: the leaf of burrage hath an ex- 
cellent ſpirit to repreſs the — vapour of duſky melanchol and fo to cure 
madneſs: but nevertheleſs if the leaf be infuſed long, it yieldeth forth but a raw - 
ſubſtance, of no virtue: therefore I ſuppoſe, that if in the muſt of wine, or wort 
of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, the burrage ſtay aſmall time, and 
be often changed with freſh; it will make a ſovereign drink for melancholy paſ- 
fons. And the like I conceive of orange flowers. 7948 Booty 

19. RyuBARB hath manifeſtly in it parts of contrary operations: parts that 
purge; and parts that bind the body: and the firſt lie looſer, and the latter lie 
deeper: fo = if you infuſe rhubarb for an hour, and cruſh it well, it will purge 


better, and bind the body leſs after the purging, than if it had ſtood twenty four 


hours; this is tried: but I conceive likewiſe, that by repeating the infuſion of 
rhubarb, ſeveral times (as was faid of violets) letting each ſtay in but a ſmall 
time; you may make it as ſtrong a purging medicine, as ſcammony. And it is 
not a ſmall thing won in phyſick, if you can make rhubarb, and other medicines 
that are benedict, as ſtrong purgers, as thoſe that are not without ſome malignity. 

20. PuRGiNG medicines, for the moſt part, have their purgative virtue in a 
fine ſpirit; as appeareth by that they endure not boiling without much loſs of vir- 
tue. And therefore it is of good uſe in phyſick, if you can retain the purging 
virtue, and take away the unpleaſant taſte of the purger; which it is like you may 
do, by this courſe of infuſing oft, with little ſtay. For it 1s probable, that- the 
horrible and odious taſte is in the groſſer part. 

21. GENERALLY, the working by infuſions, is groſs and blind, except you 


firſt try the iſſuing of the ſeveral parts of the body, which of them iſſue more 


ſpeedily, and which more ſlowly ; and ſo by apportioning the time, can take and 


leave that quality, which you dehre. This to know there are two ways; the one 


to try what long ſtay, and what ſhort ſtay worketh, as hath been ſaid ; the other 
to try in order the ſucceeding infuſions of one and the ſame body, ſucceſſively, 
in ſeveral liquors. As for example; take orange pills, or roſemary, or cinnamon, 
or what you will; and let them infuſe half an hour in water: then take them out, 
and infuſe them again in other water; and fo the third time: and then taſte and 
conſider the firſt water, the ſecond, and the third: and you will find them 
593 44 not only in ſtrength and weakneſs, but otherwiſe in taſte or odour; for 
it may be the firſt water will have more of the ſcent, as more fragrant; and the 
ſecond more of the taſte, as more bitter or biting, efc. | 
22. Inpvus10Ns in air (for ſo we may well call odours) have the ſame diverſi- 
ties with infuſions in water; in that the ſeveral odours (which are in one flower, 
or other body) iſſue at ſeveral times; ſome earlier, ſome later: ſo we find that vio- 
lets, woodbines, ſtrawberries, yield a pleaſing ſcent, that cometh forth firſt ; but 
ſoon after an ill ſcent quite differing from the former. Which is cauſed, not ſo 
much by mellowing, as by the late iſſuing of the groſſer ſpirit. 
23. As we may deſire to extract the fineſt ſpirits in ſome caſes ; ſo we may de- 
fire alſo to diſcharge them (as hurtful) in ſome other. So wine burnt, by reaſon 
of the evaporating of the finer ſpirit, enflameth leſs, and is beſt in agues: opium 
loſeth ſome of his poiſonous quality, if it be vapoured out, mingled with ſpirit of 
wine, or the like: ſena loſeth ſomewhat of its windineſs by decoCting ; and 
(generally) ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion, or evaporation. And 


even in infuſions in things that are of too high a ſpirit, you were better pour off 


the firſt infuſion, after a ſmall time, and uſe the latter. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the appetite of continuation in liquids. 

24. BUBBLES are in the form of an hemiſphere; air within, and a little ſkin of 
water without: and it ſeemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the air ſhould riſe ſo ſwiftly, 
while it is in the water; and when it cometh to the top, ſhould be ſtayed by ſo 
weak a cover as that of the bubble is. But as for the ſwift aſcent of the air, while 
it is under the water, that is a motion of percuſſion from the water; which itſelf 
deſcending, driveth up the air; and no motion of levity in the air. And this 
Democritus called motus plagae. In this common experiment, the cauſe of the 


. encloſure 
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encloſure of the bubble is, for that the appetite to reſiſt ſeparation, or diſcontinu- 


1 1 
as we ſee in this of the bubble: we ſee it alſo in little glaſſes of ſpittle that children 
make of ruſhes ; and in caſtles of bubbles, which they make by blowing into 
water, having obtained a little degree of tenacity by mixture of ſoap: we fee it 
alſo in the ſtillicides of water, which if there be water enough to follow, will draw 
themſelves into a ſmall thread, becauſe they will not diſcontinue; but if there be 
no remedy, then they caſt themſelves into round drops ; which is the figure that 
ſaveth the body moſt from diſcontinuance : the ſame reaſon is of the roundneſs of 
the bubble, as well for the ſkin of water, as for the air within : for the air like- 
wiſe avoideth diſcontinuance; and therefore caſteth itſelf into a round figure. And 
for the ſtop and arreſt of the air a little while, it ſheweth that the air of itſelf hath 
little or no appetite of aſcending. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the making of artificial ſprings. 

25. Tux rejection, which I continually uſe, of experiments (though it appeareth 
not) is infinite; but yet if an experiment be probable in the work, and of great 
uſe, I receive it, but deliver it as doubtful. It was reported by a ſober man, that 
an artificial fpring may be made thus: Find out a hanging ground, where there is 
a good quick fall of rain- water. Lay a half- trough of ſtone, of a good length, 
three or four foot deep within the ſame 3 with one end upon the high 
ground, the other upon the low. Cover the trough with brakes a good thickneſs, 
and caſt ſand upon ou top of the brakes: you ſhall ſee (faith he) that after ſome 
ſhowers are paſt, the lower end of the trough will run like a ſpring of water : 
which is no marvel, if it hold while the rain-water laſteth ; but he faid it would 
continue long time after the rain is paſt: as if the water did multiply itſelf upon 


the air, by the help of the coldneſs and condenſation of the earth, and the conſort 
of the firſt water. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the venomous quality of man's fleſh: 

26. Tux French (which put off the name of the French diſeaſe, unto the name 
of the diſeaſe of Naples) do report, that at the ſiege of Naples, there were certain 
wicked merchants that barrelled up man's fleſh (of ſome that had been lately ſlain 
in Barbary) and ſold it for tunney; and that upon that foul and high nouriſhment, 
was the original of that diſeaſe. Which may well be; for that it is certain, that 
the canibals in the Weſt-Indies eat man's fleſh ; and the Weſt-Indies were full of 
the pox when they were firſt diſcovered : and at this day the mortaleſt poiſons, 
practiſed by the Weſt-Indians, have ſome mixture of the blood, or fat, or fleſh 
of man: and divers witches and ſorcereſſes, as well amongſt the heathen, as 


amongſt the chriſtians, have fed upon man's fleſh, to aid (as it ſeemeth) their 
imagination, with high and foul vapours. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the verſion and tranſmutation of air into water. 


27. Ir ſeemeth that there be theſe ways (in likelihood) of verſion of vapours or 
air, into water and moiſture. The firſt is cold; which doth manifeſtly condenſe ; 
as we ſee in the contracting of the air in the weather-glaſs ; whereby it is a de- 
gree nearer to water. We ſee it alſo in the generation of ſprings, which the an- 
tients thought (very probably) to be made by the verſion of air into water, holpen 
by the reſt, which the air hath in thoſe parts; whereby it cannot diſſipate. And 
by the coldneſs of rocks; for there ſprings are chiefly generated. We ſee it alſo 

in the effects of the cold of the middle region (as they call it) of the air; which 
produceth dews and rains. And the 7 of turning water into ice, by 


ſnow, nitre, and falt (whereof we ſhall ſpeak hereafter) would be transferred to 
the turning of air into water. The ſecond way is by compreſſion ; as in ſtilla- 


tories, where the vapour is turned back upon itſelf, by the encounter of the ſides 


of the ſtillatory; and in the dew upon the covers of boiling pots; and in the dew 


towards rain, upon marble and wainſcot. But this is like to do no great effect; 


except it be upon vapours, and groſs air, that are already very near in degree to 
| OY | | | water. 
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he third is that, which may be ſearched into, but doth not yet appear; 
hich is, by mingling of moiſt vapours with air; and trying if they will not bring 
a return of more water, than the water was at firſt: for if fo, that increaſe is a 
verſion of the air: therefore put water into the bottom of a ſtillatory, with the neh 
topped; weigh the water firſt; hang in the middle of the ſtillatory a large ſpunge 
— 2 what quantity of water you can cruſh out of it; and what it is more, or 
leſs, compared with the water ſpent ; for you muſt underſtand, that if any verſion 
can be wrought, it will be eaſilieſt done in ſmall pores: and that is the reaſon why 
we preſcribe a ſpunge. The fourth way is probable alſo, though not appearing, 
which is, by receiving the air into the {mall pores of bodies: for (as hath been 
ſaid) every thing in ſmall quantity is more ealy for verſion ; and tangible bodies 
have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but endeavour to ſubact it into a more 
denſe body: but in entire bodies it is checked; becauſe if the air ſhould condenſe, 


there is nothing to ſucceed : therefore it muſt be in looſe bodies, as ſand, and 


powder; which, we ſee, if they lie cloſe, of themſelves gather moiſture. 


Experiment ſolitary touching helps towards the beauty and good features of perſons, 


28. Ir is reported by ſome of the ancients; that whelps, or other creatures, 
if they be put young into ſuch a cage or box, as they cannot riſe to their ſtature, 
but may increaſe in breadth or length, will grow accordingly as they can get room: 
which if it be true and faiſible, and that the young creature ſo preſſed, and ſtrait- 
ened, doth not thereupon die; it is a means to produce dwarf creatures, and in 
a very ſtrange figure. This is certain, and noted long ſince; that the preſſure or 
forming of parts of creatures, when they are very young, doth alter the ſhape not 
4 little; as the ſtroaking of the heads of infants, between the hands, was noted of 
old, to make E which ſhape of the head, at that time, was eſteemed. 
And the raiſing gently of the bridge of the noſe, doth prevent the deformity of a 
ſaddle noſe. Which obſervation well weighed, may teach a means to make the 
perſons of men and women, in many kinds, more comely, and better featured, 
than otherwiſe they would be ; by the forming and ſhaping of them in their in- 
fancy: as by ſtroaking up the calves of the legs, to keep them from falling down 
too low ; and by ſtroaking up the forehead, to keep them from being low-fore- 
headed. And it is a common practice to ſwathe infants, that they may grow more 
ſtraight, and better ſhaped: and we ſee young women, by wearing ſtrait bodice, 
keep themſelves from being groſs and corpulent. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the condenſing of air in ſuch ſort as it may put on 
8 werght, and yield nouriſhment. | 
29. Ox1ons, as they hang, will many of them ſhoot forth; and fo will 
penny-royal; and ſo will an herb called orpin; with which they uſe in the country 
to trim their houſes, binding it to a lath or ſtick, and ſetting it againſt a wall. 
We ſee it likewiſe, more eſpecially, in the greater ſemper-vive, which will put out 
branches, two or three years: but it is true, that commonly they wrap the root 
in a cloth beſmeared with oil, and renew it once in half a year. The like is re- 
ported by ſome of the ancients, of the ſtalks of lilies. - The cauſe is; for that 
theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſucculent moiſture, which is not apt to 
exhale ; and ſo is able, from the old ſtore, without drawing help from the earth, 
to ſuffice the ſprouting of the more: and this ſprouting is chiefly in the late ſpring, 
or early ſummer; which are the times of putting forth. We ſee alſo, that ſtumps 
of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth ſprouts for a time. But it is a 
noble tial, and of very great conſequence, to try whether theſe things, in the 
10 do increaſe weight; which muſt be tried, by weighing them before 
hey be hanged up; and afterwards again, when they are ſprouted. For if they 
increaſe not in weight, then it is no more but this; that what they ſend forth in 
the ſprout, they loſe in ſome other part: but if they gather weight, then it is 
magnale naturae; for it ſheweth that air may be made ſo to be condenſed, as to be 
converted into a denſe body; whereas the race and period of all things, here above 
the earth, is to extenuate and turn things to be more pneumatical and rare; and not 
to be retrograde, from pneumatical to that which is denſe. It ſheweth alſo, that air 
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this, the experiment of the ſemper- vive, muſt be made without oiling the cloth; 
for elſe; it may be, the plant receiveth nouriſhment from the oil. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the commixture of flame and air, and the great 
| force thereof. 


ſpirits of vegetables, and living creatures. In gun-powder, the force of it hath 
been aſcribed to rarefaction of the earthy ſubſtance into flame; and thus far it is 
true: and then (forſooth) it is become another element ; the form whereof occu- 
pieth more place; and ſo, of neceſſity, followeth a dilatation : and therefore, 
leſt two bodies ſhould be in one place, there muſt needs alſo follow an expulſion 
of the pellet; or blowing up of the mine. But theſe are crude and ignorant ſpecu- 
lations. For flame, if there were nothing elſe, except it were in very great quan- 
tity, will be ſuffocate with any hard body, ſuch as a pellet is; or the barrel of a 
gun; ſo as the flame would not expel the hard body; but the hard body would 
kill the lame, and not ſuffer it to kindle, or ſpread. But the cauſe of this fo 
potent a motion, is the nitre (which we call otherwiſe ſalt- petre) which having in 
it a notable crude and windy ſpirit, firſt by the heat of the fire ſuddenly dilateth 


itſelf (and we know that ſimple air, being preternaturally attenuated by heat, 


will make itſelf room, and break and blow up that which reſiſteth it;) and ſecondly, 
when the nitre hath dilated itſelf, it bloweth abroad the flame, as an inward bel- 


lows. And therefore we ſee that brimſtone, pitch, camphire, wild-fire, and 


divers other inflammable matters, though they burn cruelly, and are hard to 
quench, yet they make no ſuch fiery wind, as gun-powder doth : and on the 


other ſide, we ſee that quick-filver (which is a moſt crude and watry body) heated, 


and pentin, hath the like force with gun-powder. As for living creatures, it is 
certain, their vital ſpirits are a ſubſtance compounded of an airy and flamy matter ; 
and though air and flame being free, will not well mingle; yet bound: in by a 
body that hath ſome fixing, they will. For that you may belt ſee in thoſe two 
bodies (which are their aliments) water and oil ; for they likewiſe will not well 


mingle of themſelves; but in the bodies of plants, and living creatures, they will. 


It is no marvel therefore, that a ſmall quantity of ſpirits, in the cells of the brain 
and canals of the finews, are able to move the whole body (which is of fo great 
maſs) both with ſo great force, as in wreſtling, leaping; and with ſo great ſwift- 
neſs, as in playing Keinen upon the lute. Such is the force of theſe two natures, 
air and flame, when they incorporate. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the ſecret nature of flame. 

31. TAKE a ſmall wax candle, and put it in a ſocket of braſs or iron; then ſet 
it upright in a porringer full of ſpirit of wine, heated: then ſet both the candle and 
ſpirit of wine on fire, and you ſhall ſee the flame of the candle open itſelf, and 
become four or five times bigger than otherwiſe it would have been ; and appear 
in figure globular, and not in pyramis. You ſhall ſee alſo, that the inward flame 
of the candle keepeth colour, and doth not wax any whit blue towards the colour 
of the outward flame of the ſpirit of wine. This is a noble inſtance; wherein two 
things are moſt remarkable: the one, that one flame within another quencheth 
not; but is a fixed body, and continueth as air or water do. And therefore 
flame would ſtill aſcend upwards in one greatneſs, if it were not quenched on the 
lides: and the greater the flame is at the bottom, the higher is the riſe. The 
other, that flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or water 
with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting 
bodies. It appeareth alſo, that the form of a pyramis in flame, which we uſually 
ſee, is merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the ſides of the 
flame, cruſheth it, and extenuateth it into that form; for of itſelf it would be 
round; and therefore ſmoak is in the figure of a pyramis reverſed ; for the air 
quencheth the flame, and receiveth the ſmoak. Nete alſo, that the flame of the 
candle, within the flame of the ſpirit of wine, is troubled ; and doth not only 
open and move upwards, but moveth waving, and to and fro: as if flame of its 
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| Experiments in confort touching purging medicines. 

»6, Tür tion of purging medicines, and the cauſes thereof, have been 
2 e and fo, according 'to the flothful manner of men, it is 
referred to a hidden propriety, a ſpecifical virtue, and a fourth quality, and the 
like ſhifts of ignorance. The cauſes of purging are divers: all plain and per- 
ſpicuous; and throughly maintained by experience. The firſt is, that whatſoever 
cannot be overcome and digeſted by the ftomach, is by the ftomach either put up 
by vomit, or put down to the guts; and by that motion of expulſion in the ſto- 
mach and guts, other parts of the body (as the orifices of the veins, and the like) 
are moved to expel by conſent. For nothing is more frequent than motion of 
conſent in the body of man. This ſurcharge of the ſtomach is cauſed either by 
the quality of the medicine, or by the quantity. The qualities are three : extreme 
bitter, as in aloes, coloquintida, etc. loathſome and of horrible taſte, as in agarick, 
black hellebore, etc. and of ſecret qe yes and 1 towards man's 
body, many times not appearing much in the taſte, as in ſcammony, mechoachan, 
antimony, etc. And note well, that if there be any medicine that purgeth, and 
hath neither of the firſt two manifeſt qualities, it is to be held ſuſpected as a kind 
of poiſon ; for that it worketh either by corroſion, or by a ſecret malignity, and 
enmity to nature: and therefore ſuch medicines are warily to be prepared and 
uſed, The quantity of that which is taken doth alfo cauſe purging; as we ſee 
in a great quantity of new milk from the cow ; yea and a great quantity of meat; 
for ſurfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and downwards. Therefore 


we ſee generally, that the working of purging medicines cometh two or three hours 


after the medicines taken; for that the ſtomach firſt maketh a proof, whether it 
can ooncoct them. And the like happeneth after ſurfeits, or milk in too great 
antity. 
9 % ſecond cauſe is morgication of the orifices of the parts; eſpecially of the 
meſentery veins; as it is ſeen, that ſalt, or any ſuch thing that is ſharp and biting, 
put into the fundament, doth provoke the part to expel; and muſtard EE 
ſneezing: and any ſharp thing to the eyes provoketh tears. And therefore we ſee 
that almoſt all purgers have a kind of twitching and vellication, beſides the griping 
which cometh of wind. And if this mordication be in an over-high degree, it is 
little better than the corroſion of poiſon; as it cometh to paſs ſometimes in anti- 
mony, eſpecially if it be given to bodies not replete with humours; for where 
humours abound, the humours ſave the parts. | 


38. Tue third cauſe is attraction: for J do not deny, but that purging medi- 


eines have in them a direct force of attraction; as drawing plaiſters have in ſurgery: 
and we ſee ſage, or betony bruiſed, ſneezing powder, and other powders or liquors 
(which the phyſicians call errhines) put into the noſe, draw phlegm and water from 
the head ; Lee fo it is in apophlegmatiſms and gargariſms, that draw the rheum 
down by the palate. And by this virtue, no doubt, ſome purgers draw more one 
humour, and ſome another, according to the opinion received: as rhubarb draw- 
eth choler; ſena melancholy; agarick phlegm, etc. but yet (more or leſs) they 
draw promifcuouſly. And note alſo, that beſides fanpathy between the purger 
and the humour, there is alſo another cauſe, why ſome medicines draw ſome 
humour more than another. And it is, for that ſome medicines work quicker 


than others: they that draw quick, draw only the lighter and more fluid humours ; 


and they that draw ſlow, work upon the more tough and viſcous humours. And 
therefore men muſt beware how they take rhubarb, and the like, alone familiarly; 
for it taketh only the lighteſt part of the humour away, and leaveth the maſs of 
humours more obſtinate. And the like may be ſaid of wormwood, which is ſo 
much magnified. | 

39. Tur fourth cauſe is flatuoſity ; for wind ſtirred moveth to expel: and we 
find that in effect all purgers have in them a raw ſpirit, or wind; which is the 
* caufe of tortion in the ſtomach and belly. And therefore purgers loſe 
moſt of them) the virtue, by decoction upon the fire; and for that cauſe are 
gwen chiefly in infuſion, juice, or powder. 


150. Tar fifth cauſe is compreſſion, or eruſhing: as when water is cruſhed out 
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of . ſo ve ſee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs by contraction of the 
oh S parts; andi ſo er likewiſe cauſe rheums and defluxions 
from the head; and ſome aſtringent plaiſters cruſh out purulent matter. This 
kind of ,operation 1s not found in many medicines: myrobalanes have it; and it 
may be the barks of peaches; for this virtue requireth an aſtriction; but ſuch an 
aſtriction as is not grateful to the body; (for a pleaſing aſtriction doth rather bind 
in the humours, than expel them :) and therefore, ſuch aſtriction is found in 
things of an harſh taſte. wel bog 244 49] (USA I 

41. Tux ſixth cauſe is lubrefaction and relaxation. As we ſee in medicines 
emollient; ſuch as are milk, honey, mallows, lettice, mercurial, pellitory of the 
wall, and others. There is alſo a ſecret virtue of relaxation in cold : for the 
heat of the body bindeth the parts and humours together, which cold relaxethe 
as it is ſeen in urine, blood, pottage, or the like; which, if they be cold, break 
and diſſolve. And by this kind of relaxation, fear looſeneth the belly; becauſe 
the heat retiring inwards towards the heart, the guts and other parts are relax- 
ed; in the ſame manner as fear alſo cauſeth trembling in the finews. And of | 
this kind of purgers are ſome medicines made of mercury. RT | 

42. THE t. cauſe is abſterſion; which is plainly a ſcouring off, or in- 
cifion of the more viſcous humours, and making the humours more fluid; and 
cutting between them and the part ; as is found in nitrous water, which ſcoureth 
linen cloth (ſpeedily) from the foulnefs. But this incifion muſt be by a ſharp- 
neſs, without aſtriction: which we find in ſalt, wormwood, oxymel, and the like. 

43. THERE be medicines that move ſtools, and not urine ; ſome other, urine, 
and not ſtools. Thoſe that purge by ſtool, are ſuch as enter not at all, or little 
into the meſentery veins ; but either at the firſt are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, 
and therefote move immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe are afterwards 
rejected by the meſentery veins, and ſo turn likewiſe, downwards to the guts; 
and of theſe two kinds are moſt purgers. But thoſe that move urine, are ſuch 
as are* well digeſted of the ſtomach, and well received alſo of the meſentery 
veins; ſo they come as far as the liver, which ſendeth urine to the bladder, as 
the whey of blood: and thoſe medicines being opening and piercing, do for- 
tify the operation of the liver, in ſending down the wheyey part of the blood 
to the reins. For medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, 
as ſolutive do. | 5 | 175 7 

44. THERE be divers medicines, which in greater quantity move ſtool, and 
in ſmaller urine; and fo contrariwiſe, ſome that in greater quantity, move urine, 
and in ſmaller, ſtool. Of the former ſort is rhubarb, and ſome others. The 
cauſe is, for that rhubarb is a medicine, which the ſtomach in a ſmall quantity 
doth digeſt and overcome (being not flatuous nor loathſome) and ſo ſende 
it to the meſentery veins; and ſo being opening, it helpeth down urine: but in 


aà greater quantity, the ſtomach cannot overcome it, and ſo it goeth to the guts. 


Pepper by ſome of the ancients is noted to be of the ſecond fort; which being 
in ſmall quantity, moveth wind in the ſtomach and guts, and ſo expelleth by 


ſtool; but being in greater quantity, diſſipateth the wind; and itſelf getteth to 


ing, it ſendeth down urine more plentifully. yes 


— 


Experiments in conſort touching meats and drinks that are moſt nouriſhing. 


45. WE have ſpoken of evacuating of the body; we will now ſpeak ſome- 


In vegetables, there is one part that is more nouriſhing than another ; as grains 
and roots noutiſh more, -than the leaves; inſomuch as he order of the Foliatanes 
was put down by the pope, as finding leaves unable to nouriſh man's body. 
Whether there be that difference in the fleſh of living creatures, is not well in- 


thing of the filling of it by reſtoratives in conſumptions and emaciating diſeaſes. 


| quired; as whether livers, and other entrails, be not more nouriſhing than the 


outward fleſh, We find that amongſt the Romans, a goole's liver was a great 


delicacy ; inſomuch as they had artificial means to make it fair and great; but 


whether it were more nouriſhing, appeareth not. It is certain, that marrow is 


more nouriſhing than fat. And I conceive that ſome decoction of bones and 


; | ſinews, 


- 
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455 PAY ſkinck (which is a pottage of * nouriſhment) is made 
with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo, which they uſe 
for a reſtorative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. The pulp that is within 


feſh of the crab or crawfiſh. The yolks of eggs are clearly more nouriſhing 
than the whites. So that it ſhould ſeem, that the parts of living creatures that 
lie more inwards, nouriſh more than the outward fleſh; except it be the brain: 
which the ſpirits prey too much upon, to leave it any great virtue of nouriſh- 
ment. It ſeemeth for the nouriſhing of aged men, or men in conſumptions, 
ſome ſuch thing ſhould be deviſed, as ſhould be half chylus, before it be put 
into the ſtomach. | ot Frans! 2355 

46. TAkx two large capons; perboil them upon a ſoft fire, by the ſpace of 
an hour or more, till in effect all the blood be gone. Add in the decoction the 
pill of a ſweet lemon, or a good part of the pill of a citron, and a little mace. 
Cut off the ſhanks, and throw them away. Then with a good ſtrong chop- 
ping-knife, mince the two capons, bones and all, as ſmall as ordinary minced 
meat; put them into a large neat boulter; then take a kilderkin, ſweet, and 
well ſeaſoned, of four gallons of beer, of 8s. ſtrength, new as it cometh from 
the tunning ; make in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of N then thruſt 
into it the boulter (in which the capons are) drawn out in length; let it ſteep in 
it three days and three nights, the bung-hole open, to work ; then cloſe the 
bung-hole, and ſo let it continue a day and a half; then draw it into bottles, 
and you my drink it well after three days bottling ; and it will laſt fix weeks 
(approved.) It drinketh freſh, flowreth and mantleth exceedingly; it drinketh 
not newiſh at all; it is an excellent drink for a conſumption, to be drunk either 
alone, or carded with ſome other beer. It quencheth thirſt, and hath no whit 
of windineſs. Note, that it is not poſſible, that meat and bread, either in broths, 
or taken with drink, as is uſed, ſhould get forth into the veins and outward parts, 
ſo finely and eaſily, as when it is thus incorporate, and made almoſt a chylus 
aforehand. | | 


47. TRIAL would be made of the like brew with potado roots, or burr roots, 


or the pith of artichokes, which are nouriſhing meats: it may be tried alſo 


young deer, erc. | 
48. A MoRTREss made with the brawn of capons, Ae and ſtrained, 
and mingled (after it is made) with like quantity (at the leaſt) of almond but- 
ter, is an excellent meat to nouriſh thoſe that are weak; better than black- 
manger, or jelly: and fo is the cullice of cocks, boiled thick with the like mix- 
ture of almond butter: for the mortreſs or cullice, of itſelf, is more ſavoury 


and ſtrong, and not fo fit for nouriſhing of weak bodies; but the almonds, that 


are not of ſo high a taſte as fleſh, do excellently qualify it. | 

49. INDIAN maiz hath (of certain) an excellent ſpirit of nouriſhment; but 
it muſt be throughly boiled, and made into a maiz-cream like a barley-cream. 
judge the ſame of rice, made into a cream; for rice is in Turky, and other 
countries of the eaſt, moſt fed upon; but it muſt be throughly boiled in reſpect 


of the hardneſs of it, and alſo becauſe otherwiſe it bindeth the body too much. 

50. PISTACHOES, ſo they be good, and not muſty, joined with almonds in 
almond milk; or made into a milk of themſelves, like unto almond milk, but 
more green; are an excellent nouriſher: but you ſhall do well, to add a little 


ginger, ſcraped, becauſe they are not without ſome ſubtile windincſs. 
51. Mixx warm from the cow, is found to be a great nouriſher, and a good 
remedy in conſumptions: but then you muſt put into it, when you milk the 
cow, two little bags; the one of powder of mint, the other of. powder of red 
roſes; for they keep the milk ſomewhat from turning, or curdling in the ſto- 
mach; and put in ſugar alſo, for the ſame cauſe, and partly for the taſte's ſake ; 


but you muſt drink a good draught, that it may ſtay leſs time in the ſtomach, 
leſt it curdle : and let the cup into which you milk the cow, be ſet in a greater 


ao hot water, that you may take it warm. And cow milk thus prepared, 
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the crawfiſh or crab, which they ſpice and butter, is more nouriſhing than the 
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I be better for a conſumption, than aſs milk, which (it is true) turneth 
LP eaſily, but it is a little harſh; marry it is more 554 for N of 
urine, and exulceration of the bladder, and all manner lenifyings. oman's 
milk likewiſe is preſcribed, when all fail; but 1 commend it not, as being a 
little too near the juice of _ body, to be a good nouriſher; except it be in 
hom it is natural. 

4 e ſweet almonds, newly drawn, with ſugar, and a little ſpice, 

upon bread toaſted, is an excellent nouriſher : but then to keep the oil 
29 in the ſtomach, you muſt drink a good draught of mild beer after 
it; and to keep it from relaxing the ſtomach too much, you muſt put in a 

wder of cinnamon. x 

* 7 T He yolks of eggs are of themſelves ſo well prepared by nature for 
nouriſhment, as (fo they be poached, or rare boiled) they need no other pre. 
paration or mixture; yet they may be taken alſo raw, when they are new laid, 
with Malmſey, or ſweet wine; you ſhall do well to put in ſome few ſlices of 
eryngium roots, and a little ambergrice; for by this means, beſides the imme. 
diate faculty of nouriſhment, ſuch drink will NED the back; ſo that it 
will not draw down the urine too faſt; for too much urine doth always hinder 
nouriſhment. OTE Yelp. 

54. MixcinG of meat, as in pies, and buttered minced meat, ſaveth the 
grinding of the teeth; and therefore (no doubt) it is more nouriſhing, eſpecially 
in age, or to them that have weak teeth; but the butter 1s not ſo proper for weak 
bodies; and therefore it were good to moiſten it with a little claret wine, pill 
of lemon, or orange, cut ſmall, ſugar, and a very little cinnamon, or nutmeg, 
As for chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of butter and fat, it were 
to moiſten them, partly with cream, or almond, or piſtacho milk ; or bar- 
, or maiz cream; adding a little coriander ſeed and caraway feed, and a very 
little ſaffron. The more full handling of alimentation we reſerve to the due place. 

Wr have hitherto handled the particulars which yield beſt, and eaſieſt, and 
plentifulleſt nouriſhment; and now we will ſpeak of the beſt means of convey- 
ing and converting the nouriſhment. 

55. Tux firſt means is, to procure that the nouriſhment may not be robbed 
and drawn away; wherein that which we have already ſaid is very material; to 
provide, that the reins draw not too ſtrongly an over-great part of the blood 
into urine. To this add that precept of Ariſtotle, that wine be forborn in all 
conſumptions; for that the ſpirits of the wine do prey upon the roſcid juice of 
the body, and inter-common with the ſpirits of the body, and fo deceive and 
rob them of their nouriſhment. And therefore if the conſumption, growing from 
the weakneſs of the ſtomach, do force you to uſe wine, let it always be burnt, 
that the quicker ſpirits may evaporate; or, at the leaſt, quenched with two little 
wedges of gold, 2 or ſeven times repeated. Add alſo this proviſion, that there 
be not too much expence of the nouriſhment, by exhaling and ſweating : and 
therefore if the patient be apt to ſweat, it muſt be gently reſtrained. But chiefly 
Hippocrates's rule is to be followed, who adviſeth quite contrary to that which 
is in uſe: namely, that the linen, or garment next the fleſh, be in winter dry, 
and oft changed; and in ſummer ſeldom changed, and ſmeared over with oil; 
for certain it is, that any ſubſtance that is fat, doth a little fill the pores of the 
body, and ſtay ſweat, in ſome degree: but the more cleanly way is, to have 


- ſHifting as oft as is fit. | 


56. Tux ſecond means is, to ſend forth the nouriſhment into the parts morc 
ſtrongly; for which the working muſt be by ſtrengthening of the ſtomach; and 
in this, becauſe the ſtomach is chiefly Sancte by wine and hot things, which 
otherwiſe hurt; it is good to reſort to outward applications to the ſtomach: 
Wherein it hath been tried, that the quilts of roſes, ſpices, maſtick, wormwood, 
mint, efc. are nothing ſo helpful, as to take a cake of new bread, and to bedew 
it with a little ſack, or Alicant; and to dry it; and after it be dried a little before 
the fire, to put it within a clean napkin, and to lay it to ove ; for it is 
certain. that all flower hath a potent virtue of aſtrictlon; in ſo much as it Nane 

5 : | | ct 
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eth a piece of fleſh, or a flower, that is laid in it: and therefore a bag quilted 
with bran is likewiſe very good; but it drieth ſomewhat too much, and therefore 
i not lie long. Al 
g 7 third — * (which may be a branch of the former) is to ſend forth 
the nouriſhment the better by ſleep. For we ſee, that bears, and other creatures 
that ſleep in the winter, wax exceeding fat: and certain it is (as it is commonly 
believed) that ſleep doth nouriſh much; both for that the ſpirits do leſs ſpend the 
nouriſhment in ſleep, than when living creatures are awake: and becauſe (that 
which is to the preſent purpoſe) it helpeth to thruſt out the nouriſhment into the 
parts. T herefore in aged men, and weak bodies, and ſuch as abound not with 
Choler, a ſhort ſleep after dinner doth help to nouriſh; for in ſuch bodies there is 
no fear of an over-haſty digeſtion, which is the inconvenience of poſtmeridian 
ſleeps. Slexp alſo-in the morning, after the taking of ſomewhat of eaſy digeſtion, 
as milk from the cow, nouriſhing broth, or the like, doth further nouriſhment : 
but this would be done fitting upright, that the milk or broth may paſs the more 
ſpeedily to the bottom of the ſtomach. | 

58. Tux fourth means is to provide that the parts themſelves may draw to 
them the nouriſhment ſtrongly. There is an excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle; 
that a great reaſon, why —— (ſome of them) are of greater age than living 
creatures, is, for that they yearly put forth new leaves and boughs: whereas living 
creatures put forth (after their period of growth) nothing that is young, but hair 
and nails, which are excrements, and no parts. And it is moſt certain, that what- 
ſoever is young, doth draw nouriſhment better than that which is old; and 
then (that which is the myſtery: of that obſervation) young boughs, and leaves, 
calling the ſap up to them, the ſame nouriſheth the body in the paſſage. And 
this we ſee notably proved alſo, in that the oft cutting, or polling of hedges, trees, 
and herbs, doth conduce much to their laſting. Transfer therefore this obſerva- 
tion to the helping of nouriſhment in living creatures: the nobleſt and principal 
uſe whereof is, for the prolongation of life ; reſtauration of ſome degree of youth; 


and inteneration of the parts: for certain it is, that there are in living creatures 


s that nouriſh and repair eaſily, and that nouriſh and repair hardly: and 
2 muſt refreſh and . thoſe that — eaſy to nouriſh, that the other may be 
refreſhed, and (as it were) drink in nouriſhment in the paſſage. Now we ſee 
that draught oxen, put into good paſture, recover the fleſh of young beef; and 
men after long emaciating diets wax plump and fat, and almoſt new: ſo that you 
may ſurely conclude, that the frequent and wiſe uſe of thoſe emaciating diets, 
and of purgings, and perhaps of ſome kind of bleeding, is a principal means of 
prolongation of life, and reſtoring ſome degree of youth: for, as we have often 
laid, death cometh upon living creatures like the torment of Mezentius : 

Mortua guin etiam jungebat corpora vi vis, | 

Componens manibuſque manus, argue oribus ora. n. viii. 485. 
For the parts in man's body eaſily reparable (as ſpirits, blood, and fleſh) die in 
the embracement of ud ay hardly reparable (as bones, nerves, and membranes;) 
and likewiſe ſome entrails (which they reckon amongſt the ſpermatical parts) are 
hard to repair: though that diviſion of ſpermatical and menſtrual parts be but a 
conceit. And this fame obſervation alſo may be drawn to the preſent purpoſe of 
nouriſhing emaciated bodies: and therefore gentle frication draweth forth the 
nouriſhment, by making the parts a little hungry, and heating them ; whereby 
they call forth nouriſhment the better. This frication I with to be done in the 
morning. It is alſo beſt done by the hand, or a piece of ſcarlet wool, wet a little 
with oil of almonds, mingled with a ſmall quantity of bay-ſalt, or ſaffron; we 
ſee that the very currying of horſes doth make them fat, and in good liking. 

59. Tux fifth means is, to further the very act of aſſimilation of nouriſhment; 

which is done by ſome outward emollients, that make the parts more apt to aſſi- 


milate. For which I have compounded an ointment of excellent odour, which I 1 


receipt. The uſe of it would be between ſleeps; 
for in the latter ſleep the parts aſſimilate chiefly. | 


Experiment 
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Experiment ſolitary touching Filum medicinale. 

S0. Turre be many medicines, which by themſelves would do no cure, but 

chaps hurt; but being a lied in a certain order, one after another, do great 
— I have tried (myſe 9 a remedy for the gout, which hath ſeldom failed, 
but driven it away in twenty four hours ſpace : it isfirſt to "pp! a poultis, of which 
wide the receipt, and then a bath or fomentation, of which vide the yas of and 
then a plaiſter, vide the receipt. The poultis relaxeth the pores, and maketh the 
humour apt to exhale. The fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours; 
but yet in regard of the way made by the poultis, draweth gently; and therefore drau- 
eth the humour out, and doth not draw more to it; for it is a gentle fomentation, 
and hath withal a mixture (though very little) of ſome ſtupefactive. The plaiſter 
is a moderate aſtringent plaiſter, which repelleth new humour from falling. The 
poultis alone would make the part more ſoft and weak, and apter to take the 
defluxion and impreſſion of the humour. The fomentation alone, if it were too 
weak, without way made by the poultis, would draw forth little; if too ſtrong, 
it would draw to the part, as well as draw from it. The plaiſter alone would pen 
the humour already contained in the part, and fo exaſperate it, as well as forbid 
new humour. Therefore they mult be all taken in order, as is ſaid. The poultis 
is to be laid to for two or three hours: the fomentation for a quarter of an hour, 
or ſomewhat better, being uſed hot, and ſeven or eight times repeated: the plaiſter 
to continue on ſtill, till the part be well confirmed. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching cure by cuſtom. 

61. THERE is a ſecret way of cure (unpractiſed) by aſſuetude of that which 
in itſelf hurteth. Poiſons have been made, by ſome, familiar, as hath been ſaid. 
Ordinary keepers of the ſick of the plague are ſeldom infected. Enduring of 
tortures, by cuſtom, hath been made more eaſy: the brooking of enormous quan- 
tity of meats, and ſo of wine or ſtrong drink, hath been, by cuſtom, made to be 
without ſurfeit or drunkenneſs. And generally diſeaſes that are chronical, as 
coughs, phthiſicks, ſome kinds of palſies, lunacies, etc. are moſt dangerous at the 
firſt : therefore a wiſe phyſician will conſider whether a diſeaſe be incurable ; or 
whether the juſt cure of it be not full of peril; and if he find it to be ſuch, let him 
reſort to palliation; and alleviate the ſymptom, without buſying himſelf too much 
with the perfect cure: and many times (if the patient be indeed patient) that 
courſe will exceed all expectation. Likewiſe the patient himſelf may ſtrive, by 


little and little, to overcome the ſympton in the exacerbation, and ſo, by time, 
turn ſuffering into nature, | 


| Experiment ſolitary touching cure by exceſs. 12 5 

62. Divrxs diſeaſes, eſpecially chronical (ſuch as quartan agues) are ſome- 
times cured by ſurfeit and exceſſes: as exceſs of meat, exceſs of drink, extraordi- 
nary faſting, extraordinary ſtirring or laſſitude, and the like. The cauſe is, for 
that diſeaſes of continuance getan adventitious ſtrength from cuſtom, beſides their 
material cauſe from the humours: fo that the breaking of the cuſtom doth leave 
them 2 to their firſt cauſe; which if it be any thing weak will fall off. Be- 


ſides, ſuch exceſſes do excite and ſpur nature, which thereupon riſes more forcibly 
againſt the diſeaſe. 


Experiment ſolitary touching cure by motion of conſent. 
63. THERE is in the body of man a great conſent in the motion of the ſeveral 


| pou We ſee, it is children's ſport, to fte whether _ can rub upon their 


reaſt with one hand, and pat upon their forehead with another; and ſtraightways | 
they ſhall ſometimes rub with both hands, or pat with both hands. We ſee, that 


when the ſpirits that come to the noſtrils, expel a bad ſcent, the ſtomach is ready 
to expel by vomit. We find that in conſumptions of the lungs, when nature 
cannot expel by cough, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they die. 80 
in peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled by ſweat, they fall likewiſe into 
looſeneſs; and that is commonly mortal. Therefore phyſicians ſhould ingeniouſly 


+ contrive, 
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ive, how by emotions that are in their power, they may excite inward mo- 
. are 0 in their power, by conſent: as by the iench of feathers, or the 
like, they cure the riſing of the mother. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching cure of diſeaſes which are contrary to prediſpoſition. 

64. HipPocRATEs' aphoriſm, in morbis minus, is a good profound aphoriſm. 
It importeth, that diſeaſes, contrary to the complexion, age, ſex, ſeaſon of the 
year, diet, etc. are more dangerous than thoſe that are concurrent. A man would 
think it ſhould be otherwiſe; for that, when the accident of ſickneſs, and the na- 
tural diſpoſition, do ſecond the one the other, the diſeaſe ſhould be more forcible: 
and ſo (no doubt) it is, if you ſuppoſe like quantity of matter. But that which 
maketh good the aphoriſm, is, becauſe ſuch diſeaſes do ſhew a greater colle&ion 
of matter, by that they are able to overcome thoſe natural inclinations to the con- 
trary. And therefore in diſeaſes of that kind, let the phyſician apply himſelf 
more to purgation, than to alteration; becauſe the offence is in the quantity; and 
the qualities are rectified of themſelves. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching preparations before purging, and ſettling of the 
body afterward. - | 
65. PuysICIANs do wiſely preſcribe, that there be preparatives uſed before 
juſt purgations; for certain it is, that purgers do many times great hurt, if the 
body be not accommodated, both before and after the purging. Ihe hurt that they 


do, for want of preparation before purging, is by the ſticking of the humours, and 


their not coming fair away; which cauſeth in the body great perturbations, and ill 
accidents, during the purging; and alſo the diminiſhing and dulling of the work- 
ing of the medicine itſelf, that it purgeth not ſufficiently : therefore the work of 
preparation is double; to make the humours fluid and mature, and to make the 
paſſages more open: for both thoſe help to make the humours paſs readily. And 
for the former of theſe, ſyrups are moſt profitable; and for thelatter, apozemes, 
or preparing broths; clyſters alſo help leſt the medicine ſtop in the guts, and work 
gripingly. But it is true, that bodies abounding with humours, and fat bodies, 
and open weather, are preparatives in themſelves; becaufe they make the hu- 
mours more fluid. But let a phyſician beware, how he purge after hard froſty 
weather, and in a lean body, without preparation. For the hurt that they ma 

do after purging, it is cauſed by the lodging of ſome humours in ill places: for it 
is certain, that there be humours, which ſomewhere placed in the body, are 
quiet, and do little hurt; in other places (eſpecially paſſages) do much miſchief, 
Therefore it is good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and broths, not ſo much 
opening as thoſe uſed before purging; but abſterſive and mundifying clyſters alſo 
are good to conclude with, to draw away the reliques of the humours, that may 
have deſcended to the lower region of the body. 1 


Experiment ſolitary touching flanching of blood. 


66. Brood is ſtanched divers ways. Firſt, by aſtringents, and-r erouſſive me- 


dicines. Secondly, by drawing of the ſpirits and blood inwards; which is done by 
cold; as iron or a ſtone laid to the neck, doth ſtanch the bleeding at the noſe; 
alſo it hath been tried, that the teſticles being put into ſharp vinegar, hath made 
a ſudden receſs of the ſpirits, and ſtanched blood. Thirdly, by the receſs of the 
blood by ſympathy. So it hath been tried, that the part that bleedeth, being 
thruſt into the body of a capon, or ſheep, new ript and bleeding, hath ſtanched 
blood; the blood, as it ſeemeth, ſucking and drawing up, by ſimilitude of ſub- 
ſtance, the blood it meeteth with, and fo itſelf going back. Fourthly, by cuſtorri 
and time; fo the Prince of Orange, in his firft hurt by the Spaniſh boy, could 
find no means to ſtanch the blood, either by medicine or ligament; but was fait 
to have the orifice of the wound ſtopped by mens thumbs, ſucceeding one another, 
for the {pace at the leaſt of two days; and at the laſt the blood by cuſtom only retired. 
There is a fifth way alſo in uſe, to let blood in an adverſe pert, for a revulſion. 
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Experiment ſolitary touching change of aliments and medicines. 


th, both in medicine and aliment, to change and not to continye 
214 and aliment ſtill. The cauſe is, for that nature, by continual uſe 
of any thing, groweth to a ſatiety and dulneſs, either of appetite or working. 
And we ſee that aſſuetude of things hurtful doth make them loſe their ſorce to 
hurt; as poiſon, which with uſe ſome have brought themſelves to brook. And 
therefore it is no marvel, though things helpful by cuſtom loſe their force to help: 
I count intermiſſion almoſt the ſame thing with change; for that, that hath been 
intermitted, is after a ſor: new. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching diets. 

68. Ir is found by experience, that in diets of guaicum, ſarza, and the like, 
(eſpecially if they be ſtrict) the patient is more troubled in the beginning, than 
after continuance; which hath made ſome of the more delicate ſort of patients 
give them over in the midſt; ſuppoſing that if thoſe diets trouble them ſo much 
at firſt, they ſhall not be able to endure them to the end. But the cauſe is, for 
that all thoſe diets do dry up humours, rheums, and the like; and they cannot 
dry up until they have firſt a tenuated ; and while the humour is attenuated, it is 
more fluid than it was before, and troubleth the body a great deal more, until it 
be dried up and conſumed. And therefore patients muſt expect a due time, and 
not keck at them at the firſt. | 


Experiments in conſort touching the production of cold. 

Tux producing of cold is a thing very worthy the inquiſition; both for uſe, 
and diſcloſure of cauſes. For heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereby 
ſhe chiefly worketh: and heat we have in readineſs, in reſpect of the fire ; but for 
cold we muſt ſtay till it cometh, or ſeek it in deep caves, or high mountains: and 
when all is done, we cannot obtain it in any great degree : for furnaces of fire are 
far hotter: than a ſummer's ſun; but vaults or hills are not much colder than a 
winter's froſt. | | 

69. Tux firſt means of producing cold, is that which nature preſenteth us with- 
al; namely, the expiring of cold outof theinward parts of the earth in winter, when 
the ſun hath no power to overcome it ; the earth being (as hath been noted by 
ſome) re frigidum. This hath been aſſerted, as well by ancient, as by mo- 

dern philoſophers: it was the tenet of Parmenides. It was the opinion of the 
author of the diſcourſe in Plutarch (for, I take it, that book was not Plutarch's 
own) De primo frigido. It was the opinion of Teleſius, who hath renewed the 
philoſophy of Parmenides, and is the beſt of the noveliſts. 

70. Tux ſecond cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; for cold is active 
and tranſitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat : which is ſeen in thoſe things 
that are touched with ſnow or cold water. And therefore, whoſoever will be an 
inquirer into nature, let him reſort to a conſervatory of ſhow and ice; ſuch as 
they uſe for delicacy, to cool wine in ſummer : which is a poor and contemptible 
uſe, in reſpect of other uſes, that may be made of ſuch conſervatories. | 

25 THe third cauſe is the primary nature of all tangible bodies: for it is well 
to be noted, that all things whatſoever (tangible) are of themſelves cold ; except 
they have an acceſſory heat by fire, life, or motion: for even the ſpirit of wine, or 
chemical oils, which are ſo hot in operation, are to the firſt touch cold; and air 
itſelf compreſſed, and condenſed a little by blowing, is cold. 

72. Tux fourth cauſe is the denſity of the body; for all denſe bodies are 
colder than moſt other bodies; as metals, ſtone, glaſs; and they are longer in 
heating than ſofter bodies. And it is certain, that earth, denſe, tangible, hold 
all of the nature of cold. The cauſe is, for that all matters tangible being cold, 
it muſt needs follow, that where the matter is moſt congregate, the cold is the 
greater. 

73 Tur fifth cauſe of cold, or rather of increaſe and vehemency of cold, is a 
quick ſpirit incloſed in a cold body: as will appear to .any that ſhall attentively 
conſider of nature in many inſtances. We ſee nitre (which hath a quick ſpirit) 

Th | is 
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: cold to the tongue than a ſtone ; ſo water is colder than Oil, becauſe 
fe nd 2 A ſpirit; for all oil, though it hath the tangible parts better digeſted 


than water, yet hath it a duller ſpirit : ſo ſnow is colder than water, becauſe it 


| irit within it: ſo we ſee that ſalt put to ice (as in the producing of 

_ uach ke) increaſeth the activity of cold: ſo ſome inſecta which have ſpirit 
of life, as ſnakes and filk-worms, are to the touch cold. So quickfilver is the 
coldeſt of metals, becauſe it is fulleſt of ſpirit. AN 23 

74. THE ſixth cauſe of cold is the chaſing and driving away of ſpirits, ſuch as 
have ſome degree of heat: for the baniſhing of the heat muſt needs leave any body 
cold. This we ſee in the operation of opium, and ſtupefactives, upon the ſpirits 
of living creatures: and it were not amiſs to try opium, by lay ing it upon the top 
of a weather- glaſs, to ſee whether it will contract the air: but I doubt it will not 
ſacceed ; for beſides that the virtue of opium will hardly penetrate through ſuch a 
body as glaſs, I conceive that opium, and the like, make the ſpirits fly rather by 
malignity, than by cold. 7 YT | , 

75. SEVENTHLY, the ſame effect muſt follow upon the exhaling or drawing 
out of the warm fpirits, that doth upon the flight of the —_ There is an 
opinion, that the moon is magnetical of heat, as the ſun is of cold and moiſture: 
it were not amiſs therefore to try it, with warm waters; the one expoſed to the 
beams of the moon, the other with ſome ſkreen betwixt the beams of the moon 
and the water; as we uſe to the ſun for ſhade ; and to ſee whether the former 
will cool ſooner. And it were alſo good to enquire, what other means there may 
be to draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that may be a ſecret of 
great power to produce cold weather. 


Experiments in conſort touching the verſion and tranſmutation of air into water. 
Wr have formerly ſet down the means of turning air into water, in the ex- 


periment 27. But becauſe it is magnale naturae, and tendeth to the ſubduing of a 


very great effect, and is alſo of manifold uſe, we will add ſome inſtances in conſort 
that give light thereunto. 


26. Ir is reported by ſome of the ancients, that ſallors have uſed, every night, 


to hang fleeces of wool on the ſides of their ſhips, the wool towards the water; 
and that they have cruſhed freſh water out of them, in the morning, for their 
uſe. And thus much we have tried, that a quantity of wool tied looſe t r, 
being let down into a deep well, and hanging in the middle; ſome three fathom 
from the water, for a night, in the winter-time; increaſed in weight (as I now 
remember) to a fifth 97 45 3 3 

77. Ir is reported by one of the ancients, that in Lydia, near Pergamus, there 
were certain workmen in time of wars fled into caves; and the mouth of the 
caves being ſtopped by the enemies, they were famiſhed. But long time after 
the dead bones were found; and ſome veſſels which they had carried with them; 
and the veſſels full of water; and that water thicker, and more towards ice, than 
common water: which is a notable inſtance of condenſation and induration by 
burial under earth (in caves) for long time; and of verſion alſo (as it ſhould ſeem) 
of air into water; if any of thoſe veſſels were empty. Try therefore a ſmall bladder 
hung in ſnow, and the like in nitre, and the like in quickſilver: and if you find 
the bladders fallen or ſhrunk, you may be ſure the air is condenſed by the cold of 
thoſe bodies, as it would be in a cave under earth. | 

78. Ir is reported of very good credit, that in the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a tub of 
water open in a room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty four 


hours; though it ſtand at ſome diſtance from the cloves. In the country, they uſe 


many times, in deceit, when their wool is new ſhorn, to ſet ſome pails of water 


by in the ſame room, to increaſe the weight of the wool. But it may be, that the 


heat of the wool, remaining from the body of the ſheep, or the heat gathered by 


the lying cloſe of the wool, helpeth to draw the watry vapour; but that is nothing 
to the verſion, 


79. IT is reported alſo credibly, that wool new ſhorn, being laid caſually upon 
a veſſel of verjuice, after ſome time, had drunk up a great part of the verjuice, 
though the veſſel were whole without any flaw, and 
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..: tance, there is (upon the by) to be noted, the percolation or ſuing of the 
In 1 1 — * of itſelf would never have paſſed through 
thiwoot: ſo as, it ſeemeth, it muſt be firſt in a kind of vapour, before it paſs, 
80. Ir is eſpecially to be noted, that the cauſe that doth facilitate the verſion of 
air into water, when the air is not in groſs, but ſubtilly mingled with tangible 
bodies, is (as hath been partly touched before) for that tang] le bodies have an 
antipathy with. air; and if they find any liquid body that is more denſe near them, 
they will draw it: and after they have drawn it, they will condenſe it more, ang 
in effect incorporate it; for we ſee that a ſpunge, or wool, or ſugar, or a woolen 
cloth, being put but in part in water, or WIne, will draw the liquor nigher, and 
beyond the place where the water or wine cometh. We ſee alſo, that wood 


lute ſtrings, and the like, do ſwell in moiſt ſeaſons: as 8 by the breakin 


ings, the hard turning of the , and the hard drawing forth of boxe 

_ i = of wainſcot dey; which ek kind of infuſion: and is much like 8 
an infafion in water, which will make wood to ſwell : as we ſee in the filling of 
the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. But for that part of theſe experi- 
ments which concerneth attraction, we willreſerve it tothe proper title of attraction, 

81. 'THERE is alſo a verſion of air into water ſeen in the ſweating of marbles 
and other ſtones; and of wainſcot before and in moiſt weather. This muſt be, 
either by ſome moiſture the body yieldeth ; or elſe by the moiſt air thickned againſt 
the hard body. But it is plain, that it is the latter; for that we ſee wood painted 
with oil colour, will ſooner gather drops in a moiſt night, than wood alone; which 
is cauſed by the ſmoothneſs and cloſeneſs; which letteth in no — of the vapour, 
and ſo turneth it back, and thickneth it into dew. We ſee alſo, that breathing 
upon a glaſs, or ſmooth body, giveth a dew ; and in froſty mornings (ſuch as we 
call rime froſts) you ſhall find drops of dew upon the infide of glaſs windows ; and 
the froſt itſelf upon the ground is but a verſion or conde ation of the moiſt 
vapours of the night, into a watry ſubſtance : dews likewiſe, and rain, are but the 
returns of moiſt vapours condenſed ; the dew, by the cold only of the ſun's 
departure, which is the gentler cold; rains, by the cold of that which they call 
the middle region of the air; which is the more violent cold. ; | 

82. IT is very probable (as hath been touched) that that which will turn water 
into ice, will likewiſe turn air ſome degree nearer unto water, Therefore try the 
experiment of the artificial turning water into ice (whereof we ſhall ſpeak in 
another place) with air in place of water, and the ice about it. And although it be 
a greater alteration to turn air into water, than water into ice; yet there is this hope, 
that by continuing the air longer time, the effect will follow : for that artificial 
converſion of water into ice, is the work of a few hours ; and this of air may be 
tried by a month's ſpace, or the like. | | 


Experiments in conſort touching induration of bodies. 

INDURATION, or lapidification of ſubſtances more ſoft, is likewiſe another de- 
gree of condenſation; and is a great alteration in nature. The effecting and ac- 
celerating thereof is very worthy to be inquired. It is effected by three means. 
The firſt is by cold ; whoſe property is to condenſe and conſtipate, as hath been 
ſaid. The ſecond is by heat; which is not proper but by conſequence ; for the 
heat doth attenuate ; and by attenuation doth ſend forth the ſpirit and moiſter part 
of a body ; and upon that, the more groſs of the tangible parts do contract and 
ſerre themſelves together; both to avoid vacuum (as they call it) and alſo to 
munite themſelves againſt the force of the fire, which wy have ſuffered. And 


guous to it. 

The examples of induration, taking them promiſcuouſly, are many : as the 
generation of ſtones within the earth, which at the firſt are but rude ah or clay : 
and ſo of minerals, which come (no doubt) at firſt of juices concrete, which after- 
ward indurate : and ſo of porcellane, which is an artificial cement, buried in the 
earth a long time; and ſo the making of brick and tile: alſo the making of glaſs 
of a certain ſand and brake-roots, and ſome other matters; alſo the exudations 
of rock-diamonds and cryſtal, which harden with time : alſo the induration of 


bead-amber, 
+ 


a ſoft, being conti- 
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vhich at firſt is a ſoft ſubſtance; as appeareth by the flies and fpidets 
hang in it; and many more: but we will ſpeak of them diſtinctly. 

83. Fox indurations by cold, there be few trials of it; for we have no ſtrong 
or intenſe cold here on the ſurface of the earth, ſo near the beams of the ſun, and 
the heavens. The likelieſt trial is by ſnow and ice; for as ſnow and ice, eſpecially 
being holpen and their cold activated by nitre or ſalt, will turn water into ice, 
and that in a few hours; ſo it may be, it will turn wood or ſtiff clay into ſtone, 
in longer time. Put therefore into a conſerving pit of ſnow and ice (adding ſome 
quantity of ſalt and nitre) a piece of wood, or a piece of tough clay, and let it lie 
a month or more. : ; 

84. ANOTHER trial is by metalline waters, which have virtual cold in them. 
Put therefore wood or clay into ſmiths water, or other metalline water, and try 
whether it will not harden in ſome reaſonable time. But I underſtand it of metal- 
line waters that come by waſhing or quenching; and not of ſtrong waters that 
come by diſſolution; for they are too corroſive to conſolidate. 

85. IT is already found, that there are ſome natural ſpring-waters, that will 
inlapidate wood; ſo as you ſhall ſee one piece of wood, whereof the part above 
the water ſhall continue wood ; and the part under water ſhall be turned into a 
kind of gravelly ſtone. It is likely thoſe waters are of ſome metalline mixture; but 
there would be more particular inquiry made of them. It is certain, that an egg 
was found, having lain many years in the bottom of a mote, where the earth had 
ſomewhat overgrown it ; and this egg was come to the hardneſs of a ſtone, and 
had the colours of the white and yolk perfect, and the ſhell ſhining in ſmall 
grains like ſugar, or alabaſter, 

$6. ANOTHER experience there is of induration by cold, which is already found ; 
which is, that 5D +197 ae are hardened by often heating and quenching in 
cold water: for cold ever worketh moſt potently upon heat precedent. 

87. Fox induration by heat, it muſt be conſidered, that heat, by the exhaling 
of the moiſter po doth either harden the body, as in bricks, tiles, etc; or if the 
heat be more fierce, maketh the groſſer part itſelf run and melt; as in the making 
of ordinary glaſs; and in the vitrification of earth (as we ſee in the inner parts of 
furnaces) and in the vitrification of brick; and of metals. And in the former of 
theſe, which is the hardening by baking without melting, the heat hath theſe de- 
grees; firſt, it indurateth; and then maketh fragile; and laſtly it doth incinerate 
and calcinate. 

88. Bur if you deſire to make an induration with toughneſs, and leſs fragility, 
a middle way would be taken; which is that which Ariſtotle hath well noted ; but 
would be throughly verified. It is to decoct bodies in water for two or three days; 
but they muſt be {ich bodies into which the water will not enter ; as ſtone and 
metal : for if they be bodies, into which the water will enter, then long ſeething 
will rather ſoften than indurate them ; as hath been tried in eggs, etc. therefore 
ſofter bodies muſt be put into bottles, and the bottles hung into water ſeething, 
with the mouths open above the water, that no water may get in; for by this 
means the virtual heat of the water will enter; and ſuch a heat, as will not make 
the body aduſt, or fragile ; but the ſubſtance of the water will be ſhut out. This 
experiment we made; and it ſorted thus. It was tried with a piece of free-ſtone, 
and with pewter, put into the water at large. The free-ſtone we found received in 
ſome water; for it was ſofter and eaſier to ſcrape than a piece of the ſame ſtone 
kept dry. But the pewter, into which no water could enter, became more white, 
and liker to ſilver, and leſs flexible by much. There were alſo put into an 
earthen bottle, placed as before, a good pellet of clay, a piece of cheeſe, a piece 
of chalk, and a 2 of free ſtone. The clay came forth almoſt of the hardneſs 
of ſtone; the cheeſe likewiſe very hard, and not well to be cut: the chalk and 
the free-ſtone much harder than they were. The colour of the clay inclined not a 
Whit to the colour of brick, but rather to white, as in ordinary drying by the ſun. 
Note, that all the former trials were made by a boiling upon a good hot fire, 
renewing the water as it conſumed, with other hot water; but the boiling was but 
for twelve hours only; and it is like that the experiment would have been more 
effectual, if the boiling had been for two or three days, as we preſcribed before. 

Vor. I . M m 89. As 
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mate bodies) we 2 examples of it in ſome ſtones in clay- grounds, lying near to 
the top of the earth, Where pebble is; in which you may manifeſtly ſee divers 
pebbles gathered together, and a cruſt of cement or ſtone between them, as hard 
as the pebbles themſelves: and it were good to make a trial of purpoſe, by taking 
clay, and putting in it divers pebble ſtones, thick ſet, to ſee whether in continu. 
ance of time it will not be harder than other clay of the ſame lump, in which no 
pebbles are ſet. We ſee alſo in ruins of old walls, eſpecially towards the bottom, 
the mortar will become as hard as the brick: we fee alſo, that the wood on the 
ſides of veſſels of wine, gathereth a cruſt of tartar, harder than the wood itſelf, 
and ſcales likewiſe grow to the teeth, harder than the teeth themſelves. 

90. MosT of all, induration by affimilation appeareth in the bodies of trees 
and living creatures: for no nouriſhment that the tree receiveth, or that the living 
creature receiveth, is ſo hard as wood, bone, or horn, etc. but is indurated after 
by aſſimilation. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the vet fion of water into air. | 

91. Tur eye of the underſtanding is like the eye of the ſenſe: for as you may 
ſee great „ through ſmall crannies, or levels; ſo you may ſee great axioms 
of nature through ſmall and contemptible inſtances. The ſpeedy depredation 
of air upon watry moiſture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in nothing 
more viſible, than in the ſadden diſcharge, of vaniſhing, of a little cloud of breath, 
or vapour, from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, ot any ſuch poliſhed ' body, ſuch 
as doth not at all detain or imbibe the moiſture; for the miſtineſs ſcattereth and 
breaketh up ſuddenly. But the like cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not diſ 
charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter; but becauſe ait preyeth upon water; and 


flame, and fire, upon oil; and therefore, to take out a ſpot of greaſe, 2 uſe a 


coal upon brown paper; becauſe fire worketh upon greaſe, or oil, as air doth upon 
water. And we ſee papet oiled, or wood oiled, of the like, laſt long moiſt; but 


wet with water, dry ot putrify ſooner. The cauſe is, for that air meddleth little 
with the moiſture of oil. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the force of union. 

92. THER is ah admirable demonſtration, in the ſame trifling inſtance of the 
little cloud upon glaſs, or gems, or blades of ſwords, of the force of union, eveti 
in the leaſt quantities, and weakeſt bodies, how much it conduceth to preſervation 
of the preſent form, and the reſiſting of a new. For mark well the diſcharge of 
that cloud ; and you ſhall ſee it ever break up, fitſt in the ſkirts, and laſt in the 
midſt. We ſee likewiſe, that much water draweth forth the juice of the body 
infuſed; but little water is imbibed by the body: and this is a principal cauſe, why 
in operation upon bodies for their verſion or alteration, the trial in great quantities 
doth not anſwer the trial in ſmall; and fo deceiveth many; for that (I ſay) the 
greater body reſiſteth more any alteration of form, and requifeth far greater ſtrength 
in the active body that ſhould ſubdue it. 


Experiment ſolitary tonching the producing of feathers and hairs of divers colours. 
93. Wx have ſpoken before, in the fifth inſtance, of the cauſe of orient colours 
in birds; which is by the fineneſs of the trainer; we will now endeavour to re- 
duce the ſame axiom to a work. For this writing of our Syn Sylvarum is 
(to ſpeak properly) not natural hiſtory, but a high kind of natural magick. For 
it isnot a — — only of nature but a breaking of nature into great and ſtrange 
works. Try therefore the anointing over of pigeons, or other birds, when they 
are but in their down; or of whelps, cutting their hair as ſhort as may be; or of 
ſome other beaſt; with ſome ointment that is not hurtful to the fleth, and that 
will harden and Rick very cloſe ; and ſee whether it will not alter the colours of 
the feathers or hair. It is received, that the pulling off the firſt feathers of birds 
clean, will make the new come forth white: and it is certain, that white is a 
penurious colour, and where moiſture is ſcant. So blue violets, and other flowers, 
if they be ſtarved, turn pale and white; birds and horſes, by age or ſcars, tum 
| | White: 
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' white: and the hoar hairs of men come by the ſame reaſon. And therefore 
in birds, it is very likely, that the feathers that come firſt, will be many times 
of divers colours, according to the nature of the bird, for that the ſkin is more 
porous; but when the ſkin is more ſhut and cloſe, the feathers will come white, 


which of them require a finer poroſity, and which a groſſer. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the nouriſhment of living creatures before they be 

brought forth. 

94. IT is a work of providence, that hath been truly obſerved by ſome ; that 
the yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of the bird, but only to 
the nouriſhraent of the ſame: for if a chicken be opened, when it is new 
hatched; you ſhall find much of the yolk remaining. And it is needful, that 
birds that are ſhaped without the female's womb, have in the egg, as well mat- 
ter of nouriſhment, as matter of generation for the body. For after the egg 
is laid, and ſevered from the body of the hen, it hath no more nouriſhment 
from the hen; but only a quickning heat when ſhe fitteth. But beaſts and 
men need not the matter of nouriſhment within themſelves; becauſe they are 
ſhaped within the womb of the female, and are nouriſhed continually from 
her body. | 


Experiments in conſort touching ſympathy and antipathy for medicinal uſe. 


95. IT is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides applied to any 
part of the body, touch the bladder, and exulcerate it, if they ſtay on long. 
It is likewiſe received, that a kind of ſtone, which they bring out of the Weſt- 
Indies, hath a peculiar force to move gravel, and to diſſolve the ſtone ; inſo- 
much, as laid but to the wriſt, it hath ſo forcibly ſent down gravel, as men have 
been glad to remove it, it was ſo violent. 

96. Ir is received, and confirmed by daily experience, that the ſoles of the 
feet have great affinity with the head, and the mouth of the ſtomach :; as we 
ſe, going wet-ſhod, to thoſe that uſe it not, affecteth both: applications of hot 
powders to the feet attenuate firſt, and after dry the theum: and therefore a 
phyſician that would be myſtical, preſcribeth, for the cure of the rheum, that 

a man ſhould walk continually upon a camomile-alley ; meaning, that he ſhould 
put camomile within his ſocks. Likewiſe pigeons bleeding, applied to the ſoles 
of the feet, eaſe the head: and ſoporiferous medicines applied unto them, pro- 
voke fleep. 

97. I ſeemeth, that as the feet have a ſympathy with the head; ſo the wriſts 
and hands have a ſympathy with the heart; we ſee the affects and paſſions of 
the heart and ſpirits are notably diſcloſed by the pulſe: and it is often tried, 
that juices of ſtock-gilly-flowers, roſe-campian, 2 and other things, ap- 
plied to the wriſts, and renewed, have cured lon agues. And I conceive, that 
waſhing, with certain liquors, the palms of the Hands doth much good: and 
_ _ in heats of agues, to hold in the hands eggs of alabaſter, and balls 

Of theſe things we ſhall fpeak more, when we handle the title of ſympath 
and antipathy in 8 _— 


Experiment ſolitary touching the ſecret proceſſes of nature. 

98. Taz knowledge of man (hitherto) hath been determined by the view, 
or fight; ſo that whatſoever is inviſible, either in reſpect of the fineneſs of the 
body itſelf, or the ſmallneſs of the parts, or of the ſubtilty of the motion, is 
little inquired. And yet theſe be the things that govern nature principally; and 
without which you cannot make any true analyfis and indication of the pro- 
doedings of nature. The ſpirits or pnenmaticals, that are in all tangible bodies, 
are ſcarce known. Sometimes they take them for vacuum; whereas they are the 
moſt active of bodies. Sometimes they take them for air; from which they 
differ exceedingly, as much as wine from water; and as wood from <arth. 

| Some- 
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his is a good experiment, not only for the producing of birds and beaſts of 
— N but alſo for the diſcloſure of the nature of colours themſelves 3 
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nes they will have them to be natural heat, or a rtion of the element 
3 ſome of them are crude and cold. . And ſometimes they will 

have them to be the virtues and qualities of the tangible parts which they ſee; 
whereas they are things by themſelves. And then, when they come to plants 
and living creatures, they call them ſouls. And ſuch ſuperficial ſpeculations they 
have; like proſpectives, that ſhew things inward, when they are but paintings, 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but infinitely material in nature. F or ſpi- 
rits are nothing elſe but a natural body, rarified to a proportion, and included 
in the tangible parts of bodies, as in an integument. And they be no leſs gif. 
fering one from the other, than the denſe or tangible parts; and they are in all 
tangible bodies whatſoever, more or leſs; and they are never (almoſt) at reſt: 
— 9 from them, and their motions, principally proceed arefaction, colliquation, 
concoction, maturation, putrefaction, vivification, and moſt of the effects of na- 
ture: for, as we have figured them in our 1 veterum, in the fable of 
Proſerpina, you ſhall in the infernal regiment hear little doings of Pluto, but 
moſt of Proſerpina: for tangible parts in bodies are ſtupid things; and the ſpirits 
do (in effect) all. As for the differences of 9 parts in bodies, the induſtry 
of the chemiſts hath given ſome light, in di cerning by their ſeparations the 
oily, crude, pure, impure, fine, groſs parts of bodies, and the like. And the 
phyſicians are content to acknowledge, that herbs and drugs have divers parts; 
as that opium hath a ſtupefactive part, and a heating part; the one moving 
ſleep, the other a ſweat following; and that rhubarb hath purging parts, and 
aſtringent parts, etc. But this whole inquiſition is weakly and negligent! 

handled, And for the more ſubtle differences of the minute and the poſ- 
ture of them in the body (which alſo hath great effects) they are not at all 
touched: as for the motions of the minute parts of bodies, which do ſo great 
effects, they have not been obſerved at all; becauſe they are inviſible, and incur 
not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprehended by experience : as Demo- 
critus ſaid well, when they charged him to hold, that the world was made of 
ſuch little motes, as were ſeen in the ſun; Atomus (faith he) neceſſitate rationis 
et experientiae efſe convincitur ; atomum enim nemo unquam vidit. And therefore 


the tumult in the parts of ſolid bodies, when they are compreſſed, which is 


the cauſe of all flight of bodies through the air, and of other mechanical mo- 
tions (as hath been partly touched before, and ſhall be throughly handled in due 
place) is not ſeen at all. But nevertheleſs, if you know it not, or inquire it not 
attentively and diligently, you ſhall never be able to diſcern, and much leſs to 
produce, a number of mechanical motions. Again, as to the motions corporal, 
within the encloſures of bodies, whereby the effects (which were mentioned be- 
fore) paſs between the ſpirits and the tangible parts (which are arefaction, col- 
liquation, concoction, maturation, etc.) they are not at all handled. But they 


are put off by the names of virtues, and natures, and actions, and paſſions, 
and ſuch other logical, words. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the power of heat. 

99. IT is certain, that of all powers in nature, heat is the chief; both in the 
frame of nature, and in the works of art. Certain it is likewiſe, that the effects 
of heat are moſt advanced, when it worketh upon a body without loſs or diſſi- 
pation of the matter; for that ever betrayeth the account. And therefore it 


is true, that the power of heat is beſt perceived in diſtillations which are per- 
formed in cloſe veſſels and receptacles. But yet there is a higher degree; for 


hovyvſoever diſtillations do keep the body in cells and cloyſters, without going 


abroad, yet they give ſpace unto bodies to turn into vapour; to return into li- 
2 and to ſeparate one part from another. So as nature doth expatiate, al- 
though it hath not full liberty: whereby the true and ultime operations of 
heat are not attained. But if bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch 
reciprocation of rarefaction, and of condenſation, and of ſeparation, admitted; 
then it is like that this Proteus of matter, being held by the ſleeves, will turn 
and change into many metamorphoſes. Take 1 a ſquare veſſel of iron, in 
form of a cube, and let it have good thick and ſtrong fides. Put into it a cube 


of 
= 
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of wood, that may fill it as cloſe as may be; and let it have a cover of iron, as 
ſtrong (at leaſt) as the ſides; and let it be well luted, after the manner of the 
chemiſts. Then place the veſſel within burning coals, kept quick kindled for 
ſome few hours ſpace. Then take the veſſel from the fire, and take off the 
cover, and ſee t is become of the wood. I conceive, that ſince all inflamma- 
tion and evaporation are utterly prohibited, and the body ſtill turned upon itſelf, 
that one of theſe two effects will follow: either that the body of the wood will be 
turned into a kind of aww/game, (as the chemiſts call it) or that the finer part 
will be turned into air, and the groffer ſtick as it were baked, and incruſtate upon 
the ſides of the veſſel; being become of a denſer matter, than the wood itſelf 
crude. And for another trial, take alſo water, and. put it in the like veſſel, 
ſtopped as before; but uſe a gentler heat, and remove the veſſel ſometimes from 
the fire; and again, after ſome ſmall time, when it is cold, renew the heating of 
it ; and repeat iis alteration fore few times: and if you can once bring to 8 
that the water, which is one of the ſimpleſt of bodies, be changed in colour, 
odour, or taſte, after the manner of compound bodies, you may be ſure that 
there is a great work wronght in nature, and a notable entrance made into ſtrange 
changes of bodies, and productions; and alſo a way made to do that by fire, 
in ſmall time, which the ſan and age do in long time. But of the admirable 
effects of this diftiftation in cloſe (for ſo we will call it) which is like the wombs 
and matrices of living creatures, where nothing bo wes nor ſeparateth, we will 
ſpeak fully, in the due place; not that we aim at the making of Paracelſus pyg- 
mies, or any fach prodigious follies; but that we know the effects of heat will 


be ſuch, as will ſcarce falt under the conceit of man, if the force of it be al- 
together kept in. 


Experiment folitary touching the impoſſibility of annihilation. 


tod. THxRE is nothing more certain in nature, than that it is impoſſible for 


any body to be utterly annihilated; but that, as it was the work of the omni- 
potency of God to make ſomewhat of nothing, ſo it requireth the like omni- 
potency to turn ſomewhat into nothing. And therefore it is well faid by an 
obſcure writer of the ſect of the chemiſts; that there is no ſuch way to effect 
the ſtrange tranſmutations of bodies, as to endeavour and urge by all means 
the reducing of them to nothing. And herein is contained alſo a great fecret 
of preſervation of bodies from 3 for if you can prohibit, that they neither 
turn into air, becauſe no air cometh to them; nor go into the bodies adjacent, 
becauſe they are utterly heterogeneal; nor make a round and circulation within 
themſelves; they will never 1 though they be in their nature never ſo 
periſhable or mutable. We ſee, how flies, and ſpiders, and the like, get 
a ſepulchre in amber, more durable than the monument and embalming of the 
body of any king. And I conceive the like will be of bodies put into quick- 
filver. But then they muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or parch- 


though they ſpend not. But of this we ſhall ſpeak more when we handle the 
title of conſervation of bodies. 
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ment; for if they have a rover craſſitude, they will alter in their own body, 
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Experiments in conſert touching muſick. 


USICK, in the practice, hath been well goes, and in good variety; 
but in the theory, and eſpecially in the yielding of the cauſes of the prac. 
tick, very weakly ; being reduced into certain myſtical ſubtilties, of no uſe, and 
not much truth. We ſhall therefore, after our manner, join the contemplative 


and active part together. 


101. ALL ſounds are either muſical ſounds, which we call tones; whereunto 
there may be an harmony; which ſounds are ever 2 as ſinging, the ſounds of 
ſtringed and wind inſtruments, the ringing of bells, efc. or immuſical ſounds, 
which are ever unequal; ſuch as are the voice in ſpeaking, all whiſperings, all 
voices of beaſts and birds (except they be ſinging birds) all percuſſions of ſtones, 
wood, parchment, ſkins (as in drums) and infinite others. | "a 

102. Tux ſounds that produce tones, are ever from ſuch bodies as are in their 
parts and pores equal ; as well as the ſounds themſelves are equal ; and ſuch are 
the perculfion of metal, as in bells; of glaſs, as in the fillipping of a drinking glaſs; 
of air, as in mens voices whilſt they ſing, in pipes, whiſtles, organs, ſtringed in- 
ſtruments, etc. and of water, as in the nightingale pipes of regals, or organs, and 
other hydraulicks ; which the ancients had, and Nero did ſo much eſteem, but 
are now loſt. And if any man think, that the ſtring of the bow, and the ſtring 
of the viol, are neither of them equal bodies; and yet produce tones, he is in 
an error. For the ſound is not created between the bow or plectrum, and the 


ſtring; but between the ſtring and the air; no more than it is between the finger 


or quill, and the ſtring in other inſtruments. So there are (in effect) but three 
percuſſions that create tones; percuſſions of metals (comprehending glaſs, and 
the like) percuſſions of air, and percuſſions of water. | 
103. Tux diapaſon or eight in muſick is the ſweeteſt concord, in ſo much as 
it is in effect an uniſon; as we ſee in lutes that are ſtrung in the baſe ſtrings with 
two ſtrings, one an eight above another; which make but as one ſound. And 
every eighth note in aſcent (as from eight to fifteen, from fifteen to twenty two, 
and fo in inſinitum) are but ſcales of diapaſon. The cauſe is dark, and hath not 
been rendred by any; and therefore would be better contemplated. It ſeem- 


eth that air (which is the ſubje& of ſounds) in ſounds that are not tones (which 


are all unequal, as hath been faid) admitteth much variety ; as we ſee in the voices 
of living creatures; and likewiſe in the voices of ſeveral men (for we are capable 
to diſcern ſeveral men by their voices) and in the conjugation of letters, whence 
articulate ſounds proceed ; which of all others are moſt various. But in the 
ſounds which we call tones (that are ever equal) the air is not able to caſt itſelf 
into any ſuch variety; but is forced to recur into one and the ſame poſture or 
5 only differing in greatneſs and ſmallneſs. So we ſee figures may be made 
of lines, crooked and ſtraight, in infinite variety, where there is inequality: but cir- 
cles, or ſquares, or triangles equilateral (which are all figures of equal lines) can 
difter but in greater or leſſer. | 

104. IT is to be noted (the rather leſt any man ſhould think, that there is any 
thing in this number of eight, to create the diapaſon) that this computation of 
cight is a thing rather received, than any true computation. For a true compu- 
tation ought ever to be, by diſtribution into equal portions. Now there be inter- 
venient in the riſe of eight (in tones) two beemolls, or half notes: fo as if you 


divide 
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ivi tones equally, the eight is but ſeven whole and equal notes; and if you 
. — that — ball. notes (as it is in the ſtops of a lute) it maketh the number 


105. YET this is true; that in the ordinary riſes and falls of the voice of man 

(not meaſuring the tone by whole notes, and half-notes, which is the _ mea- 
ſure) there fall out to be two beemolls (as hath been ſaid) between the uniſon 
and the diapaſon: and this varying is natural. For if a man would endeavour to 
raiſe or fall his voice, ſtill by half- notes, like the ſtops of a lute; or b whole 
notes alone without halfs, as far as an eight; he will not be able to frame his voice 
unto it. Which ſheweth, that after every three whole notes, nature requireth, 
for all harmonical uſe, one half- note to be interpoſed. 
' 106. Ir is to be conſidered, that whatſoever virtue is in numbers, for con- 
ducing to concent of notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the ante- number, than to 
the entire number; as namely, that the ſound returneth after ſix or after twelve; 
ſo that the ſeventh or the thirteenth is not the matter, but the ſixth or the twelfth; 
and the ſeventh and the thirteenth are but the limits and boundaries of the return. 

107. Tax concords in muſick which are perfect or ſemipertect, between the 
uniſon and the diapaſon, are the fifth, which is the moſt perfect; the third next; 
and the ſixth, which is more harſh: and, as the ancients eſteemed, and ſodo myſelf 
and ſome other yet, the fourth which they call diateſſaron. As for the tenth, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and ſo in infinitum; they be but recurrences of the former, vig. 
of the third, the fifth, and the ſixth; being an eight reſpectively from them. 
108. Fo diſcords, the ſecond and the ſeventh are of all others the moſt odious, 
in harmony, to the ſenſe; whereof the one is next above the uniſon, the other 


next under the diapaſon: which may ſhew, that harmony requireth a competent 
diſtance of notes. 


109. Ix harmony, if there be not a diſcord to the baſe, it doth not diſturb the 


harmony, though there be a diſcord to the higher parts; ſo the diſcord be not of 


the two that are odious; and therefore the ordinary concent of four parts confiſteth 


of an eight, a fifth, and a third to the baſe; but that fifth is a fourth to the treble, 
and the third is a ſixth. And the cauſe is, for that the baſe ſtriking more air, 
doth overcome and drown the treble, unleſs the diſcord be very odious; and fo 
hideth a ſmall imperfection. For we ſee, that in one of the lower ſtrings of a 


lute, there ſoundeth not the ſound of the treble, nor any mixt ſound, but only 


the ſound of the baſe. 


110. We have no muſick of quarter-notes; and it may be they are not capable 
of harmony; for we ſee the half-notes themſelves do but interpoſe ſometimes. Ne- 
vertheleſs we have ſome ſlides or reliſhes of the voice or ſtrings, as it were conti- 
nued without notes, from one tone to another, riſing or falling, which are 
delightful. | . 

111. Tux cauſes of that which is pleaſing or ingrate to the hearing, may re- 
ceive light by that which is pleaſing or ingrate to the ſight. There be two things 
pleaſing to the ſight (leaving pictures and ſhapes aſide, which are but ſecondary 
objects; and pleaſe or diſpleaſe but in memory) theſe two are colours and order. 
The pleaſing of colour ſymbolizeth with the pleaſing of any ſingle tone to the ear; 
but the pleaſing of order doth ſymbolize with harmony. And therefore we ſee 


in garden-knots, and the frets of houſes, and all equal and well anſwering figures, 


(as globes, pyramids, cones, cylinders, etc.) how they pleaſe; whereas unequal 
figures are but deformities. And both theſe pleaſures, that of the eye, and that 
of the car, are but the effects of equality, good proportion, or correſpondence : 
fo that (out of queſtion) equality, and correſpondence, are the cauſes of harmony. 
But to find the proportion of that correſpondence, is more abſtruſe ; whereof not- 
withſtanding we ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat (when we handle tones) in the general 
enquiry of ſounds. | 

112. TONES are not ſo apt altogether to procure ſleep, as ſome other ſounds; 
as the wind, the purling of water, humming of bees, a ſweet voice of one that 
readeth, etc. The cauſe whereof is, for that tones, becauſe they are equal and 


lide not, do more ſtrike and erect the ſenſe than the other. And overmuch attention 
hindereth fleep. . : 


113. 
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r be in muſick certain figures or tropes, almoſt agreeing with the 
NE cherte, and with —_— the mind, and other rar; A Fir, 


che diviſion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo much in muſick, have an agreement 


bi Nara A Sifoord F concord, which maketh K in mufick, hath 
an agreement with the affections, which are reintegrated to the better, after ſome 
diſſes: it agreeth alſo with the taſte, which is ſoon glutted with that which is 
ſweet alone. The ſliding from the cloſe or cadence, hath an agreement with the 
figure in rhetorick, w ich they call praeter expectatum; for there is a pleaſure even 
in being deceived. The reports, and fuges, have an agreement with the figures 


in rherorick, of repetition and traduction. The tripla's, and changing of times, 


have an agreement with the changes of motions; as when galliard time, and 
meaſure time, are in the medley of one dance. 

114. IT hath been anciently held and obſerved, that the ſenſe of hearing, and 
the kinds of muſick, have moſt operation upon manners; as, to incourage yen, 
and make them warlike ; to make them ſoft and effeminate; to make them grave; 
to make them light; to make them gentle and inclin'd to pity, erc. The cauſe 
is, ſor that the ſenſe of hearing ſtriketh the ſpirits more immediately, than the 
other ſenſes; and more incoxporeally than the ſmelling: for the fight, taſte, and 
feeling, have their organs not of ſo po and immediate acceſs to the ſpirits, as 
the hearing hath. And as for the ſmelling (which indeed worketh alſo imme. 
diately upon the ſpirits, and is forcible while the object remaineth) it is with a 
communication of the breath, or _ of the object odorate ; but harmon 
entring eaſily, and mingling not at all, and coming with a manifeſt motion, do 
b 162, = of often affecting the ſpitits, and putting them into one kind of poſture, 
ales not a little the nature of the ſpirits, even when the object is removed. And 
therefore we ſee, that tunes and airs, even in their own nature, have in them- 
ſelves ſome affinity with the affections; as there be merry tunes, doleful tunes, 
ſolemn tunes; tunes inclining mens minds to pity; warlike tunes, efc. So as 
it is no marvel if they alter the ſpirits, conſidering that tunes have a prediſpoſition 
to the motion of the ſpirits in themſelves. But yet it hath been noted, that 


Ghough this variety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to variety of paſſions, con · 


orm unto them, yet generally muſick feedeth that diſpoſition of the ſpirits which 
it findeth. We ſee alſo, that ſeveral airs, and tunes, do pleaſe ſeveral nations 
and perſons, according to the ſympathy they have with their ſpirits. 


Experiments in conſort touching * and firſt touching the nullity and entity 

| ounds. 

PERSPECTIVE hath been with ſome diligence enquired ; and ſo hath the nature 
of ſounds, in ſome ſort, as far as concerneth muſick : but the nature of ſounds 
in general hath been ger obſerved. It is one of the ſubtileſt pieces of 
nature. And beſides, I practiſe, as I do adviſe; which is, after long inquiry of 
things immerſe in matter, to interpoſe ſome ſubje& which is immateriate, or 
leſs materiate; ſuch as this of funda; to the end, that the intellect may be rec- 
tified, and become not partial. | | 

115. IT is firſt to be conſidered, what great motions there are in nature, 
which paſs without ſound or noiſe. The heavens turn about in a moſt rapid 
motion, without noiſe to us perceived; though in ſome dreams they have been 
ſaid to make an excellent muſick. So the motions of the comets, and fiery me- 
teors (as Hella cadens, etc.) yield no noiſe. And if it be thought, that it is the 
greatneſs of diſtance from us, whereby the ſound cannot be heard ; we ſee that 
lightnings and coruſcations, which are near at hand, yield no ſound neither: 


and yet in all theſe, there is a percuſſion and diviſion of the air. The winds 
1n the upper reglon (which move the clouds above, which we call the rack, 


and are not perceived below) paſs without noiſe. The lower winds in a plain, 


except they be ſtrong, make no noiſe; but amongſt trees, the noiſe of ſuch 
winds will be perceived. And the winds (generally) when they make a noiſe, 


do ever make it unequally, riſ | 4 | : ; 
hement) tremblin 4 ly, riſing and falling, and ſometimes (when they are ve 


vehemently) 
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at the heighth of their blaſt. Rain or hail falling (though 
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| ieldeth no noiſe in ing through the air, till it fall upon the 
N houſes, or the me. Water in a river (though a ſwift ſtream) 
5 not heard in the channel, but runneth in filence, if it be of any depth; but 
the very ſtream upon ſhallows, of gravel, or pebble, will be heard. And wa- 
ters, when they beat upon the ſhore, or are ſtraitned (as in the falls of bridges) 
or are daſhed againſt themſelves, by winds, give a roaring noiſe. Any piece of 
timber, or hard body, being thruſt forwards by another body contiguous, with- 
out knocking, giveth no noiſe. And ſo bodies in weighing one upon another, 
though the upper body preſs the lower body down, make no noiſe. So the 
motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body (which is the principal cauſe of 
violent motion, though unobſerved) paſſeth without ſound ; for that ſound that 
is heard ſometimes, 1s produced only by the breaking of the air; and not by the 
impulſion of the parts. So it is manifeſt, that where the anterior body giveth 
way, as faſt as the poſterior cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the motion ne- 
ver ſo great or ſwift. | ; a 

146. Alx open, and at large, maketh no noiſe, except it be ſerpiy percul- 
ſed; as in the ſound of a ſtring, where air is percuſſed by a hard and ſtiff body, 
and with a ſharp looſe: for if the ſtring be not ſtrained, it maketh no noiſe. 
But where the air is pent and ſtraitned, there breath or other blowing (which 
carry but a gentle percuſſion) ſuffice to create ſound; as in pipes. and wind- 
inſtruments. But then you muſt note, that in recorders, which go with a gentle 
breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not for the fipple that ſtraitneth the 
air (much more than the fimple concave) would yield no found, For as for 
other wind-inſtruments, they require a forcible breath; as trumpets, cornets, 
hunters-horns, etc. which appeareth by the blown cheeks of him that windeth 
them. Organs alſo are blown with a ſtrong wind by the bellows. And note 
again, that ſome kind of wind- inſtruments are blown at a ſmall hole in the fide, 
which ſtraitneth the breath at the firſt entrance; the rather, in reſpect of their 
traverſe and ſtop above the hole, which performeth the fipples part; as it is ſeen 
in flutes and fifes, which will not give ſound by a blaſt at the end, as recorders, 
etc. do. Likewiſe in all whiſtling, you contract the mouth; and to make it 
more ſharp, men ſometimes uſe their finger. But in open air, if you throw a 
ſtone or a dart, they give no ſound: no more do bullets, except they happen 


to be a little hollowed in the caſting; which hollowneſs penneth the air: nor 


yet arrows, except they be ruffled in their feathers, which likewiſe penneth the 
air. As for ſmall whiſtles or ſhepherds oaten pipes, they give a ſound becauſe 
of their extreme ſlenderneſs, whereby the air is more pent, than in a wider 
pipe. Again, the voices of men and living creatures paſs through the throat, 
which penneth the breath. As for the Jews-harp, it is a ſharp percuſſion ; and, 
beſides, hath the advantage of penning the air in the mouth. | | 
117. SOLID bodies, if they be very ſoftly percuſſed, give no ſound; as when 
a man treadeth very ſoftly upon boards. So cheſts or doors in fair weather, 
when they open eaſily, give no ſound. And cart-wheels ſqueak not when they 
are liquored. | 
118. Tux flame of tapers or candles, though it be a ſwift motion and break- 
eth the air, yet paſſeth without ſound. Air in ovens, though (no doubt) it doth 
(as it were) boil and dilate itſelf, and is repercuſſed; yet it is without noiſe. 
119. FLAME percuſſed by air, giveth a noiſe; as in blowing of the fire b 
bellows; greater, than if the bellows ſhould blow upon the air itſelf. And 10 
likewiſe flame percuſſing the air ſtrongly (as when flame ſuddenly taketh and 
openeth) giveth a noiſe ; ſo great flames, while the one impelleth the other, give 
a bellowing ſound. | | ns FAM 
120. THERE is a conceit runneth abroad, that there ſhould be a white pow- 
der, which will diſcharge a piece without noiſe; which is a dangerous experi- 
ment if it ſhould be true: for it may cauſe ſecret murders. But it ſeemeth to 
me impoſſible; for, if the air pent be driven forth and ftrike the air open, it 
will certainly make a noiſe. As for the white powder (if any ſuch thing be, that 
may extinguiſh or dead the noiſe) it is like to be a mixture of petre and ſul- 
phur, without coal. For petre alone will not take fire. And if any man think, 
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the found of the one be louder, and of the other ſofter, yet the tone 1s 
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that the ſound thay be extinguiſhed or deaded, by diſcharging the pent air, be. 
fore it cometh to the mouth of the piece and to the open air; that js not pro- 
bable; for it will make more divided ſounds: as if you ſhould make a crog 
barrel hollow, through the barrel of a piece, it may be it would give ſeveral 
ſounds, both at the noſe and at the fides. But I conceive, that if it were poſh. 
ble to bring to paſs, that there ſhould be no air pent at the mouth of the piece, 
the bullet might fly with ſmall or no noife. For firſt it is certain, there is no 
noiſe in the percuſſion of the flame upon the bullet. Next the bullet, in pier- 
cing through the air, maketh no noiſe ; as hath been ſaid. And then, if there 
be no pent air that ſtriketh upon open air, there is no cauſe of noiſe; and yet 
the flying of the bullet will not be ſtayed. For that motion (as hath been oft 
faid) is in the parts of the bullet, and not in the air. So as trial muſt be made 
by taking ſome ſmall concave of metal, no more than you mean to fill with 
powder, and laying the bullet in the mouth of it, half out into the open air, 

121. I HEARD it affirmed by a man, that was a great dealer in fecrets, but 
he was but'vain; that there was a conſpiracy (which himſelf hindred) to haye 
killed queen Mary, fiſter to queen Elizabeth, by a burning glaſs, when ſhe 
walked in Saint James's park, from the leads of the houſe. But thus much (no 
doubt) is true; that if burning glaſſes could be brought to a great ſtrength (as 
they talk generally of * glaſſes that are able to burn a navy) the per- 
cuſſion of the air alone, by ſuch a burning glaſs, would make no noiſe; no 
more than is found in coruſcations and lightnings without thunders. 

122. I ſuppoſe, that impreſſion of the air with ſounds aſketh a time to be 
conveyed to the ſenſe, as well as the impreſſing of ſpecies viſible ; or elle they 
will not be heard. And therefore, as the bullet moveth fo ſwift, that it is in- 
viſible; fo the ſame ſwiftneſs of motion maketh it inaudible: for we ſee, that 


the apprehenſion of the eye is quicker than that of the ear. 


123. ALL eruptions of air, though ſmall and ſlight, give an entity of ſound, 
which we call crackling, puffing, ak etc. as in bay-falt, and bay- leaves, 
caſt into the fire; ſo in cheſtnuts, when they leap forth of the aſhes; fo in green 
wood laid upon the fire, eſpecially roots; ſo in candles, that fpit flame if they 
be wet; fo in raſping, ſneezing, etc. ſo in a roſe leaf gathered together into the 


faſhion of a purſe, and broken upon the forehead, or back of the hand, as 
children uſe. 


Experiments in conſort touching production, conſervation, and delation of ſounds; 

and the office of the air therein. 

124. Tx cauſe given of ſound, that it ſhould be an eliſion of the air (where- 
by, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting or dividing, or elſe an atte- 
nuating of the air) is but a term of ignorance; and the notion is but a catch 
of the wit upon a few inſtances; as the manner is in the philoſophy received. 
And it is common with men, that if they have gotten a pretty expreſſion, by 
a word of art, that expreſſion goeth current; ch it 2 empty of matter. 
This conceit of eliſion appeareth moſt manifeſtly to be falſe, in that the ſound 
of a bell, ſtring, or the hke, continueth melting ſome time after the percuſſion ; 
but ceaſeth ſtraightways, if the bell, or ſtring, be touched and ſtayed: whereas, 
if it were the eliſion of the air that made the ſound, it could not be that the 


touch of the bell or ſtring ſhould extinguiſh ſo ſuddenly that motion cauſcd 


by the eliſion of the air. This appeareth yet more manifeſtly by chiming with 
a hammer upon the outſide of a bell; for the ſound will be according to the 
inward concave of the bell; whereas the eliſion or attenuation of the air can- 
not be but only between the hammer and the outſide of the bell. S0 again, 
if it were an elifion, a broad hammer, and a bodkin, ſtruck upon metal, would 
Rive a diverſe tone, as well as a diverſe loudneſs : but they do not ſo; for thong 

e 
fame. Beſides, in echoes (whereof ſome are as loud as the original voice) there 


is no new elifion, but a repercuſſion only. But that which convinceth it moſt 


of all is, that ſounds are generated where there is no air at all. But theſe and 


underſtanding by the light of 
experience, will ſcatter and break up like a miſt. 
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125. Ir is certain, that ſound is not produced at the firſt, but with ſome local 
motion of the air, or flame, or ſome other medium; nor yet without ſome re- 
ſiſtance, either in the air or the body percuſſed. For if there be a mere yield- 
ing or ceſſion, it produceth no ſound; as hath been faid. And therein ſounds 
aiffer from light and colours, which paſs through the air, or other bodies, with- 
out any local motion of the air; either at the firſt, or after. But you muſt at- 
_ tentively diſtinguiſh between the local motion of the air (which is but vebj- 
culum cauſae, a carrier of the ſounds) and the ſounds themſelves, conveyed in 
the air. For as to the former, we ſee manifeſtly, that no ſound is produced 
(no not by air itſelf againſt other air, as in organs, etc.) but with a perceptible 
blaſt of the air; and with ſome reſiſtance of the air ſtrucken. For even all ſpeech 
(which. is one of the gentleſt motions. of air) is with expulſion of a little breath; 
And all pipes have a blaſt, as well as a ſound. We ſce alſo manifeſtly, that 
ſounds are carried with wind: and therefore ſounds will be heard further with 
the wind, than againſt the wind; and likewiſe do riſe and fall with the intenſion 
or remiſſion of the wind. But for the impreſſion of the ſound, it is quite an- 
other thing; and is utterly without any local motion of the air, perceptible; and 
in that reſembleth the ſpecies viſible: for after a man hath lured, or a bell is 
rung, we cannot diſcern any perceptible motion (at all) in the air along as the 
ſound goeth ; but only at the firſt. Neither doth the wind (as far as it carrieth 
a voice) with the motion thereof, confound any of the delicate and articulate 
figurations of the air, in variety of words. And if a man ſpeak a good loud- 
neſs againſt the flame of a candle, it will not make it tremble much; though 
moſt when thoſe letters are pronounced which contract the mouth; as F, S, 
V, and ſome others. But gentle breathing, or blowing without ſpeaking, will 
move the candle far more. And it is the more probable, that ſound is without 
any local motion of the air, becauſe as it differeth from the fight, in that it 
needeth a local motion of the air at firſt; ſo it paralleleth in ſo many other 
things with the ſight, and radiation of things viſible ; which (without all queſtion) 
induce no local motion in the air, as hath been ſaid. 

126. NEVERTHELESS it is true, that upon the noiſe of thunder, and great 
ordnance, glaſs windows will ſhake ; and fiſhes are thought to be frayed with 
the motion cauſed by noiſe upon the water. But theſe effects are from the lo- 
cal motion of the air, which is a concomitant of the ſound (as hath been ſaid) 
and not from the ſound. 

127. IT hath been anciently reported, and is ſtill received, that extreme ap- 
plauſes and ſhouting of people aſſembled in great multitudes, have fo rarified 
and broken the air, that birds flying over have fallen down, the air being not 
able to ſupport them. And it is believed by ſome, that great ringing of bells 
in populous cities hath chaſed away thunder; and alſo diſſipated peſtilent air: 
all which may be alſo from the concuſſion of the air, and not from the ſound. 
128. A vERy great ſound, near hand, hath ſtrucken many deaf; and at the 
inſtant they have found, as it were, the breaking of a ſkin or parchment in their 
car: and myſelf ſtanding near one that lured loud and fhrill, had ſuddenly an 
oftence, as if ſomewhat broken, or been diſlocated in my ear; and imme- 
diately after a loud ringing (not an ordinary ſinging or hiſſing, but far louder and 
differing) ſo as I feared ſome deafneſs. But after ſome half quarter of an hour 
it vaniſhed. This effect may be truly referred unto the ſound : for (as is com- 
monly received) an over- potent object doth deſtroy the ſenſe; and fpiritual ſpe- 
cies (both viſible and audible) will work upon the ſenſories, though they move 
not any other body. | 
129. IN delation of ſounds, the encloſure of them preſerveth them, and 
cauſeth them to be heard further. And we find in rolls of parchment or trunks, 

the mouth being laid to the one end of the roll of parchment or trunk, and the 
car to the other, the ſound is heard much farther than in the open air. The 
cauſe is, for that the ſound ſpendeth, and is diſſipated in the open air; but in 
ſuch concaves it is conſerved and contracted. So alſo in a piece of ordpance, if 
you ſpeak in the touch-hole, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, 
the found paſſeth and is far better heard than in the open air, 


130. Is 


143 


144 
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130. Ir is further to be conſidered, how it 2 and worketh when the 
ur is not encloſed all the length of his way, but paſſeth 12 through open 
air; as where you ſpeak ſome diſtance from a trunk; or where the ear is ſome 
diſtance from the trunk at the other end; or where both mouth and ear are 
diſtant from the trunk. And it is tried, that in a long trunk of ſome eight or 
ten foot, the ſound is holpen, though both the mouth and the ear be a hang. 
ful or more from the ends of the trunk; and ſomewhat more holpen, when the 
ear of the hearer is near, than when the mouth of the ſpeaker. And it is cer. 
tain, that the voice is better heard in a chamber from abroad, than abroad from 
within the chamber. | 5 

131. As the encloſure that is round about and entire, preſerveth the ſound; 
ſo doth a ſemi-concave, though in a leſs degree. And therefore, if you divide 
a trunk, or a cane into two, and one ſpeak at the one end, and you lay your 
ear at the other, it will carry the voice further, than in the air at large. Nay 
further, if it be not a full ſemi-concave, but if you do the like upon the maſt 
of a ſhip, or a long pole, or a piece of ordnance (though one ſpeak upon the 
ſurface of the ordnance, and not at any of the bores) the voice will be heard 
farther than in the air at large. 

132. Ir would be tried, how, and with what proportion of diſadvantage the 
voice will be carried in an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which 
is a line retorted; or in ſome pipe that were ſinuous. 

133. IT is certain (howſoever it croſs the received opinion) that ſounds may 
be created without air, though air be the moſt favourable deferent of ſounds, 
Take a veſſel of water, and knap a pair of tongs ſome depth within the water, 
and you ſhall hear the ſound of the tongs well, and not much diminiſhed; and 
yet there is no air at all preſent. ' 

134. TAKE one veſſel of ſilver, and another of wood, and fill each of them 
full of water, and then knap the tongs together, as before, about an handful 
from the bottom, and you ſhall find the found much more reſounding from 
the veſſel of ſilver, than from that of wood: and yet if there be no water in 
the veſſel, ſo that you knap the tongs in the air, you ſhall find no difference 
between the ſilver and the wooden veſſel. 3 beſide the main point 
of creating ſound without air, you may collect two things: the one, that the 
ſound communicateth with the bottom of the veſſel; the other, that ſuch a com- 
munication paſſeth far better through water than air. 

135. STRIKE any hard bodies together, in the midſt of a flame; and you ſhall 
hear the ſound with little difference from the ſound in the air. 

136. Tur pneumatical part which is in all tangible bodies, and hath ſome 
afhnity with the air, performeth, in ſome degree, the parts of the air; as when 
you knock upon an empty barrel, the ſound is (in part) created by the air on 
the outſide; and (in part) by the air in the infide: for the ſound will be greater 
or leſſer, as the barrel is more empty or more full; but yet the ſound partici- 
pateth alſo with the ſpirit in the wood, through which it paſſeth, from the out- 
fide to the inſide: and fo it cometh to paſs in the chiming of bells on the 
outſide; where alſo the ſound paſſeth to the inſide: and a number of other like 
inſtances, whereof we ſhall ſpeak more when we handle the communication 
of ſounds. 

137. IT were extreme groſſneſs to think (as we have partly touched before) 
that the ſound in ſtrings is made or produced between the hand and the ftring, 
or the quill and the ſtring, or the bow and the ſtring, for thoſe are but vebicula 
motus, paſſages to the creation of the ſound, the ſound being produced between 
the ſtring and the air; and that not by any impulſion of the air from the firſt 
motion of the ſtring; but by the return or reſult of the ſtring, which was ſtrained 
by the touch, .to his former place : which motion of reſult is quick and ſharp; 


whereas the firſt motion is ſoft and dull. So the bow tortureth the ſtring con- 


tinually, and thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
Experiments in conſort touching the magnitude and exility and damps of ſounds. 
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138. Take a trunk, and let one whiſtle at the one end, and hold your ear 
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er; and you ſhall find the ſound ſtrike fo ſharp, as you can ſcarce en- 
>; 1. The caule is, for that ſound diffuſeth itſelf 1 and ſo ſpendeth 
itſelf; but if the ſound, which would ſcatter in open air, be made to go all 
into a canal, it muſt needs give greater force to the ſound. And fo you may 
note, that encloſures do not only preſerve ſound, but alſo increaſe and ſharpen it. 
139. A HUNTER's horn being greater at one end than at the other, doth in- 
creaſe the ſound more, than if the horn were all of an equal bore. The cauſe 
is, for that the air and ſound being firſt contracted at the leſſer end, and after- 
wards having more room to ſpread at the greater end, do dilate themſelves; and 
in coming out ſtrike more air; whereby the ſound is the greater and baſer. 
And even hunters horns, which are ſometimes made ſtraight, and not oblique, 
are ever greater at the lower end. It would be tried alſo in pipes, being made 
far larger at the lower end; or being made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then iſſuing into a ſtraight concave again. 7 NET 

140. THERE is in Saint James's fields a conduit of brick, unto which join- 
eth a low vault; and at the end of that a round houſe of ſtone: and in the brick 
conduit there is a window; and in the round houſe a flit or rift of ſome little 
breadth: if you cry out in the rift, it will make a feartul roaring at the win- 
dow. The cauſe is the ſame with the former; for that all concaves, that pro- 
ceed from more narrow to more broad, do amplify the found at the coming out. 
141. Hawks bells, that have holes in the ſides, give a greater ring, than if 
the pellet did ſtrike upon braſs in the open air. The cauſe is the ſame with 
the firſt inſtance of the trunk; namely, for that the ſound incloſed with the ſides 
of the bell cometh forth at the holes unſpent and more ſtrong. 

142. In drums, the cloſeneſs round about, that preſerveth the ſound from 
diſperſing, maketh the noiſe come forth at the drum-hole far more loud and 
ſtrong, than if you ſhould ſtrike upon the like ſkin extended in the open air. 
The cauſe is the fame with the two precedent. 

143. SOUNDS are better heard, and farther off, in an evening or in the night, 
than at the noon or in the day. The cauſe is, for that in the day, when the 
air is more thin (no doubt) the-ſound pierceth better; but when the air is more 
thick (as in the night) the ſound ſpendeth and ſpreadeth abroad leſs: and fo 
it is a degree of encloſure, As for the night, 1t is true alſo that the general 
ſilence helpeth. 

144. THERE be two kinds of reflexions of ſounds; the one at diſtance, 
which is the echo; wherein the original is heard diſtinctly, and the reflexion 
alſo diſtinctly; of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter: the other in concurrence; 
when the ſound refleCting (the reflexion being near at hand) returneth immedi- 
ately upon the original, and ſo iterateth it not, but amplifieth it. Therefore 
we ſee, that muſick upon the water ſoundeth more; and ſo likewiſe muſick is 
better in chambers wainſcotted than hanged. 

145. Tur ſtrings of a lute, or viol, or virginals, do give a far greater ſound, 
by reaſon of the knot, and board, and concave underneath, than if there were 
nothing but only the flat of a board, without that hollow and knot, to let in 
the upper air into the lower. The cauſe is the communication of the upper air 
with the lower, and penning of both from expence or diſperſing. 


146. AN Iriſh harp hath open air on both ſides of the ſtrings: and it hath 
the concave or belly not along the ſtrings, but at the end of the ſtrings. It 
- maketh a more reſounding ſound than a bandora, orpharion, or cittern, which 
have likewiſe wire-ſtrings. I judge the cauſe to be, for that open air on both 
| 2 helpeth, ſo that there be a concave; which is therefore beſt placed at 

end. 26 

147. In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile ſound, 
than when the lid is open. The cauſe is, for that all ſhutting in of air, where 
there is no competent vent, dampeth the ſound: which maintaineth likewiſe 
ks Sor ug inſtance; for the belly of the lute or viol doth pen the air ſome- 
What. | 2 
148. THERE is a church at Glouceſter (and, as I have heard, the like is in ſome 


other places) where if you ſpeak againſt a wall ſoftly, another ſhall hear your 
Vor.1I, P p | voice 
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ws way off, than near at hand. Enquire more particular 

L Le I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault, or hollow, or iſle, be Ne 
the wall, and ſome paſſage to it towards the farther end of that wall againg 
which you ſpeak; ſo as of voice of him that ſpeaketh ſlideth along the wall, 
and then entreth at ſome paſſage, and communicateth with the air of the hol. 
low; for it is preſerved ſomewhat by the plain wall; but that is too weak to 
give a ſound audible, till it hath communicated with the back air. 
149. STRIKE upon a bow-ſtring, and lay the horn of the bow near your ear, 
and it will increaſe the ſound, and make a degree of a tone. The cauſe is, for 
that the ſenſory, by reaſon of the cloſe holding, is percuſſed before the air dif. 
perſeth. The like is, if you hold the horn betwixt your teeth: but that is a plain 
delation of the ſound, from the teeth to the inſtrument of hearing for there is ; 
great intercourſe between thoſe two parts; as appeareth by this, that a harſh 
grating tune ſetteth the teeth on edge. The like falleth out, if the horn of the 
bow be put upon the temples; but that is but the ſlide of the ſound from thence to 
the ear, 
zo. Ir you take a rod of iron or braſs, and hold the one end to your ear, and 

ſtrike upon the other, it maketh a far greater ſound than the like ſtroke upon the 
rod, made not ſo contiguous to the ear. By which, and by ſome other inſtances 
that have been partly touched, it ſhould appear, that ſounds do not only flide upon 
the ſurface of a ſmooth body, but do alſo communicate with the ſpirits, that are 
in the pores of the body. 

151. I REMEMBER in Trinity College in Cambridge, there was an upper cham- 
ber, which being thought weak in the roof of it, was ſupported by a pillar of iron of 
the bigneſs of one's arm in the midſt of the chamber; which if you had ſtruck, 
it would make a little flat noiſe in the room where it was ſtruck, but it would make 
a great bomb in the chamber beneath. : | 

152. Taz ſound which is made by buckets in a well, when they touch u 
the water, or when they ſtrike upon the fide of the well, or when two buckets 
the one againſt the other, theſe ſounds are deeper and fuller than if the like per- 
cuſſion were made in the open air. The cauſe is the penning and encloſure of 
the air in the concave of the well. | 

153. BARRELS placed in a room under the floor of a chamber, make all noiſes 
in the ſame chamber more full and reſounding. 

So that there be five ways (in general) of majoration of ſounds : encloſure 
ſimple ; encloſure with dilatation ; communication; reflexion concurrent; and 
approach to the ſenſory. | 

154. For exility oft voice or other ſounds ; it is certain that the voice doth 
paſs through ſolid and Hard bodies if they be not too thick: and through water, 
which is likewiſe a very cloſe body, and ſuch an one as letteth not in air. But 
then the voice, or other ſound, is reduced by ſuch paſſage to a great weakneſs or 
exility. If therefore you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no ring, but 
a flat noiſe or rattle. And fo doth the aztztes or eagle-ſtone, which hath a little 
ſtone within it. 

155. AND as for water, it is a certain trial: let a man go into a bath, and take 
a pail, and turn the bottom upward, and carry the mouth of it (eyen) down to the 
level of the water, and ſo preſs it down under the water ſome handful and an 
half, ſtill keeping it even, that it may not tilt on either fide, and fa the air get 
out: then let him that is in the bath dive with his head ſo far under water, as 

he may put his head into the pail, and there will come as much air bubbling forth, 
as will make room for his head. Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand 
without ſhall hear his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme ſharp and exile, like 
the voice of puppets : but yet the articulate ſounds of the words will not be con- 
founded. Note, that it may be much more handſomely done, if the pail be put 
over the man's head above water, and then he cowre down, and the pail be preſſed 
down with him. Note, that a man muſt kneel or fit, that he may be lower than 
the water. A man would think that the Sicilian poet had knowledge of this ex- 
periment; for he faith, that Hercules's page Hylas went with a water-pot to fill 
it at a pleaſant fountain that was near the ſhore, and that the nymphs of the 
| fountain 
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fountain fell in love with the boy, and pulled him under water, keeping him 
alive; and that Hercules miſſing his page, called him by his name aloud, that 
all the ſhore rang of it; and that Hy las from within the water anſwered his 
maſter, but (that which is to the preſent purpoſe) with ſo ſmall and exile a 
voice, as Hercules thought he had been three miles off, when the fountain (in- 
deed) was faſt bj. a EY BY 
156. IN lutes and inſtruments of ſtrings, if you ſtop a ſtring high (whereby it 
hath leſs ſcope to tremble) the ſound is more treble, but yet more dead. | 
157. TAKE two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the one againſt the bottom of 
the other, within a pail of water; and you ſhall find, that as you put the ſaucers 
lower and lower, the ſound groweth more flat; even while part of the ſaucer is 
above the water; but that flatneſs of ſound is joined with a harſhneſs of found ; 
which no doubt is cauſed by the inequality of the found which cometh from the 
part of the ſaucer under the water, and from the part above. But when the ſaucer 
is wholly under the water the ſound becometh more clear, but far more low, and 
as if the ſound came from afar off. | 
158. A sor body dampeth the ſound much more than a hard; as if a bell 
hath cloth or filk wrapped about it, it deadeth the ſound more than if it were 
wood. And therefore in clericals the keys are lined; and in colleges they uſe to 
line the tablemen. | 7778 
159. TRIAL was made in a recorder after theſe ſeveral manners. The 
bottom of it was ſet againſt the palm of the hand ; ſtopped with wax round about ; 
ſet againſt a damaſk cuſhion ;- thruſt into ſand ; into aſhes; into water (half an 


inch under the water ;) cloſe to the bottom of a filver baſon; and till the tone re- 
mained: but the bottom of it was ſet againſt a woollen carpet; a lining of pluſh; 


a lock of wool (though looſely put in ;) againſt ſnow; and the ſound of it was quite 


deaded, and but breath. 


160. Inox hot produceth not ſo full a ſound as when it is cold; for while it is 


hot, it appeareth to be more ſoft and leſs reſounding. So likewiſe warm water, 


when it falleth, maketh not ſo full a ſound as cold: and I conceive it is ſofter, and 


nearer the nature of oil; for it is more ſlippery, as may be perceived in that it 


ſcowreth better. | 
161. LeT there be a recorder made with two fipples, at each end one; the 


prom” of it of the length of two recorders, and the holes anſwerable towards each, 
end; and let two play the fame leſſon upon it at an unifon ; and let it be noted 


whether the ſound be confounded, or amplified, or dulled. So likewiſe let a 
croſs be made of two trunks (throughout) hollow; and let two ſpeak, or ſing, the 


one long ways, the other traverſe; and let two hear at the oppoſite ends; and 


note, whether the ſound be confounded, amplified, or dulled. Which two in- 


ſtances will alſo give light to the mixture of ſounds, whereof we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. | | 


162. A BELLOWs blown in at the hole of a drum, and the drum then ſirucken, 


| maketh the ſound a little flatter, but no other _—_—_— alteration. The cauſe is 


py - 


manifeſt ; partly for that it hindereth the iſſue of the ſound ; and partly for that it 
maketh the air, being blown together, leſs moveable. | | 


riage at longer or ſhorter diſtance. | 


| 164. Tur loudneſs and ſoftneſs of ſounds is a thing diſtin& from the magni- 


. tude and exility of ſounds; for a baſe ſtring, though ſoftly ſtrucken, giveth the 
greater ſound ; but a treble ſtring, if hard ſtrucken, will be heard much farther 


off. And the cauſe is, for that the baſe ſtring ſtriketh more air, and the treble 
leſs air, but with a ſharper percuſſion. | 


164. Ir is therefore the ſtrength of the percuſſion, that is a principal cauſe of 


| the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of ſounds; as in knocking harder or ſofter ; winding of a 
horn ſtronger or weaker; ringing of a hand- bell harder or ſofter, ec. And the 
ſtrength of this percuſſion conſiſteth as much or more in the hardneſs of the body 


percuſſed, as in the force of the body percuſſing: for if you ſtrike againſt a cloth, 


it will give a leſs ſound; if againſt wood, a greater; if againſt metal, yet a greater; 
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and in metals, if you ſtrike againſt gold (which is the more pliant) it giveth tha 
fatter ſound; if againſt filver or braſs, the more ringing found, As for air, where 
it is ſtrongly pent, it matcheth a hard body. And thercſore we ſec in diſchargin 
of a piece, what a great noiſe it maketh. We ſee alſo, that the charge wit 
bullet, or with paper wet and hard ſtopped, or with powder alone rammed in 
hard, maketh no great difference in the loudneſs of the report. | 
165. Tur ſharpneſs or quickneſs of the percuſſion, is a great cauſe of thy 
loudneſs, as well as the ſtrength; as in a whip or wand, it you ſtrike the air with 
it; the ſharper and quicker you ſtrike it, the louder tound it giveth, And in 
playing upon the lute or virginals, the quick ftroke or touch 1s a great life to the 
ſound. The cauſe is, for that the quick ſtriking cutteth the air ſpeedily; whereas 
the ſoſt ſtriking doth rather beat than cut. 


Experiments in conſort touching the communication of ſounds. 


Tur communication of ſounds (as in bellies of lutes, empty veſſels, ezc.) hath 
been touched obiter in the majoration of ſounds ; but it is fit alſo to make a title 
of it apart. | . 

166. Tus experiment for greateſt demonſtration of communication of ſounds, 
is the chiming of bells; where if you ſtrike with a hammer upon the upper part, 
and then upon the midſt, and then upon the lower, you ſhall find the found to be 
more treble and more baſe, according unto the concave, on the infide, though the 
percuſſion be only on the outſide. | 

167. WHEN the ſound is created between the blaſt of the mouth and the 
air of the pipe, it hath nevertheleſs ſome communication with the matter of the 
ſides of the pipe, and the ſpirits in them contained; for in a pipe, or trumpet, 
of wood, and braſs, the ſound will be divers; ſo if the pipe be covered with cloth 
or filk, it will give a divers ſound from that it would do of itſelf; ſo if the pipe 
be a little wet on the inſide, it will make a differing found from the ſame pipe 
_ Tur ſound made within water doth communicate better with a hard 
body through water, than made in air it doth with air, vide experimentum 134. 


Experiments in conſort touching equality and inequality of ſounds. 

Wr have ſpoken before (in the inquiſition touching muſick) of muſical ſounds, 
whereunto there may be a concord or diſcord in two parts; which ſounds we 
call tones; and likewiſe of immuſical ſounds; and have given the cauſe, that the 

tone proceedeth of equality, and the other of inequality. And we have alſo ex- 
preſſed there, what are the equal bodies that give tones, and what are the unequel 
that give none. But now we ſhall ſpeak of ſuch inequality of ſounds, as proceed- 
eth not from the nature of the bodies themſelves, but is accidental; either from 

the roughneſs or obliquity of the paſſage, or from the doubling of the percutient, 
or from the trepidation of the motion, 


169. A BELL, if it have a rift in it, whereby the ſound hath not a clear paſſage, 


_ giveth a hoarſe and jarring ſound; fo the voice of man, when by cold taken the 


weaſand groweth rugged, and (as we call it) furred, becometh hoarſe. And in 
theſe two inſtances the ſounds are ingrate, becauſe they are merely unequal: but if 
they be unequal in equality, then the ſound is grateful, but purling. | 

170. ALL inſtruments that have either returns, as trumpets ; or flexions, as 


cornets; or are drawn up, and put from, as ſackbuts; have a purling found: 
. but the recorder, or flute, that have none of theſe inequalities, give a clear ſound. 


| Nevertheleſs, the recorder itſelf, or pipe, moiſtened a little in the infide, ſoundeth 
more ſolemnly, and with a little purling or hiſſing. Again, a wreathed ftring, 


: ſuch as are in the baſe ſtrings of bandora's, giveth alſo a purling ſound. 


171. Bur a lute-ſtring, if it be merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harſh 
and untuneable ſound; which ſtrings we call falſe, being bigger in one place 
than in another; and therefore wire-ſtrings are never falſe. We ſee alſo, that when 


we try a falſe lute-ſtring, we uſe to extend it hard between the fingers, and to 


philip it; and if it giveth a double ſpecies, it is true; but if it giveth a treble, or 
more, it.1s falſe, | 
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172. WATERS, in the noiſe they make as they run, repreſent to the car a 
' trembling noiſe; and in regals (where they have a pipe they call the nightingale- 


pip which containeth water) the ſound hath a continual trembling: and children . 


ave alſo little things they call cocks, which have water in them ; and when they 
blow or whiſtle in them, they yield a trembling noiſe ; which trembling of water 
hath an affinity with the letter L. All which inequalities of trepidation are rather 
pleaſant than otherwiſe. {1-96 

173. ALL baſe notes, or very treble notes, give an afper ſound; for that the 
baſe ſtriketh more air, than it can well ſtrike equally : and the treble cutteth the 
air ſo ſharp, as it returneth too ſwift to make the ſound equal: and therefore a. 
mean or tenor is the ſweeteſt part. Tg 

174. Wu know nothing that can at pleaſure make a muſical or immuſical 
ſound by voluntary motion, but the voice of man and birds. The cauſe is (no 
doubt) in the weaſand or wind- pipe (which we call aſpera arteria) which being well 
extended, gathereth equality; as a bladder that is wrinkled, if it be extended, 
becometh ſmooth. The extenſion is always more in tones than in ſpeech: there- 
fore the inward voice or whiſper can never give a tone. And in finging, there 1s 
(maniſeſtly) a greater working and labour of the throat, than in ſpeaking; as ap- 
peareth in the thruſting out or drawing in of the chin, when we ling. 

175. Tux humming of bees is an unequal buzzing, and is conceived by ſome 
of the ancients not to come forth at their mouth, but to be an inward ſound; but 
(it may be) it is neither; but from the motion of their wings; for it is not heard 
but when they ſtir. 

176. ALL metals quenched in water give a ſibilation or hiſſing ſound (which 
hath an affinity with mo letter Z) notwithſtanding the ſound be created between 
the water or vapour, and the air. Seething alſo, if there be but ſmall ſtore of 
water in a veſſel, giveth a hiſſing ſound ; but boiling in a full veſſel giveth a 
bubbling ſound, drawing ſomewhat near to the cocks uſed by children. 

177. TRIAL would be made, whether the inequality or interchange, of the 
medium will not produce an inequality of ſound ; as if three bells were made one 
within another, and air betwixt each ; and then the outermoſt bell were chimed 
with a hammer, how the ſound would differ from a ſimple bell. So likewiſe 
take a plate of braſs, and a plank of wood, and join them cloſe together, and 
knock upon one of them, and ſee if they do not give an unequal found. - So make 
two or e of wood in a hogſhead, with holes or knots in them; and 


partitions. 3 | 


| Experiments in conſort touching the more treble, and the more baſe tones, or muſical 


ſounds. 


178. IT is evident, that the percuſſion of the greater quantity of air cauſeth 
the baſer ſound; and the leſs quantity the more treble found. The percuſſion of 
the greater quantity of air is produced by the greatneſs of the body percuſſing; 
by the latitude of the concave by which the ſound paſſeth; and by the longitude 
of the fame concave. Therefore we ſee that a baſe ſtring is greater than a treble; 
a baſe pipe hath a greater bore than a treble ; and in pipes, and the like, the lower 
the note-holes be, and the further off from the —— of the pipe, the more baſe 
ſound they yield; and the nearer the mouth, the more treble. Nay more, if you 
ſtrike an entire body, as an andiron of braſs, at the top, it maketh a more treble 
ſound; and at the bottom a baſer. | | | 295 

179. Ir is alſo evident, that the ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth the 
more treble ſound; and the ſlower or heavier, the more baſe ſound. So we ſee in 
ſtrings; the more they are wound up and ſtrained (and thereby give a more quick 


ſtart- back) the more treble is the ſound; and the ſlacker they are, or leſs Wound 


up, the baſer is the ſound. And therefore a bigger ſtring more ſtrained, and a 
lefler ſtring leſs ſtrained, may fall into the ſame tone. 


180. CHILDREN, women, eunuchs have more ſmall and ſhrill voices, than men. 
The reaſon is, not for that men have greater heat, which may make the voice 


ſtronger (for the ſtrength of a voice or ſound doth make a difference in the loud- 
Vor. I. Q q | neſs 
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fineſs, but not in the tone) but from the dilatation of the organ; which 
n is likewiſe cauſed by heat. But the cauſe of r voice at the 
years of puberty, is more obſcure. It ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the 
moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to the 
ſpermatical veſſels, it leaveth the body more hot than it was; whence cometh the 
Filatation of the pipes: for we ſee plainly all effects of heat do then come on; as 
piloſity, more roughneſs of the ſkin, hardneſs of the fleſh, ec. 

181. Tux induſtry of the muſician hath produced two other means of ſtraining 
or intenſion of ſtrings, beſides their winding up. The one is the ſtopping of the 
ſtring with the finger; as in the necks of lutes, viols, ec. The other is the ſhort. 
neſs of the ſtring, as in harps, virginals, efc. | Both theſe have one and the ſame 
reaſon ; for they cauſe the ſtring to give a quicker ſtart. 

182. In the ſtraining of a ſtring, the further it is ſtrained, the leſs ſuperſtraining 
goeth to a note; for it requireth good winding of a ſtring before it will make any 
note at all: and in the ſtops of lutes, ee. the higher they go, the leſs diſtance is 


between the frets. 


183. Ir you fill a drinking-glaſs with water (eſpecially one ſharp below, and 
wide above) and fillip upon the brim or outſide ; and after empty part of the water, 
and ſo more and more, and till try the tone by fillipping ; you ſhall find the tone 
fall and be more baſe, as the glaſs is more empty. 


Experiments in conſort touching the proportion of treble and baſe tones. 


Tux juſt and meaſured proportion of the air percuſſed, towards the baſeneſs or 
trebleneſs of tones, is one of the greateſt ſecrets in the contemplation of ſounds. 
For it diſcovereth the true coincidence of tones into diapaſons ; which is the return 
of the ſame ſound. And fo of the concords and diſcords between the uniſon and 
diapaſon, which we have touched before in the experiments of muſick; but 
think fit to reſume it here as a principal part of our enquiry touching the nature of 
ſounds. It may be found out in the proportion of the winding of ſtrings; in the 
proportion of the diſtance of frets; and in the proportion of the concave of pipes, 
etc. but moſt commodiouſly in the laſt of theſe. 

184. T&y therefore the winding of a ſtring once about, as ſoon as it is brought 
to that extenſion as will give a tone; and then of twice about, and thrice about, 
etc. and mark the ſcale or difference of the riſe of the tone : whereby you ſhall 
diſcover, in one, two effects; both the proportion of the ſound towards the dimen- 
fion of the winding; and the proportion likewiſe of the found towards the 
ſtring, as it is more or leſs ſtrained. But note that to meaſure this, the way will 
be, to take the length in a right line of the ſtring, upon any winding about of 
the peg. | 

155. As for the ſtops, you are to take the number of frets; and principally the 
length of the line, from do firſt ſtop of the ſtring, unto ſuch a ſtop as ſhall pro- 
duce a diapaſon to the former ſtop upon the ſame ſtring. 

186. Bor it will beſt (as it is faid) appear in the bores of wind- inſtruments: and 
therefore cauſe ſome half dozen pipes to be made, in length and all things elſe 
alike, with a ſingle, double, and ſo on to a ſextuple bore; and ſo mark what fall 
of tone every one giveth. But till in theſe three laſt inſtances, you muſt dili- 
gently obſerve, what length of ſtring, or diſtance of ſtop, or concave of air, 
maketh what riſe of ſound. As in the laſt of theſe (which as we ſaid, is that 
which giveth the apteſt demonſtration) you muſt ſet down what increaſe of con- 


cave goeth to the making of a note higher; and what of two notes; and what of 


three notes; and ſo up to the diapaſon: for then the great ſecret of numbers and 
proportions will appear. It is not unlike that thoſe that make recorders, etc. know 
this already : for that they make them in ſets: and likewiſe bell-founders, in fitting 
the tune of their bells. So that enquiry may ſave trial. Surely it hath been ob- 
ſerved by one of the ancients, that an empty barrel knocked upon with the finger, 
giveth a diapaſon to the ſound of the like barrel full; but how that ſhould be I do 
not well underſtand; for that the knocking of a barrel full or empty, doth ſcarce 
give any tone, | | 
187. Tae is required ſome ſenſible difference in the proportion of creating a 
1 note, 
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note, rds the ſound itſelf, which is the paſſive: and that it be not too near, 
2 iis, For in a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield one tone; 


which is a note lower than the tone of the firſt three. And the like (no doubt) is 
required in the winding or ſtopping of ſtrings. W 


Experiments in conſort touching exteriour and interiour ſounds. 

TatRE is another difference of ſounds, which we will call exteriour and interi- 
our. It is not ſoft nor loud: nor it is not baſe nor treble: nor it is not muſical 
nor immuſical : though it be true, that there can be no tone in an interiour ſound ; 
but on the other fide, in an exteriour ſound there may be both muſical and im- 
muſical. We ſhall therefore enumerate them, rather than preciſely diſtinguiſh 
them; though (to make ſome adumbration of that we mean) the interiour is 
rather an impulſion or contuſion of the air, than an eliſion or ſection of the ſame: 
ſo as the percuſſion of the one towards the other differeth as a blow differeth from 
a cut. x | 

188. In ſpeech of man, the whiſpering (which they call ſuſurras in latin) 
whether it be louder or ſofter, is an interiour ſound ; but the ſpeaking out is an 
exteriour ſound ; and therefore you can never make a tone, nor ſing in whiſper- 
ing; but in ſpeech you may: ſo —— or blowing by the mouth, bellows, or 
wind (though loud) is an interiour ſound ; but the blowing through a pipe or 
concave (though ſoft) is an exteriour. So likewiſe the greateſt winds, if they 


have no coarctation, or blow not hollow, give an interiour ſound; the whiſtling 


or hollow wind yieldeth a ſinging, or exterior ſound ; the former being pent by 
ſome other body; the latter being pent in by its own denſity : and therefore we 
ſee, that when the wind bloweth hollow, it is a fign of rain. The flame, as it 
moveth within itſelf or is blown by a bellows, giveth a murmur or interiour ſound, 

189. THERE is no hard body, but ſtruck againſt another hard body, will yield 
an exteriour ſound greater or leſſer : in ſo much as if the percuſſion be over-ſoft, 
it may induce a nullity of ſound ; but never an interiour ſound; as when one tread- 
eth ſo ſoftly that he is not heard. | 

190. Watt the air is the percutient, pent or not pent, againſt a hard body, 
it never giveth an exteriour ſound; as if you blow ſtrongly with a bellows againſt 
a wall. | 
191. SounDs (both exteriour and interiour) may be made as well by ſuction as 
by emiſſion of the breath : as in whiſtling or breathing. n 


Experiments in conſort touching urticulation of ſounds. 


192. IT is evident, and it is one of the ſtrangeſt ſecrets in ſounds, that the 
whole ſound is not in the whole air only ; but the whole found is alſo in every 
ſmall part of the air. So that all the curious diverſity of articulate ſounds, of the 
voice of man or birds, will enter at a ſmall cranny inconfuſed. | 

193. THE unequal agitation of the winds and the like, though they be material 
to the carriage of the ſounds farther or leſs way; yet they do not confound the 
articulation of them at all, within that diſtance that they can be heard ; though it 
= they make them to be heard leſs way than in a till ; as hath been partly 
touched. : | | 

194. OvER-GREAT diſtance confoundeth the articulation of ſounds; as we ſee, 
that you may hear the ſound of a preacher's voice, or the like, when you cannot 


diſtinguiſh what he faith. And one articulate ſound will confound another, as 


when many ſpeak at once. 


195. Ix the experiment of ſpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to 
ſuch an extreme wr, D yet the articulate ſounds (which are the words) are not 
confounded, as hath been ſaid. 

196. I conceive, that an extreme ſmall, or an extreme great ſound, cannot 
be articulate ; but that the articulation requireth a mediocrity of ſound : for that 
the extreme ſmall ſound confoundeth the articulation by contracting; and the great 
found by diſperſing: and although (as was formerly {aid) a ſound articulate, al- 


quireth more dimenſion. 4 | 


197. IT 
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197. Ir hath been obſerved, that in a room, or in a chapel, vaulted below 
and vaulted likewiſe in the roof, a preacher cannot be heard ſo well, as in the like 
places not ſo vaulted. The cauſe is, for that the ſubſequent words come on be- 
fore the precedent words vaniſh ; and therefore the articulate ſounds are more 
confuſed, though the groſs of the ſound be greater. 

198. Tur motions of the tongue, lips, throat, 1 etc. which go to the 
making of the ſeveral alphabetical letters, are worthy enquiry, and pertinent to 
the preſent inquiſition of ſounds: but becauſe they are ſubtle, and long to deſcribe, 
we will refer them over, and place them amongſt the experiments of ſpeech, 
The Hebrews have been diligent in it, and have aſſigned which letters are labial, 


_ which dental, which guttural, e7c. As for the Latins and Grecians, they have 


diſtinguiſhed between ſemi-vowels and mutes; and in mutes, betweeen muta: 
tenues, mediae, and aſpiratae; not amiſs, but yet not diligently enough. For 
the ſpecial ſtrokes and motions that create thoſe ſounds, they have little enquired: 
as, that the letters B, P, F, M, are not expreſſed, but with the contracting or 
ſhutting of the mouth; that the letters N and B, cannot be pronounced but that 
the letter N will turn into M. As hecatonba will be hecatomba. That M and 


J cannot be pronounced together, but P will come between; as emtus is pro- 


nounced emptus; and a number of the like. So that if you enquire to the full, 
you will find, that to the making of the whole alphabet there will be fewer ſimple 
motions required, than there are letters. | 

199. Tur langs are the moſt ſpungy part of the body; and therefore ableſt to 
contract and dilate iffelf ; and where it contracteth itſelf, it expelleth the air; 
which through the artery, throat, and mouth, maketh the voice: but yet articu- 
lation is not made but with the help of the tongue, palate, and the reſt of thoſe 
they call inſtruments of voice: — | | 
: 200. THERE is found a ſimilitude between the found that is made by inanimate 


bodies or by anitnate bodies, that have no voice articulate, and divers letters of 


articulate voices: and commonly men have given fuch names to thoſe ſounds, as 
do allude unto the articulate letters. As trembling of water hath reſemblance 
with the letter L; quenching of hot metals with the letter Z; ſnarling of dogs 
with the letter N; the noiſe of ſcreech-owls with the letter S; voice of cats with 
the diphthong Eu; voice of cuckows with the diphthong Oz ; ſounds of ſtrings 
with the letter Ng : ſo that if a man (for curioſity or ſtrangeneſs fake) would 
make a puppet or other dead body to pronounce a word, let him confider, on the 
one part, the motion of the inſtruments of voice ; and on the other part, the like 
founds made in inanimate bodies; and what conformity there is that cauſeth the 
ſimilitude of {ounds; and by that he may miniſter light to that effect. 


? 
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CENTURY III. 


Experiments in conſort touching the motrons of ſounds, in what lines they are cir- 
* oblique, firaight, upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards. 


201. 


LL ſounds whatſoever move round; that is to ſay, on all ſides; up- 
wards, downwards, forwards, and backwards. This a in 
all inſtances. . ; Kb 

202. SouNDs do not require to be conveyed to the ſenſe in a right line, as viſt- 
bles do, but may be arched ; though it be true, they move ſtrongeſt in a right 
line ; which nevertheleſs is not cauſed by the rightneſs of the line, but by the 
ſhortneſs of the diſtance ; linea recta breviſſima. And therefore we ſee if a wall be 
between, and you ſpeak on the one fide, you hear it on the other ; which is not 
becauſe the ſound paſſeth through the wall, but archeth over the wall. 

203. Ir the ſound be ſtopped and repercuſſed, it cometh about on the other 
ſide in an oblique line. So, if in a coach one fide of the boot be down, and the 
other up, and a beggar beg on the cloſe fide; ap will think that he were on 
the open fide. So likewiſe, if a bell or clock be (for N on the north ſide 
of a chamber, and the window of that chamber be = the ſouth; he that is in 
the chamber will think the ſound came from the ſouth. | HS 

204. SouNDs, though they ſpread round (ſo that there is an orb or ſpherical area 
of the ſound) yet they move ſtrongeſt, and go fartheſt in the fore-lines, from the firſt 
local impulſion of the air. And therefore in preaching, you ſhall hear the preacher's * 
voice better before the pulpit, than behind it, or on the ſides, though it ſtand 
open. So a harquebuz, or ordnance, will be farther heard forwards from the 
mouth of the piece, than backwards, or on the ſides. 

205. IT may be doubted, that ſounds do move better downwards than up- 
wards. Pulpits are placed high above the people. And when the ancient 
generals ſpake to their armies, they had ever a mount of turf caſt ups whereupon 
they ſtood ; but this may be imputed to the ſtops and obſtacles which the voice 
meeteth with, when one ſpeaketh upon the level. But there ſeemeth to be more 
in it; for it may be that ſpiritual ſpecies, both of things viſible and ſounds, do 
move better downwards than upwards. It is a ſtrange thing, that to men ſtand- 
ing below on the ground, thoſe that be on the top of Paul's ſeem much leſs than 
they are, and cannot be known; but to men above, thoſe below ſeem nothing ſo 
much leſſened, and may be known: yet it is true, that all things to them above 
leem alſo ſomewhat contracted, and better collected into figure: as knots in gardens 
ſhew beſt from an upper window or terras. | : 

206. BuT to make an exact trial of it, let a man ſtand in a chamber not much 
above the ground, arid ſpeak out at the window, through a trunk, to one ſtanding 
on the ground, as ſoftly as he can, the other laying. bis ear cloſe to the trunk: 
then via verſa, let the other ſpeak below keeping the fame proportion of ſoftneſs; 
and let him in the chamber lay his ear to the trunk : and this may be the apteſt 
means to make a judgment, whether ſounds deſcend or aſcend better. F 


Experiments in conſort touching the laſting and periſhing of ſounds ; and toucb- 
| ing the time they require to their generation or delation. | 
207. AFTER that ſound is created (which is in a moment) we find it con- 
tinueth ſome ſmall time, melting by little and little. In this there is a wonder- 
ful error amongſt men, who take this to be a continuance of the firſt ſound; 
Vor. I. R r whereas 
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the ſides were ſome two foot thick, and the bunghole 
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in truth) it is a renovation, and not a continuance: for the body per- 
whores of by * of the percuſſion, a trepidation wrought in the 1 
and ſo reneweth the percuſſion of the air. This appeareth manifeſtly, 
pay. that the melting ſound of a bell, or of - wang ar ms which is thought 
to be a cofitindance, ceaſtth As ſoon as the bell or ſtring are touched. As in a 
virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound 
ceaſeth; and in a bell, after you have chimed upon it, if you touch the bell the 
ſound ceaſeth. And in this you muſt diſtinguiſh that there are two trepidations: 
the one manifeſt and local; as of the bell when it is penſile: the other lecret, 
of the minute parts; ſuch as 1s deſcribed in the ninth inftance. But it is true, 
that the local helpeth the ſecret greatly. We ſee likewiſe that in pipes, and 
other wind-inſtruments, the ſound laſteth no longer than the breath bloweth. 
It is true, that in organs there is a confuſed murmur for a while after you have 
played; but that is but while the bellows are in falling. 

208. Ir is certain, that in the noiſe of great ordnance, where many are ſhot 
off together, the ſound will be carried (at the leaſt) twenty miles upon the land, 
and much farther upon the water. But then it will come to the gar, not in 
the inſtant of the ſhooting off, but it will come an hour or more later. This 
muſt needs be a continuance of the firſt ſound ; for there is no trepidation which 
ſhould renew it. And the touching of the ordnance would not extinguiſh the 
ſound the ſooner: fo that in great ſounds the continuance is more than mo- 
mentany. ; 

3 try exactly the time wherein ſound is delated, let a man ſtand in 
a ſteeple; and have with him a taper; and let ſome vail be put before the ta- 
per; and let another man ſtand in the field a mile off. Then let him in the 
ſteeple ſtrike the bell; and in the ſame inſtant withdraw the vail; and ſo let him 
in the field tell by his pulſe what diftance of time there is between the light 
ſeen, and the ſound heard: for it is certain that the delation of light is in an 
inſtant. This may be tried in far greater diſtances, allowing greater lights and 
ſounds. | 
210. Ir is generally known and obſerved, that light, and the object of ſight, 
move ſwifter ſound; for we ſee the flaſh of a piece is ſeen ſooner, than the 
noiſe is heard. And in hewing wood, if one be ſome diſtance off, he ſhall fee 
the arm lifted up for a ſecond ſtroke, before he hear the noiſe of the firſt. 
And the greater the diſtance, the greater is the prevention: as we ſee in thun- 
der which is far off, where the lightning precedeth the crack a good fpace. 

211. CoLouRs, when they repreſent E to the eye, fade not, nor 
melt not by degrees, but appear ſtill in the ſame ſtrength; but ſounds melt and 
vaniſh by little and little. The cauſe is, for that colours participate nothing with 
the motion of the air, but ſounds do. And it is a plain argument, that ſound 
participateth of ſome local motion of the air (as a cauſe fine qua non) in that it 
periſheth ſo ſuddenly; for in every ſection or impulſion of the air, the air doth 
ſuddenly reſtore and reunite itſelf ; which the water alſo doth, but nothing ſoſwift y. 


Experiments in conſort touching the paſſage and interceptions of ſounds. 

Is the trials of the paſſage, or not paſſage of ſounds, you muſt take heed you 
miſtake not the paſſing by the ſides of a body, for the paſſing through a body; 
and therefore -you muſt make the intercepting body very doſe; for found will 
paſs through a ſmall chink. | 

212. WHERE ſound paſfeth through a hard or cloſe body (as through water; 
through a wall; through metal, as in hawks bells ſtopped, erc.) the hard or 
cloſe body muſt be but thin and ſmall; for elſe it deadeth and extinguiſfieth the 
ſound utterly. And therefore in the experiment of ſpeaking in air under wa- 
ter, the voice muſt not be very deep within the water: for then the ſound pier- 
ceth not. So if you ſpeak on the father fide of a clofe wall, if the wall be very 
thick you ſhall'not be heard: and if there were an KENT empty, whereof 

0 


; pped ; I conceive the 
reſounding ſound, by the communication of the outward air with the air within, 


would be little or none: but only you ſhall hear the noiſe of the outward knock, 
a8 if the veſſel were full. 4 | 
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IT is certain, that in the paſſage of ſounds. through hard bodies, the ſpirit 


213. | 
| tical of the hard body itſelf doth rate; but much better 
ai. the fades a» that hard body are ſtruck, than whin the percuſſion is only 


within, without touch of the fides. Take therefore a hawk's bell, the holes 
ſtopped up, and hang it by a thread within a bottle glaſs, and ſtop the mouth 
of the glaſs very cloſe with wax; and then ſhake the glaſs, and ſee whether 
the bell give any ſound at all, or how weak: but note, that you muſt inſtead 
of the thread take a wire; or elle let the = have a great belly ; left when you 
ſhake the bell, it daſh upon the ſides of the glaſs. 

214. IT is plain, that a very long and downright arch for the ſound to paſs, 
will extinguiſh the ſound quite; ſo that that found, which wonld be heard over 
a wall, will not be heard over a church; nor that ſound, which will be heard 
if you ſtand ſome diſtance from the wall, will be heard if you ſtand cloſe un- 
der the wall. 

215. SorT and foraminous bodies, in the firſt creation of the found, will 
dead it; for the ſtriking againſt cloth or furr will make little ſound; as hath 
been ſaid: but in the paſſage of the ſound, they will admit it better than harder 
bodies; as we ſee, that curtams and hangings will not ſtay the found much; 
but glaſs-windows, if they be very cloſe, will check a found more, than the 
like thickneſs of cloth. We ſee alſo in the rambling of the belly, how eaſily 
the ſound paſſeth through the guts and ſkin. | 
216. Ir is worthy the enquiry, whether great ſounds (as of ordnance or bells) 
become not more weak and exile when they paſs through ſmall crannies. For 
the ſubtilties of articulate ſounds (it may be) may paſs through ſmall crannies 
not confuſed ; but the magnitude of the ſound (perhaps) not ſo well. 


Experiments in conſort touching the medium of ſounds. 


217. Tux mediums of ſounds are air; ſoft and porous bodies; alfo water. 
And hard bodies refuſe not altogether to be mediums of founds. But all of 
them are dull and unapt deferents, except the air. 

218. In air, the thinner or drier air cartieth not the ſound ſo well as the 
more denſe; as appeareth in night ſounds and evening ſounds, and founds in 
moiſt weather and ſouthern winds. The reaſon is already mentioned in the title 
of majoration of ſounds; being for that thin air is better pierced; but thick 
air preſerveth the ſound better from waſte : let further trial be made by hol- 
2 in miſts and gentle ſhowers; for (it may be) that will ſomewhat dead 

e ſound. | | 

219. How far forth flame may be a medium of ſounds N of ſuch 
ſounds as are created by air, and not betwixt hard bodies) let it be tried in ſpeak- 
ing where a bonfire is between; but then you muſt allow for ſome diſturbance 
the noiſe that the flame itſelf maketh. 

220. WHETHER any other liquors, being made mediums, cauſe a diverſity 

of ſound from water, it may be tried: as by the knapping of the tongs; ort 
ſtriking of the bottom of a veſſel, filled either with milk, or with oil; which 

though they be more light, yet are they more unequal bodies than air. 

Ot the natures of the mediums we ſave now ſpoken; as for the diſpoſition 
of the ſaid mediums, it doth conſiſt in the penning, or not penning of the air; 
of which we have ſpoken before in the title of delation of ſounds : it confiſteth 
5 the figure of the concave through which it paſſeth; of Which we will 

next. 


Experiments in conſort, what the figures of the pipes, or concuves, or the bodies 
 Geferent, conduce to the ſounds. | 

How the figures of pipes, or concaves, through which ſounds paſs, or of 
other bodies deferent, conduce to the variety and alteration of the founds ; 
either in reſpect of the 2 quantity, or leſs quantity of air, which the con- 
caves receive; or in reſpect of the carrying of Bunz longer and fhorter way; 
or in reſpect of many other circumſtances; they have been touched, as falling 
into other titles. But thoſe figures which we now ate to ſpeak of, we intend 
1 to 
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to be, as they concern the lines through which the ſound paſſeth , as ſtraighy, 
crooked, angular, circular, etc. * ; | 

221. Tux figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet coming off and 


lating more ſuddenly. The figure of a hunter's horn and cornet, is oblique, 
. have likewiſe ſtraight horns; which if they be of the tame bore or 


the oblique, differ little in ſound, fave that the ſtraight require ſomewhat a 
ſtronger blaſt. The figures of recorders, and flutes, and pipes are ſtraight; but 
0 


the recorder hath a leſs bore and a greater, above and The trump 
hath the figure of the letter $: which. maketh that purling ſound, erc. G 
rally the ſtraight line hath the cleaneſt and roundeſt ſound, and the crookeq, 
the more hoarſe and 8 i eee en 

222. Or a ſinuous pipe that may have ſome four flexions, trial would be made. 
Likewiſe of a pipe made like a croſs, open in the midſt. And fo likewiſe of 
an angular pipe: and ſee what will be the effects of theſe ſeveral ſounds. And 
ſo. again of a circular pipe; as if you take à pipe perfect round, and make 
hole whereinto you ſhall blow, and another hole not far from that; but with a 
traverſe or ſtop between them; ſo that your breath may go the round of the 
circle, and come forth at the ſecond. hole. You may try likewiſe percuſſions 
of ſolid bodies of ſeveral figures; as globes, flats, cubes, croſſes, triangles, ec. 
and their combinations, as flat againſt flat, and convex againſt convex, and con- 
vex againſt flat, efc. and mark well the diverſities of the ſounds. Try alſo the 
difference in ſound of ſeveral craſſitudes of hard bodies percuſſed; and take 
knowledge of the diverſities of the ſounds. I myſelf have tried, that a bell of 
gold yieldeth an excellent ſound, not inferior to that of filver or braſs, but ra- 
ther better: yet we ſee that a piece of money of gold ſoundeth far more flat 


than a piece of money of ſilver. 


and no inſtrument hath the ſound ſo melting and prolonged, as the Iriſh harp. 
So as I ſuppoſe, that if a virginal were made with a double concave, the one 
all the length, as the virginal hath; the other at the end of the ſtrings, as the harp 
hath; it muſt needs make the ſound perfecter, and not ſo ſhallow and jarring, 
You may try it without any ſound-board along, but only harp-wiſe, at one end 
of the firings ; or laſtly, with a double concave, at each end of the ſtrings one. 


Experiments in conſort touching the mixture of ſounds. 

224. THERE is an apparent diverſity between the ſpecies viſible and audible 
in this, that the viſible doth not mingle in the medium, but the audible doth, 
For if we look abroad, we ſee heaven, a number of ſtars, trees, hills, men, 
beaſts, at once. And the ſpecies of the one doth not confound the other. But 
if ſo many ſounds came from ſeveral parts, one of them would utterly confound 
the other. So we ſee, that voices or conſorts of muſick do make an harmony 
by mixture, which colours do not. It is true nevertheleſs, that a great light 
drowneth a ſmaller, that it cannot be ſeen; as the ſun that of a glow-werm ; as 
well as a great ſound drowneth a leſſer. And I ſuppoſe likewiſe, that if there 
were two lanthorns of glaſs, the one a crimſon, and the other an azure, and a 
candle within either of them, thoſe coloured lights would mingle, and caſt upon 
a white paper a page colour. And even in colours, they yield a faint and weak 
mixture: for white walls make rooms more lightſome than black, erc. but the 
cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the inconfuſion in ſpecies viſible, is, for 
that the ſight worketh in right lines, and maketh ſeveral cones; and ſo there can 
be no coincidence in the eye or viſual point: but ſounds, that move in oblique 
and arcuate lines, muſt needs encounter and diſturb the one the other. 

225. Tux ſweeteſt and beſt harmony is, when every part or inſtrument is 
not heard of itſelf, but a conflation of them all; which requireth to ſtand ſome 
diſtance off. Even as it is in the mixture of perfumes; or the taking of the 


{mells of ſeveral flowers in the air. 5 
226. Tux diſpoſition of the air in other qualities, except it be joined with 
ſound, hath no great operation upon ſounds: for whether the air be lightſome 
or dark, hot or cold, quiet or ſtirring (except it be with noiſe) ſweet- ſmelling, 
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or ſtinking, or the like; it importeth not much: ſome petty alteration or diffe- 
5 make. | it £115 wh EI. | 

"I 5 Bus ſounds do diſturb and alter the one the other : - ſometimes the one - 
8 the other, and making it not heard; ſometimes the one jarring and 
diſcording with the other, and making a confuſion; ſometimes the one mingling 
and compounding with the other, and making an harmony. | ' 

228. Two voices of like loudneſs, will not be heard twice as far as one of 
chem alone; and two candles of like light, will not make things ſeen twice as 
far off as one. The cauſe is profound; but it ſeemeth that the impreſſions from 
the objects of the ſenſes do mingle reſpectively, every one with his kind; but 
not in proportion, as is before demonſtrated : | and the reaſon may be, becauſe. 
the firſt impreſſion, which is from privative to active (as from ſilence to noiſe, 
or from darkneſs to light) is a greater degree, than from leſs noiſe to more noiſe, - 
or from leſs light to more light. And the reaſon of that again may be, for that 
the air, after it hath received a charge, doth not receive a ſurcharge, or greater 
charge, with like TT as it doth the firſt charge. As for the increaſe of 


virtue, generally, what proportion it beareth to the increaſe of the matter, it is 
a large field, and to be handled by itſelf. | 


Experiments in conſort touching melioration of ſounds. 


229. ALL reflexions concurrent do make ſounds greater; but if the body that 
createth either the original ſound, or the reflexion, be clean and ſmooth, it 
maketh them ſweeter. Trial may be made of a lute or viol, with the belly of 
poliſhed braſs inſtead of wood. e ſee that even in the open air, - the wire 
ſtring is ſweeter than the ſtring of guts. And we ſee that for reflexion water 
excelleth; as in muſick near the water, or in echo's. | 

230. IT hath been tried, that a pipe a little moiſten'd on the inſide, but yet 
ſo as there be no drops left, maketh a more ſolemn ſound, than if the pipe 
were dry: but yet with a ſweet degree of ſibilation or purling ; as we touched 

it before in the title of equality. The cauſe is, for that all things porous being 
ſuperficially wet, and (as it were) between dry and wet, become a little more 
of even and ſmooth ; but the purling (which muſt needs proceed of inequality) I 
I take to be bred between the ſmoothneſs of the inward ſurface of the pipe, which 
1 is wet, and the reſt of the wood of the pipe unto which the wet cometh not, 
but it remaineth dry. i 
231. In froſty weather muſick within doors ſoundeth better. Which may 
be by reaſon not of the diſpoſition of the air, but of the wood or. ſtring of the 
inſtrument, which is made more criſp, and ſo more porous and hollow : and 
we ſee that old lutes ſound better » new for the 2 reaſon. And ſo do 
lute-ſtrings that have been kept long. : 
232. SOUND is likewiſe meliorated by the mingling of open air with 
air; therefore trial may be made of a lute or viol with a double belly; nel 
another belly with a knot over the ſtrings ; yet fo, as there be room enough for 
the ſtrings, and room enough to play below that belly. Trial may be made 
alſo of an Iriſh harp, with a concave on both ſides; whereas it uſeth to have it 
but on one fide. The doubt may be, leſt it ſhould make too much reſound- 
ing; whereby one note would overtake another. 1 
233. Ir you ſing in the hole of a drum, it maketh the ſinging more ſweet. 
And ſo J conceive it would, if it were a ſong in parts ſung into ſeveral drums; 
and for handſomeneſs and ſtrangeneſs ſake, it would not be amiſs to have a cur- 
tain between the place where the drums are and the hearers. 1 565 
234. WHEN a ſound is created in a wind- inſtrument between the breath and 
the air, yet if the ſound be communicated with a more equal body of the pipe, 
it meliorateth the ſound. For (no doubt) there would be a differing ſound in 
2 trumpet or pipe of wood ; and again in a trumpet or pipe of braſs. It were 
good to try recorders and hunters horns of braſs, what the ſound would be. 
235. SOUNDS are meliorated by the intenſion of the ſenſe, where tht common 
ſenſe is collected moſt to the particular ſenſe of hearing, and the fight ſuſpend- 
ed: and therefore ſounds are ſweeter (as well as greater) in the night, than 
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in the day; and I ſuppoſe they are ſweeter to blind men than to others: and it 
= RM that between lleeping and waking (when all the ſenſes are bound = 
ſuſpended) muſick is far fweeter, than when one is fully waking. 


| Experiments in conſort touching the imitation of ſunds. 

236. Ir is a thing ſtrange in nature when it is attentively conſidered, hoy, 
children, and ſome birds, learn to imitate ſpeech. They take no mark (at all] 
of the motion of the mouth of him that ſpeaketh, for birds are as well taught 
in the dark as by light. The founds of ſpeech are very curious and exquiſne ; 
ſo one would think it were a leſſon hard to learn. It is true that it is done with 
time, and by little and little, and with many eſſays and profers: but all this diſ- 
chargeth not the wonder. It would make a man think (though this which we 
ſhall ſay may ſeem exceeding ſtrange) that there is ſome tranſmiſſion of ſpirits ; 
and that the ſpirits of the teacher put in motion, ſhould work with the ſpirits 
of the learner a pre- diſpoſition to offer to imitate; and fo to perfect the imita- 
tion by degrees. But touching operations by tranſmiſſions of ſpirits (which is 
one of the higheſt ſeerets in nature) we ſhall ſpeak in due place; chiefly when 
we come to inquire of imagination. But as for imitation, it is certain that there 


is in men and other creatures a pre- diſpoſition to imitate. We fee how ready 


apes and monkeys are, to imitate all motions of man ; and in the catching of 
dottrels, we ſee how the fooliſh bird playeth the ape in geſtures: and no man 
(in effect) doth accompany with others, but he learneth (ere he is aware) ſome 
geſture, or voice, or faſhion of. the other. 

237. In imitation of ſounds, that man ſhould be the teacher is no part of the 
matter; for birds will learn one of another; and there is no reward by feeding, 
or the like, given them for the imitation ; and beſides, you ſhall have parrots 
that will not only imitate voices, but laughing, knocking, ſqueaking of a door 
upon the hinges, or of a cart-wheel ; and (in effect) any other noite they hear. 
238. No beaſt can imitate the ſpeech of man but birds only; for the ape it 
ſelf, that is ſo ready to imitate otherwiſe, attaineth not any degree of imitation 
of ſpeech. It is true, that I have known a dog, that if one howled in his ear, 
he would fall a howling a great while. What ſhould be the aptneſs of birds 
in compariſon of beaſts, to imitate the ſpeech of man, may be further enquir- 
ed. We ſee that beaſts have thoſe parts which they count the inftruments of 
ſpeech (as lips, teeth, etc.) liker unto man than birds. As for the neck, by 
which the throat paſſeth, we ſee many beaſts have it for the length as much as 
birds. What better gorge or artery birds have, may be farther enquired. The 
birds that are known to be ſpeakers, are parrots, pies, jays, daws, and ravens. 
Of which parrots have an adunque bill, but the reſt not. 

239. Bur I conceive, that the aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in the con- 
formity of the organs of ſpeech, as in their attention. For ſpeech muſt come 
oy: Sewing and learning; and birds give more heed, and mark founds mors 
han beaſts ; becauſe naturally they are more delighted with them, and practiſe 
them more, b e their finging. We ſee alfo that thoſe that teach 
birds to ſing, do keep them waking to increaſe their attention. We ſee alſo, that 


| cock birds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the better fingers; which-may be be- 


cauſe they are more lively and liſten more. 
240. LAaBouR and intention to imitate voices, doth conduce much to imita- 
tion: and therefore we ſee that there be certain Pantomimi, that will repreſent 


| the voices of players of interludes ſo to life, as if you ſee them not you would 


— Aa 

241. THERE have been ſome that could counterfeit the diftance of voices 
(which is a ſecondary object of hearing) in ſuch ſort, as when they ſtand faft 
by you, you would think the ſpeech came from afar off, in a fearful manner. 
How this is done may be further enquired. But I fee ns great uſe of it but 
for impoſture, in counterfeiting ghoſts or ſpirits. fre 4h 
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Experiments in conſort touching the reflexion of ſounds. 

TazRs be three kinds of reflexions of ſounds; a reflexion concurrent, a re- 
flexion iterant, which we call echo; and a ſuper-reflexion, or an echo of an 
echo, whereof the firſt hath been handled in the title of magnitude of ſounds : 
the latter two we will now ſpeak of. £4 | 

242. Tux reflexion of ſpecies viſible by mirrours you may command; be- 
cauſe paſſing in right lines they may be guided to any point : but the reflexion 
of ſounds is hard to maſter ; becauſe the ſound filling great ſpaces in arched 
lines, cannot be ſo guided: and therefore we ſee there hath not been practiſed 
any means to make artificial echo'ss And no echo already known returneth 
in a very narrow room. | | h * | 

243. Tas natural echo's are made upon walls, woods, rocks, bills, and 
banks ; as for waters, being near, they make a concurrent echo; but being far- 
ther off (as upon a large river) they make an iterant echo: for there is no dif- 
ference between the concurrent echo and the iterant, but the quickneſs or flow- 
neſs of the return. But there is no doubt but water doth help the delation of 
echo; as well as it helpeth the delation of original ſounds. 

244. IT is certain (as hath been formerly touched) that if you ſpeak through 
a trunk ſtopped at the farther end, you ſhall find a blaſt return upon your mouth, 
but no found at all. The cauſe is, for that the cloſeneſs which preſerveth the 


original, is not able to preſerve the reflected ſound : befides that echo's are ſel- 


dom created but by loud founds. And therefore there is leſs hope of artificial 
echo's in air pent in a narrow coneave. Nevertheleſs it hath been tried, that 
one leaning over a well of 25 fathom deep, and ſpeaking, though but ſoftly, 
(yet not ſo ſoft as a whiſper) the water returned a good audible echo. It would 
be tried, whether ſpeaking in caves, where there is no iſſue ſave where you ſpeak, 
will not yield echo's as wells do. | | | 
245. Tur echo cometh as the original found doth, in a round orb of air: 
it were good to try the creating of the echo where the body repercuſſing maketh 
an angle: as againſt the return of a wall, ec. Alſo we fee that in mirrours 
there is the like angle of incidence, from the object to the glaſs, and from the 
glaſs to the eye. And if you ſtrike a ball ſide- long, not full upon the ſurface, 
the rebound will be as much the contrary way: whether Be be any ſuch reſi- 
lience in echo's (that is, whether 4 man ſhall hear better if he ſtand aſide the 
body repereufling, than if he ſtand where he fpeaketh, or any where in a right 
line between) may be tried. Trial likewiſe would be made, by ſtanding nearer 


the place of repercuſſing than he that ſpeaketh ; and again by ſtanding farther 
off than he that 3 ; and ſo knowWiedge would be taken, whether echo's, 
as well as original ſounds, be not ſtrongeſt near hand. 


246. Turk be many places where you ſhall hear a number of echo's one 


after another: and it is when there is variety of hills or woods, ſome nearer, 


Hkewiſe laſt heard. E's 


247. As che vole gocth round, 4s well towards the back, as toward tis 


front of hint that ſpeaketh ; ſo likewiſe doth the echo: for you have many back 
echo's to the place where you ſtand. 

248. To make an echo that will report three, or four, or five words diſtinct- 
ly, it is requiſite that the body repercuſſing be a good diſtance off: for if it bg 
near, and yet not ſo near as to make a concurrent echo, it choppeth with you 
upon the ſudden. It is requiſite Kkewife that the air be not — 5 pent: for air 
at a great diſtance pent, worketh the ſame effect with air at large in a ſinall dis 
ſtance. And therefore in the trial of ſpeaking in the well, though the well 
was deep, the voice came back ſuddenly, and would bear the report but of 


two words. 


249. Fox echo's upon echo's, there is a rare inſtance thereof in a place, 


which I will now exactly deſcribe. It is ſome three or four miles from Paris; 
near a town called Pont-Charenton; and ſome bird- bolt ſhot or more from the 
river of Sein. The room is a chapel or ſmall church. The walls all nn 
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both at bs ſides and at the ends. Two rows of pillars, after the manner of 
iſles of churches, alſo ſtanding ; the roof all open, not ſo much as any emboyy. 
ment near any of the walls left. There was againſt every pillar a ſtack of bil- 


lets above a man's height; which the watermen that bring wood down the 


Sein in ſtacks, and not in boats, laid there (as it ſeemeth) for their caſe, Speak. 
ing at the one end, I did hear it return the voice thirteen ſeveral times; and ] 
have heard of others, that it would return fixteen times: for I was there about 
three of the clock in the afternoon : and it is beſt (as all other echo's are) in 
the evening. It is manifeſt that it is not echo's from ſeveral places, but a toſ- 


ſing of the voice, as a ball, to and fro; like to reflexions in looking-glaſſes, where 
if you place one glaſs before and another behind, you ſhall ſee the glaſs. be. 


hind with the image, within the glaſs before; and again, the glaſs before in 
that; and-divers ſuch ſuper-reflexions, till the ſpeczes ſpecter at laſt die. For it 


is every return weaker and more ſhady. In like manner the voice in that cha- 


pel createth ſpeciem ſpeciei, and maketh ſucceeding 8 for it melt- 
eth by degrees, and every reflexion is weaker than the former: ſo that if you 
ſpeak three words, it will (perhaps) ſome three times report, you the whole 
C9 words; and then the two latter words for ſome times; and then the laſt 
word alone for ſome times; ſtill fading and growing weaker. And whereas in 
echo's of one return, it is much to hear four or five words; in this echo of 
ſo many returns upon the matter, you hear above twenty words for three. 

250. Tux like echo upon echo, but only with two reports, hath been ob- 
ſerved to be, if you ſtand between a houſe and a hill, and lure towards the 
hill. For the houſe will give a back echo ; one taking it from the other, and 


the latter the weaker. 


251. THERE are certain letters that an echo will hardly expreſs; as 8 for 
one, eſpecially being principial in a word. I remember well, that when 1 
went to the echo at Pont-Charenton, there was an old Pariſian, that took it to 
be the work of ſpirits, and of good ſpirits. For (ſaid he) call Satan, and the 
echo will not deliver back the devil's name; but will ſay va fen; which is as 
much in French as apage, or avoid. And thereby I did hap to find, that an 
echo would not return S, being but a hifling and an interiour ſound. | 

252. Ecyo's are ſome more ſudden, and chop again as ſoon as the voice is 
delivered; as hath been partly faid : others are more deliberate, that is, give 
more ſpace between the voice and the echo; which is cauſed by the local near- 


neſs or diſtance : ſome will report a longer train of words; and ſome a ſhorter: 


ſome weaker and fainter. | | | 
253. Wur RE echo's come from ſeveral parts at the ſame diſtance, they muſt 
needs make (as it were) a choir of echo's, and ſo make the report greater, and 
even a continued echo; which you ſhall find in ſome hills that ſtand encompaſ- 
{ed theatre-like, | 
254. IT doth not yet appear that there is refraction in ſounds, as well as in 
ſpecies viſible. For I do not think, that if a ſound ſhould paſs through divers 
mediums {as air, cloth, wood) it would deliver the ſound in a different place 
from that unto which it is deferred ; which is the proper effect of refraction. 


But majoration, which is alſo the work of refraction, appeareth plainly in ſounds 
(as hath been handled at full) but it is not by diverſity of mediums. 


Experiments in conſort touching the conſent and diſſent between vijibles and audibles, 


Wr have cbiter, for demonſtration's ſake, uſed in divers inſtances the exam- 
ples of the fight and things viſible, to illuſtrate the nature of ſounds : but we 
think good now to proſecute that compariſon more fully. 


| Conſent of viſibles and audibles. 
255. Born of them ſpread themſelves in round, and fill a whole floor or orb 
unto certain limits: and are carried a great way: and do languiſh and leſſen 


- 


by degrees, according to the diſtance of the objects from the ſenſories. 


256. Born 
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* 56. Bor of them have the whole ſpecies in every ſmall portion of the 
Air or medium, ſo as the ſpecies do paſs through ſmall crannies without confu- 
Fon: as we ſee ordinarily in levels, as to the eye; and in crannies or chinks, as 
to the ſound. ne 3 
2. Born of them are of a ſudden and eaſy generation and delation; and 
likewiſe periſh ſwiftly and ſuddenly; as if you remove the light, or touch the 
bodies that give the ſound. ; | 

258. Born of them do receive and carry exquiſite and accurate differences: 
as of colours, figures, motions, diſtances, in viſibles; and of articulate voices, 
tones, ſongs and quaverings, in audibles. | Bs 

259. Born of them, in their virtue and working, do not appear to emit any 


corporal ſubſtance into their mediums, or the orb of their virtue; neither again 


to raiſe or ſtir any evident local motion in their mediums as they paſs; but only 
to carry certain ſpiritual ſpecies; the perfect knowledge of the cauſe whereof, be- 
ing hitherto ſcarcely attained, we ſhall ſearch and handle in due place. 

260. Born of them ſeem not to generate or produce = other effect in 
nature, but ſuch as appertaineth to their proper objects and ſenſes, and are other- 
wiſe barren. | | 

261. Bur both of them, in their own proper action, do work three mani- 
feſt effects. The firſt, in that the ſtronger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer; as the 
light of the ſun, the light of a glow-worm ; the report of an ordnance, the 
voice : The ſecond, in that an object of ſurcharge or exceſs deſtroyeth the ſenſe ; 
as the light of the ſun the eye; a violent ſound (near the ear) the hearing: The 

third, in that both of them will be reverberate; as in mirrours, an din echo's. 

262. NEITHER of them doth deſtroy or hinder the ſpecies of the other, al- 
though they encounter in the ſame medium; as light or colour hinder not 
ſound, nor e contra. 2 C 

263. Bor of them affect the ſenſe in living creatures, and yield objects of 
pleaſure and diſlike : yet nevertheleſs the objects of them do alſo (if it be well 
obſerved) affect and work _ dead things ; namely ſuch as have ſome con- 
formity with the organs of the two ſenſes: as viſibles work upon a looking- 
glaſs, which is like the pupil of the eye; and audibles'upon the places of echo, 
which reſemble in ſome ſort the cavern and ſtructure of the ear. | | 
264. Bork of them do diverſly work, as they have their medium diverſly 
diſpoſed. So a Roque - medium (as ſmoak) maketh the object ſeem to 
tremble; and a riſing or falling medium (as winds) maketh the ſounds to riſe 
or fall. | | FL. 

265. To both, the medium, which is the moſt propitious and conducible, is 
air; for glaſs or water, etc. are not comparable. | | | 

266. In both of them, where the obje& is fine and accurate, it conduceth 
much to have the ſenſe intentive and erect; in ſo much as you contra& your 
eye when you would ſe: ſharply; and erect your ear when you would hear at- 
tentively ; which in beats that have ears moveable is moſt manifeſt. 

267. Tux beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglomerate, ge- 
nerate heat; which is a different action from the action of fight : and the mul- 
tiplication and conglomeration of ſounds doth generate an extreme rarefaction of 
the air; which is an action maceriate, differing from the action of ſound ; if it 
be true (which is anciently reported) that birds with great ſhouts have fallen 


down, 


Dilſents of viſibles and audibles. 


268. Tnx ſpecies of viſibles ſeem to be emiſſions of beams from the obj 
ſeen, almoſt like odours, fave that they are more incorporeal : but the {| pedies of 
audibles ſeem to participate more with local motion, like percuffions, or impreſ- 
ſions made upon the air. So that whereas all bodies do ſeem to work in two 
manners, either by the communication of their natures, or by the impreſſions 
and ſignatures. of their motions ; the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth to par- 


ticipate more of the former operation, and the ſpecies audible of the latter. 
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269. Tux 
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269, Tax ſpecies of -a\idibles ſeem to be carried more . through 
the air than the ſpecies of viſibles: for (I conceive) that a contraty ſtrong wing 
will not much hinder the fight of viſibles, as it will do the hearing of ſounds 

270. THERE is one difference above all others between viſibles and audibleg 
that is the moſt remarkable, as that whereupon many ſmaller differences do 
depend: namely, that viſibles (except lights) are carried in right lines, and au- 
dibles in arcuate lines. Hence it cometh to paſs, that viſibles do not intermingle 
and confound one another, as hath been ſaid before; but ſounds do. Hence it 
cometh, that the ſolidity of bodies doth not much hinter the fight, fo that the 
bodies be clear, and the pores in a right line, as in glaſs, cryſtal, diamonds, 
water, erc. but a thin ſcarf or handkerchief, though they be bodies nothing (, 
ſolid, hinder the fight : whereas (contrariwiſe) theſe porous bodies do not much 
hinder the hearing, but ſolid bodies do almoſt ſtop it, or at the leaſt attenuate 
it. Hence alſo it cometh, that to the reflexion of viſibles ſmall glaſſes ſuffice, 
but to the reverberation of audibles are required greater ſpaces, as hath likewiſe 
been faid before. 1 

271. VisIBLEs are ſeen farther off than ſounds are heard; allowing never. 
theleſs the rate of their bigneſs : for otherwiſe a great ſound will be heard far- 
ther off, than a ſmall body ſeen. | 
272. VisiBLEs require (generally) ſome diſtance between the object and 
the eye, to be better ſeen; whereas in audibles, the nearer the approach of the 

* is to the ſenſe, the better. But in this there may be a double error. 
The one becauſe to ſeeing there is required light; and any thing that toucheth 
the pupil of the eye (all over) excludeth the light. For I have heard of à per- 
ſon very credible (who himſelf was cured of a cataract in one of his eyes) that 
while the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, to remove the film 
of the cataract, he never ſaw any thing more clear or perfect than that white 
needle : which (no doubt) was, becauſe the needle was leſſer than the pupil 
of the eye, and ſo took not the light from it. The other error may bez fot 
that the object of ſight doth ſtrike upon the pupil of the eye directly without 
any interception ; whereas the cave of the ear doth hold off the ſound a little 
from the organ: and fo nevertheleſs there is ſome diftance required in both. 

273. V1SIBLES are ſwiftlier carried to the ſenſe than audibles; as appeareth 
in thunder and lightning, flame and report of a piece, motion of the ait in hew- 
ng 15 wood. All which have been ſet down heretofore, but are proper fot 

8 title. | 

274. I conceive alſo, that the ſpecies of audibles do hang longer in the air 
than thoſe of viſibles : for although even thoſe of viſibles do hang ſome time, 
as we fee in rings turned, that ſhew like ſpheres; in lute-ſtrings fillipped; a 
fire-brand carried along, which leaveth a train of light behind it; and in the 
twilight; and the like : yet I conceive that ſounds ſtay longer, becauſe they are 
carried up and down with the wind ; and becauſe of the diftance of the time 
in ordnance diſcharged, and heard twenty miles off. 

275. IN viſibles there are not found objects ſo odious and ingrate to the ſenſe 
as in audibles. For foul ſights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they excite the me- 
N of foul things, than in the immediate objects. And therefore in pictures, 
thoſe foul ſights do not much offend; but in audibles, the gratin of a ſaw, 
when it is ſharpened, doth offend ſo much, as it ſetteth the 1 on edge. 
And any of the harſh diſcords in muſick the ear doth ſtraightways refuſe. 

276. Ix viſibles, after great light, if you come ſuddenly into the dark, or 
contrariwiſe, out of the dark into a glaring light, the eye is dazled for a time, 

and the fight confuſed ; but whether any ſuch effect be after great ſounds, or 

after a deep filence, may be better enquired. It is an old tradition, that thoſe 

14 that dwell near the cataracts of Nilus, are ſtrucken deaf: but we find no ſuch 

= effect in cannoniers, nor millers, nor thoſe that dwell upon bridges. 
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277. Ir ſeemeth that the impreſſion of colour is ſo weak, as it worketh not 
| bur by a cone of direct beams, or right lines, whereof the baſis is in the object, | 
and the vertical point in the eye; ſo as there is a corradiation and conjunction * 
of beams; and thoſe beams ſo ſent forth, yet are not of any force to * 
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the like borrowed or ſecond beams, except it be by reflexion, whereof we ſpe 

not. For the beams pals, and give little tincture to that air whieh is adjacent ; 
which if they did, we ſhould ſee colours out of a right line. But as this is in 
colours, ſo otherwiſe it is in the body of light. For when there is a ſkreen between 
the candle and the eye, yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon one writeth; 
ſo that the light is ſeen where the body of the flame is not ſeen, and where any 
colour (if it were placed where the body of the flame is) would not be feen, I 
judge that ſound 1s of this latter nature ; for when two are placed on both fides 
of a wall, and the voice is heard, I judge it is not only the original ſound which 
paſſeth in an, arched' line; but the ſound which paſſeth above the wall in a 
right line, begetteth the like motion round about it as the firſt did, though more 


weak. „ 22200 


Experiments in conſort touching the ſympathy or antipathy of ſounds one wit another. 


278. ALL concords and diſcords of muſick are (no doubt) ſympathies and an- 
tipathies of ſounds. And ſo (likewiſe) in that muſick which we call broken 
muſick, or conſort muſick, ſome conſorts of inſtruments are ſweeter than others 
(a thing not ſufficiently yet obſerved :) as the Iriſh harp and baſe viol agree well : 
the recorder and ſtringed muſick agree well: organs and the voice agree well, etc. 
But the virginals and the lute; or the Welſh harp and Iriſh arp of the voice 
and pipes alone, agree not ſo well; but for the melioration of muſick, there is yet 
— left (in this point of exquiſite conſorts) to try and enquire. 

279. THERE isa common obſervation, that if a lute or viol be laid upon the 
back, with a ſmall ſtraw upon one of the ſtrings; and another lute or viol be laid 
by it; and in the other lute or viol the uniſon to that ſtring be ſtrucken, it will 
make the ſtring move; which will appear both to the eye, and by the ſtraw's falling 
off.. The like will be, if the diapaſon or eight to that ſtring be ſtrucken, either 
in the ſame lute or viol, or in others lying by; but in none of theſe there is any 
report of ſound that can be diſcerned, but only motion. | 

280. Ir was deviſed, that a viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, as 
cloſe to the belly as a hate ; and then the ſtrings of guts mounted upon a bridge 
as in ordinary viols; to the end that by this means the 19 ſtrings ſtrucken, 
ſhould make the lower reſound by ſympathy, and ſo make the muſick the better; 
which if it be to purpoſe, then ſympathy worketh as well by r of ſound as 
by motion. But this device I conceive to be of no uſe, becauſe the upper ſtrings, 
which are ſtopped in great variety, cannot maintain a diapaſon or unifon with 
lower, which are never ſtopped. But if it ſhould be of uſe at all, it muſt be in in- 
ſtruments which have no ſtops ; as virginals and harps; wherein trial may be made 
of two rows of ſtrings, diſtant the one from the other. 


281, THz experiment of ſympathy may be transferred (perhaps) from inſtru- 


ments of ſtrings, to other inſtruments of ſound. As to try, if there were in one 
ſteeple two bells of uniſon, whether the ſtriking of the one would move the other, 
more than if it were another accord : and ſo m pipes (if they be of equal bore 
and ſound) whether a little ſtraw or feather would move in the one pipe, when the 
other is blown at an uniſon. | 
282, Ir ſeemeth, both in ear and eye, the inſtrument of ſenſe hath a ſympathy 
or ſimilitude with that which giveth the reflection (as hath been touched before) 
for as the fight of the eye is like a chryſtal, or glaſs, or water; ſo is the ear a 
ſinuous cave, with a hard bone, to ſtop and reverberate the ſound : which is like 
to the places that report echo's. | 


Experiments in conſort touching the hindering or helping of the hearing. 
283. Wurm a man yawneth, he cannot hear fo well. The cauſe is, for that 
the membrane of the ear is extended; and ſo rather caſteth off the ſound than 

draweth it to. | 

284. We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; inſomuch as 
in all liſtening to attain a ſound afar off, men hold their breath. The cauſe is, 
for that In all expiration the motion is outwards; and therefore rather driveth away 
the voice than draweth it: and beſides we ſee, that in all labour ss do things 
| | with 
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with any ſtrength, we hold the breath; and liſtening after any ſound that is heard 
with difficulty, is a kind of labour. 3 
285. Lx r it be tried, for the help of the hearing (and J conceive it likely 
to ſucceed) to make an inſtrument like a tunnel; the narrow part whereof may 
be of the bigneſs of the hole of the ear; and the broader end much larger, like 
a bell at the ſkirts ; and the length half a foot or more. And let the narrow end 
of it be ſet cloſe to the ear: and mark whether any ſound, abroad in the open air, 


will not be heard diſtinctly from farther diſtance, than without that inſtrument, 
being (as it were) an ear- ſpectacle. And I have heard there is in Spain an inſtru- 


ment in uſe tobe ſet to the ear, that helpeth ſomewhat thoſe that are thick of hearing. 


286. Ir the mouth be ſhut cloſe, nevertheleſs there is yielded by the roof of 


the mouth a murmur ; ſuch as is uſed by dumb men. But if the noſtrils be like. 


wiſe ſtopped, no ſuch murmur can be made: except it be in the bottom of the 
palate towards the throat. Whereby it appeareth manifeſtly, that a ſound in the 
mouth, except ſuch as aforeſaid, if the mouth be ſtopped, paſſeth from the palate 
through the noſtrils. 


Experiments in conſort touching the ſpiritual and fine nature of ſounds. 


287. Tux repercuſſion of ſounds (which we call echo) is a great argument of 
the ſpiritual eſſence of ſounds. For if it were corporeal, the repercuſſion ſhould 
be created in the ſame manner, and by like inſtruments, with the original ſound: 
but we ſee what a number of exquiſite inſtruments muſt concur in ſpeaking of 
words, whereof there is no ſuch matter in the returning of them, but only a plain 
ſtop and repercuſſion. | ; 

288. Tur exquiſite differences of articulate ſounds, carried along in the air, 
ſhew that they cannot be ſignatures or impreſſions in the air, as hath been well 
refuted by the ancients. For it is true, that ſeals make excellent impreſſions ; and 
ſoit may be thought of ſounds in their firſt generation: but then the delation and 
continuance of them without any new ſcaling, ſhew apparently they cannot be 
impreſſions. | 


289. ALL ſounds are ſuddenly made, and do ſuddenly periſh : but neither that, 


nor the exquiſite differences of them, is matter of ſo great admiration : for the 


quaverings and warblings in lutes and pipes are as ſwift ; and the tongue (which 


is no very fine inſtrument) doth in ſpeech make no fewer motions than there be 
letters in all the words which are uttered. But that ſounds ſhould not only be 


ſo ſpeedily generated, but carried ſo far every way in ſuch a momentany time, de- 
ſerveth more admiration. As for example; if a man ſtand in the middle of a field 
and ſpeak aloud, he ſhall be heard a furlong in round; and that ſhall be in arti- 
culate ſounds ; and thoſe ſhall be entire in every little portion of the air; and this 
ſhall be done in the ſpace of leſs than a minute. | | 

290. Tux ſudden generation and periſhing of ſounds, muſt be one of theſe two 
ways. Either that the air ſuffereth ſome force by ſound, and then reſtoreth itſelf, 


as water doth ; which being divided, maketh many circles, till it reſtcre itſelf to 


the natural conſiſtence: or otherwiſe, that the air doth willingly imbibe the ſound 
as grateful, but cannot maintain it; for that the air hath (as it ſhould ſeem) a 
ſecret and hidden appetite of receiving the ſound at the firſt ; but then other groſs 
and more materiate qualities of the air ſtraightways ſuffocate it; like unto 


flame, which is generated with alacrity, but ſtraight quenched'by the enmity of 


the air or other ambient bodies, 


There be theſe differences (in general) by which ſounds are divided: 1. Muſical, 
immuſical. 2. Treble, baſe. 3. Flat, ſharp. 4. Soft, loud. 5. Exteriour, 
interiour. 6. Clean, harſh or purling. 7. Articulate, inarticulate. 

We have laboured (as may appear) in this inquiſition of ſounds diligently; both 
becauſe ſound is one of the moſt hidden portions of nature (as we faid in the be- 
ginning) and becauſe it is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immate- 
riate ; whereof there be in nature but few. Beſides, we were willing (now in 
theſe our firſt centuries) to make a pattern or precedent of an exact inquiſition; 
and we ſhall do the like hereafter in ſome other ſubjects which require it. For we 
defire that men ſhould learn and perceive, how ſevere a thing the true e 
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of nature is ; and ſhould accuſtom themſelves by the light of particulars. to. enlarge 


their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not reduce the world ta the.nar- 


rowneſs of their minds. 


Experiment ſol: tary toucking the orient colturs in diſſolution of metals. 

291. Mr raus give orient and fine colours in diſſolutions; as gold giveth 
an excellent yellow; quickſilver an excellent green; tin giveth. an excellent 
azure : likewiſe in their putrefactions or ruſts; as vermillion, verdegreaſe, biſe, 
cirrus, etc. and likewiſe in their vitrifications. The cauſe is, for that by their 
ſtrength of body they are able toendure the fire or ſtrong waters, and to be put into 
an equal poſture ; and again to retain part of their principal ſpirit ; which two things 
(equal poſture, and quick ſpirits) are required chiefly to make colours lightſome. 


Experiment ſolitary touching prolongation of life. * 
292. Ir conduceth unto long life, and to the more 12 motion of the ſpirits, 
which thereby do leſs prey and conſume the juice of the body, either that mens 
actions be free and voluntary, that nothing be done invita Minerva, but ſecundum 
genium; or on the other ſide, that the actions of men be full of regulation, and 
commands within themſelves: for then the victory and performing of the com- 
mand giveth a good diſpoſition to the ſpirits; eſpecially if there be a proceeding 
from degree to degree; for then the ſenſe of the victory is the greater. An example 
of the former of theſe is in a country life; and of the latter in monks and philoſo- 
phers, and ſuch as do continually enjoin themſelves. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching appetite of union in bodies. 

293. IT is certain that in all bodies there is an appetite of union and evitation 
of ſolution of continuity: and of this appetite there be many degrees; but the 
moſt remarkable and fit to be diſtinguiſhed are three. The firſt in liquors ; the 
ſecond in hard bodies; and the third in bodies cleaving or tenacious. In liquors 
this appetite is weak: we ſee in liquors, the thredding of them in ſtillicides (as 
hath been ſaid ) the falling of them in round drops (which is the form of union; 
and the ſtaying of them for a little time in bubbles and froth. In the ſecond de- 
gree or kind, this appetite is ſtrong; as in iron, in ſtone, in wood, etc. In the 
third, this appetite 1s in a medium between the other two: for fuch bodies do 

artly follow the touch of another body, and partly ſtick and continue to them- 
bs and therefore they rope, and draw themſelves in threads; as we ſee in 
itch, glue, birdlime, erc. But note, that all ſolid bodies are cleaving more or 
ſts and that they love better the touch of ſomewhat that is tangible, than of 
air. For water in ſmall quantity cleaveth to any thing that is ſolid; and ſo would 


metal too, if the weight drew it not off. And therefore gold foliate, or any 


metal foliate, cleaveth : but thoſe bodies which are noted to be clammy and 
cleaving, are ſuch as have a more indifferent appetite (at once) to follow another 


body, and to hold to themſelves. And therefore they are commonly bodies ill 
mixed; and which take more pleaſure in a foreign body, than in preſerving their 


own conſiſtence; and which have little predominance in drought or moiſtute. 
Experiment ſolitary touching the like operations of beat and time. 


294. 'T1ME and heat are fellows in many effects. Heat drieth bodies that dg 


ealily expire; as parchment, leaves, roots, clay, etc. And fo doth time or age 
wk: 2 as in the fame bodies, etc. Heat diſſolveth and melteth bodies that keep 
in their ſpirits ; as in divers liquefactions: and ſo doth time in ſome bodies of a 
ſofter conſiſtence, as is manifeſt in honey, which by age waxtth more liquid; 
and the like in ſugar ; and ſo in old oil, which is ever more clear and mofe hat in 
medicinable uſe. Heat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out of the body 
as in the volatility of metals; and fo doth time; as in the ruſt of metals. But 
generally heat doth that in ſmall time, which age doth in eng 


Expertent ſolitary touthing the differing operations of fire and dine. 
295. SOME things which paſs the fire are ſofteſt at firſt, and by time grow hard, 
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b of bread. Some are harder when they come from the fire, an 
afterwards give n and grow ſoft, as the cruſt of bread," bilket, ſucet _ 
falt, etc. The cauſe'is, for that in thoſe things which wax hard with time; the 
work of the fire js a kind of melting: and in tiꝛoſe that wax ſoft with time (ooh. 
trariwiſe) the work of the fire is a kind of baking; and whatſoever the fire baketh, 
time doth in ſome degree diſſolve. Fa i Oy | e 


Urn Experiment ſolitary touching motions by imitation. 5 
296. 'MoT1ons paſs from one man to another, not ſo much by exciting ima. 


ren as by invitation; eſpecially if there be an aptneſs or inclination before. 


Therefore gaping, or yawning, and ſtretching do paſs from man to man; for that 
that cauſeth gaping and ſtretching is, when the ſpirits are à little heavy by 
any vapour, or the like. For then they ſtrive (as it were) to wring out and ex. 
— that which loadeth them. So men drowſy, and deſirous to ſleep, or before 
the fit of an ague, do uſe to yawn and ftretch ; and do likewiſe yield a voice ot 
ſound, which is an interjection of expulfion : ſo that if another be apt and prepared 
to do the like, he followeth by the ſight of another. 80 the laughing of anothe 
maketh to laugh. ö e . reren . 
2991 


abs » 34 iment ſolitary touching inſectious diſcaſen. 
297. Tuxxx be ſome known diſeaſes that are infectious; and others that are 
not. Thoſe that are infectious are, firſt, ſuch as are chiefly in the ſpirits, and 
not ſo much in the humours ; and therefore paſs eaſily from body to body: ſuch 
are peſtilences, lippitudes, and ſuch like. Secondly, ſuch as taint the breath, 
which we ſee paſſeth manifeſtly from man to man; and not inviſibly, as the 
affects of the ſpirits do: ſuch are conſumptions of the lungs, etc. Thirdly, 
ſuch as come Grth to the ſkin, and therefore taint the air or the body adjacent; 
eſpecially if they conſiſt in an unctuous ſubſtance not apt to diſſipate; ſuch are 
ſcabs and leproſy. Fourthly, ſuch as are merely in the humours, and not in 
the ſpirits, breath, or exhalations: and therefore they never infect but by touch 
only; and ſuch a touch alſo as cometh within the epidermis; as the venom of 


the French-pox, and the biting of a mad dog. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the incorporation of powders and liquors. 
298. MosT powders grow more cloſe and coherent by mixture of water, 
than by mixture of oil, though oil be the thicker body; as meal, etc. The 
reaſon is the congruity of bodies; which if it be more, maketh a perfecter im- 
bibition and incorporation; which in moſt powders is more between them and 


better incorporate with oil. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching exerciſe of the body. 

299. 'Mvucn motion and exerciſe is good for fome bodies; and fitting and leſs 
motion for others. If the body be hot and void of ſuperfluous moiſtures, too 
much motion hurteth: and it is an error in phyſicians, to call too much upon 
exerciſe. Likewiſe men ought to beware, that they uſe not exerciſe and a ſpare 
diet both: but if much exerciſe, then a plentiful diet; and if ſparing diet, then 
little exerciſe. The benefits that come of exerciſe are, firſt, that it ſendeth 
nouriſhment into the parts more forcibly. Secondly, that it helpeth to excern 
by ſweat; and fo maketh the parts aſſimilate the more perfectly. Thirdly, that 
it maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſolid and compact; and fo leſs apt to 
be conſumed and depredated by the ſpirits. The evils that come of exerciſe 
are, firſt, that it maketh the ſpirits more hot and predatory. Secondly, that it 
doth abſorb likewiſe, and attenuate too much the moiſture of the body. Thirdly, 
that it maketh too great concuſſion (eſpecially if it be violent) of the inward 
arts, which delight more in reſt. But generally exerciſe, if it be much, is no 
riend to prolongation of life; which is one cauſe why women live longer than 
men, becauſe they ſtir leſs. | , 
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| Experiment ſolitary touching meats that induce ſatiety, 417 
oo. So food we may uſe long, and much, without glutting; as. bread; 

fleſb that is not fat or rank, ec. Some other (though pleaſant) gintteth ſogner; 
as ſweet meats, fat meats, etc. The cauſe is, for that appetite conſiſteth in the 
emptineſs of the mouth of the ſtomach ; or poſſeſſing it with ſomewhat. that is 


aſtringent; and therefore cold and dry. But things that are ſweet and fat are 


more filling; and do ſwing and hang more about the mouth of the ſtomach ; 
and go not down ſo eedily and again turn ſooner to choler, which is hot, 
and ever abateth the appetite. We ſee alſo, that another cauſe of ſatiety is an 
over-cuſtom; and of appetite is novelty; and therefore meats, if the ſame be 
continually taken, induce loathing. To give the reaſon of the diſtaſte of ſatiety, 
and of the pleaſure in novelty; and to diſtinguifh not only in meats and drinks, 
but alſo in motions, loves, company, delights, ſtudies, what they be that cuſtom 
maketh more. grateful, and what more tedious, were a large field. But for 
meats, the cauſe is attraction, which is quicker, and more excited towards that 
which is new, than towards that whereof there remaineth a reliſh - by former 
uſe. And (generally) it is a rule, that whatſoever is ſomewhat ingrate at- firſt, 
is made grateful by cuſtom ; but whatſoever is too pleaſing at firſt, groweth 
quickly to ſatiate. | N <9 
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CENTURY IV. 


Experiments in conſort touching the 9 of liquors, and the accelerating 
e thereof. 


'CCELERATION of time, in works of nature, may well be cftreined 
inter magnalia naturae. And even in divine miracles, accelerating of 
the time is next to the creating of the matter. We will now therefore procted 
to the enquiry of it: and for acceleration of germination, we will refet it over 
unto the place where we ſhall handle the ſubject of plants generally ; ahd will 
now begin: with other accelerations. | xy 
301. Liquors are (many of them) at the firſt thick and troubled ; as muſte, 
wort, juices of fruits, or herbs expreſſed, etc. and by time they ſettle and clarify, 
But to make them clear before the time, is a great work; for it is a ſpur to 
nature, and putteth her out of her pace: and, beſides, it is of good uſe for 
making drinks and ſauces potable and ſerviceable ſpeedily. But to know the 
means of accelerating clarification, we muſt firſt know the cauſes of clarification. 
The firſt cauſe is, by the ſeparation of the groſſer parts of the liquor from the 
finer, The ſecond, by the equal diſtribution of the ſpirits of the liquor with 
the tangible parts: for that ever repreſenteth bodies clear and untroubled. The 
third, by the refining the ſpirit itſelf, which thereby giveth to the liquor more 
ſplendor and more luſtre. | 
302. Fixs r, for ſeparation, it is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary reſi- 
dence or ſettlement of liquors ; by heat, by motion, by r or ſubli- 
mation (that is, a calling of the ſeveral parts either up or down, which is a 
kind of attraction;) by adheſion, as when a body more viſcous is mingled and 
agitated with the liquor, which viſcous body (afterwards ſevered) draweth with 
it the groſſer parts of the liquor; and laſtly, by percolation or paſſage. 
\ 393. SECONDLY, for the even diſtribution of the ſpirits, it is wrought by 
gentle heat; and by agitation or motion (for of time we ſpeak not, becaule it 
is that we would anticipate and repreſent ;) and it is wrought alſo by mixture 


of ſome other body, which hath a virtue to open the liquor, and to make the 


ſpirits the better paſs through. | 
304. THIRDLY, for the refining of the ſpirit, it is wrought likewiſe by heat; 
by motion; and by mixture of ſome body which hath virtue to attenuate. 80 
therefore (having ſhewn the cauſes) for the accelerating of clarification in general, 
and. the inducing of it, take theſe inſtances and trials. 
305. Ir is in common practice to draw wine or beer from the lees (which 
we call racking) whereby it will clarify much the ſooner: for the lees, though 
they keep the drink in heart, and make it laſting ; yet withal they caſt up ſome 


ſpifſitude: and this inſtance is to be referred to ſeparation. 


306. Ox the other fide it were good to try, what the adding to the liquor 
more lees than his own will work; for though the lees do make the liquor tur- 
bid, yet they refine the ſpirits. Take therefore a veſſel of new beer, and take 
another veſſel of new beer, and rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the 
lees of the racked veſſel into the unracked veſſel, and ſee the effect: this inſtance 


is referred to the refining of the ſpirits. 

307. Tax new beer, and put in ſome quantity of ſtale beer into it, and 
ſee whether it- will not accelerate the clarification, by opening the body of the 
beer, and cutting the groſſer parts, whereby they may fall down into lees. And 
this inſtance .again is referred to ſeparation. | ak 
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zog. Tux longer malt or herbs, or the like, are infuſed in liquor, the more 


thick and troubled the liquor is; but the longer they be decocted in the liquor, 
the clearer it is. The reaſon is plain, becauſe in infuſion, the longer it is, the 
greater is the part of the groſ body 1 2 into the liquor: but in decoc- 
ton, though more goeth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or ſettleth at 
the bottom. And therefore the moſt exact way to clarify, is, firſt, to infuſe, 
and then to take off the liquor and decoct it; as they do in beer, which hath 
malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and is afterwards boiled with the hop. This 
alſo is referred to ſeparation. PEA | 

zog. TAKE hot embers, and put them about a bottle filled with new beer, 
almoſt to the very neck ; let the bottle be well 4s 0m leſt it fly out: and con- 
tinue it, renewing the embers every day, by the ſpace of ten days; and then 
compare it with another bottle of the ſame beer ſet by. Take alſo lime both 
quenched and unquenched, and ſet the bottles in them ut ſupra. This inſtance 
is referred both to'the even diſtribution, and alſo to the refining of the ſpirits 
by heat. | 785 | 

310. TAKE bottles, and wing them, or carry them in a wheel-barrow upon 
rough ground, twice in a day: but then you may not fill the bottles full, but 
leave ſome air ; for if the liquor come cloſe to the ſtopple, it cannot play nor 
flower: and when you have ſhaken them well either way, pour the drink into 
another bottle ſtopped cloſe after the uſual manner; for if it ſtay with much 
air in it, the drink will pall; neither will it ſettle fo perfectly in all the parts. 
Let it ſtand ſome twenty-four hours: then take it, and put it again into a bottle 
with air, ut ſupra: and thence into a bottle ſtopped, ut ſupra: and ſo repeat 
the ſame operation for ſeven days. Note, that in the emptying of one bottle 
into another, you muſt do it ſwittly leſt the drink pall. It were good alſo to try 
it in a bottle with a. little air below the neck, without emptying. This inſtance 
is referred to the even diſtribution and refining of the ſpirits by motion. | 

311. As for percolation inward and outward (which belongeth to ſeparation) 
trial would be made of clarifying by adheſion, with milk put into new beer, 
and ſtirred with it: for it may be that the groſſer part of the beer will cleave 
to the milk: the doubt is, whether the milk will ſever well again; which is 
ſoon tried. And it is uſual in clarifying hippocraſs to put in milk ; which after 
ſevereth and carrieth with it the groſſer parts of the eee as hath been 
ſaid elſewhere. Alſo for the better clarification by percolation, when they tun 


new beer, they uſe to let it paſs through a ſtrainer; and it is like the finer the 
ſtrainer is, the clearer it will be. | | 


Experiments in conſort touching maturation, and the acceleratin thereof. And 


firſt, touching the maturation and quickning of drinks. And next, touching 
the maturation of fruits. | 


Tux accelerating of maturation we will now enquire of. And of maturation 
itſelf, It is of three natures. The maturation of fruits: the maturation of 
drinks: and the maturation of impoſtumes and ulcers. This laſt we refer to 
another place, where we ſhall handle experiments medicinal. There be alſo 
other maturations, as of metals, etc. whereof we will ſpeak as occaſion ſerveth. 
But we will begin with that of drinks, becauſe it hath ſuch affinity with the 
clarification of liquor s. 

312. Fox the maturation of drinks, it is wrought by the congregation of the 
{ſpirits together, whereby they digeſt more perfectly the groſſer parts: and it is 
effected partly by the ſame means that darifcation is (whereof we ſpake before) 
but then note, that an extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirits ſo ſmooth, 
as they become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to have a little flower- 
ing. And therefore all your clear amber drink is flat. 
313. W ſee the degrees of maturation of drinks; in muſte, in wine, as it 
is drunk, and in vinegar. Whereof muſte hath not the ſpirits well congregated ; 
wine hath them well united, fo as they make the parts ſomewhat more oily ; 
vinegar hath them congregated, but more jejune, and in ſmaller quantity, the 


greateſt and fineſt ſpirit and part being exhaled: for we ſee vinegar is made 
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by ſetting the veſſel of wine againſt the hot ſun; and therefore vinegar will not 
burn ; for that much of the finer parts is exhaled. 

314. Tur refreſhing and quickning of drink palled or dead, is by enforcing 
the motion of the ſpirit: ſo we ſee that open weather relaxeth the ſpirit, and 
maketh it more 15 motion. We ſee alſo bottling of beer or ale, while 
it is new and full 7 ſpicit (ſo that it 1 when the ſtopple is taken forth) 
maketh the drink more quick and windy. A pan of coals in the cellar doth 
likewiſe good, and maketh the drink work again. New drink put to drink that 
is dead provoketh it to work again: nay, which is more (as ſome affirm) a 
brewing of new beer ſet by old beer, maketh it work again. It were good 
alſo to enforce the ſpirits by ſome mixtures, that may excite and quicken them; 
as by putting into * bottles, nitre, chalk, lime, etc. We fee cream is ma- 
tured, and made to riſe more ſpeedily by putting in cold water; which, as it 
ſcemeth, getteth down the whey. 

315. IT is tried, that the burying of bottles of drink well ſtopped, either in 
dry earth a good depth; or in the bottom of a well within water; and beſt of 
all, the hanging of them in a deep well ſomewhat above the water for ſome 
fortnights ſpace, is an excellent means of making drink freſh and quick: for 
the cold doth not cauſe any exhaling of the ſpirits at all, as heat doth, though 
it rarifieth the reſt that remain: but cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and irri- 
tateth them, whereby they incorporate the parts of the liquor perfectly. 
316. As for the maturation of fruits; it is wrought by the calling forth of 
the ſpirits of the body outward, and fo ſpreading them more ſmoothly: and 
likewiſe by digeſting in ſome degree the groſſer parts: and this is effected by 
heat, motion, attraction ; and by a rudiment of putrefaction: for the inception 
of putrefaction hath in it a maturation. 

317. THERE were taken appies, and laid in ſtraw; in hay; in flour; in 


chalk; in lime; covered over with onions; covered over with crabs; cloſed up 


in wax; ſhut in a box, etc. There was alſo an apple hanged up in ſmoak; of 
all which the experiment ſorted in this manner. 


115 AFTER a month's ſpace, the apple encloſed in wax was as green and 
fre 


as at the firſt putting in, and the kernels continued white, The cauſe is, 


for that all excluſion of open air (which is ever predatory) maintaineth the body 
in its firſt freſhneſs and moiſture: but the inconvenience is, that it taſteth a 


little of the wax; which, I ſuppoſe, in a pomgranate, or ſome ſuch thick-coated 
fruit, it would not do. | 

319. Tux apple hanged in the ſmoak, turned like an old mellow apple, 
wrinkled, dry, ſoft, ſweet, yellow within. The cauſe is, for that ſuch a degree 
of heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch (for we ſee. that in a great heat, 
a roaſt apple ſoſtneth and melteth ; and pigs feet, made of quarters of wardens, 


ſcorch and have a ſkin of cole) doth mellow, and not adure: the ſmoak alſo 


maketh the apple (as it were) ſprinkled with ſoot, which helpeth to mature. 
We ſee that in drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing of them 
often as they begin to ſweat, there is a like operation; but that is with a fac 


more intenſe degree of heat. 


320. THE apples covered in the lime and aſhes were well matured; as ap- 


- peared both in their yellowneſs and ſweetneſs. The cauſe is, for that that degree 


of heat which is in lime and aſhes (being a ſmothering heat) is of all the reſt 
moſt proper, for it doth neither liquefy nor arefy; and that is true maturation. 


. Note that the taſte of thoſe apples was good ; and therefore it is the experiment 
fitted for uſe. | 


321. Tux apples covered with crabs and onions were likewiſe well matured. 


. The cauſe is, not any heat; but for that the crabs and the onions draw forth 


the ſpirits of the apple, and ſpread them equally throughout the body; which 
| taketh away hardneſs. So we ſee one apple ripeneth againſt another. And 
_ therefore in making of cyder, they turn the apples firſt upon a heap. So one 
. Cluſter of grapes that toucheth another whilſt it groweth, ripeneth faſter ; botru 
contra botrum citius matureſcit. 8 | | 

- ..: 32% Hur apples in hay and the ſtraw ripened apparently, though not 6 
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| hay and ſtraw have. a very low degree of heat, but yet cloſe and ſmothering, 
and which-drieth not. „„ W 
3a. Tut apple in the cloſe box was ripened alſo: the cauſe is, for that all 
air kept cloſe bath a degree of warmth: as we ſee in wodl, furr, pluſh, "etc. 
Note that all theſe were compared with another apple of the fame kind, that 
lay of itſelf : and in compariſon of that were more ſweet and more yellow, 
d ſo appeared to be more ripe. | - * 
_ TaxE an apple, or 1 — or other like fruit, and roll it upon a table 
hard: we ſee in common experience, that the rolling doth ſoften and ſweeten 
the fruit preſently; which is nothing but the ſmooth diſtribution of the ſpirits 
into the parts: for the unequal diſtribution of the ſpirits maketh the harſh- 
peſs: but this hard rolling is between concoction, and a ſimple maturation; 
therefore, if you ſhould roll them but gently, perhaps twice a-day; and continue 
it ſome ſeven days, it is like they would mature more finely, and like unto the 
natural maturation. | | | 
325. TAKE an apple, and cut out a piece of the top, and cover it, to ſee 
whether that ſolution of continuity will not haſten a maturation: we ſee that 
where a waſp, or a fly, or a worm hath bitten, in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
ſweeten haſtily: i 
326. Taxz an apple, etc. and prick it with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it a little with fack, or cinnamon water, or ſpirit of wine, every day 
for ten days, to ſee if the virtual heat of the wine or ſtrong waters will hot 
mature 1t. 


In theſe trials alſo, as was uſed in the firſt, ſet another of the ſame fruits by, 


to compare them; and try them by their yellowneſs and by their ſweetnelſs. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the making of gold. 

Tux world hath been much abuſed by the opinion of making of gold: the 
work itſelf I judge to be poſſible; but the means (hitherto propounded) to 
effect it, are, in the practice, full of error and impoſture; and in the theory, 
full of unſound imaginations. For to ſay, that nature hath an intention to make 
all metals gold; and that, if ſhe were delivered from impediments, ſhe would 
perform her own work; and that, if the crudities, impurities, and leproſities 
of metals were cured, they would become gold; and that a little quantity of 
the medicine, in the work of projection, will turn a ſea of the baſer metal into 
gold by multiplying: all theſe are but dreams; and ſo are many other grounds 
of alchemy. And to help the matter, the alchemiſts call in likewiſe many va- 
nities out of aſtrology, natural magick, ſuperſtitious interpretations of Scriptures, 
auricular traditions, feigned teſtimonies of ancient authors, and the like. It is 


true, on the other fide, they have brought to light not a few profitable experi- | 


ments, and thereby made the world ſome amends. But we, when we ſhall 
come to nandle the verſion and tranſmutation of bodies, and the experiments 
concerning metals and minerals, will lay open the true ways and paſſages of 
nature, which may lead to this great effect. And we commend the wit of the 
Chineſes, who deſpair of making of gold, but are mad upon the making of 
ſilver: for certain it is, that it is more difficult to make gold (which is the moſt 
ponderous and materiate amongſt metals) of other metals leſs ponderous and 
leſs materiate; than (via verſa) to make ſilver of lead or quickfilver ; both which 
are more ponderous than ſilver; ſo that they need rather a farther degree of 
fixation, than any condenſation. In the mean time, by occaſion of handling the 


axioms touching maturation, we will direct a trial touching the maturing of 


metals, and thereby turning ſome of them into gold : for we conceive indeed, 
that a perfect good concoction, or digeſtion, or maturation of ſome metals, will 
produce gold. And here. we call to mind, that we knew a Dutchman, that 
ad wrought. himfelf into the belief of a great N by undertaking that he 
could make gold: whoſe diſcourſe was, that gold might be made; but that the 
alchemiſts over-fir'd the work: for (he ſaid) the making of gold did require a 
very temperate heat, as being in nature a ſubterrany work, where little heat 
cometh; but yet more to the making of gold than of any other metal; and 
VTV | | therefore 
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quality; as in Heſh, rotten fruits, ſhining wood, etc. and alſo in 


NATURAL HISTORY. Cxxx. Iv. 


therefore that he would do it with a great lamp, that ſhould carry a temperate 
and equal heat: and that it was the work of many months. The device of the 


lamp was folly ; but the over-firing now uſed, and the 7 2 heat to be required, 


and the making it a work of ſome good time, are no ill diſcourſes. 

Wi reſort therefore to our axioms of maturation, in effect touched before. 
The firſt is, that there be uſed a temperate heat; for they are ever temperate heats 
that digeſt and mature : wherein we mean temperate according to the nature of 
the ſubject ; for that may be temperate to fruits and liquors, which will not work 
at all upon metals. The ſecond is, that the ſpirits of the metal be quickened, 
and the tangible parts opened: for without thoſe two operations, the ſpirit of the 
metal wrought upon will not be able to digeſt the parts. The third is that the 
ſpirits do ſpread themſelves even, and move not ſubſultorily ; for that will make 
the parts cloſe and pliant. And this requireth a heat that doth not rife and fall, 


but continue as equal as may be. The fourth is, that no part of the ſpirit be 


emitted, but detained : for if there be emiſſion of ſpirit, the body of the metal 
will be hard and churliſh. And this will be performed, partly by the temper of 
the fire; and partly by the cloſeneſs of the veſſel. The fifth is, that there be 
choice made of the likelieſt and beſt prepared metal for the verſion: for that will 
facilitate the work. The ſixth is, that you give time enough tor the work: nut 
to prolong hopes (as the alchemiſts do) but indeed to give nature a _conventert 


ſpace to work in. Theſe principles are moſt certain and true; we will now derive 


a direction of trial out of them, which may (perhaps) by farther meditation be 
improved. 

327. LET there be a ſmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat be 
ſuch as may keep the metal perpetually molten, and no more ; for that aboye all 
importeth to the work. For-the material, take ſilver, which is the metal that in 
nature ſymbolizeth moſt with gold; put in alſo with the ſilver, a tenth part of 
quickſilver, and a twelfth of nitre, by weight; both theſe to quicken and 
open the body of the metal: and fo let the work be continued by the ſpace of fix 
months at the leaſt. I wiſh alſo, that there be at ſome times an injection of ſome 
oiled ſubſtance; ſuch as they uſe in the recovering of gold which by vexing with 
ſeparations hath been made churliſh : and this is to lay the err more cloſe and 
ſmooth, which is the main work. For gold (as we ſee) is the cloſeſt (and there- 
fore the heavieſt) of metals; and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenſible. Note, 
that to think to make gold of quickſilver, becauſe it is the heavieſt, is a thing 


not to be hoped ; for quickſilver will not endure the manage of the fire. Next to 
filver, I think copper were fitteſt to be the material. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the nature of gold, 


328. Gol p hath theſe natures; greatneſs of weight; cloſeneſs of parts; fixation; 
pliantneſs, or ſoftneſs; immunity from ruſt; colour or tincture of yellow. There- 
fore the ſure way (though moſt about) to make gold, is to know the cauſes of the 
ſeveral natures before rehearſed, and the axioms concerning the ſame. For if a 


man can make a metal that hath all theſe properties, let men diſpute whether it be 
gold or no? 


Experiments in conſort touching the inducing and accelerating of putrefa&tion. 


Tux inducing and accelerating of putrefaction, is a ſubject. of a very univerſal 
enquiry : for corruption is a reciprocal to generation: and they two are as nature's 
two terms or boundaries; and the guides to life and death. Putrefaction is the 
work of the ſpirits of bodies, which ever are unquiet to get forth and congregate 
with the air, and to enjoy the ſun-beams. The getting forth, or ſpreading of the 
"ry (which is a degree of getting forth) hath five differing operations. . If the 
pirits be detained within the body, and move more violently, there followeth 
colliquation, as in metals, etc. If more mildly, there followeth ' digeſtion, or 
maturation; as in drinks and fruits. If the fpirits be not merely detained, but 
protrude a little, and that motion be confuſed and inordinate, there followeth 
putrefaction; which ever diſſolveth the conſiſtence of the as. into much ine- 
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But if that motion be in a certain order, there followeth vivification and figuratlon; 
as both in living creatures bred of putrefaction, and in living creatures perfect. 
But if the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there followeth deſiccation, induration, 
conſumption, etc. as in brick, evaporation of bodies liquid, ec. i 
329. Tux means to induce and accelerate putrefaction, are, firſt, by adding 
ſome crude or watry moiſture; as in wetting of any fleſh, fruit, wood, with water, 
ec. for contrariwiſe unctuous and oily ſubſtances preſerve. 1 
330. Tur ſecondis by invitation or excitation; as when a rotten apple lieth cloſe 
to another apple that is ſound: or when dung (which is a ſubſtance already pu- 
trefied) is added to other bodies. And this is alſo notably ſeen in church-yards 
where they bury much, where the earth will conſume the corps in far ſhorter 
time than other earth will. . - * | 8 
331. Tur third is by cloſeneſs and ſtopping, which detaineth the ſpirits in 
priton more than they would; and thereby irritateth them to ſeck iſſue; as in 
corn and clothes which wax muſty; and therefore open air (which they call air 
perflabilis) doth preſerve : and this doth appear more evidently in agues, which 
come (molt of them) of obſtructions, and penning the humours, which thereupon 
putrefy., | 
x 3 #4 Tus fourth is by ſolution of continuity; as we ſee an apple will rot ſooner 
if it be cut or pierced; and ſo will wood, etc. And ſo the fleſh of creatures alive, 
where they have received any wound. 


333. Tux fifth is either by the exhaling or by the driving back of the principal 


ſpirits which preſerve the conſiſtence of the body; ſo that when their govern- 


ment is diſſolved, every part returneth to his nature or homogeny. And this ap- 
peareth in urine and blood when they cool, and thereby break: it appeareth alſo 
in the gangrene, or mortification of fleſh, either by opiates or by intenſe colds. 
I conceive alſo the ſame effect is in peſtilences ; for that the malignity of the in- 
fecting vapour danceth the principal ſpirits, and maketh them fly and leave their 
regiment ; and then the humours, fleſh, and ſecondary ſpirits, do diſſolve and 
break, as in an anarchy. | | | 
334. Tux ſixth is when a foreign ſpirit, ſtronger and more eager than the ſpirit 
of the body, entreth the body; as in the ſtinging of ſerpents. And this is the 
cauſe (generally) that upon all poiſons followeth ſwelling: and we ſee ſwelling 
followe:h alſo when the ſpirits of the body itſelf congregate too much, as upon 
blows and bruiſes ; or when they are pent in too much, as in ſwelling upon cold. 
And we ſee alſo, that the ſpirits coming of putrefaction of humours in agues, etc. 
which may be counted as foreign ſpirits, though they be bred within the body, do 
extinguiſh and ſuffocate the natural ſpirits and heat. | 
335. Tur ſeventh is by ſuch a weak degree of heat, as ſetteth the ſpirits in a 
little motion, but is not able either to digeſt the parts, or to iſſue the ſpirits ; as is 
ſeen in fleſh kept in a room that is not cool: whereas in a cool and wet larder it 
will keep ＋ And we ſee that vivification (whereof putrefaction is the baſtard 
N is effected by ſuch ſoft heats; as the hatching of eggs, the heat of the 
womb, etc. | 
336. Tux eighth is by the releaſing of the ſpirits, which before were cloſe kept 
by the ſolidneſs of their coverture, and thereby their appetite of iſſuing checked; 
as in the artificial ruſts induced by ſtrong waters in iron, lead, ec. and therefore 
wetting haſteneth ruſt or putrefaction of any thing, becauſe it ſoſteneth the cruſt 
for the ſpirits to come forth. 5 | 
337. Tux ninth is by the interchange of heat and cold, or wet and dry; as 
we ſee in the mouldering of earth in froſts and ſun; and in the more haſty rotting 
of wood, that is ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry. A 


4 338. Tux tenth is by time, and the work and procedure of the ſpirits them- 
elves, 


and there be not agitation or local motio 
mens bodies not exerciſed. 


339- ALL moulds are inceptions of putrefaction; as the moulds of pies and 
fleſh; the moulds of oranges and lemons; which moulds afterwards turn into 
worms, or more odious putrefactions: and therefore (commonly) prove to be of 

Vor. I. | TO OY — ; 4 


n. As we ſee in corn not ſtirred; and 


which cannot keep their. ſtation; eſpecially if they be left to themſelves, 
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cloſe ſtopped, laſt long ; that the garners under ground x; longer than 


local motion keepeth bodies integral, and their parts together; as we ſee that 


NATURAL HISTORY. CexT. IV. 


ill odour. And if the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy totally, it will caſt up 
2 mother in the top, as the mothers of diſtilled waters. 4 
340. Moss is a kind of mould of the earth and trees. But it may be better ſorted 


as 2 rudiment of germination; to which we refer it. | 
Experiments in conſort touching probibiting and preventing putrefattion. 


IT is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to enquire of the means of preventing or ſtay. 
ing putrefaction; for therein conſiſteth the means of conſervation of bodies: 
for bodies have two kinds of diſſolutions; the one by conſumption and deſicca- 
tion; the other by putrefaction. But as for the putrefactions of the bodies of 
men and living creatures (as in agues, worms, conſumptions of the lungs, im- 
poſtumes, jen | ulcers both inwards and outwards) they are a great part of phyſick 
and ſurgery; and therefore we will reſerve the enquiry of them to the proper place, 
where we ſhall handle medicinal experiments of all forts. Of the reſt we will 
now enter into an enquiry: wherein much light may be taken from that which 
hath been ſaid of the means to induce or accelerate putrefactions: for the remov- 
ing that which cauſed putrefaction, doth prevent and avoid putrefaction. 

341. Tur firſt means of prohibiting or checking putrefaction, is cold: for ſo 
we ſee that meat and drink will laſt longer unputrefied, or unſoured, in winter than 
in ſummer: and we ſee that flowers and fruits, put in confervatories of ſnow, 
keep freſh. And this worketh by the detention of the ſpirits, and conſtipation 
of the tangible parts. * IN a 8 

342. Tus ſecond is aſtriction: for aſtriction prohibiteth diſſolution: as we ſee 
(generally) in medicines, whereof ſuch as are aſtringents do inhibit putrefaction: 
and by the ſame reaſon of aſtringency, ſome ſmall quantity of oil of vitriol will 
kee freſh water long from putrefying. And this aſtriction is in a ſubſtance that 
hath a virtual cold ; and it worketh (partly) by the ſame means that cold doth, 

343. Tus third is the excluding of the air; and again, the expoling to the 
air: for theſe contraries (as it cometh often to paſs) work the fame effect, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſubje& matter. So we ſee, that beer or wine, in bottles 


thoſe above ground; and that fruit cloſed in wax keepeth freſh ; and likewiſe 
bodies put in honey, and flour, keep more freſh: and liquors, drinks, and juices, - 
with lde oil caſt on the top, keep freſh. Contrariwiſe, we ſee that cloth and 
apparel not aired, do breed moths and mould; and the diverſity is, that in bodies 
that need detention of ſpirits, the excluſion of the air doth good; as in drinks and 
corn: but in bodies that need emiſſion of ſpirits to diſcharge We of the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, it doth hurt, for they 7 8 deins, 

344. Tux fourth is motion and ſtirring; for putrefaction aſketh reſt: for the 
ſubtle motion which putrefaction We is diſturbed by any agitation; and all 


turning over of corn in a garner, or letting it run like an hour-glaſs, from an upper 
room into a lower, doth keep it ſweet; and running waters putrefy not: and in 
mens bodies, exerciſe hindreth putrefaction; and contrariwiſe, reſt and want of 
motion, or ſtoppings (whereby the run of humours, or the motion of perſpiration 
is ſtayed) further putrefaction; as we partly touched a little before. 

345. Tux fifth is, the breathing forth of the adventitious moiſture in bodies; 
for as wetting doth haſten putrefaction, ſo convenient drying (whereby the more 
radical moiſture is only kept in) putteth back putrefaction: ſo we ſee that herbs 
and flowers, if they be dried in the ſhade, or fried in the hot ſun for a ſmall time, 
keep beſt. For the emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſture doth betray 
the radical moiſture ; and carrieth it out for company. 

346. Tux fixth is the ſtrengthening of the ſpirits of bodies ; for as a great heat 
keepeth bodies from putrefaction, but a tepid heat inclineth them to putrefaction; 
ſo a ſtrong ſpirit likewiſe preſerveth, and a weak or faint ſpirit diſpoſeth to cor- 
oo So we find that falt water corrupteth not ſo ſoon as freſh : and ſalting 

oyſters, and powdering of meat, keepeth them from putrefaction. It would be 
tried alſo, whether chalk put into water, or drink, doth not preſerve it from pu- 
trefying, or ſpeedy ſouring. So we. ſee that ſtrong beer will laſt —_— 7 
| mall; 
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powders, etc. Whi they do as well by ſtrengthening 
out the looſe moiſture. . | 75 
347. Tus ſeventh is ſeparation of the cruder parts, and thereby making the 
body more equal; for all imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy; and watry ſub- 
ſtances are more apt to putrefy than oily. So we ſee diſtilled waters will laſt 
longer than raw waters ; and things that have paſſed the fire, do laſt longer 
than thoſe that have not 2 the fire; as dried pears, ec. TD, 
348. Tux eighth is the drawing forth continually of that part where the 


e ſpirits, as by ſoaking 


come forth with it; but becauſe being detained in the body, the putrefaction 
taking hold of it, infecteth the reſt: as we ſee in the embalming dead bodies: 
and the ſame reaſon is of preſerving herbs, or fruits, or flowers, in bran or meal. 
349. Tux ninth is the commixture of any rs, Fang is more oily or ſweet : 
for ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to putrefy, the air working little upon them ; and 
they not putrefying, preſerve the reſt. And therefore we ſee ſyrups and oint- 
ments will laſt longer than juices. | | 
350. Tux tenth is the commixture of ſomewhat that is dry ; for putre- 
faction beginneth firſt from the ſpirits; and then from the moiſture : and that 


in bacon and neats tongues, and Martlemas beef, etc. | 

351. Tux opinion of ſome of the ancients, that blown airs do preſerve 
bodies longer than other airs, ſeemeth to me probable ; for that the blown airs, 
being overcharged and compreſſed, will hardly receive the exhaling of any thing, 
but rather repulſe it. It was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto fleſh was put, 
and likewiſe a flower, and it ſorted not: for dry bladders will not blow; and 
new bladders rather further putrefaction: the way were therefore to blow ſtrong- 
ly with a pair of bellows into a hogſhead, putting into the hogſhead (before) 


bellows, ſtop the hole cloſe. 


Experiment ſolitary touching wood ſhining in the dark. 
| 15 Tux experiment of wood that ſhineth in the dark, we have diligent- 

ly driven and purſued: the rather, for that of all things that give light here be- 
low, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt 1 motion. Fire and flame are 
in continual expence ; ſugar ſhineth only while it is in ſcraping; and falt-water 
while it is in daſhing ; glow-worms have their ſhining while they live, or a lit- 
tle after; only ſcales of fiſhes (putrefied) ſeem to be of the ſame nature with 
ſhining wood: and it is true, that all putrefaction hath with it an inward mo- 
tion, as well as fire or light. The trial ſorted thus: 1. The ſhining is in ſome 
pieces more bright, in ſome more dim; but the moſt bright of all doth not at- 
tain to the light of a glow-worm. 2. The woods that have been tried to ſhine, 
are chiefly fallow and willow); alſo the aſh and hazle; it may be it holdeth in 
others. 43. Both roots and bodies do ſhine, but the roots better. 4. The co- 
lour of the ſhining part, by day-light, is in ſome pieces white, in ſome pieces 
inclining to red; which in the country they call he white and red garret. 5. 
The part that ſhineth, is (for the moſt part) ſomewhat ſoft, and moiſt to feel 
to; but ſome-was found to be firm and hard ; fo as it might be figured into 
a croſs, or into beads, etc. But you muſt not look to have an image, or the 
like, in any thing that is lightſome ; for even a face in iron red-hot will not be 
ſeen, the light confounding the ſmall differences of lightſome and darkſome, 
which ſhew the figure. 6. There was the ſhining part pared off, till you came 
to that that did not ſhine ; but within two days the part contiguous began alſo 
to ſhine, being laid abroad in the dew ; ſo as it ſeemeth the putrefaction ſpread- 
eth. 7. There was other dead wood of like kind, that was laid abroad, which 
thined not at the firſt; but after a night's lying abroad began to ſhine, 8. 
There was other wood that did firſt ſhine ; and being laid dry in the houſe, with- 
in five or ſix days loſt the ſhining ; and laid abroad agalu, recover d the ſhin- 


ing 


ſmall; and all thin that are hot and aromatical, do bolp to preſerve liquors, or 


putrefaction beginneth : which is (commonly) the looſe and watry moiſture ; 
not only for the reaſon before given, that it provoketh the radical moiſture to ' 


that is dry is unapt to putrefy : and therefore ſmoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee ; 


that which you would have preſerved ; and in the inſtant that you withdraw the 
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doth help on putrefaction, as was touched before. 11. No wood hath been 
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ing. 9. Shining woods being laid in a dry room, within a ſeven-night loſt 
their ſhining ; but being laid in a cellar, or dark room, kept the ſhining. 10. 
The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying it abroad, ſeemeth 
to conduce to make it ſhine: the cauſe is, for that all ſolution of continuity 


yet tried to ſhine, that was cut down alive, but ſuch as was rotted both in 
ſtock and root while it grew. 12. Part of the wood that ſhined was ſteeped in 
oil, and retained the ſhining a fortnight. 13. The like ſucceeded in ſome 
ſteeped in water, and much better. 14. How long the ſhining will continue, 
if the wood be laid abroad every night, and taken in and ſprinkled with water 
in the day, is not yet tried. 15. Trial was made of laying it abroad in froſty 
weather, which hurt it not. 16. There was a great piece of a root which did 
ſhine, and the ſhining part was cut off till no more ſhined; yet after two nights, 
though it were kept in a dry room, it got a ſhining. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the acceleration of birth. 


353. Tux bringing forth of living creatures may be accelerated in two re- 
ſpects : the one, if the embryo ripeneth and perfecteth ſooner : the other, if 
| con be ſome cauſe from the mother's body, of expulſion or putting it down: 
whereof the former is good, and argueth ſtrength; the latter is ill, and cometh 
by accident or diſeaſe. And therefore the ancient obſervation 1s true, that the 
child born in the ſeventh month doth commonly well ; but born in the eighth 
month, doth (for the moſt part) die. But the cauſe aſſigned is fabulous; 
which is, that in the eighth month ſhould be the return of the reign of the 
planet Saturn, which (as they ſay) is a planet malign ; whereas in the ſeventh 
is the reign of the moon, which is a planet propitious. But the true cauſe is, 
for that where there is ſ great a prevention of the ordinary time, it is the luſti- 
neſs of the child; but when it is leſs, it is ſome indiſpoſition of the mother. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the acceleration of growth and ſtature. 


354. To accelerate growth or ſtature, it muſt proceed either from the plenty 
of the nouriſhment ; or from the nature of the nouriſhment; or from the 
quickening and exciting of the natural heat. For the firſt, exceſs of nouriſh- 
ment is hurtful ; for it maketh the child corpulent; and growing in breadth 
rather than in heighth. And you may take an experiment from plants, which; 
if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. As for the nature of the nouriſhment; 
firſt, it may not be too dry, and therefore children in dairy countries do wax 
more tall, than where they feed more upon bread and fleſh. There is alſo a 
received tale; that boiling of daiſy roots in milk (which it is certain are great 
driers) will make dogs little. But ſo much is true, that an over-dry nouriſh- 
ment in childhood putteth back ſtature. Secondly, the nouriſhment muſt be 
of an opening nature ; for that attenuateth the juice, and furthereth the mo- 
tion of the ſpirits upwards. Neither is it without cauſe, that Xenophon, in 
the nurture of the Perſian children, doth ſo much commend their feeding up- 
on cardamon ; which (he faith) made them grow better, and be of a more 
active habit. Cardamon is in latin naſturtium; and with us water-creſſes; 
which, it is certain, is an herb, that whilſt it is young, 1s friendly to life. As 
for the quickening of natural heat, it muſt be done chiefly with exerciſe; and 
therefore (no doubt) much going to ſchool, where they fit ſo much, hindreth 
the growth of children; whereas country-people that go not to ſchool, are 
commonly of better ſtature. And again men muſt beware how they give chil- 
dren any thing that is cold in operation ; for even long ſucking doth hinder 
both wit and ſtature. This hath been tried, that a whelp that hath been fed 


with nitre in milk, hath become very little, but extreme lively: for the ſpirit 


of nitre is cold. And though it be an excellent medicine in ſtrength of years 
for prolongation of life; ye 


t it is in children and young creatures an enemy to 
growth: and all for the ſame reaſon; for heat is requiſite to growth; but after a 


Ag is come to his middle age, heat conſumeth the ſpirits; which the coldnc!s 
of the ſpirit of nitre doth help to condenſe and correct. 


Exferi- 
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Experiments in conſort touching ſulphur and mercury, two of Paracelſus's principles. 
Turk be two great families of things; you may term them by ſeveral 
names ; ſulphureous and mercurial, which are the. chemiſts words (for as for 
their ſal, which is their third principle, it is a aw 5p. of the other two ;) in- 
flammable and not inflammable ; mature and crude; oily and watry. For we 
ſee that in ſubterranies there are, as the fathers of their tribes, brimſtone and 
mercury : in vegetables and living creatures there is water and oil : in the infe- 
rior order of pneumaticals there is air and flame; and in the ſuperior, there is 
the body of the ſtar and the pure ſky. And theſe pairs, though they be un- 
like in the primitive differences of matter, yet they ſeem to have many conſents: 
for mercury and ſulphur are principal materials of metals.; water and oil are prin- 
cipal materials of vegetables and animals; and ſeem to differ but in maturation 
or concoction : flame (in vulgar opinion) is but air incenſed; and they both have 
quickneſs of motion, and facility of ceſſion, much alike : and the interſtellar ty 
(though the opinion be vain, that the ſtar is the denſer part of his orb) ha 
notwithſtanding ſo much affinity with the ſtar, that there is a rotation of that, 
as well as of the ſtar. Therefore it is one of the greateſt magnalia naturae, to 
turn water or watry juice into oil or oily juice: greater in nature, than to turn 
filver or quickſilver into gold. | | 

355. Tur inſtances we have wherein crude and watry ſubſtance turneth in- 
to fat and oily, are of four kinds. Firſt in the mixture of earth and water ; 
which mingled by the help of the ſun gather a nitrous fatneſs, more than ei- 
ther of them have ſeverally ; as we ſee in that they put forth plants, which need 

both juices. 
3 5 Tur ſecond is in the aſſimilation of nouriſhment, made in the bodies of 


plants and living creatures; whereof plants turn the juice of mere water and 


earth into a great deal of oily matter: living creatures, though much of their 
fat and fleſh are out of oily aliments (as meat and bread) yet they aſſimilate al- 
ſo in a meaſure their drink of water, etc. But theſe two ways of verſion of wa- 
ter into oil, (namely, by mixture and by aſſimilation) are by many paſſages and 
percolations, and by long continuance of ſoft heats, and by circuits of time. 

57. Tux third is in the inception of putrefaction; as in water corrupted ; 
4 the mothers of waters diſtilled; both which have a kind of fatneſs, or oil. 
358. THe fourth is in the dulcoration of ſome metals; as ſaccharum Sa- 


turni, etc. | 
59. THE intention of verſion of water into a more oily ſubſtance is by di- 


geſtion; for oil is almoſt nothing elſe but water digeſted ; and this digeſtion is 


principally by heat ; which heat muſt be either outward or inward : again, it 
may be by provocation or excitation; which is cauſed by the mingling of bodies 
already oily or digeſted ; for they will ſomewhat communicate their nature with 
the reſt. Digeſtion alſo is ſtrongly effected by direct aſſimilation of bodies crude 
into bodies digeſted ; as in plants and living creatures, whoſe nouriſhment is 
far more crude than their bodies: but this digeſtion is by a great compaſs, as 
hath been ſaid. As for the more full handling of theſe two principles, where- 
of this is but a taſte (the enquiry of which 1s one of the profoundeſt enqui- 
nes of nature) we leave it to the title of verſion of bodies; and likewiſe to the 
title of the firſt congregations of matter; which, like a general aſſembly of 
eſtates, doth give law to all bodies. 


Experiment ſolitary touching chameleons. 

360. A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary lizard: his 
head unproportionably big : his eyes great : he moveth his head without the 
writhing of his neck (which is inflexible) as a hog doth: his back crooked; 
his ſkin ſpotted with little tumours, leſs eminent nearer the belly; his tail flen- 
der and long : on each foot he hath five fingers ; three on the outſide, and two 
on the inſide; his tongue of a marvellous length in reſpect of his body, and hol- 
low at the end ; which he will launch out to prey upon flies. Of colour green, 


Vol. I. 7 2 


and of a duſky yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly; yet ſpotted with 
| 3 blue, 
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perceive that ever they fed upon any thing elſe but 
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ite, and red. If he be laid upon green, the green predominateth; if 
jw bred the yellow; not ſo if he be laid upon blue, or red, or white; on] 
the green ſpots receive a more orient luſtre; laid upon black, he looketh af 
black, though not without a mixture of green. He feedeth not only upon air 
(though that be his nw ſaſtenance) for ſometimes he taketh flies, as was 
faid ; yet ſome that have kept ehameleons a whole 79 together, could never 
r; and might obſerve their 
lies to ſwell after they ha exhauſted the air, and cloſed their jaws z which 
they open commonly againſt the rays of the ſun. They have a fooliſh tradi. 
tion in magick, that if à chameleon be burnt upon the top of an houſe, it will 
raiſe a tempeſt; ſuppoſing (according to their vain dreams of ſympathies) be. 
cauſe he nouriſheth with air, his body ſhould have great virtue to make impreſ- 
ſion upon the air. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſubterrany fires. 

361. Ir is reported by one of the ancients, that in part of Media, there are 
eruptions of flames out of plains ; and that thoſe flames are clear, and caſt not 
forth ſuch ſmoak, and aſhes, and pumice, as mountain flames do. The rea- 
ſon (no doubt) is, becauſe the flame is not pent as it is in mountains and earth- 
quakes which caſt flame. There be alſo ſome blind fires under ſtone, which 
fame not out, but oil being poured upon them they flame out. The cauſe 
whereof is, for that it ſeemeth the fire is ſo choaked, as not able to remove the 


ſtone, it is heat rather than flame; which nevertheleſs is ſufficient to inflame 
the oil. | 


| Experiment ſolitary touching nitre. 

362. Ir is reported, that in forme lakes the water is ſo nitrous, as if foul 
clothes be put into it, it ſcoureth them of itſelf: and if they ſtay any whit 
long, they moulder away. And the ſcouring virtue of nitre is the more to be 
noted, becauſe it is a body cold; and we ſee warm water ſcoureth better than 
cold. But the cauſe is, for that it hath a ſubtle ſpirit, which ſevereth and di- 
videth any thing that is foul and viſcous, and ſticketh upon a body. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching congealing of air. 

363. Tart a bladder, the greateſt you can get; fill it full of wind, and tie 
it about the neck with a ſilk thread waxed ; and upon that put likewiſe wax very 
cloſe ; ſo that when the neck of the bladder drieth, no air may poſſibly get in 
nor out. Then bury it three or four foot under the earth in a vault, or in a 
conſervatory of ſnow, the ſnow being made hollow about the bladder ; and af- 
ter ſome fortnight's diſtance, ſee whether the bladder be ſhcunk ; for if it be, 
then it is pin that the coldneſs of the earth or ſnow hath condenſed the air, 


and brought it a degree nearer to water : which is an experiment of great con- 
ſequence. 


Experiment ſolitary touching congealing of water into cryſtal. 


+ IT is a report of ſome good credit, that in deep caves there are penſile cry- 


and degrees of cryſtal that drop from above; and in ſome other (though 
more rarely) that riſe from below: Which though it be chiefly the work of 
cold, yet it may be that water that paſſeth through the earth, gathereth a nature 
more clammy, and fitter to congeal, and become ſolid, than water of itſelf. 
Therefore trial would be made, to lay a heap of earth, in great froſts, upon 2 
hollow veſſel, putting a canvas between, that it falleth not in: and pour water 
upon it, in ſuch quantity as will be ſure to ſoak through; and ſee whether it 
will not make an harder ice in the bottom of the veſſel, and leſs apt to diſſolve 


than ordinarily. I ſuppoſe alfo, that if you make the earth narrower at the 


bottom than at the top, in faſhion of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, it will help the ex- 


periment. For it will make the ice, where it iſſueth, leſs in bulk; and evermore 
ſmallneſs of quantity is a help to verſion. 


Experi- 
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Experiment ſolitary touching preſerving of roſe-leaves both in colour and fmell. 
365. TAKE damaſk roſes, and pull them ; then dry them upon the. top of 


an houſe, upon a lead or terras, in the hot ſan, in a clear day, between the 


hours (only) of twelve and two, or thereabouts. Then put them into a 
ſweet dry earthen bottle; or a glaſs, with narrow mouths, ſtuffing them cloſe 
together, but without bruifing : ſtop the bottle or glaſs cloſe, and theſe roſes will 
retain not only their ſmell perfect, but their colour freſh, for a year at leaſt. 
Note, that nothing doth ſo much deſtroy any plant, or other body, either by 
putrefaction or ar action, as the adventitious moiſture which hangeth looſe in 


the body, if it be not drawn out. For it betrayeth and tolleth forth the innate . 


| door 
living creatures, moderate ſweat doth preſerve the juice of the body. Note, 
that theſe roſes, when you take them from the drying, have little or no ſmell; 
f that the ſmell is a ſecond ſmell, that iſſueth out of the flower afterwards, 


Experiments in conſort touching the continuance of flame. 

366. Tur continuance of flame, according unto the diverſity of the body 
inflamed, and other circumſtances, is worthy the enquiry ; chiefly, for that 
though flame be (almoſt) of a momentany laſting, yet it receiveth the more, 
and the leſs: we will firſt therefore ſpeak (at large) of bodies inflamed whol- 
ly and immediately, without any wiek to help the inflammation. A ſpoonful 
of ſpirit of wine, a little heated, was taken, and it burnt as long as came to a 
hundred and fixteen pulfes. The fame quantity of ſpirit of wine, mixed with 
the ſixth part of a ſpoonful of nitre, burnt but to the ſpace of ninety four 
pulſes. Mixed with the like quantity of bay-ſalt, eighty three pulſes. Mixed 
with the like 5 of gunpowder, which diſſolved into a black water, one 
hundred and ten pulſes. A cube or pellet of yellow wax was taken, as much 
| as half the ſpirit of wine, and ſet in the midſt, and it burnt only to the ſpace 

of eighty ſeven pulſes. Mixed with the ſixth of a ſpoonful of milk, it 
burnt to the ſpace of one hundred pulfes ; and the milk was curdled. Mixed 
with the fixth part of a ſpoonful of water, it burnt to the ſpace of eighty fix 
pulſes; with an _ quantity of water, only to the ſpace of four pulſes. A 
{mall pebble was laid in the midſt, and the ſpirit of wine burnt to the ſpace of 
ninety four pulſes. A piece of wood of the bigneſs of an arrow, and about 


a finger's length, was ſet up in the midſt, and the ſpirit of wine burnt to the 


ſpace of ninety four pulſes. So that the ſpirit of wine ſimple endured the 
longeſt; and the ſpirit of wine with the bay-ſalt, and the equal quantity of 
water, were the ſhorteſt. | | | 

367. Cons ip ER well, whether the more ſpeedy going forth of the flame be 
cauſed by the greater vigour of the flame in burning ; or by the refiſtance of 
the body mixed, and the averſion thereof to take flame : which will appear by 
the quantity of the ſpirit of wine that remaineth after the going out of the 
flame. And it ſeemeth clearly to be the latter; for that the mixture of 
things leaſt apt to burn, is the ſpeedieſt in going out. And note, by the way, 
that ſpirit of wine burned, till it go out of itſelf, will burn no more; and 
taſteth nothing ſo hot in the mouth as it did; no, nor yet four (as if it were 
a degree towards vinegar) which burnt wine doth ; but flat and dead. 

368. Note, that in the experiment of wax aforeſaid, the wax diſſolved in 
the burning, and = did not incorporate itſelf with the ſpirit of wine, to pro- 
duce one . t wherefoever the wax floated, the flame forſook it, till at 
laſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame quite out. 
369. Tux experiments of the mixtures of the ſpirit of wine inflamed, are 

things of diſcovery, and not of uſe : but now we will ſpeak of the continy- 
ance of flames, fuch as are uſed for candles, lamps, or tapers; conſiſting of in- 
flammable matters, and of a wiek that provoketh inflammation. And this im- 
porteth not only diſcovery, but alſo uſe and profit; for it is a great ſaving in all 
ſuch lights, if they can be made as fair and bright as others, and yet laſt longer, 
Wax pure made into a candle, and wax mixed ſeverally into candle-ſtuff, with 
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the particulars that follow ;. vi. water, qua ware, milk, bay-ſalt, oil, butter, 


nitre, brimſtone, ſaw-duſt (every of theſe bearing a ſixth part to the wax; and 


of theſe candles mixed, being of the ſame weight and wiek with the wax 
— proved thus in the burning and laſing. The Gwifteſt in conſuming was 
that with ſaw-duſt; which firſt burned fair till ſome part of the candle as 


conſumed, and the duſt gathered about the ſnaſte ; but then it made the ſnaſt 


ig and long, and to burn duſkiſhly, and the candle waſted in half the' time 
the wax pure. The next in ſwiftneſs were the oil and butter, which con. 
ſumed by a fifth ſwifter than the pure wax. Then followed in ſwiftnels 
the clear wax itſelf. Then the bay- ſalt, which laſted about an eighth part longer 
than the clear wax. Then followed the aqua vitae, which laſted about a fifth 
part longer than the clear wax. Then followed the milk, and water, with little 
difference from the aqua vitae, but the water ſloweſt. And in theſe four laſt; 
the wiek would ſpit forth little ſparks. For the nitre, it would not hold lighted 
above ſome twelve pulſes : but all the while it would ſpit out portions of flame, 
which afterwards would go out into a vapour. For the brimſtone, it would hold 
lighted much about the ſame time with the nitre; but then after a little while 
it would” harden and cake about the ſnaſte; ſo that the mixture of bay-ſalt with 
wax will win an eighth part of the time of laſting, and the water a fifth,” © © 
370. ArTER the ſeveral materials were tried, trial was likewiſe made of 
ſeveral wieks; as of ordinary cotton, ſowing thread, ruſh, filk, ſtraw, and woo, 
The ſilk, ftraw, and wood, would flame a little, till they came to the wax, 
and then go out: of the other three, the thread confumed faſter than the Cor. 
ton, by a ſixth part of time: the cotton next: then the ruſh conſumed flower 
than the cotton, by at leaſt a third part of time. For the bigneſs of the flame, 
the cotton and thread caſt a flame much alike; and the ruſh much leſs and dim- 
mer. Quaere, Whether wood and wieks both, as in torches, conſume faſter 
than the wieks ſimple ? indy ner es 0% I 
371. Wx have ſpoken of the ſeveral materials, and the ſeveral wieks: but 
to the laſting of the flame it importeth alſo, not only 'what the material is, but 
in the fame material whether it be hard, ſoft, old, new, etc. Good houſe- 
wives, to make their candles burn the longer, ufe to lay them (one by one) in 
bran or flour, which make them harder, and fo they conſume the ſlower : in- 
fomuch as by this means they will outlaſt other candles of the ſame ſtuff al- 
moſt half in half. For bran and flour have a virtue to harden; ſo that both 
age, and lying in the bran, doth help to the laſting. And we fee that wat 
candles laſt longer than tallow candles, becauſe wax is more firm and hard; 
372. Tux laſting of flame alſo dependeth upon the eaſy drawing of the nouriſfi- 
ment; las we ſee in the Court of England, there is a ſervice which they call All- 
ight ; which is (as it were) a great cake of wax, with the witk in the midſt; 
— it cometh to paſs, that the wiek fetcheth the nouriſhment farther off. 
We ſee alſo that lamps laſt longer, becauſe the veſſel is far broader than tlie 
breadth of a taper or candle. | Wen unge 
3737 TAKE a turreted lamp of tin, made in the form of a ſquare; the heighth 


T4 


of the turret being thrice as much as the length of the lower part whereupon 


the lamp ſtandeth: make only one hole in it, at the end of the fetiirn fartheſt 
from the turret. Reverſe it, and fill it full of oil by that hole; and then ſet 
it upright again; and put a wiek in at the hole, and lighten it: you {hall find 
that it will burn flow, and a long time: which is cauſed (as was ſaid laſt before) 
for that the flame fetcheth the nouriſhment afar off. You ſhall find alſo, that 
as the oil waſteth and deſcendeth, fo the top of the turret by little and little 
filleth with air; which is cauſed by the rarefaction of the oil by the heat. It 
were worthy the obſervation, to make a hole in the top of the turret, and to 
try when the oil is almoſt conſumed, whether the air made of the oil; if you 
put to it a flame of a candle, in the letting of it forth, will enflame. It were 
r alſo to have the lamp made, not of tin, but of glaſs, that you may ſee 
w the vapour, or air, 'gathereth by degrees, in the top. | 
nes A FOURTH point that 1 the laſting of 2 flame, is the cloſe- 
of the air wherein the flame burneth. We ſee, that if wind bloweth upon 

; . a candle, 
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a candle, it waſteth apace. We ſee alſo, it laſteth longer in a lanthorn than at 
large. And there are traditions of lamps and candles, that have burnt a very 
long time in caves and tombs. | | 2 
375. A FIFTH int that importeth the laſting of the flame, is the nature 
of air where the flame burneth ; whether it be hot or cold, moiſt or dry. 
The air, if it be very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn more rib 
(as fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather) and ſo furthereth the conſumption. The 
air once heated (I conceive) maketh the flame burn more mildly, and fo helpeth 
the continuance. The air, if it be dry, is indifferent: the air, if it be moiſt, 
doth in a degree quench the flame (as we ſee lights will go out in the dam 
of mines) and howſoever maketh it burn more dully, and fo helpeth 


continuance. E760 


Experiments in conſort touching burials or infufions of divers bodies in etrth. 
376. BURIALS in earth ſerve for preſervation; and for condenſation; and for 
induration of bodies. And if you intend condenſation or induration, you may 
bury the bodies . ſo as earth may touch them: as if you will make artificial 
dorcellane, etc. And the like you * do for conſervation, if the bodies be 
ard and ſolid; as clay, wood, efc. But if you intend preſervation of bodies 
more ſoft and tender, then you muſt do one of theſe two: either you muſt put 
them in caſes, whereby they may not touch the earth; or elſe you muſt vault 


. 


earth touch them, it will do more hurt by the moiſture, cauſing them to pu- 
trefy, than good by the virtual cold; to conſerve them; except the earth be very 
and ſandy. | | 
* 77. AN 2 lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linnen cloth, being buried for 
a frinight's ſpace four feet deep within the earth, though it were in a moiſt 
place, and a rainy time, yet came forth no ways mouldy or rotten, but were be- 
come a little harder than they were; otherwiſe freſh in their colour; but their 
juice ſomewhat flatted. But with the burial of a fortnight more they became 


1 8. A BOTTLE of beer, buried in like manner as before, became more live- 
ly, . and clearer than it was. And a bottle of wine in like man- 
ner. A bottle of vinegar ſo buried came forth more lively and more odorife- 
rous, ſmelling almoſt like a violet. And after the whole month's burial, all 
the three came forth N yolk any. rele: if not better, than before. | 

Ir were a profitable experiment, to preſerve oranges, lemons, and pom- 
SG * till ſummer ; for then their price will be mightily increaſed, This 
may be done, if you put them in a pot or veſſel well covered, that the moiſture 
of the earth come not at them; or elſe by putting them in a conſervatory of 
ſnow. And generally, whoſoever will make experiments of cold, let him be 
provided of three things; a conſervatory of ſnow ; a good large vault, twenty 
feet at leaſt under the ground; and a deep well. 

380. THERE hath been a tradition, that pearl, and eoral, and turehois-ſtone, 
that have loſt their colours, may be recovered by burying in the earth: which 
is a thing of great profit, if it would fort: but upon trial of fix weeks burial, 
there followed no effect. It were good to try it in a deep well, or in a conſer- 
vatory of ſnow, where the cold may be more conſtringent; and ſo make the 
body more united, and thereby more reſplendent. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the affetts in mens bodies from ſeveral winds. - 
381. Mzxns bodies are heavier, and leſs diſpoſed to motion, when ſouthern 
winds blow, than when northern, The cauſe is, for that when the ſquthern 
winds blow, the humours do (in ſome degree) melt and wax fluid, and ſo flow 
into the parts; as it is ſeen in wood and other bodies, which, when the ſouthern 
winds blow, do ſwell. Beſides, the motion and activity of the body conſiſteth 
chiefly in the ſinews, which, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, are more relax. 
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the earth, whereby it may hang over them, and not touch them: for if the 
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Experiment ſolitary touching 
382. Ir is commonly ſeen, 
in the. winter ; except it be in peſtilent diſeaſes 
mer or autumn. The reaſon is, becauſe d 
heat; but then they are cured moſt by ſweat an 


cometh on or is provoked more eaſily: As for peſtilent diſeaſes, the reaſon 
hy moſt die of thein in ſummer, is, becauſe they are bred moſt in the 
ſummer; for otherwiſe, thoſe that are touched are in moſt danger in the winter. 


voy | Exper ment 

383. Tur general opinion is, 
upon the ſuperficial ground, tha 
England it is not found true ; 
dry years. Whereof the cauſe 


habituate to moiſt airs, 


apt to putrefy or inflame: be 


m leſs wholeſome. 


mer months, when the wea 


doth 


384. Many diſeaſes (both ep 
times. And the cauſe is falſly i 
when they break forth or rei 


dent ſequence and ſeries of 
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the nature of the precedent 


that more are fi 
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d purge; which in t 
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hides, it tainteth the waters 
And again in B , the 
ther is hot rrp 

Experiment ſolitary touching an error received about 
idemical and others) b 
mputed to the conſtitu 


; Whereas it proceede 


e ſeaſons of the year: 
good obſervations of the 
four ſeaſons of the year. 


. Experiment ſolitary touching the alteration or 
er deep vaults. 


85. TRIAL hath been 


made with earth 


well of twenty fathom deep at the leaſt ; 


down into-the 
of the water; and the 


ftaleneſs kept in a cellar. 


whether the hanging in the well 


Experiment folitary 
we ſee, do ſtut. 


whereb 
naturals do generally ſtut: 
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water, ſome others have 
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ſolitary touching peftilential ſeaſons. | 
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Ppocrates 


and therefore Hi 
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preſervation of liquors in wells 
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1 Experiments in conſort touching ſmells. 3 
387. SMELLS and other odours are ſweeter in the air at ſome diſtance, than 
near the noſe ; as hath been partly touched heretofore. The cauſe is double: 
firſt, the finer mixture, or incorporation of the ſmell: for we ſee that in ſounds 
likewiſe, they are ſweeteſt when we cannot hear —— part by itſelf. The 
other reaſon is, for that all ſweet ſmells have joined with them ſome earthy or 
crude odours; and at ſome diſtance the ſweet, which is the more ſpiritual, is 
perceived, and the earthy reacheth not ſo far. | | e 
388. SWEET ſmells are moſt forcible in dry ſubſtances when they are broken; 
and ſo likewiſe in oranges or lemons, the nipping of their rind giveth out 
their ſmell more: and generally when bodies are moved or ſtirred, though not 
broken, they ſmell more; as a ſweet-bag waved. The cauſe is double: the 
one, for that there is a greater emiffion of the ſpirit when way is made; and 
this holdeth in the breaking, nipping, or cruſhing; it holdeth alſo (in ſome de- 
gree) in the —— but in this laſt there is a concurrence of the ſecond cauſe; 
which is the imputfion of the air, that bringeth the ſcent faſter upon us. 

389. Tux daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe plants whoſe leaves 
ſmell not; as violets, roſes, wall-flowers, gilly-flowers, pinks, woodbines, vine- 
flowers, apple-blooms, limetree-blooms, bean-blooms, etc. The cauſe is, for 
that where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the plant to make the leaves 
odorate, there the ſmell of the flower is rather eyanid and weaker, than that 
of the leaves; as it 1s in roſemary flowers, lavender flowers, and ſweet-briar 
roſes. But where there is leſs heat, there the ſpirit of the plant is digeſted and 
refined; and ſevered from the groſſer juice, in the efloreſcence, and not before. 
390. MosT odours ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed, as hath been faid ; but 
flowers preſſed or beaten do loſe the freſhneſs and ſweetneſs of their odour. The 
cauſe is, for that when they are craſhed, the groſſer and more earthy ſpirit 
cometh out with the finer, and troubleth it; whereas in ſtronger odours there 
are no ſuch degrees of the iſſue of the ſmell, 


Experiments in conſort touching the goodneſs and choice of water, 
391. IT 1s a thing of very good uſe to diſcover the goodneſs of waters. The 
taſte, to thoſe that drink water only, doth ſomewhat: but other experiments 
are more ſure. Firſt, try waters by weight; wherein you may find fome dif- 
ference, though not much : and the lighter you may account the better. 

392. SECONDLY, try them by boiling upon an equal fire: and that which 
confumeth away faſteſt, you may account the beſt. | 

393+ THIRDLY, try them in ſeveral bottles, or open veſſels, matches in every 
thing elſe, and ſee which of them laft longeft without ſtench or corruption. 
And that which holdeth unputrefied longeſt, you may likewiſe account the beſt. 
394. FovrTHLy, try them by making drinks ſtronger or ſmaller, with the 
ſame quantity of malt; and you may conclude, that that water which maketh 


—— 


be not ſo good for medicinal uſe. And ſuch water (commonly) is the water 
of large and navigable rivers; and likewiſe in large and clean ponds of ſtanding 
water: for upon both them the fan hath more power than upon fountains 
or {mall rivers. And I conceive that chalk-water is next them the beſt fot 
going fartheſt in drink: for that alſo helpeth concoction; ſo it be out of a deep 
well; for then it cureth the rawneſs of the water; but chalky water, towards 
the top of the earth, is too fretting; as it appeareth in laundry of clothes, which 

wear out apace if you uſe ſuch waters. | | 
395. FieTHLY, the houſewives do find a difference in waters, for the bearing 
or not bearing of ſoap: and it is likely that the more fat water will bear ſoap 

beſt; for the hungry water doth kill the unctuous nature of the ſoap. 75 
396. SIXTHLY, you may make a judgment of waters according to the place 
whence they ſpring or come: the rain water is, by the phylicians, eſteemed the 
fineſt and the beſt; but yet it is ſaid to putrefy fooneſt; which' is likely, becauſe 
of the fineneſs of the ſpirit: and in conſervatories of rain-water (ſuch as wy 
- ve 


the ſtronger drink, is the more concocted and nouriſhing; though perhaps it 
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Water, have great bags hanging under their throats. Well-water, except it be 
| 7 


mingled; and again, are more percolated through a great ſpace of earth. For 
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in Venice, etc.) they are found not ſo choice waters; the worſe (perha; 
Ro. they are aria fr and kept from the ſun. Snow-water rs 
unwholſome; inſomuch as the people that dwell at the foot of the ſnow moyn. 
tains, or otherwiſe upon the aſcent (eſpecially the women) by drinking of ſnow. 


upon chalk, or a very plentiful ſpring, maketh meat red; which is an ill ſign. 
| — on the tops of high hills are the beſt: for both they ſeem to — 1 a 
lightneſs and appetite of mounting; and beſides, they are moſt pore and un- 


waters in valleys join in effect under ground with all waters of the ſame level; 
whereas ſprings on the tops of hills paſs through a great deal of pure earth, 
with leſs mixture of other waters. 3 
3097. SEVENTHLY, judgment may be made of waters by the ſoil whereu 
the water runneth; as pebble is the cleaneſt and belt taſted; and next to that, 
clay- water; and thirdly, water upon chalk; rey, that upon ſand ;, and worſt 
of all upon mud, Neither may you truſt waters that taſte ſweet ; for they are 
commonly found in rifing grounds of great cities; which mult needs take in a 
great deal of filth. 10 | 


- 


Experiment ſolitary touching the temperate heat under the @quine#;al. 

398. In Peru, and divers parts of the Weſt-Indies, though under the line, the 
heats are not ſo intolerable as they be in Barbary, and the ſkirts of the torrid zone. 
The cauſes are, firſt the great breezes which the motion of the air in great cir- 
cles (ſuch as are under the girdle of the world) 82 which do refrigerate; 
and therefore in thoſe parts noon is nothing ſo hot, when the breezes are great, 
as about nine or ten of the clock in the forenoon. Another cauſe is, for that the 
length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compenſe the heat of the day, 
A third cauſe is the ſtay of the ſun; not in reſpect of day and night (for that we 
21 of before) but in reſpect of the ſeaſon; for under the line the ſun croſſeth 
the line, and maketh two ſummers and two winters, but in the ſkirts of the torrid 
zone it doubleth and goeth back again, and ſo maketh one long ſummer. 


Experiment folitary touching the coloration of black and tawony Moors. 
399. Tux heat of the ſun maketh men black in ſome countries, as in Ethiopia and 
Guiney, etc. Fire doth it not, as we ſee in glaſs-men, that are continually about 
the fire, The reaſon may be, becauſe fire doth lick up the ſpirits and blood of 
the body, ſo as they exhale; ſo that it ever maketh men look pale and fallow; 
but the ſun, which is a gentler heat, doth but draw the blood to the outward 
parts; and rather concocteth it than ſoaketh it; and therefore we ſee that all 
Zthiopes are fleſhy and plump, and have great lips; all which betoken moiſture 
retained, and not drawn out. We ſee alſo, that the Negroes are bred in countries 
that have plenty of water, by rivers, or otherwiſe : for Meroe, which was the 
metropolis of Athiopia, was upon a great lake; and Congo, where the Negroes 
are, is full of rivers. And the confines of the river Niger, where the Negroes alſo 
are, are well watered: and the region above Cape Verde is likewiſe moiſt, inſo- 
much as it is peſtilent through moiſture: but the countries of the Abyſſenes, and 
Barbary, and Peru, where they are tawny, and olivaſter, and pale, are generall 
more ſandy and dry. As for the Æthiopes, as they are plump and lech, 0 
lit my 2 they are ſanguine and ruddy coloured, it their black ſkin would ſuffer 
it to en. Ro | | 


Experiment ſolitary touching motion after the inſtant of death. 

400. SOME creatures do move a good while after their head is off; as birds: 
ſome a very little time; as men and all beaſts: ſome move, though cut in ſeveral 
pieces; as ſnakes, eels, worms, flies, etc. Firſt therefore it is certain, that the 
immediate cauſe of death is the reſolution or extinguiſhment of the ſpirits; and 
that the deſtruction or corruption of the organs is but the mediate cauſe. But 
ſome organs are ſo peremptorily neceſſary, at the extinguiſhment of the ſpirits 
doth ſpeedily follow; but yet ſo as there is an interim of a ſmall time. It is Gi 
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at an aſtrich, as ſhe ran ſwiftly upon the ſtage, and ſtruck off 


and eels, the ſpirits are diffuſed almoſt all over; and therefore they move in theit 
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ported by one of the ancient of credit, that a facrificed beaſt hath lowed_ after 


the heart hath been ſevered; and it is a report alſo of credit, that the head of a 


ig hath been opened, and the brain put into the palm of a man's hand, trembling, 
without breaking any part of it, or ſever n 
during which time the pig hath been, in all N ſtack dead, and without 
motion; and after a ſmall time the brain hath replaced, and the ſkull of the 


pig cloſed,” and the pig hath a little after gone about. And certain it is, that an 
eye upon revenge hath been thruſt forth, ſo as it hanged a pretty diſtance by the 
viſual nerve; and during that time the eye hath been without any power of fight; 


and yet after (being replaced) recovered fight. Now the ſpirits are chiefly in the 
and cells of the brain, which in men and beaſts are large; and therefore, when 
the head is off, they move little or nothing. But birds have ſmall - heads, and 


8 » 


therefore theTpirits are a little more diſperſed in the finews, whereby motion re- 
maineth in them a little longer; inſomuch as it is extant in ſtory, that. an em- 
peror of Rome, to ſhew the certainty of his hand, did ſhoot a . forked arrow - 


: 


1 — © head;, and yet 
ſhe continued the race a little way with the head off. As for worms, and flies, 
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ering it from the marrow of the back-· bone; 
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Experiments in conſort touching the acceleration of germination. 

E will now enquire of plants or vegetables: and we ſhall do it with dili- 

V They are the principal part of the third day's work. They are 
the ust Producat, which is the word of animation: for the other words ate but 
the words of eſſence. And they are of excellent and general uſe for food, medicine; 
401. Tuxxx were ſown in a bed, turnip-ſeed, radiſh-ſeed, wheat, cucumber. 
ſeed, and peaſe. The bed we call a hot bed, and the manner of it is this : there 
was taken horſe dung, old and well rotted ; this was laid upon a bank half a foot 
high, and ſupported round about with planks ; and upon the top was caſt ſifted 
earth, ſome two fingers deep; and then the ſeed ſprinkled upon it, having been 
ſteeped all night in water mixed with cow dung. The turnip-ſeed and the wheat 
came u half an inch above ground within two days after, without any watering. 
The reſt the third day. The experiment was made in October; and (it may be) 
in the ſpring, the accelerating would have been the ſpeedier. This is a noble ex- 
periment ; . without this help they would have been four times as long in com- 
ing up. But there doth not occur to me, at this 3 any uſe thereof for 
profit; except it ſhould be for ſowing of peaſe, which have their price very much 
increaſed by the early coming. It may be tried alſo with cherries, ſtrawberries, 
and other fruit, which are deareſt when they come early. 
402. THERE was wheat ſteeped in water mixed with cow dung; other in water 
mixed with horſe dung ; other in water mixed with pigeon dung ; other in urine 
of man ; other in water mixed with chalk powdred ; other in water mixed with 
ſoot; other in water mixed with aſhes; other in water mixed with bay- ſalt; other 
in claret wine; other in malmſey ; other in ſpirit of wine. The proportion of 
the mixture was, a fourth part of the ingredients to the water; fave that there was 
not of the ſalt above an eighth part. The urine, and wines, and ſpirit of wine, 
were {imple without mixture of water. The time of the ſteeping was twelve 
hours. The time of the year October. There was alſo other wheat fown un- 
ſteeped, but watered twice a day with warm water. There was alſo other wheat 
ſown ſimple, to compare it with the reſt. The event was; that thoſe that were 
in the mixture of dung, and urine, and ſoot, chalk, aſhes, and falt, came up 
within fix days: and thoſe that afterwards proved the higheſt, thickeſt, and moſt 
luſty, were firſt the urine; and then the dungs; next the chalk ; next the ſoot; 
next the aſhes; next the ſalt; next the wheat ſimple of itſelf, unſteeped and un- 
watered ; next the watered twice a day with warm water ; next the claret wine. 
So that theſe three laſt were ſlower than the ordinary wheat of itſelf; and this cul- 
ture did rather retard than advance. As for thoſe that were ſteeped in malmſey, 
and ſpirit of wine, they came not up at all. This is a rich experiment for profit; 
for the moſt of the ſteepings are cheap things; and the goodneſs of the crop is a 
great matter of gain; if the eſs of the crop anſwer the earlineſs of the coming 
up: as it is like it will; both being from the vigour of the ſeed; which alſo partly 
appeared in the former experiments, as hath been ſaid. This experiment would 
be tried in other grains, ſeeds, and kernels: for it may be ſome ſteeping will agree 
beſt with ſome ſeeds. It would be tried alſo with roots ſtceped as before, but for 


— time. It would be tried alſo in ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially the 
- 1prang. | 
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403. STRAWBERRIES watered now and then (as once in three days) with 
water wherein hath been ſteeped ſheeps dung or pigeons dung, will prevent 
and come early. And it is like the fame effect would follow in other berries, 
herbs, flowers, grains, or treeg. And therefore it is an experiment, though vul- 
gar in ſtrawberties, yet not brought into uſe generally z for 75 uſual 60 hely the 
ground with muck ; and likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water it with muck water, which is like to be more forcible, is 
ractiſed. g | 
"——- Duns, or chalk, or blood,” applied in ſubſtance (ſeaſonably) to the roots 
of trees, doth ſet them forwards. But to do it unto herbs, without mixture of 
water or earth, it may be theſe helps are too hot. ? 
| 405. Tur former means of helping germination, are either by the goodneſs 
and ſtrength of the nouriſhment; or by the comforting and exciting the ſpirits in 
the plant, to draw the nouriſhment better. And of this latter Kind, wap ® 
the comforting of the ſpirits of the plant, are alſo the experiments that follow; 
though they be not applications to the root or ſeed. The planting of trees 
warm upon a wall againſt the ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt ſun, doth haſten their coming 
on and ripening; and the ſouth-eaſt is found to be better than the ſouth-weſt, 
though the ſouth-weſt be the hotter coaſt. But the cauſe is chiefly, for that the 
heat of the morning ſucceedeth the cold of the night: and partly, becauſe (many 
times) the ſouth-welſt ſun is too parching. So likewiſe the planting of them upon 
the back of a chimney where a fire is kept, doth haſten their coming on and 
ripening :- nay more, the drawing of the boughs into the inſide of a room 
where a fire is continually kept, worketh the ſame effect; which hath been tried 
with grapes; inſomuch as they will come a month earlier than the grapes abroad. 
406. BxsIDEs the two means of accelerating germination formerly deſcribed; 
that is to ſay, the mending of the nouriſhment ; and comming of the ſpirit of 
the plant; there is a third, which is the making way for the eaſy coming to the 
nouriſhment, and drawing it. And therefore gentle digging and looſening of the 
earth about the roots of trees; and the removing herbs and flowers into new earth 
once in two years (which is the fame thing; for the new earth is ever looſer) doth 
greatly further the proſpering and earlineſs of plants. 1 
4107. Bor the moſt admirable acceleration by facilitating the nouriſhment is 
that of water. For a ſtandard of a damaſk roſe with the root on, was. ſet in a 
chamber where no fire was, upright in an earthern pan, full of fair water, with- 
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foot high above the water : within the ſpace of ten days the ſtandard did put forth 
a fair green leaf, and ſome other little buds, which ſtood at a ſtay, without any 


faded, but the young buds did ſprout on; which afterward opened into fair leaves 


we left the trial. But note that the leaves were ſomewhat. paler and lighter- 
coloured, than the leaves uſed to be abroad. Note that the firſt buds were in the 
end of October; and it is likely that if it had been in the ſpring time, it would 
have put forth with greater ſtrength, and (it may be) to have grown on to beat 
flowers. By this means you may have (as it ſeemeth) roſes ſet in the midſt of a 


though of ſmall uſe. This is the more ſtrange, for that the like roſe-ſtandard was 
put at the ſame time into water mixed with Porſe dung, the horſe dung about the 
fourth part to the water, and in four months ſpace (while it was obſerved) put not 
forth any leaf, though divers buds at the firſt, as the other. 

408. A Dutch flower that had a bulbous root, was likewiſe put at the ſame 
ume all under water, ſome two or three fingers deep; and within ſeven days 
ſprouted, and continued long after further growing. There were alſo put in, a 
beet=root, a borage-root, and a radiſh-root, which had all their leaves cut almoſt 
Cloſe to the roots; and within fix weeks had fair leaves; and ſo continued till the 
end of November. | | 


coming and ripening, there is a double profit; the one in the high price = 
ARES oſe 


out any mixture, half a foot under the water, the ſtandard being more than two 


ſhew of decay or withering, more than ſeven days. But afterwards that leaf 
in the ſpace of three months; and continued fo a while after, till upon removal 


Pool, being ſupported with ſome ſtay ; which is matter of rareneſs and pleaſure, | 


409. Norx, that if roots, or peaſe, or flowers, may be accelerated in their 
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thoſe things bear when they come early: the other in the ſwiftneſs of their re. 
. hy wg ſome 96-5, pd B32 AA ſtrong, you ſhall have a radiſh, etc. come 
in a month, that in other grounds will not come in two, and fo make double 
ber. Wurar alſo was put into the water, and came not forth at all; ſo as it 
ſeemeth there muſt be ſome ſtrength and bulk in the body put into the water, 
as it is in roots; for grains, or ſeeds, the cold of the water will mortify. But 
caſually ſome wheat = under the pan, which was ſomewhat moiſtened by the 
ſuing of the pan; which in fix weeks (as aforeſaid) looked mouldy to the eye, 
but it was ſprouted forth half a finger's length. | 

411. Ir ſeemeth by theſe inſtances of water, that for nouriſhment the water is 
almoſt all in all, and that the earth doth but keep the plant upright, - and faye it 
from over-heat and over-cold; and therefore is a comfortable experiment for good 
drinkers. It proveth alſo that our former opinion, that drink incorporate with 
fleſh or roots (as in capon-beer, etc.) will nouriſh more eafily, than meat and 
drink taken ſeverally. Ve 1 80 

412. Tux houſing of ef (I conceive) will both accelerate germination, and 
bring forth flowers and plants in the colder ſeaſons: and as we houſe hot-country 
plants, as lemons, oranges, myrtles, to ſave them; ſo we may houſe our own 
country plants, to forward them, and make them come in the cold ſeaſons; in 
ſuch ſort, that you may have violets, ſtrawberries, peaſe, all winter: ſo that 
you ſow or remove them at fit times. This experiment is to be referred unto 
the comforting of the ſpirit of the plant by warmth, as well as houſing their 
boughs, etc. So then the means to accelerate germination, are in particular eight, 
in general three. | 
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Experiments in conſort touching the putting back or retardation of germination. 


| 413. To make roſes, or other flowers come late, it is an experiment of plea- 
ſure, For the ancients eſteemed much of roſa ſera. And indeed the Noyem- 
ber roſe is the ſweeteſt, having been leſs exhaled by the fun. The means are 
theſe. Firſt, the cutting off their tops immediately after they have done bearing; 
and then they will come again the ſame year about November: but they will not 
come juſt on the tops where they were cut but out of thoſe ſhoots which were 
{as it were) water boughs. The cauſe is, for that the ſap, which otherwiſe would 
ve fed the top (though after bearing) will, by the diſcharge of that, divert unto 
the ſide ſprouts; and they will come to bear, but later. | | 
414. Tux ſecond is the pulling off the buds of the roſe, when they are newly 
knotted ; for then the fide EM will bear. The cauſe is the fame with the 
former: for cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work the ſame effect, 
in retention of the ſap for a time, and diverſion of it to the ſprouts that were not 
ſo forward. | | 7 | 

415. Tux third is the cutting off ſome few of the top boughs in the ſpring 
time, but ſuffering the lower boughs to grow on. The cauſe is, for that the 

boughs do help to draw up the ſap more ſtrongly ; and we ſee that in polling of 
trees, many do uſe to leave a bough or two on the top, to help to draw up the 
ſap. And it is reported alſo, that if you graft upon the bough of a tree, and cut 
off ſome of the old boughs, the new .cions will perith. 

416. Ty fourth is by laying the roots bare about Chriſtmas ſome days. The 
cauſe is , for that it doth arreſt the ſap from going upwards for a time; which 
arreſt is atterwards releaſed by the covering of the root again with earth; and 
then the ſap getteth up, but later. | 
417. Tux fifth is the removing of the tree ſome month before it buddeth. 
The cauſe is, for that ſome time will be required after the remove for the reſettling, 
before it can draw the juice; and that time being loſt, the bloſſom mult needs 
came forth later. | 2 | is 

418. Tux fixth is the grafting of roſes in May, which commonly gardeners 
do not till July; and then they bear not till the next year ; but if you graft them 
in May, they will bear the fame year, but late. | n 

419. Tux ſeventh is the girding of the body of the tree about with oe] poke” 
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thread; for that alſo in a degree reſtraineth the ſap, and maketh it come up more 
late and more flowly. — | 

420. Tux eighth is the planting of them in a ſhade, or in a hedge; the cauſe 
is, partly the keeping out of the ſun, which haſteneth the ſap to riſe ; and partly 
the robbing of them of nouriſhment, by the ſtuff in the hedge. Theſe means may 
be practiſed upon other, both trees and flowers, mutatis mutandis. © 

421. Mex have entertained a conceit that ſheweth prettily ; namely, that if 
you graft a late-coming fruit upon a ſtock of a fruit-tree that cometh early, the 
graft will bear fruit-early ; as a peach upon a cherry; and contrariwiſe, if an 
early- coming fruit upon a ſtock of a fruit- tree that cometh late, the graft will 
bear fruit late; as a cherry upon a peach. But theſe are but imaginations, and 
untrue. The cauſe is, for that the cion over-ruleth the ſtock quite; and the 
ſock is but paſſive only, and giveth aliment, but no motion to the graft. 


Experiments in conſort touching the melioration of fruits, trees, and plants. 
Wr will {| now, how to make fruits, flowers, and roots larger, in more 
plenty, and ſweeter than they uſe to be; and how to make the trees themſelves 
more tall, more ſpread, and more haſty and ſudden than they uſe to be. Where- 
in there is no doubt, but the former experiments of acceleration will ſerve much 
to theſe purpoſes. And again, that theſe experiments, which we ſhall now ſet 
down, to ſerve alſo for acceleration, becauſe both effects proceed from the en- 
creaſe of vigour in the tree; but yet to avoid confuſion, and becauſe ſome of 
the means are more proper for the one effect, and ſome for the other, we will 
handle them apart. | | 
422. Ir is an aſſured experience, that an heap of flint, or ſtone, laid about 
the bottom of a wild tree (as an oak, elm, aſh, etc.) upon the firſt planting, 
doth make it proſper double as much as without it. The cauſe is, for that it 
retaineth the moiſture which falleth at any time upon the tree, and ſuffereth it 
not to be exhaled by the ſun. Again, it keepeth the tree warm from cold blaſts 
and froſts, as it were in an houſe. It may be alſo there is ſomewhat in the keep: 
ing of it ſteddy at the firſt. ere, if laying of ſtraw ſome heighth about the 
body of a tree, will not make the tree forwards. For though the root giveth 
the ſap, yet it is the body that draweth it. But you muſt note, that if you lay 
ſtones about the ſtalk of lettuce, or other plants that are more ſoft, it will over- 
moiſten the roots, ſo as the worms will eat them. 1 

| 423 A TREE, at the firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken, until it hath taken 
root fully: and therefore ſome have put two little forks about the bottom of 
their trees to keep them upright ; but after a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth 
the tree good, by looſening of the earth, and (perhaps) by exercifing (as it 
were) and ſtirring the ſap of the tree. 


424. GENERALLY the cutting away of boughs and ſuckers at the root and 


body doth make trees grow high; and contrariwiſe, the polling and cutting of 
the top maketh them grow ſpread and buſhy. As we ſee in pollards, erc. 

425. IT is reported, that to make haſty-growing coppice woods, the way is, 
to take willow, fallow, poplar, alder, of ſome ſeven years growth; and to ſet 
them, not upright, but aſlope, a reaſonable depth under the ground ; and then 
Inſtead of one root they will put forth many, and ſo carry more * a 


ſtem. | 

426. Wu you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take a low tree 
and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the ground, and caſt earth up- 
on them; and every twig will take root. And this is a very profitable experi- 
ment tor coſtly trees (for the boughs will make ſtocks without charge;) ſuch 


as are apricots, peaches, almonds, cornelians, mulberries, figs, etc. The like 


is continually practiſed with vines, roſes, muſk-roſes, erc. = 
427. FRom May to July you may take off the bark of any bough, being of 
the bigneſs of three or four inches, and cover the bare place, ſomewhat above 
and below, with loam well tempered with horſe-dung, binding it faſt down. 
Then cut off the bough about Allhollontide in the bare place, and ſet it in the 
ground ; and it will grow to be a fair tree in one year. The cauſe may be, for 
Vol. I. Ccc that 
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that the baring from the bark keepeth the ſap from deſcending towards winter, 
and fo balken it in the bough; and it may be alſo that the loam and horſe. 
dung applied to the bare place do moiſten it, and cheriſh it, and make it more 
apt to put fotth the root. Note, that this may be a ren means for keep. 
ing up the ſap of trees in their boughs; which may ſerve to other effects. 

* Ir hath been practiſed in trees that ſhew fair and bear not, to bore x. 
hole through the heart of the tree, and thereupon it will bear. Which may 
be, for that the tree before had too much repletion, and was oppreſſed: with its 
own ſap ; for repletion is an enemy to generation. ” 

429. It hath been practiſed in trees that do not bear, to cleave two or three 
of the chief roots, to put into the cleft a ſmall pebble, which may keep it 
open, and then it will bear. The cauſe may be, for that a root of a tree may 
be (as it were) hide-bound, no leſs than the body of the tree; but it will not 
keep open without ſomewhat put into it. 

430. Ir is uſually practiſed, to ſet trees that require much ſun upon walls 
againſt the ſouth; as apricots, peaches, plums, vines, figs, and the like. It 
hath a double commodity; the one, the heat of the wall by reflexion; the 
other, the taking away of the ſhade ; for when a tree groweth round, the up- 
per boughs overſhadow the lower: but when it is f. upon a wall, the ſun 
cometh alike upon the upper and lower branches. * | 

431. IT hath alſo been practiſed (by ſome) to pull off ſome leaves from the 
trees ſo ſpread, that the ſun may come upon the bough and fruit the better. 


There hath been 4 alſo a curioſity,. to ſet a tree upon the north fide of a 


wall, and at a little height, to draw it through the wall, and ſpread it upon the 
ſouth fide: conceiving that the root and lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy 
the freſhneſs of the ſhade; and the upper boughs, and fruit, the comfort of the 
fun. But it ſorted nof; the cauſe is, for that the root requireth- ſome comfort 


from the ſun; though under earth; as well as the body: and the lower part of the 


body more than the upper, as we ſee in compaſſing a tree below with ſtraw. 
432. Tur lowneſs of the bough where the fruit cometh; maketh the fruit 


greater, and to ripen better; for you ſhall ever ſee, in apricots, peaches, or 


melocotones upon a wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom. And in 
France, the grapes that make the wine, grow upon low vines bound to ſmall 
ſtakes; and the raiſed vines in arbours make but verjuice. It is true, - that in 
Italy, and other countries where they have hotter ſun, they raiſe them upon 
elms and trees ; but I conceive, that if the French manner of planting low were 
brought in uſe there, their wines would be ſtronger and ſweeter. But it is mo 
chargeable in reſpect of the props. It were good to try whether a tree grafted 
ſomewhat near the ground, and the lower boughs only maintained, and tlie 
higher continually pruned off, would not make a larger fruit. 


433. To have fruit in greater plenty, the way is, to graft, not only upon 
young ſtocks, but upon divers boughs of an old tree; for they will bear great 
numbers of fruit: whereas if you graft but upon one ſtock, the tree can bear 


but few. — TT 
434. Tun digging yearly about the roots of trees, which is a great means 


both to the acceleration and melioration of fruits, is practiſed in nothing but in 


vines; which if it were transferred unto other trees and ſhrubs (as roſes, tc.) 
I conceive would advance them likewiſe. 


435. Ir hath been known, that a fruit- tree hath been blown up (almoſt) by 


this was nothing but the looſening of the earth; which wen... any tree, and 
is fit to be practiſed more than it is in fruit-trees : for trees cannot be ſo fitly re- 


moved into new grounds, as flowers and herbs may. 


436. To revive an old tree, the digging of it about the roots, and applying 
new mould to the roots, is the way, We ſee alſo that draught-oxen, put into 


freſh paſture gather new and tender fleſh; and in all things, better nouriſhment 


changed, and differing from the former. e, anda ce exp 
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437. Ir an herb be cut off from the roots in the beginning of winter, and 
then the earth be trodden and beaten down hard with the foot and ſpade, the 
roots will become of very great magnitude in ſummer. The reaſon is, for that 
the moiſture b=ing forbidden to come up in the plant, ſtayeth longer in the 
root; and ſo dilateth it. And gardeners uſe to tread down any looſe gtoun@ 
\ after they have ſown onions, or turnips, etc. B . 
3 438. Ir panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root, it will cauſe 
q the root to grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. The cauſe is, for that being itſelf 
of a ſpongy ſubſtance, it draweth the moiſture of the earth to it, and ſo feed- 
eth the root. This is of greateſt uſe for onions, turnips; parſnips, and carrots. 
439. Tur ſhifting of ground is a means to better the tree and fruit; but 
with this caution; that all things do proſper beſt when they are advanced: to the 
better: your nurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more barren ground than the 
ground is whereunto you remove them. So all graſiers prefer their cattel from 
meaner paſtures to better. We ſee alſo, that hardneſs in youth lengtheneth 
life, becauſe it leaveth a cheriſhing to the better of the body in age: nay, in ex- 
erciſes, it is good to begin with the hardeſt, as dancing in thick ſhoes, erc. 

- 440. IT hath been obſerved, that hacking of trees in their bark, both down- 
right and acroſs, ſo as you may make them rather in ſlices than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees; and eſpecially deliveteth them from being hide- 
bound, and killeth their moſs. | | 
441. SHADE to ſome plants conduceth to make them. large and proſperous, 
more than ſun; as in ſtrawberries and bays; etc. Therefore amongſt ſtraw 
berries ſow here and there ſome borage ſeed; and you ſhall find the ſtrawber- 
ries under thoſe leaves far more large than their fellows: And bays you muſt 
plant to the north, or defend them from the ſun by a hedge-row ; and when 
you ſow the berries, weed not the borders for the firſt half year ; for the weed 
442. To encreaſe the crops of plants, there would be conſidered not only 
the encreaſing the luſt of the earth, or of the plant, but the faving alſo of that 


we ꝗ6— — „ as — . teh 6 p 


which is ſpilt. So they have lately made a trial to ſet wheat; which neverthe- 
Jeſs hath been left off, becauſe of the trouble and pains: yet ſo much is true, 
that there is much faved by the ſetting, in comparifon of that which is ſown; 
both by keeping it from being picked-up by birds, and by avoiding the ſhallow 

lying of it, whereby much that is ſown taketh no root. | 

443. Ir is, preſcribed by ſome of the ancients, that you take ſmall trees, 
Won which figs or other fruit grow, being yet unripe, and cover the trees in 
the middle of autumn with dung until the ſpring; and then take them up in 
a warm day, and replant them in good ground ; and by that means the former 
year's tree will be ripe, as by à new birth, when other trees of the ſame kind 
do but bloſſom. But this ſeemeth to have no great probability. 

444. IT is reported, that if you take nitre, and mingle it with water, to the 
thickneſs of honey, and therewith anoint the bud, after the vine is cut, it will 
ſprout forth within eight days. The cauſe is like to be (if the experiment be 
true) the opening of the bud, and of the parts contiguous, by the ſpirit of the 
nitre; for nitre is (as it were) the life of vegetables. "ot 770 
445- Taker ſeed, or kernels of apples, pears, oranges; or a peach, or a 
plum-ſtone,. cc. and put them into a ſquill (which is like a great omon) and 
they will come up much earlier than in the earth itſelf, This I conceive to 
be as a kind of grafting in the root; for as the ſtock of a graft yieldeth better 
om nouriflhnent to the graft, than the crude earth; ſo the ſquill doth the 
like to the ſeed; And I ſuppoſe the ſame would be done, by putting kernels 
Into a turnip, or the like; fore that the ſquill is more vigorous and hot. It 
may be tried alſo, with putting onion-ſeed into an onion-head, which thereby 
(perhaps) will bring forth a larger and earlier onion. | | 
446. Tur pricleing of a fruit in ſeveral places, when it is almoſt at its big- 
neſe, and before it ripeneth, hath been practiſed with ſucceſs, to ripen the fruit 
more ſuddenly. We ſee the example of the biting of waſps or worms upon 
fruit, whereby it (manifeſtly) ripeneth the ſooner. 
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447. Ir is reported, that 'a/ga marina (ſea- weed) put under the roots of 
. (perhaps) of other plants, will further their growth. The vir. 
tue (no doubt) hath relation to ſalt, which is a great help to fertility. 

448. IT hath been practiſed, to cut off the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediatel 
after their bearing, cloſe by the earth ; and then to caſt a pretty quantity of = 
upon the plant that remaineth, and they will bear the next year fruit long be- 
fore the ordinary time. The cauſe may be, for that the ſap goeth down the 
ſooner, and is not ſpent in the ſtalk or leaf, which remaineth after the fruit, 
Where note, that the dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are an. 


nual, ſeemeth to be partly cauſed b the over- expence of the ſap into ſtalk 


and leaves; which being prevented, they will N if they ſtand warm. 

449. Tur pulling off many of the bloſſoms from a fruit tree, doth make'the 
fruit fairer. The cauſe is manifeſt ; for that the ſap hath the leſs to nouriſh, 
And it is a common experience, that if you do not pull oft ſome bloſſoms the 
firſt time a tree bloometh, it will bloſſom itſelf to death. 

450. IT were good to try, what would be the effect, if all the bloſſoms were 
pulled from a fruit tree; or the acorns and cheſtnut buds, etc. from a wild tree, 
for two years together. I ſuppoſe that the tree will either put forth the third 
year bigger and more plentiful fruit ; or elſe, the ſame years, larger leaves, be- 
cauſe of the ſap ſtored up. 9 | 

451. IT hath been generally received, that a plant watered with warm water, 
will come. up ſooner and better, than with cold water or with ſhowers. But 
our experiment of watering wheat with warm water (as hath been ſaid) ſuc- 
ceeded not; which may be, becauſe the trial was too late in the year, viz. in 
the end of October. F or the cold then coming upon the ſeed, after it was 
made more tender by the warm water, might check it. | 


452. THERE is no doubt, but that grafting (for the moſt part) doth melio- 


rate the fruit. The cauſe is manifeſt; for that the nouriſhment is better pre- 


pared in the ſtock, than in the crude earth: but yet note well, that there be 
ſome trees, that are ſaid to come up more happily from the kernel than from 
the graft; as the peach and melocotone. The cauſe I ſuppoſe to be, for that 
thoſe plants require a nouriſhment of great moiſture; and though the nouriſh- 
ment of the ſtock be finer and better prepared, yet it is not ſo moiſt and 
plentiful as the nouriſhment of the earth. And indeed we ſee thoſe fruits are 
very cold fruits in their nature. 2 | 

453+ Ir hath been received, that a ſmaller pear grafted upon a ſtock that 
beareth a greater pear, will become great. But I think it is as true, as tha 
of the 2 fruit upon the late ſtock; and e convenſo; which we rejected be- 
fore: for the cion will govern. Nevertheleſs, it is probable enough, that if you 
can get a cion to grow upon a ſtock of another kind, that is much moiſter 
than its own ſtock, it may make the fruit greater, becauſe it will yield more 
plentiful nouriſhment ; though it is like it will make the fruit baſer. But ge- 
nerally the grafting is upon a drier ſtock; as the apple upon a crab; the pear 
upon a thorn; etc. Yet it is reported, that in the Low-Countries they will 
graft an apple cion upon the ſtock of a colewort, and it will bear a great flaggy 
apple; the kernel of which, if it be ſet, will be a colewort, and not an apple. 
It were good. to try, whether an apple cion will proſper, if it be grafted upon a 
fallow, or upon a poplar, or upon an alder, or upon an elm, or upon an horſe- 
plum, which are the moiſteſt of trees. I have heard that it hath been tried 
upon an elm and ſucceeded. | | 

454. Ir is manifeſt by experience, that flowers removed wax greater, becauſe 
the nouriſhment is more eaſily come by in the looſe earth. It may be, that 
oft regrafting of the ſame cion may likewiſe make fruit greater; as if you take 
a cion, and graft it upon a ſtock the firſt year; and then cut it off, and graft 
it upon another ſtock the ſecond year; and fo for a third or fourth year; and 


then let it reſt, it will yield afterward, when it beareth, the greater fruit. 


Of grafting there are many experiments worth the noting, but thoſe we re- 
ſerve to a proper place. | 2 | 


% 
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455. Ir maketh figs better, if a fig-tree, when it beginneth to put forth 


leaves, have his top cut off. The cauſe is plain, for that the ſap hath the leſs 


to feed, and the leſs way to mount: but it may be the fig will come ſomewhat 
later, as was formerly touched. The ſame may be tried likewiſe in other trees. 

456. Ir is reported, that mulberries will be fairer, and the trees more fruit- 
ful, if you bore the trunk of the tree through in ſeveral places, and thruſt into 
this places bored wedges of ſome hot trees, as turpentine, maſtick-tree, guaia- 


cum, juniper, etc. The cauſe may be, for that adventive heat doth chear up 


the native juice of the tree. 


457. IT is reported, that trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if | 
The cauſe may be the 


you put ſalt, or lees of wine, or blood to the root. 

encreaſing the luſt or ſpirit of the root; theſe things being more forcible than 

ordinary compoſts. ' 2 Wet 
458. IT is reported by one of the ancients, that artichokes will be leſs prickly, 

and more tender, if the ſeeds have their tops dulled, or (rated oft upon a ſtone. 
459. HeRBs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take t 


they are newly come up, and remove them into pots with bctter earth. The 


remove from bed to bed was ſpoken of before; but that was in ſeveral years ; 


this is upon the ſudden. 
mentioned. | | 

460. Col Ewoks are reported by one of the ancients to proſper exceedingly, 
and to be better taſted, if they be ſometimes watred with falt water ; and much 
more with water mixed with nitre; the ſpirit of which is leſs adurent than ſalt. 

461. IT is reported, that cucumbers will prove more tender and dainty, if 
their ſeeds be ſteeped (a little) in milk; the cauſe may be, for that the ſeed 
being mollified with the milk, will be too weak to draw the groſſer juice of 


The cauſe is the ſame with other removes formerly 


the earth, but only the finer. The ſame experiment may be made in artichokes 


and other ſeeds, when you would take away either their flaſhineſs or bitterneſs. 
They ſpeak alſo, that the like effect followeth of ſteeping in water mixed 
with honey; but that ſeemeth to me not ſo probable, becauſe honey hath too 
quick a ſpirit. | 


462. IT is reported, that cucumbers will be leſs watry, and more melon-like, 
if in the pit where you ſet them, you fill it (half-way up) with chaff, or ſmall 


ſticks, and then pour earth upon them; for cucumbers, as it ſeemeth, do ex- 


tremely affect moiſture, and over-drink themſelves; which this chaff or chips 
forbiddeth. Nay, it is farther reported, that if when a cucumber is grown, you 
ſet a pot of water about five or fix inches diſtance 'from it, it will in twenty 
four hours ſhoot ſo much out as to touch the pot ; which, if it be true, it is an 
experiment of an higher nature than belongeth to this title: for it diſcovereth 
perception in plants, to move towards that which ſhould help and comfort 
them, though it be at a diſtance. The ancient tradition of the vine is far more 
ſtrange; it is, that if you ſet a ſtake or prop ſome diſtance from it, it will grow 
that way; which is far ſtranger (as is ſaid) than the other : for that water may 


work by a ſympathy of attraction; but this of the ſtake ſeemeth to be a reaſon- 
able diſcourſe. 


463. Ir hath been touched before, that terebration of trees doth make them 


proſper better. But it is found alſo, that it maketh the fruit ſweeter and bet- 
ter. The cauſe is, for that, notwithſtanding the terebration, they may receive 
aliment ſufficient, and yet no more than they can well turn and digeſt; and 
withal do ſweat out the coarſeſt and unprofitableſt juice; even as it is in living 


creatures, which by moderate feeding, and exerciſe, and ſweat, attain the ſoundeſt 
habit of body. | 


464. As terebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo upon the like reaſon doth letting 


of plants bleod; as pricking vines, or other trees, after they be of ſome growth; 
and thereby letting forth gum or tears; though this be not to continue, as it is 
in terebration, but at ſome ſeaſons. And it is reported, that by this artifice 
bitter almonds have been turned into ſweet. 

465. Tux ancients for the dulcorating of fruit do commend ſwines dung 
above all other dung; which may be becauſe of the moiſture of that beaſt, 
Vor. I. D d d whereby 
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choice of the ſtock doth much; always provided, that it be ſomewhat inferior 


of the fruit 


the roots will grow greater than ordinary. 


cutting off the leaves; for in plants whgre the root is the eſeulent, as rgdiſh an 
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whereby the excrement hath Jeſs acrimony ; for we ſee fwines and pigs fleſh is 

e moiſteſt of fleſhes. 

466. IT is obſerytd by ſome, that all herbs wax ſweeter, both in ſmell and 
taſte, if after they be grown up ſame reaſonable time, they be cut, and ſo you 
take the latter ſprout. The cauſe may be, for that the longer the juice ſtayerh 
in the root and ſtalk, the better it concocteth. For one of the chief cauſes 
why grains, ſeeds, and fruits are more nouriſhing than leaves, is the length of 
time in which they grow to maturation. It were not amiſs to keep back the fap. 
of herbs, or the like, by ſome fit means, till the end of ſummer; whereby (it 
may be) they will be more nouriſhing. | | | 

467. As grafting doth generally advance and meliorate fruits, above that which 
they would be if they were ſet of kernels or ſtones, in regard the nouriſhment 
is better concocted; ſo (no doubt) even in grafting, for the ſame cauſe, the 


to the cion: for otherwiſe it dulleth it. They commend much the grafting of 
pears or apples upon a quince. . N us, 

468. Bes1pts the means of melioration of fruits before mentioned, it is ſet 
down as tried, that a mixture of bran and ſwines dung, or chaff and (wines 
dung (eſpecially laid up together for a month to rot) is a very great nouriſher 
and comforter to a fruit-tree. 

469. IT is delivered, that onions wax greater if they be taken out of the carth, 
and laid a drying twenty days, and then ſet again; and yet more, if the outer- 
moſt pill be taken off all over. I | 

470. IT is delivered by ſome, that if one take the bough of a low fruit-tree 
newly budded, and draw it gently, without hurting it, into an earthen pot per- 
forate at the bottom to let in the plant, and then cover the pot with earth, it 
will yield a very large fruit within the ground. Which experiment is nothing 
but potting of plants without removing, and leaving the fruit in the earth. The 
like (they ſay) will be effected by an empty pot without earth in it, put over 3; 
fruit, being propped up with a ſtake, as it hangeth upon the tree; and the better 


if {ome few pertuſions be made in the pot. Where, Deſiges the defending 
1 


om extremity of ſyn or weather, ſome give a reaſon, that the 
fruit loving and coveting the open air and ſun, is invited-by thoſe pertuſionz ta 
ſpread aud approach as near the open air as it can; and fo enlargeth in mag- 
nitude. | I 
471. Ax trees in high and ſandy grounds are to be ſet deep; and in wa 
grounds more ſhallow. And in all trees, when they be removed (clpecia 
d (ng! 


ruit-trees) care ought to be taken, that the ſides of the trees be coaſte 
and ſouth, etc.) as they ſtood before. The ſame is ſaid alſo of ſtone out of 
the quarry, to make it more durable; though that ſeemeth to have leſs reaſon ; 
becauſe the ſtone lieth not ſo near the ſun, as the tree groweth. 

472. TIER trees in a coppice wood do grow better than in an open field; 
both becauſe they offer not to ſpread fo Bong box ſhoot up ſtill in heighth ; an 


chiefly becauſe they are defended from too much ſun and wind, which de 
check the growth of all fruit; and fo (no doubt) fruit-trees, or vines, ſet upon 
a wall againſt the ſun, between elbows or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more - 
upon a plain wall. 
473. Ir is ſaid, that if Potego-rogts be ſet in a pot filled with earth, and then 


the ppt with earth be ſet likewiſe within the 7 ſome two or three inches, 


he cauſe may be, for that havi 
earth enough within the pot to nouriſh them; and then being ſtopped by jþ# 
bottom of the pot from putting ſtrings downward, they muſt needs grow greater 
n brea hickneſs | 4 aud 
ſo ſet into the earth, will proper the better. 

474. Tur cutting off the 0 
of winter, before they wither, and covering again the root ſomething high 
earth, will preſerve the root all winter, and make it bigger in the ſpring follow- 


in breadth and thickneſs. And it may be, that all ſeeds or roots potte 
ie leaves of radiſh, or other rogtꝭ, in the begingi 
high wil 
ing, as hath been partly touched before. So that there is a double uſe of fs 


2 parſnips, 
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parſnips, it will make the root the greater; and ſo it will do to the heads of 
onions. And where the fruit is the eſculent, by ſtrengthning the root, it will 
make the fruit alſo the greater. q 


475. Ir is an experiment of great pleaſure, to make the leaves of ſhady trees 
larger than ordinary. It hath been tried (for certain) that a cion of a weech- 


elm, grafted upon the ſtock of an ordinary elm, will put forth leayes almoſt as 


broad as the brim of one's hat. And it is very likely, that as in fruit-trees the 
graft maketh a greater fruit; ſo in trees that bear no fruit, it will make the 
greater leaves. It would be tried therefore in trees of that kind chiefly, as 
birch, aſp, willow; and eſpecially the ſhining willow, which they call ſwallow- 
tail, becauſe of the pleaſure of the leaf, 1 

476. THE barrenneſs of trees by accident (beſides the weakneſs of the ſoil, 
ſced, or root; and the injury of the weather) cometh either of their overgrowing 
with moſs, or their being hide-bound, or their planting too deep, or by iſſuin 
of the ſap too much into the leaves. For all thele there are remedies mention 


before. 
Experiments in conſort touching compound fruits and flowers. 


We ſee that in living creatures, that have male and female, there is copula- 
tion of ſeveral kinds; and ſo compound creatures; as the mule, that is gene- 
rated betwixt the horſe and the aſs; and ſome other compounds which we call 
monſters, though more rare: and it is held that that proverb, Africa ſemper 
aliguid monſiri parit, cometh, for that the fountains of waters there being rare, 
divers ſorts of beaſts came from ſeveral parts to drink; and fo being refreſhed, 
fall to couple, and many times with ſeveral kinds. The compounding or mix- 
ture of kinds in plants is not found out; which nevertheleſs, if it be poſſible, 
is more at command than that of living creatures; for that their luſt requireth 
a voluntary motion; wherefore it were one of the moſt noble experiments 
touching plants to find it out: for ſo you may have great variety of new fruits 
and flowers yet unknown. Grafting doth it not: that mendeth the fruit, or 
doubleth the flowers, etc. but it hath not the power to make a new kind. For 
the cion ever over-ruleth the ſtock. | | 


477. Ir hath been ſet down by one of the ancients, that if you take two 


twigs of ſeveral fruit-trees, and flat them on the fides, and then bind them cloſe 
together and ſet them in the ground, they will come up in one ſtock; but yet 
they will put forth their ſeveral fruits without any commixture in the fruit. 
Wherein note (by the way) that unity of continuance is eaſier to procure than 
unity of ſpecies. It is reported alſo, that vines of red and white grapes being 
fet in the ground, and the upper parts being flatted and bound cloſe together, 
will put forth grapes of the ſeveral colours upon the fame branch; and grape 
ſtones of ſeveral colours within the ſame grape: but the more after a year or 
two; the unity (as it ſeemeth) growing more perfect. And this will likewiſe 
help, if from the firſt uniting they be often water d; for all moiſture helpeth 
to union. And it is preſcribed alſo to bind the bud as ſoon as it cometh forth, 
as well as the ſtock, at the leaſt for a time. 

478. Tuer report, that divers ſeeds put into a clout, and laid in earth well 
dunged, will put up plants contiguous; which (afterwards) being bound in, their 
thoots will incorporate. The like is ſaid of kernels put into a bottle with a nar- 
row mouth filled with earth. | 

479. Ir is reported, that young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous without 
any binding, and very often water'd, in a fruitful ground, with the very luxury 
of the trees will incorporate and grow together. Which ſeemeth to me the 
likelieſt means that hath been propounded; for that the binding doth hinder the 
natural ſwelling of the tree; which while it is in motion doth better unite, 


Experiments in-conſort touching the ſympathy and antipethy of Plants. 
Turzr are many ancient and received traditions and obſervations touching 
the ſympathy and antipathy of plants; for that ſome will thrive beſt growing 


Mar others, which they impute to ſympathy; and ſome wore, which they 


impute 
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impute to antipathy. But theſe are idle and ignorant conceits, and forſake the 
true indication of the cauſes, as the moſt part of experiments that concern ſym. 


CEN r. v. 


pathies and antipathies do. For as to plants, neither is there any ſuch ſecret 
friendſhip or hatred as they imagine ; and if we ſhould be content to call it ſym- 
pathy and antipathy, it is utterly miſtaken ; | | 
and their antipathy is a ſympathy: for it is thus; W hercſocver one plant draweth 
ſuch a particular juice out of the earth, 15 f qualiſieth the carth, ſo as that 
juice which remaineth is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood doth 
good, becauſe the nouriſhments are contrary or ſeveral: but where two plants 
draw (much) the ſame juice, there the rc:ghbourhood hurteth, for the one de- 


ceiveth the other. 


480. FirsT therefore, all plants that do drav/ much nouriſhment from the 


earth, and ſo ſoak the earth and exhauſt it, hurt all things that grow by tliem; 
as great trees (eſpecially aſhes) and ſuch trees as ſpread their roots near the top 


for their ſympathy is an antipathy, 


of the ground. So the colewort is not an enemy (though that were ancientiy 
received) to the vine only; but it is an enemy to any other plant, becauſe it 


draweth ſtrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. And if it be true, that the vine 
when it creepeth near the colewort will turn away, this may be, becauſe there 
it findeth worſe nouriſhment ; for though the root be where it was, yet ¶ L doubt) 
the plant will bend as it nouriſheth. n nome e 

481. Wurnr plants are of ſeveral natures, and draw ſeveral juices, out of 


+ 


the earth, there (as hath been ſaid) the one ſet by the other helpeth: as it is 


o * 
PS 


ſet down 5 divers of the ancients, that rue doth proſper much, and becometh r 


ſtronger, if it be ſet by a fig- tree; which (we conceive) is cauſed not by reaſon 
of friendſhip, but by extraction of a contrary juice: the one drawing juice fit 
to reſult ſweet, the other bitter. So they have ſet down likewiſe, that a roſe 
ſet by garlick is ſweeter: which likewiſe may be, becauſe the more fetid juice. 
of the earth goeth into the garlick, and the more odorate into the roſe, 

482. This we ſee manifeſtly, that there be certain corn-flowers which come 
ſeldom or never in other places, unleſs they be ſet, but only amongſt corn: as 
the bluebottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild poppy, and fumitory. Neither 
can this be, by reaſon of the culture of the ground, by ploughing or furrowing ; 
as fome herbs and flowers will grow but in ditches new caſt ; for if the ground 
lie fallow, and unſown, they will not come: ſo as it ſhould ſeem to be the corn 
that qualifieth the earth, and prepareth it for their growth. 

483. Tris obſervation, if it heldeth (as it is very probable) is of great uſe 
for the meliorating of taſte in fruits and eſculent herbs, and of the ſcent of 
flowers. For I do not doubt, but if the fig-tree do make the rue more ſtrong, 
and bitter (as the ancients have noted) good ſtore of rue planted about the fig- 
tree will make the fig more ſweet. Now the taſtes that do moſt offend in fruits, 
and herbs, and roots, are bitter, harſh, ſour, and watriſh, or flaſhy. It were 
good therefore to make the trials following : | 1 

484. TAKE wormwood, or rue, and ſet it near lettuce, or coleflory, or arti- 
choke, and ſee whether the lettuce, or the coleflory, etc. become not the ſweeter. 

485. TAKE a ſervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an elder-tree, which we 
know have fruits of harſh and binding juice, and ſet them near a vine, or fig- 
tree, and ſee whether the grapes or figs will not be the ſweeter. | wh 

486. 'TAKE cucumbers, or pumpions, and ſet them (here and there) amongſt 
muſk-melons, and ſee whether the melons will not be more winy, and better 
taſted. Set cucumbers (likewiſe) amongſt radiſh, and ſee whether the radiſh 
will not be made the more biting. 


not be the ſweeter. 41 | 1 | . 
488. TAKE common briar, and ſet it amongſt violets or wall-flowers, and 
ſec whether it will not make the violets or wall-flowers ſweeter, and leſs earthy 
in their ſmell. So ſet lettuce, or cucumbers,: amongſt roſemary or bays, and 
ſee whether the roſemary-or bays will not be the more odorate or aromatical. 


489. ConTRARrIWISE, you mult take heed how you ſet herbs together, that 


draw much the like juice. And therefore I think roſemary will loſe in . 
n 8 Mr nelè, 
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neſs, if it be ſet with lavender, or bays, or the like. But yet if you will cor- 
rect the ſtrength of an herb, you ſhall do well to ſet other like herbs by him 
to take him down; as if you ſhould ſet tanſey by angelica, it may be the an- 
gelica would be. the weaker, and fitter for mixture in perfume. And it you 
ſhould ſet rue by common wormwood, it may be the wormwood would turn 
to be liker Roman wormwood, 

490. Tus axiom is of large extent; and therefore would be ſevered, and 
refined by trial. Neither muſt you expect to have a groſs difference by this 
kind of culture, but only farther perfection. 

491. TRIAL would be alſo made in herbs poiſonous and purgative, whoſe 
ill quality (perhaps) may be diſcharged, or attempered, by ſetting ſtronger poi- 
ſons or purgatives by them. f | ; 
492. IT is reported, that the ſhrub called our ladies ſeal, (which is a kind 
of briony) and coleworts, ſet near together, one or both will die. The cauſe 
is, for that they be both great depredators of the earth, and one of them ſtar- 
veth the other. The like is ſaid of a reed and à brake: both which are ſuc- 
culent; and therefore the one deceiveth the other. And the like of hemlock and 
rue; both which draw ſtrong juices. 

493. Some of the ancients, and likewiſe divers of the modern writers, that 
have laboured in natural magick, have noted a ſympathy between the ſun, 
moon, and ſome principal ſtars, and certain herbs and plants. And fo they 
have denominated ſome herbs ſolar, and ſome lunar; and fuch like toys put 
into great words. It is manifeſt that there are ſome flowers that have reſpect 
to the ſun in two kinds, the one by opening and ſhutting, and the other by 
bowing and inclining the head. For marygolds, tulips, pimpernel, and indeed 
moſt flowers, do open and ſpread their leaves abroad when the ſun ſhineth ſe- 
rene and fair: and again (in ſome part) cloſe them, or gather them inward, 
either towards night, or when the ſky is overcaſt. Of this there needeth no 
ſuch ſolemn reaſon to be aſſigned ; as to ſay, that they rejoice at the preſence of 
the ſun, and mourn at the abſence thereof. For it is nothing elſe but a little 
loading of the leaves, and ſwelling them at the bottom, with the moiſture of the 
air; whereas the dry air doth extend them: and they make it a piece of the 
wonder, that garden-claver will hide the ſtalk when the ſun ſheweth bright; 
which is nothing but a full expanſion of the leaves. For the bowing and inclin- 
ing the head, it is found in the great flower of the ſun, in marygolds, wart- 
wort, mallow flowers, and others. The cauſe is ſomewhat more obſcure than 
the former ; but I take it to be no other, but that the part againſt which the 
ſun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in the ſtalk, and thereby leſs able to 
ſupport the flower. v7 b | 

494. Wnar a little moiſture will do in vegetables, even though they be 
dead and ſevered from the earth, 2 well in the experiment of juglers. 
They take the beard of an oat; which (if you mark it well) i 

bottom, and one ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top. They take only the part 
that is wreathed, and cut off the other, leaving the beard half the breadth of 
a finger in length. Then they make a little croſs of a quill, lopgways of that 
part of the quill which hath the pith ; and croſs-ways of that piece of the quill 
without pith ; the whole croſs being the breadth of a finger high. Then 
prick the bottom where the pith is, and thereinto they put the oaten- 
leaving half of it ſticking forth of the quill : then they take a little white box 
of wood, to deceive men, as if ſomewhat in the box did work the feat; in which, 
with a pin, they make a little hole, enough to take the beard, but not to let 
the croſs fink down, but to ſtick. Then likewiſe, by way of impoſture, —_ 
make a queſtion; as, Who is the faireſt woman in the company? ar, Who 
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naming they ſtick the croſs in the box, having firſt put it towards their mouth, 
as if "my charmed it; and the croſs ftirreth not; but when they come to the 
perſon that they would take, as they hold the croſs to their mouth, touch 
the beard with the tip of their tongue, and wet it; and ſo ſtick the craſs in the 
= _ then you ſhall fee it turn finely and ſoftly three or four turns ; which 

OLI. Eee wk 


is wreathed at the 


4 glove or card? and cauſe another to name divers perſons : and upon every 
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5 d by the untwining of the beard by the moiſture. You may ſee it more 
CA if you ſtick he croſs between your fingers, inſtead of the box; and 
therefore you may ſee, that this motion, which is effected by ſo little wet, is 
ſtronger the cloſing or bending of the head of a 'marygold. | 
95. Ir is reported by ſome, that the herb called roa ſolis (whereof they 
e ſtrong waters) will, at the noon-day, when the ſun ſhineth hot and 


bright, have a great dew upon it. And therefore, that the right name is ros ſolis: 


hich they impute to a delight and ſympathy that it hath with the ſun. Men 
favour worked, It were : firſt to be ſure, that the dew that is found up- 
on it, be not the dew of the r nr when the dew of other herbs 
is breathed away ; for it hath a ſmooth and thick leaf, that doth not diſcharge 
the dew ſo ſoon as other herbs that are more ſpungy and porous. And it may be 
purſlane, or ſome other herb, doth the like, and is not marked. But if it be 
{o, that it hath more dew at noon than in the morning, then ſure it ſeemeth 
to be an exudation of the herb itſelf. As plums ſweat when they are ſet into 
the oven: for you will not (I hope) think, that it is like Gideon's fleece of 
wool; that the dew ſhould fall upon that and no where elle. 

496. Ir is certain, that the honey dews are found more upon oak leaves, 
than upon aſh, or beech, or the like: but whether any cauſe be from the leaf 


itſelf to concoct the dew ; or whether it be only that the leaf is cloſe and 


ſmooth (and therefore drinketh not in the dew, but preſerveth it) may be 
doubted. It would be well enquired, whether manna the drug doth fall but 
upon certain herbs or leaves only. Flowers that have deep ſockets, do gather 
in the bottom a kind of honey; as honey-ſuckles (both the woodbine and the 
trefoil)' lillies, and the like. And in them certainly the flower beareth part 
with' the dew. * 

497. Tux experience is, that the froth which they call woodſeare (being 
like a kind of ſpittle) is found but _ certain herbs, and thoſe hot ones ; as 
lavender, lavender-cotton, ſage, hyſſop, etc. Of the cauſe of this enquire far- 
ther; for it ſeemeth a ſecret. There falleth alſo mildew upon corn, and ſmut- 
teth it; but it may be, that the fame falleth alſo upon other herbs, and is not 
obſerved. z, ee 

498. Ir were good trial were made, whether the great conſent between 
plants and water, which is a 7 nouriſhment of them, will make an at- 
traction at diſtance, and not at touch only. Therefore take a veſſel, and in the 
middle of it make a falſe bottom of coarſe canvas: fill it with earth above the 
canvas, and let not the earth be watered; then ſow ſome good ſeeds in that 


earth; but under the canvas, ſome half a foot in the 23 of the veſſel, lay a 
O 


great ſpunge thoroughly wet in water; and let it lie ſo ſome ten days, and ſee 
whether the ſeeds will ſprout, and the earth become more moiſt, and the ſpunge 


more dry. The experiment formerly mentioned of the cucumber creeping to 
the pot of water, is far ſtranger than this. 


Experiments in conſort touching the making herbs and fruits medicinable. 
499. Tux altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of fruit, by infuſing, mix- 
ing, or letting into the bark, or root of the tree, herb, or flower, any colour- 
ed, aromatical, or medicinal ſubſtance, are but fancies. The cauſe is, for that 
thoſe things have paſſed their period, and nouriſh not. And all alteration of ve- 
getables in thoſe qualities muſt be by ſomewhat that is apt to go into the nou- 


riſhment of the plant, But this is true, that where kine feed upon wild gar- 


lick, their milk taſteth plainly of the garlick : and the fleſh of muttons is better 
taſted where the ſheep feed upon wild thyme, and other wholeſome herbs. 
Galen alſo ſpeaketh of the curing of the ſcirrus of the liver, by milk of a 
cow that feedeth but upon certain 4 z and honey in Spain ſmelleth (apparent- 
ly) of the roſemary, or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it : and there 
is an old tradition of a maiden that was fed with 5 (which is counted 
che ſtrongeſt af of all vegetables) which with uſe did not hurt the maid, 
but poiſoned ſome that had carnal company with her. So it is obſerved by 


ſome, that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another without virtue, which ap- 
| pear 
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pear to the ſhew alike : but the virtuous is taken from the beaſt that feedeth 
upon the mountains, where there are theriacal herbs ; and that without virtue, 
from thoſe that feed in the valleys where no ſuch herbs are. Thus far I am 
of opinion; that as ſteeped wines and beers are very medicinal; and likewiſe 

tempered with divers powders ; ſo of meat alſo (as fleſh, fiſh, milk, and 
eggs) that they may be of great uſe for medicine and diet, if the beaſts, 


fowl, or fiſh, be fed with a ſpecial kind of food fit for the diſeaſe. It were a 


us thing alſo for ſecret empoiſonments. But whether it may be ap- 
= unto plants and herbs, I doubt more; | becauſe the nouriſhment of them 
A 2 more common juice; which is hardly. capable of any ſpecial quality, un- 
til the plant do aſſimilate it. 

500. Bur. leſt our incredulity may prejudice any profitable operations in this 
kind (eſpecially ſince many of the ancients have ſet them down) we think 
good briefly to propound the four means which they have deviſed of making 
plants medicinable. The firſt is by ſlitting of the root, and infuſing into it the 
medicine; as hellebore, opium, ſcammony, treacle, etc. and then binding it 
up again. This ſeemeth to me the leaſt probable; becauſe the root draweth 
immediately from the earth; and ſo the nouriſhment is the more common and 
leſs qualified: and beſides, it is a long time in going up ere it come to the fruit. 
The ſecond way is to perforate the body of the tree, and there to infuſe the 
medicine; which is ſome what better: for if any virtue be received from the 
medicine, it hath the leſs way, and the leſs time to go up, The third is, the 
ſteeping of the ſeed or kernel in ſome liquor wherein the medicine is infuſed :. 
which I have little opinion of, becauſe the ſeed (I doubt) will not draw the 

of the matter which have the propriety : but it will be far the more like- 
5. 1 you mingle the medicine with dung; for that the ſeed naturally drawing 

e moiſture of the dung, may call in -withal ſome of the propriety. The 
fourth is, the watering of the plant oft with an infuſion of the medicine, 
This, in one reſpect, may have more force than the reſt, becauſe the medica- 
tion is oft renewed ; whereas the reſt are applied but at one time; and there- 
fore the virtue may the ſooner vaniſh. But ſtill I doubt, that the root is ſome - 
what too ſtubborn to receive thoſe fine impreſſions ; and beſides (as I ſaid be- 
fore) they have a great hill to go up. I judge therefore the likelieſt way to 
be the perforation of the body of the tree in ſeveral places one above the = ; 
and the filling of the holes with dung mingled with the medicine; and the 
watering of thoſe lumps of dung with ſquirts of an infuſion of the medicine 
in dunged water, once in three or four days. | 
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2 CENTURY VI | 


| Experiments in conſort touching curioſities about Fruits and plants. ' 


UR experiments we take care to be (as we have often ſaid) either 2xyy. 
() rimenta fruftifera, or hucifera ; either of uſe, or of diſcovery : for * 
impoſtures, and deſpiſe curioſities. Yet berauſe we muſt apply ourfelves ſome- 

what to others, we will ſet down ſome curioſities touching plants. 

501. Ir is a curioſity to have ſeveral fruits upon one tree; and the more 
when ſome of them come early, and fome come late; ſo that you may have 
upon the ſame tree ripe fruits all ſummer. This is eaſily done by ing of 
ſeveral cions upon ſeveral boughs, of a ſtock, in a good ground plentifully fed. 
So you may have all kinds of cherries, and all kinds of plums, and peaches, 
and apricots, upon one tree ; but I conceive the diverſity of fruits muſt be ſuch 
as will graft upon the ſame ſtock. And therefore I doubt, whether you can 
have apples, or pears, or oranges, upon the fame ſtock upon which you graft 

ums. 8 
4 02. IT is a curiofity to have fruits of divers ſhapes and figures. This is 
ea] performed, by moulding them when the fruit is young, with moulds of 
carth or wood. So you may have cucumbers, efc. as long as a cane; or 25 

round as a ſphere; or formed like a croſs. You may have alfo apples in the 
form of pears or lemons. You may have alſo fruit in more accurate figures, 
as we ſaid of men, beaſts, or birds, according as you make the moulds. Where- 
in you muſt underſtand, that you make the mould big enough to contain the 
whole fruit when it is grown to the greateſt : for elſe you will choak the ſpread- 
ing of the fruit; which otherwiſe would ſpread itſelf, and fill the concave, and 
ſo be turned into the ſhape deſired; as it is in mould works of liquid things. 
Some doubt may be conceived, that the keeping of the ſun from the fruit may 
hurt it: but there is ordinary experience of fruit that groweth covered. Quaere 
alſo, whether ſome ſmall holes may not be made in the wood to let in the ſun. 
And note, that it were beſt to make the moulds partible, glued, or cemented 
together, that you may open them when you take out the fruit. | 

503. IT is a curioſity to have inſcriptions, or engravings, in fruit or trees. 
This 1s eaſily performed, by writing with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trees are young; for as they grow, fo the letters will 
grow more large and graphical. IE"? 
| === Teneriſque meos incidere amores 
N Arboribus; creſcent illae, creſcetis amores. 

504. You may have trees apparelled with flowers or herbs, by boring holes 
in the bodies of them, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, and 
ſetting ſeeds, or flips, of violets, ſtrawberries, wild thyme, camomile, and ſuch 
like in the earth. Wherein they do but grow in the tree as they do in pots; 
though (perhaps) with ſome feeding from the trees. It would be tried alſo 
with ſhoots of vines, and roots of red roſes ; for it may be they being of a more 
ligneous nature, will incorporate with the tree itſelf. 

Fos. IT is an ordinary curioſity to form trees and ſhrubs (as roſemary, juniper, 
and the like) into ſundry ſhapes ; which is done by moulding them within, and 
cutting them without. But they are but lame things, being too ſmall to keep 


figure: great caſtles made of trees upon frames of timber, with turrets and arches, 
were matters of magnificence. 
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rob. AMONGST curioſities I ſhall place coloration, — it be ſomewhat 
petter: for beauty in flowers is their preheminence. It is obſerved by ſome, that 
gilly-flowers, ſweet- williams, violets, that are coloured, if they be neglected, and 
deacher water d, nor hew/moblded/ nor tranſplanted; will turn whſte. And it 
is probable that the white with much culture may turn coloured. For this is cer- 
| tain, that the white colour cometh of ſcarcity of nouriſhment; except in flowers 
that are only white, and admit no other colours. I | 
Foy. Ir is good therefore to ſee what naturesdo accompany what colours ; for 
by that you ſhall have light how to induce colours; by producing thoſe natures. 
Whites are more inodorate (for the moſt part) than flowers of the ſame kind 
coloured; as is found in ſingle white violets, white roſes,” white gilly-flowers, 
white ſtock-gilly-flowers, etc. We find alſo, that bloſſoms of trees, that are 
white, are commonly inodorate, as - cherries, pears, plums; whereas thoſe of 
apples, crabs, almonds, and peaches, are bluſhy, and ſmell ſweet. - The cauſe is, 
PP hat the ſubſtance that maketh the flower is of the thinneſt and fineſt of the 
plant, which alſo maketh flowers to be of ſo dainty colours. And if it be too 


ſparing and thin, it attaineth no ſtrength of odour, except it be in ſuch plants as are 


—— . — 


dainty ſmell ; and in bean- flowers, etc. And again, if the plant be of nature to 
put forth white flowers only, and thoſe not thin or dry, they are commonly of 
rank and fuliome ſmell; as may- flowers, and white lilies. 22 
508, CONTRARIWISE, in berries the white is commonly more delicate and 
ſweet in taſte than the coloured, as we ſee in white grapes, in white raſps, in white 
ſtrawberries, in white currans, ec. The cauſe is, for that the coloured are more 
juiced, and coarſer juiced, and therefore not ſo well and equally concocted; but 
the white are better proportioned to the digeſtion of the plant. 6 
Fog. Bur in fruits the white commonly is meaner: as in pear-plums, da- 
maſcenes, etc. and the choiceſt plums are black ; the mulberry (which though 
they call it a berry, is a fruit) is better the black than the white. The harveſt 
white plum is a baſe plum; and the verdoccio, and white date-plum, are 'no 
very good plums. The cauſe is, for that they are all over-watery ; whereas an 
higher concoction is required for ſweetneſs, or pleaſure of taſte ; and therefore all 
your dainty plums are a little we and come from the ſtone; as the muſcle-plum, 
the damaſcene-plum, the peach, the apricot, etc. yet ſome fruits, which prow 
not to be black, are of the nature of berries, ſweeteſt ſuch as are paler; as the 
cœur- cherry, which inclineth more to white, is ſweeter than the red; but the 
- egriot is more ſour. | ö 
510. TAKE gilly- flower ſeed, of one kind of gilly- flower (as of the clove-gilly- 
flower, which is the moſt common) and ſow it, and there will come up gilly- 


with nouriſhment in the earth; ſo that the gardeners find, that they may have 
two or three roots amongſt an hundred, that are rare and of great price; as purple, 
carnation of ſeveral ſtripes; the cauſe is (no doubt) that in earth, though it be 
contiguous, and in one bed, there are very ſeveral juices; and as the ſeed doth 
caſually meet with them, ſo it cometh forth. And it is noted eſpecially, that thoſe 
which do come up purple, do always come up ſingle: the juice, as it ſeemeth, 
not n able to ſuffice a ſucculent colour, and a double leaf. This experiment 
of ſeveral colours coming up from one ſeed, would be tried alſo in larks-foot, 
monks-hood, poppy and holyoak. n 
' $11. Few fruits are colour'd red within; the queen- apple is; and another 
apple, called the roſe- apple; mulberries likewiſe, and grapes, though moſt to- 
ward the ſkin. There is a peach alſo that hath a circle of red towards the ſtone: 
and the egriot cherry is ſomewhat red within; but no pear, nor warden, nor 
plum, nor apricot, although they have (many times) red ſides, are coloured 
red within, The cauſe may be enquired. | | 
512. Tux general colour of plants is green, which is a colour that no flower is 
of. There is a greeniſh primroſe, but it is pale, and ſcarce a green. The leaves 
of ſome trees turn a little murry, or reddiſn; and they be commonly young leaves 
Vol. I. F ff that 


very ſucculent; whereby they need rather to be ſcanted in their nouriſhment than | 
repleniſhed, to have them ſweet. As we fee in white ſatyrion, which is of a 


flowers, ſome of one colour, and ſome of another, caſually, as the ſeed meeteth 
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that do ſo; as it is in oaks, and vines, and hazle. Leaves rot into a yellow]; and 

ſome hollies have part of their leaves yellow, that are (to all ſeeming) as freſh and 

ſhining as the green. I ſuppoſe alſo, that yellaw is a leſs ſueculent colour than 
een, and a degree nearer white. For it hath been noted, that thoſe yellou- 

bp of holly ſtand ever towards the north, or north-eaſt. Some roots are yel- 

| low, as carrots; and ſome plants blood-red, ſtalk and leaf, and all, as amaranthys. 
Some herbs incline to purple and red; as a kind of ſage doth, and a kind of mint 
and roſa ſalis, etc. And ſome have white leaves, as another kind of ſage, and anothe. 
kind of mint; but azure and a fair purple are never found in leaves. This ſheweth 
that flowers are made of a refined juice of the earth, and ſo are fruits; -but leaves 
of a more coarſe'and common. „ | 

513. IT is a curioſity alſo to make flowers double, which is effected by often 
removing them into new earth; as, on the. contrary part, double flowers, by neg. 
lecting, and not removing, prove ſingle. And the way to do it ſpeedily, is to ſow 
or ſet ſeeds or {lips of flowers; and as ſoon as they come up, to remove them into 
new ground that is good. Enquire alſo, whether inoculating of flowers (as ſtock- 
gilly-flowers, roſes, muſk-roſes, etc.) doth not make them double. There is 2 
.cherry-tree that hath double bloſſoms ; but that tree beareth no fruit: and ir 
may be, that the ſame means which, applied to the tree, doth extremely accelerate 
the ſap to riſe and break forth, would make the tree ſpend itſelf in flowers, and 
thoſe to become double; which were a great pleaſure to ſee, eſpecially in apple- 
trees, peach-trees, and almond-trees, that have bloſſoms bluſh-colour'd. 

514. Tux making of fruits without core or ſtone, is likewiſe a curioſity, and 
ſomewhat better: becauſe whatſoever maketh them ſo, is like to make them 
more tender and delicate. If a cion or ſhoot, fit to be ſet in the ground, have 
the pith finely taken forth (and not altogether, but ſome of it left, the better to 
fave the life) it will bear a fruit with little or no core or ſtone. And the like is (aid 
to be of dividing a quick tree down to the ground, and taking out the pith, and 
then binding it up again. 


or no ſeeds ; and it is very probable, that any ſour fruit grafted upon a ſtock that 
beareth a ſweeter fruit, may both make the fruit ſweeter, and more void of the 
: harſh matter of kernels or ſeeds. | 
- $16. Ir is reported, that not only the taking out of the pith, but the ſtopping 
of the juice of the pith from riſing in the midſt, and turning ũt to tiſe on the out- 
ſide, will make the fruit without core or ſtone ; as if you ſhould bore a tree clean 
through, and put a wedge in. It is true, there is ſome affinity between the pith 
and the kernel, becauſe they are both of a harſh ſubſtance, and both placed in 
- $517. Ir is reported, that trees watered perpetually with warm water, will make 
a fruit with little or no core or ſtone. And the rule is general, that whatſoever 
will make a wild tree a garden tree, will make a garden tree to have leſs core or 
ſtone. |; | 


tation of them one into another. . 
| 518. Tue rule is certain, that plants for want of culture degenerate to be baſer 
in the ſame kind; and ſometimes ſo far, as to change into another kind. 1. The 
ſtanding long, and not being removed, maketh them degenerate. 2. Drought, 


- worſe earth, or forbearing to compoſt the earth; as we ſee that water mint turn- 
eth into field mint, and the colewort into rape, by negle&, ec. 


degenerate. Grapes ſown, figs, almonds, pomgranate kernels ſown, make 
the fruits degenerate and ws And again, molt of thoſe fruits that uſe 
to be grafted, if they be ſet of kernels, or ſtones, degenerate. It is true, that 
peaches (as hath been touched before) do better upon ones ſet than upon graft- 
ing: and the rule of exception ſhould ſeem to be this: that whatever plant te- 


quireth much moiſture, proſpercth better upon the Rane or kenns), than upon 
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515. IT is reported alſo, that a citron grafted upon a quince will have ſmall 


- unleſs the earth of itſelf be moiſt, doth the like. 3. So doth removing into 


| 2 WHATSOEVER fruit uſeth to be ſet upon a root or a flip, if it be ſown, 
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For the ſtock; though it giveth a finer nouriſhment, yet it giveth a 
2 the earth at large. TY 


a plant, make the plant degenerate. And therefore ſkilful gardeners make trial 
of the ſeeds before they buy them, whether they be good or no, by putting them 
into water-gently boiled; and if they be good, they will ſprout within half am hour. 

521. IT is ſt which is reported, that baſil too much expoſed to the ſun 
doch turn into wild thyme ; although thoſe two herbs ſeem to have ſmall affinity; 
but baſil is almoſt the only hot herb that hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which 
oilineſs, if it be drawn forth by the ſun, it is like it will make a very great change. 

522. THERE is an old tradition, that boughs of oak put into the earth will 

ut forth wild vines: which if it be true (no doubt) it is not the oak that turneth 

150 a vine, but the oak bough putrefying, qualifieth the earth to put forth a vine 
2 Ir is not impoſſible, and I have heard it verified, that upon cutting down 
of an old timber tree, the ſtub hath put out ſometimes a tree of another kind; 
as that beech hath put forth birch; which, if it be true, the cauſe may be, for 
that the old ſtub is too ſcant of juice to put forth the former tree ; and therefore 
putteth forth a tree of a ſmaller kind that needeth leſs nouriſhment. 

524. THERE is an opinion in the country, that if the ſame ground be oft ſown 
with the grain that grew upon it, it will in the end grow to be of a baſer kind. 

525. IT is certain, that in very ſteril years corn ſown will grow to another kind. 

Grandia ſaepe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcis, | 
Infelix lolium, et fleriles dominantur avenae. 

And generally it is a rule, that plants that are brought forth by culture, as corn, 


will ſooner change into other ſpecies, than thoſe that come of themſelves ; for that 


culture giveth but an adventitious nature, which is more eaſily put off. 

Tuis work of the tranſmutation of plants one into another, is inter magnalia 
naturae ; for the tranſmutation of ſpecies is, in the vulgar philoſophy, pronounced 
impoſlible : and certainly it is a thing of difficulty, and requireth deep ſearch into 
nature; but ſeeing there appear ſome manifeſt inſtances of it, the opinion of im- 
poffibility 1s to be rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. We ſee, that 
in living creatures, that come of putrefaction, there is much tranſmutation of one 


into another; as caterpillars turn into flies, eic. And it ſhould ſeem probable, that 


whatſoever creature, having life, is generated - without ſeed, that creature will 
change out of one ſpecies into another. For it is the ſeed, and the nature of it, 
which locketh and boundeth in the creature, that it doth not expatiate. So as we 
may well conclude, that ſeeing the earth of itſelf doth put forth plants without ſeed, 
therefore plants may well have a tranſmigration of ſpecies. Wherefore, wanting 
inſtances which do occur, we ſhall give directions of the moſt likely trials: and 
generally we would not have thoſe that read this our work of Sylva ſylvarum account 
it ſtrange, or think that it is an over-haſte, that we have ſet down particulars un- 
tried ; 1757 contrariwiſe, in our on eſtimation, we account ſuch particulars more 
worthy than thoſe that are already tried and known: for theſe latter muſt be 
taken as you find them; but the other do level point-blank at the inventing of 
cauſes and axioms. | 
526. Fixs r therefore you muſt make account, that if you will have one plant 
change into another, you muſt have the nouriſhment over-rule the ſeed ; and 
therefore you are to practiſe it by nouriſhments as contrary as may be to the nature 
of the herb, ſo nevertheleſs as the herb may grow ; and likewiſe with ſeeds that 
are of the weakeſt ſort, and have leaſt vigour. You ſhall do well therefore to 
take marſh-herbs, and plant them upon tops of hills and champaigns; and ſuch 
plants as require much moiſture, upon andy 
ample, marſh-mallows and ſedge, upon hills; cucumber, and lettuce feeds, and 
coleworts, upon a ſandy plot: ſo contrariwiſe, plant buſhes, heath, ling, and 
brakes, upon a wet or marſh ground. This I conceive alſo, that all eſculent and 
garden herbs, ſet upon the tops of hills, will prove more medicinal, tho 
leſs eſculent, than they were before. And it may be likewiſe, ſome wild herbs 
you may make ſallad-herbs. This is the firſt rule for tranſmutatian of * 
527. THE 


and very dry grounds. As for ex- 
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pl SEDS, if they be very old, and yet have ſtrength enough to-bring forth - 
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| $27. Tur ſecond rule ſhall be to bury ſome fe ſeeds of the herb you would 


change, amongſt other ſeeds ; and then you ſhall ſee, whether the juice of th 
2 4 ſo ny the earth, as it will aller the ſeed whereupon wy 
work. As for example; put partly ſeed amongſt onion ſeed, or 'lettuce ſeed 
amongſt parſly ſeed, or baſil ſeed amongſt thyme ſeed; and ſee the change of 
taſte or otherwiſe. But you ſhall-do well to put the ſeed you would change 
into a little linen cloth, that it mingle not with the foreign ſeed, _ 
528. Tur third rule ſhall be, the making of ſome medley or mixture of 
earth with ſome other plants - bruiſed or ſhaven either in leaf or root: as for 
example, make earth with a mixture of colewort leaves ſtamped, and ſet in it 
artichokes or parſnips; ſo take earth made with marjoram, or origanum, or wild 
thyme, bruiſed or ſtamped, and ſet in it fennel ſeed, ec. In which operation 
the proceſs of nature ſtill will be (as I conceive) not that the herb you work 
upon ſhould draw the juice of the foreign herb (for that opinion we have for. 
merly rejected) but that there will be a new confection” of mould, which per- 
haps will alter the ſeed, and Jt not to the kind of the former herb. 
529. Tux fourth rule ſhall be, to mark what herbs ſome earths do put forth 
of themſelves; and to take that earth, and to pot it, or to veſſel it; and in that 
to ſet the ſeed you would change: as for example, take from under walls, or 
the like, where nettles put forth in abundance, the earth which you ſhall there 
find, without any ſtring or root of the nettles ; and pot that earth, and ſet in it 
ſtock-gilly-flowers, or. wall-flowers, etc. or ſow in the ſeeds of them; and ſee 
what the event will be: or take earth that you have prepared to put forth 
muſhrooms of itſelf (whereof you ſhall find ſome inſtances following) and ſow 
in it purſlane ſeed, or lettuce ſeed ; for in theſe experiments, it is likely enough 


that the earth being accuſtomed to ſend forth one kind of nouriſhment, will 
alter the new ſeed. | | 
530. Tux fifth rule ſhall be, to make the herb grow contrary to its nature; 
as to make ground-herbs riſe in heighth: as for example, carry camomile, or 
wild thyme, or the green ſtrawberry, upon ſticks, as you do hops upon poles; 
and ſee what the event will be. 1 75: of 5 
Fz1. Tux ſixth rule ſhall be, to make plants grow out of the ſun or open 
air; for that is a great mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the ſeed: 
as barrel up earth, and ſow ſome ſeed in it, and put it in the bottom of a pond; 
or put it in ſome great hollow tree; try alſo the ſowing of ſeeds in the bottoms 
of caves; and pots with ſeeds ſown, hanged up in wells ſome diſtance from the 
water, and ſee what the event will be. | 3 | 


. 5 


Experiments in conſort touching the procerity, and lowneſs, and artificial 
duuarfing of trees. | 
532. Ir is certain, that timber trees in coppice woods grow more upright, 
and more free from under-boughs, than thoſe that ſtand in the fields: the cauſe 
. whereof is, for that plants have a natural motion to get to the ſun; and beſides, 
they are not glutted with too much nouriſhment; for that the coppice ſhareth 
with them; and repletion ever hindereth ſtature: laſtly, they are kept warm; 
and that ever in plants helpeth mounting. e 
533. TREEs that are of themſelves ful of heat (which heat appeareth by 

their inflammable gums) as firs and pines, mount of themſelves in heighth with- 
out ſide-boughs, till they come towards the top. The cauſe is partly heat, and 
partly tenuity of juice, both which ſend. the ſap upwards. As for juniper, it 
is but a ſhrub, and groweth not big enough in to maintain a tall tree. 
534. IT is reported, that a good ſtrong canvas ſpread over a tree grafted low, 
ſoon after it putteth forth, will dwarf it, and make it ſpread. The cauſe is plain; 

for that all things that grow, will grow as they find room. 5 

535, TREES are generally ſet of roots or kernels; but if you ſet them of flips 
(as of ſome trees you may, by name the mulberry) ſome of the flips will take; 
and thoſe that take (as is reported) will be dwarf trees. The cauſe is, for that 
a flip draweth nouriſhment more weakly than either a root or kernel. 

536. ALL plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their bodies not pro- 
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 ortionable to their length; and therefore they are winders and creepers " 
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poiſon. And this ſheweth, that they are windy; and that windineſs is groſs 


no more than the carcaſes of mens bodies, that put forth hair and nalls for a 
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xT unto moſs, I will ſpeak of muſhrooms; which are likewiſe an imper- 
wy clan The muſhrooms have two ſtrange properties; the one, that they | 
yield ſo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up ſo haſtily, as in a night, 
and yet they are unſown. And therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in ſtate, they call 
in reproach muſhrooms. It muſt needs be therefore, that they be made of much 
moiſture; and that moiſture, fat, groſs, and yet ſomewhat concocted. And (in- 
deed) we find, that muſhrooms cauſe the accident which we call incubus, or the 
mare in the ſtomach. And therefore the ſurfeit of them may ſuffocate and em. 


and ſwelling, not ſharp or griping. And upon the ſame reaſon muſhrooms 
are a venereous meat. ; 

547. Ir is reported, that the bark of white or red poplar (which are of the 
moiſteſt of trees) cut ſmall, and caſt into furrows well dunged, will cauſe the 
ground to put forth muſhrooms at all ſeaſons of the year fit to be eaten. Some 
add to the mixture leaven of bread diffolved in water. SET ID 

548. Ir is reported, that if a pom field where the ſtubble is ſtanding, be {et 
on fire in a ſhowery ſeaſon, it will put forth great ſtore of muſhrooms. 

549. Ir is reported, that hartſhorn, ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with 
dung and watered, putteth up muſhrooms. And we know hartſhorn is of 3 
fat and clammy ſubſtance: and it may be ox-horn would do the like. 

550. IT hath been reported, though it be ſcarce credible, that ivy hath grown 
out of a ſtag's horn; which they ſuppoſe did rather come from a confrication of 
the horn upon the ivy, than from the horn itſelf. There is not known any 
ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of earth (as tile, ſtone, erc.) that yield- 
eth any moſs or herby ſubſtance. There may be trial made of ſome ſeeds, a; 
that of fennel · ſeed, muſtard-ſced, and rape-ſeed, put into ſome little holes made 
in the horns of ſtags, or oxen, to ſee if they will grow. 
Ss. THERE is alſo- another imperfect plant, that (in ſhew) is like a great 
muſhroom: and it is ſometimes as broad as one's hat; which they call a toad's 
ſtool: but it is not eſculent; and it groweth (commonly) by a dead ſtub of a 
tree, and likewiſe about the roots of rotten trees: and therefore ſeemeth to 
take his juice from wood putrefied. Which ſheweth, by the way, that wood 
putrefied yieldeth a frank moiſture. 

552. THERE is a Cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree, that hath 
gotten no name, but it is large and of a cheſtnut colour, and hard and pithy; 
whereby it ſhould ſeem, that even dead trees forget not their putting forth; 


tim E. 


553. THERE is a cod, or bag, that groweth commonly in the fields ; that at 
the firſt is hard like a tennis-ball, and white ; and after groweth of a muſh- 
room colour, and full of light duſt upon the breaking : and is thought to be 


Belike it hath a 1. 5.2 nd hard pate 2 | 
554. THERE is an herb called Jews-ear, that groweth upon the, roots and 
lower parts of the bodies of trees; eſpecially of elders, and ſometimes aſhes. 
It hath a ſtrange property; for in warm water it ſwelleth, and openeth extreme- 
ly. It is not green, but of a dufky brown colour. And it is uſed for ſquinan- 
cies and inflammations in the throat; whereby it ſeemeth to have a mollifying 
and lenifying virtue. | | R 
555. THERE is a kind of ſpongy excreſcence, which groweth chiefly upon 
the roots of the laſer- tree; and ſometimes upon cedar and other trees. It is 
very white, and light, and friable ; which we call agarick, It is famous in 
phyſick for the purging of tough phlegm. And it is alſo an excellent opener 
for the liver; but offenſive to the ſtomach : and in taſte, it is at the firſt ſweet, 
and after bitter. | 
556. We find no 2 that is a formed plant, but miſſeltoe. They 
have an idle tradition, that there is a bird called a miſſel bird, that feedeth up- 
on a ſeed, which _ times ſhe cannot digeſt, and fo expelleth it whole with 
her .<xcrement : which falling upon a bough of a tree that hath ſome rift, 8 
| 8 tet 
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teth forth the miſſeltoe. But this is a fable; for it is not probable, that birds 
ſhould feed upon that they cannot digeſt. Butallow that, yet it cannot be for 
other reaſons : for firſt, it is found but upon certain trees ; and thoſe trees beat 
no ſuch fruit, as may allure that bird to fit and feed upon them. It may be, 
that bird feedeth upon the miſſeltoe-berries, and ſo is often found there; which 
may have given occaſion to the tale. But that which maketh an end of the 
queſtion is, that miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth under the boughs, and 
not (only) above the boughs ; ſo it cannot be any thing that- falleth upon 
the bough. Miſſeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab-trees, apple-trees, ſometimes 
upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks; the miſſeltoe whereof is counted very me- 
dicinal. It is ever green winter and ſummer; and beareth a white gliſtering 
berry : and it is a plant utterly differing from the plant upon which it groweth. 
Two things therefore may be certainly ſet down: firſt, that ſuper- fœtation muſt 
be by abundance of ſap in the bough that putteth it forth : ſecondly, that that 
fap muſt be ſuch as the tree doth excern, and cannot affimilate ; for elſe it would 
go into a bough; and beſides, it ſeemeth to be more fat and unctuous than 
the ordinary ſap of the tree; both by the 1 which is clammy ; and by that 
it continueth green winter _ ſummer, which & 4 tree doth not. 

Tuts experiment of miſſeltoe may give light to other practices. There- 
fore UF would be made by ripping of che Your of IR in the bark; 
and watering of the wound every ay with warm water dunged, to ſee if it 
would bring forth miſſeltoe, or any fuch like thing. But it were yet more like- 
ly to try it with ſome other watering or anointing, that were not fo natural to 
the tree as water is; as oil, or barm of drink, ere. ſo they be ſuch things as 
kill not the bough. 

558. IT were good to try, what plants would put forth, if they be forbid- 
den to put forth their natural boughs : poll therefore a tree, and cover it ſome 
thickneſs with clay on the top, and fee what it will put forth. I ſuppoſe it 
will put forth roots; for fo will a cion, being turned down into clay: there- 
fore, in this experiment alſo, the tree would be cloſed with ſomewhat that is 
not ſo natural to the plant as clay is. Try it with leather, or cloth, or paint- 
ing, fo it be not hurtful to the tree. And it is certain, that a brake hath been 
known to grow out of a pollard. | | 

559. A MAN may count the prickles of trees to be a kind of excreſcence ; for 
they will never be boughs, nor bear leaves. The plants that have prickles 
are thorns, black and white; brier, roſe, lemon-trees, crab-trees, gooſeberry, 
berberry ; theſe have it in the bough : the plants that have prickles in the leaf 
are, holly, juniper, whin-buſh, thiſtle ; nettles alſo have a ſmall venomous 
prickle ; ſo hath borage, but harmleſs. The caufe muſt be haſty putting forth, 
want of moiſtare, and the cloſeneſs of the bark ; for the haſte of the ſpirit to 
put forth, and the want of nouriſhment to put forth a bough, and the cloſeneſs 
of the bark, cauſe prickles in boughs ; and therefore they are ever like a pyra- 
mis, for that the moiſture ſpendeth after a little putting forth. And for prickles 
in leaves, 2 come alſo of putting forth more juice into the leaf than can 
ſpread in the leaf ſmooth, ad therefore the leaves otherwiſe are rough, as bo- 


rage and nettles are. As for the leaves of holly, they are ſmooth, but never 


plain, but as it were with folds, for the fame cauſe. 6 

560. Turxkz be alfo plants, that though they have no prickles, yet they 
have a kind of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; as roſe-campion, ſtock- 
gilly- flowers, colts- foot; which down or nap cometh of a fubtil ſpirit, in a ſoft 


or fat ſubſtance. For it is certain, that both ſtock-gilly-flowers and rofe-cam- 
| * ſtamped, have been applied (with ſucceſs) to the wriſts of thoſe that 
ve 


ave had tertian or quartan agues; and the vapour of colts- foot hath a fanative 
virtue towards the lungs; and the leaf alſo is healing in ſurgery. 
561. AxoTHER kind of excreſcence is an exudation lants joined with 
putrefaCtion ; as we fee in oak- apples, which are found chiefly upon the leaves 
of oaks, and the like upon willows : and country people have a kind of pre- 


diction, that if the oak apple broken be full of worms, it is a ſign of a peſti- 


lent year; which is a likely thing, becauſe they grow of corruption. 
3 562. Turk 
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dut they manifeſtly grow out of clefts; in ſo much as when they grow big, they 


571. In ſome mines in Germany, as is reported, there grow in the bottom 


of ſand any great depth within the earth. 


N ' TurRE is alſo upon ſweet, or other brier, a fine tuft or bruſh of moſs 
bf Gen olds ; which if you cut, you ſhall ever find full of little white 
m_ | | | 


Experiments in conſort touching the producing of perfect plants without ſeed, 
Foz. Ir is certain, that earth taken out of the foundations of vaults and 
houſes, and bottoms of wells, and then put into pots, will put forth ſungr 
kinds of herbs : but ſome time is required for the germination ; for if it be 
taken but from a fathom deep, it will put forth the firſt year; if much deeper, 
not till after a year or two. "ay 80 
Jog. Tur nature of the plants growing out of earth ſo taken up, doth fol. 
tow the nature of the mould itſelf; as if the mould be ſoft and fine, it putteth 
forth ſoft herbs ; as graſs, plantain, and the like; if the earth be harder and 
coarſer, it putteth forth herbs more rough, as thiſtles, firs, erc. 4a 
. $65. Ir is common experience, that where alleys are cloſe gravelled, the 
earth putteth forth the firſt year knot graſs, and after * graſs. The cauſe 
is, for that the hard gravel or pebble at the firſt laying w not ſuffer the graſs to 
come forth upright, a turneth it to find his way where it can ; but after that 
the earth is ſomewhat looſened at the top, the ordinary graſs cometh up. 
566, Ir is reported, that earth being taken out of _ and watery woods 
ſome depth, K potted, will ug forth herbs of a fat and juicy ſubſtance ; as 
penny-wort, purſlane, houſleek, penny-royal, etc. 3 
567. Tux water alſo doth ſend forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom; but they are leſs perfect plants, being almoſt but leaves, and thoſe 
{mall ones; ſuch is that we call . which hath a leaf no bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a freſher green, and putteth forth a little ſtring into the 
water far from the bottom. As for the water lily, it hath a root in the ground; 
and ſo have a number of other herbs that grow in ponds. oy 
$68. Ir is reported by ſome of the ancients, and ſome modern teſtimony 
likewiſe, that there be ſome plants that grow upon the top of the ſea, being 
ſuppoſed to grow of ſome concretion of lime — the water, where the ſun 
beateth hot, and where the ſea ſtirreth little. As for alga marina (ſea weed) 
and eryngium (ſea thiſtle) both have roots; but the ſea weed under the water, 
the ſea thiſtle but upon the ſhore. 5 
569. Tux ancients have noted, that there are ſome herbs that grow out of 
ſnow laid up cloſe together and putrefied, and that they are all bitter; and they 
name one ſpecially, fomus, which we call eb, le It is certain, that 
worms are found in ſnow commonly, like earth-worms; and therefore it is not 
unlike, that it may likewiſe put forth plants. | 1 

570. Tux ancients have affirmed, that there are ſome herbs that grow out 
of ſtone ; which may be, for that it is certain that toads have been found. in 
the middle of a free-ſtone. We ſee alſo that flints, lying above ground, gather 
moſs; and wall-flowers, and ſome other flowers, grow. upon 1 4 but whe- 
ther E the main brick or ſtone, or whether out of the lime or chinks, is not 
well obſerved : for elders and aſhes have been ſeen to grow out of ſteeples; 


will disjoin the ſtone. And beſides, it is doubtful whether the mortar itſelf put- 
teth it forth, or whether ſome ſeeds be not let fall by birds. There be like- 
wiſe rock-herbs ; but I ſuppoſe thoſe are where there is ſome mould or earth. 
It hath likewiſe been found, that great trees growing upon quarries, have put 
down their root into the ſtone. | RT” 


vegetables ; and the work-folks uſe to ſay they have magical virtue, and will not 
ſuffer men to gather them. . „ at ant 4nct” edt <7 

572. Tux fea ſands ſeldom bear plants. Whereof the cauſe is yielded by 
ſome of the ancients, for that the ſun exhalcth the moiſture before it can incor- 
porate with the earth, and yield a nouriſhment for the plant. And it is affirm- 
ech alſd, that ſand hath (always) its root in clay; an that there be no veins, 
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110 mi certain, tha ſome plants put forth for a time of their dn ſtore; 
ithout any nouriſhment from earth, water, ſtone, erc. of which vide the ex- 
periment 29. | * 
8 Experiments in conſort touching foreign plants. | 
574. Ir is reported, that earth that Tuben en out of the Indies, and other 
remote countries for ballaſt of ſhips, caſt upon ſome grounds in Italy, did 2 
forth foreign herbs, to us in Europe not known ; and, that which is more, that 
of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, contuſed together, and mingled with other 
earth, and well water'd, with warm water, there came forth herbs much like 
. 6 

bh: 5. PtanTs brought out of hot countries will endeavour to put: forth at 
the fame time that they uſually do in their own climate; and therefore to 
preſerve them, there is no more required, than to keep them from the injury 
of putting back by cold; It is reported alſo, that grain out of the hotter coun- 
tries tranſlated into the colder, will be more forward than the ordinary grain of 
the cold country. It is likely that this will prove better in grains than in trees, 
for that grains are but annual, and fo the virtue of the ſeed is not worn out; 
whereas in a tree, it is embaſed by the ground to which it is removed. 

576. Many plants which grow in the hotter countries, being ſet in the 
colder, will nevertheleſs, even in thoſe cold countries, being ſown of ſeeds late in 
the ſpring, come up and abide moſt part of the ſummer ; as we, find it, in 
orange and lemon ſeeds, etc. the ſeeds whereof ſown in the end of April will 
bring forth excellent ſallads, mingled with other herbs. And I doubt not, but 


Pepper 
enough to be ſown, would do the like. 2 


Experiments in conſort touching the ſeaſons in which plants come forth; 
577. Tarr be ſome flowers, bloſſoms, grains, and fruits, which come 
more early, and others which come more late in the year. The flowers that. 
come early with us are primroſes, violets, anemonies, water-daftadillies, crocus 
vernus, and ſome early tulips. And they are all cold plants; which therefore 
(as it ſhould ſeem) have a. quicker perception of the heat of the ſun. increaſing 
than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will ſooner find a little warmth than 
an hot. And thoſe that come next after, are wall-flowers, cowllips, hyacinths, 
roſemary flowers, etc. and after them, pinks, roſes, flower-de-luces, etc. and 
the lateſt are gilly-flowers, holyoaks, larksfoot, etc. The earlieſt bloſſoms are, 
the bloſſoms of peaches, almonds, cornelians, mezerions, etc. and they are of 
ſuch trees as have much moiſture, either watery or oily. And therefore cro- 
cus vernus alſo, being an herb that hath an oily juice, putteth forth early; for 
thoſe alſo find the ſun ſooner than the drier trees. The grains are, firſt rye and. 
heat; then oats and barley ; then peaſe and beans. , For though green peaſe 
and beans be eaten ſooner, yet the dry ones that are uſed for horſe meat, are, 
ripe laſt ; and it ſeemeth that the fatter grain cometh firſt. The earlieſt fruits 
are ſtrawberries, cherries, gooſeberries, currans; and after them early apples, 
early pears, apricots, raſps; and after them, damaſcenes, and moſt. kind of. 
plums, peaches, etc. and the lateſt are apples, wardens, grapes, nuts, .quinces, : 
almonds, ſloes, briar-berries, hips, medlars, ſervices, cornelians, ec. | 


- 


578. IT is to be noted, that (commonly) trees that ripen lateſt, bloſſom 
ſooneſt as peaches, cornelians, ſloes, almonds, etc. and it ſeemeth to be a work 
of providence that they bloſſom ſo ſoon ; for otherwiſe they could not have the 
ſun long enough to ripen. . | 
| 579. THERE be fruits (but rarely) that come twice a year; as ſome pears, 
ſtrawberries, etc. And it ſeemeth they are ſuch as abound with nouriſhment ; 


Whereby after one period, before the ſun waxeth too weak, they can endure-* 


"mother: The violet alſo, amongſt flowers, cometh twice a year, eſpecially the 
double white ; and that alſo is a plant full of moiſture. Roſes come twice, but. 


at is not without cutting, as hath been formerly ſaid. | 


Vor. I. 2 H h h | 2s 580. IN 
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lettuce, cucumbers, muſk-melons, baſil, tobacco, muſtard-ſeed, and all kinds 


| ſize, are of ſmall durance ; whereas hyſſop, winter-ſavoury, 1 thyme, 
ng to 


a ſticky ſtalk. 


| hath been partly touched; ſuch as is lettuce, purſlane, cucumber, and the like. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Cexr. vl. 


+8. In Muſcovy, though the corn come not up till late ſpring, yet their harveſt 
is e — is, for that the ſtrength of the ground is kept in 
with the ſnow; and we ſee with us, that if it be a long winter, it is commonly a 
more plentiful year: and after thoſe kind of winters likewite, the flowers and corn, 
which are earlier and later, do come commonly at once, and at the fame time; 
which troubleth the huſbandman many times; for you ſhall have red roſes and 
damaſk roſes come together; and likewiſe the harveſt of wheat and barley. But 
this happeneth ever, for that the earlier ſtayeth for the later ; and not that the 
later cometh ſooner. ; | 
81. Turkx be divers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have bloſſoms, 
young fruit, and ripe fruit, almoſt all the year, ſucceeding one another. And 
it is ſaid the orange hath the like with us, for a great part of ſummer ; and ſo 
alſo hath the fig. And no doubt the natural motion of plants is to have ſo; 
but that either they want juice to ſpend; or they meet with the cold of the 
winter : and therefore this circle of ripening cannot be but in ſucculent plants, 
and hot countries. 

582. Sous herbs are but annual, and die, root and all, once a year; as borage, 


of corn: ſome continue many years; as hyſlop, germander, lavender, fennel, ec, 
The cauſe of the dying is double; the firſt is, the tenderneſs and weakneſs of the 
ſeed, which maketh the period in a ſmall time; as it is in borage, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, corn, efc. and therefore none of theſe are hot. The other cauſe is, for 
that ſome herbs can worſe endure cold; as baſil, tobacco, muſtard-ſeed. And 
theſe have (all) much heat. | 


Experiments in conſort touching the laſting of herbs and trees. 


583. Tux laſting of plants is moſt in thoſe that are largeſt of body; as oaks, 
elm, cheſtnut, the loat-tree, etc. and this holdeth in trees; but in herbs it is 
often contrary : for borage, colewort, pompions, which are herbs of the largeſt 


ſage, will laſt long. The cauſe is, for that trees laſt acco the ſtrength 
and quantity of their ſap and juice ; being well munited by their bark againſt the 
injuries of the air : but herbs draw a weak juice, and have a ſoft ſtalk ; and there- 
fore thoſe amongſt them which laſt longeſt, are herbs of ftrong ſmell, and with 


584. Txrrs that bear maſt, and nuts, are commonly more laſting than 
thoſe that bear fruits; eſpecially the moiſter fruits: as oaks, beeches, cheſtnuts, 
walnuts, almonds, pine-trees, etc. laſt longer than apples, pears, plums, etc. 
The cauſe is the fatneſs and oilineſs of the fap ; which ever waſteth leſs than the 
more watery. 

585. TxExs that bring forth their leaves late in the year, and caſt them like- 
wiſe late, are more laſting than thoſe that ſprout their leaves early, or ſhed them 
betimes. The cauſe is, for that the late coming forth ſheweth a moiſture more 
fixed; and the other more looſe, and more eaſily reſolved. And the ſame cauſe 
is, that wild trees laſt longer than garden trees; and in the ſame kind, thoſe whoſe 
fruit is acid, more than thoſe whoſe fruit is ſweet. | at: 

586. NoTriNnG procureth the laſting of trees, buſhes, and herbs, ſo much 
as often cutting: for every cutting cauſeth a renovation of the juice of the plant; 
that it neither goeth ſo far, nor riſeth ſo faintly, as when the plant is not cut: 
inſomuch as annual plants, if you cut them ſeaſonably, and will ſpare the uſe of 
them, and ſuffer them to come up ſtill young, will laſt more years than one, as 


And for great trees, we ſee almoſt all overgrown trees in church- yards, or ne 
22 buildings, and the like, are pollards, or dottards, and not trees at their full 
ig G " - I :, | a . , g | 
387. Sour experiment would be made, how by art to make plants more 
laſting than their ordinary period; as to make a ſtalk of wheat, erc. laſt a whole 
year. You muſt ever preſuppoſe, that you handle it ſo as the winter killeth it 


not ; for we ſpeak only of prolonging the natural period. I conceive that 4 


rule will hold, that whatſoever maketh the herb come later than at its time, will 

make it laſt longer time: it were good to try it in a ſtalk of wheat, etc. ſet in the 

ſhade, and encompaſſed with a caſe of wood, not touching the ftraw, to keep out 
air. 25 | | 

Ph for the preſeryation of fruits and plants, as well upon the tree or ſtalk; as 

gathered, we ſhall handle it under the title of conſervation of bodies. 


Experiments in conſort touching the ſeveral figures of plants. 


588. Tur particular figures of plants we leave to their deſcriptions ; but ſome 
few things in general we will obſerve. Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of 
their boughs and branches, are not figured, and keep no order. The cauſe i 
for that the ſap being reſtrained in the rind and bark, breaketh not forth at al 
(as in the bodies of trees, and ſtalks of herbs,) till they begin to branch ; and then 
when they make an_eruption, they break forth caſually, where they find beſt way 
in the bark or rind. It is true, that ſome trees are more ſcattered in their boughs ; 
as ſallow- trees, warden-trees, quince-trees, medlar-trees, lemon-trees, etc. ſome 
are more in the form of a pyramis, and come almoſt to todd ; as the pear-tree 
(which the criticks will have to borrow his name of vg, fire) orange-trees, fir- 
trees, ſervice-trees, lime-trees, ec. and ſome are more ſpread and broad; as 
beeches, hornbeam, etc. the reſt are more indifferent. The cauſe of ſcattering 
the boughs, is the haſty breaking forth of the ſap; and therefore thoſe trees ri 
not in a body of any heighth, but branch near the ground. The cauſe of the 
pyramis is the keeping in of the ſap long before it branch ; and the ſpending of 
it, when it beginneth to branch, by equal degrees. The ſpreading is cauſed by the 
carrying up of the ſap plentifully, without expence ; and then putting it forth 
ſpeedily and at once. | 

589. THERE be divers herbs, but no trees, that may be ſaid to have ſome kind 
of order in the putting forth of their leaves: for they have joints or knuckles, as 
it were ſtops in their germination ; as have gilly- flowers, pinks, fennel, corn, 
reeds, and canes. The cauſe whereof is, for that the ſap aſcendeth unequally, 


and doth (as it were) tire and ſtop by the way. And it ſeemeth they have ſome- 


cloſeneſs and hardneſs in their ſtalk, which hindreth the ſap from going up, 
until it hath gathered into a knot, and ſo is more urged to put forth. And there- 
fore they are moſt of them hollow when the ſtalk is dry, as fennel-ſtalk, ſtubble, 
and canes. | 

| 590. FLowERs have (all) exquiſite figures; and the flower numbers are (chiefly) 
five, and four; as. in primroſes, briar roſes, ſingle muſk roſes, ſingle pinks, and 
gilly-flowers, etc. which have five leaves: lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, bugloſs, 
etc. which have four leaves. But ſome put forth leaves not numbred ; but they 
are ever ſmall ones; as marygolds, trefoils, ec. We ſee alſo, that the ſockets 
and ſupporters of flowers are figured ; as in the five brethren of the roſe, ſockets 
of pgilly-flowers, efc. Leaves I 

ſquare; and many jagged on the ſides; which leaves of flowers ſeldom are. 
For I account the jagging of pinks and gilly-flowers, to be like the inequality of 
2 leaves, or vine leaves, or the like: but they ſeldom or never have any ſmall 
Purls. 

| Experiments in conſort touching ſome principal differences in plants. 

591. Or , fome few put forth their bloſſoms before their leaves; as al- 
monds, 8, cornelians, black thorn, etc. but moſt put forth ſome leaves be- 


cauſe is, for that thoſe that put ech their bloſſoms firſt, have either an acute and 


{harp ſpirit (and therefore, commonly, they all put forth early in the ſpring, and 


ripen very late; as moſt of the particulars before mentioned) or elſe an oily juice, 
which is apter to put out flowers than leaves. 1338 

592. Or plants, fome are green all winter; others caſt their leaves. There 
xe green all winter, holly, ivy, box, fir, yew, cypreſs, juniper, bays, roſemary, 
etc. The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact ſubſtance of their 
leaves, and the pedicles of them. And the cauſe of that again is either the tough 


and 


o are all figured ; ſome round; ſome long; none 
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cous juice of the plant; or the ſtrength and heat thereof. Of the firſt ſort 
1 N which is of fo viſcous a juice, as they make birdlime of the bark of it. 
The ſtalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile, as we ſec in other ſmall twigs dry, Fir 
yieldeth pitch. Box 1s a faſt and heavy wood, as we ſee it in bowls, Yew is a 
ſtrong and tough wood, as we ſee it in bows. Of the ſecond ſort is juniper, 
which is a wood odorate ; and maketh a hot fire. Bays is likewiſe a hot and 
aromatical wood; and ſo is roſemary for a ſhrub. i As for the leaves, their denſity 
appeareth, in that either they are ſmooth and ſhining, as in bays, holly, ivy, box, 
etc. or in that they are hard and ſpiry, as in the reſt. And trial would be made 
of grafting of roſemary, and bays, and box, upon a holly-ſtock ; becauſe they are 
plants that come all winter. It were good to try it alſo with grafts of other trees, 
either fruit trees, or wild trees; to ſee whether they will not yield their fruit, or 
bear their leaves later and longer in the winter; becauſe the ſap of the holly putteth 
forth moſt in the winter. It may be alſo a mezerion-tree, grafted upon a holly, 
will prove both an earlier and a greater tree. ö 
593. Tuxxx be ſome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: there be 
ſome that bear flowers and no fruit: there be ſome that bear neither flowers nor 
fruit. Moſt of the great timber trees (as oaks, beeches, etc.) bear no apparent 
flowers; ſome few (likewiſe) of the fruit trees; as mulberry, walnut, etc, and 
ſome ſhrubs (as juniper, holly, etc.) bear no flowers. Divers herbs alſo bear ſeeds 
(which is as the fruit) and yet bear no flowers; as purſlane, ec. Thoſe that bear 
flowers and no fruit are few; as the double cherry, the fallow, etc. But for the 
cherry, it is doubtful whether it be not by art or culture; for if it be by art, 
then trial would be made, whether apple, and other fruits bloſſoms, may not be 
doubled. There are ſome few that bear neither fruit nor flower; as the elm, the 
poplars, box, brakes, fc. | 
594. THERE be ſome plants that ſhoot ſtill upwards, and can ſupport. them- 
ſelves ; as the greateſt part of trees and plants: there be ſome other that creep 
along the ground; or wind about other trees or props, and cannot ſupport them- 
ſelves; as vines, ivy, briar, briony, woodbines, hops, climatis, camomile, ec. 
The cauſe is (as hath been partly touched) for that all plants (naturally) move up- 
wards ; but if the ſap put up too faſt, it maketh a flender ſtalk, which will not 
ſupport the weight: and therefore theſe latter ſort are all ſwift and haſty comers, 


Experiments in conſort touching all manner of compoſts, and helps of ground. 


595. Tux firſt and moſt ordinary help is ſtercoration. The ſheeps dung is one 
of the beſt; and next the dung of kine : and thirdly, that of horſes, which is 
held to be ſomewhat too hot unleſs it be mingled. That of pigeons for a garden, 
or a ſmall quantity of ground, excelleth. The ordering of dung is, if the ground 
be arable, to ſpread it immediately before the Ploughing and ſowing ; and ſo to 
plough it in: for if you ſpread it long before, the ſun will draw out much of the 
fatneſs of the dung: if the ground be grazing ground, to ſpread it ſomewhat late 
towards winter ; that the ſun may have the leſs power to dry it up. As for ſpecial 
compoſts for gardens (as a hot bed, etc.) we have handled them before. 

596. Tux ſecond kind of compoſt is, the ſpreading of divers kinds of earths ; 
as marle, chalk, ſea ſand, earth upon earth, pond earth; and the mixtures of 
them. Marle is thought to be the beſt, as having moſt fatneſs; and not heating 
the ground too much. The next is ſea ſand, which (no doubt) obtaineth a ſpecial 
virtue by the ſalt: for falt is the firſt rudiment of life. Chalk over-heateth the 
2 a little; and therefore is beſt upon cold clay- grounds, or moiſt grounds: 

ut I heard a great huſband ſay, that it was a common error, to think that chalk 
helpeth arable grounds, -but helpeth not grazing grounds ; whereas (indeed) it 
helpeth graſs as well as corn: but that which breedeth the error is, becauſe after 
the chalking of the ground they wear it out with many crops without reſt; and 
then (indeed) afterwards it will bear little graſs, becauſe the ground is tired out. 
It were good to try the laying of chalk upon arable grounds a little while before 
ploughing and to plough it in as they do the dung; but then it muſt be friable 
firſt by rain or lying. As for earth, it compoſteth itſelf ; for I knew a great garden 
that had a held (in a manner) poured upon it ; and it did bear fruit excellently mY 
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firſt year of the planting: for the ſurface of the earth is ever the fruitfulleſt. 
And earth ſo prepared hath a double ſurface. But it is true, as I conceive, 
that ſuch earth as hath falt-petre bred in it, if you can 1 it without too 
much charge, doth excel. The way to haſten the breeding of falt-petre, is to 
ſarbid the ſun, and the growth of- vegetables. And;therefore if. you make a 
large hovel, thatched, over ſome quantity of ground; nay, if you do but plank 
the ground over, it will breed ſalt-petre. As for pond earth, or river earth, it 
i8 4 very good compoſt; eſpecially if the pond have been long uncleanſed, and 
ſo the water be not too hungry: and J judge it will be yet better if there be 
ſome mixture of chalk. | Ny 
597. THE third help of ground is, by ſome other ſubſtances that have a virtue 
to make ground fertile, though they be not merely earth: wherein aſhes excel; 
inſomuchi as the countries about tna and Veſuvius have a kind of amends 
made them, for the miſchief the irruptions (many times) do, by the exceedin 
fruitſulneis of the ſoil, cauſed by the aſhes, ſcattered; about, Soot alſo, thoug 
thin ſpread; in a field or garden, is tried to be, a very good compoſt; For ſalt, 
it is-too- coſtly; but it is tried, that mingled, with, ſecd-corn, and, fown together, 
it. doch: good: and Jam of opinion, that chalk, in powder, mingled with ſecd 


* 


corn, would do good; perhaps as much as chalking. the ground all over. As. 
for tho ſtecping of the ſeeds in ſeveral mixtures with water, to give them vigour, 
or watering grounds with compoſt water, we have 'poken of them, before. 
© 598. Tug fourth help of ground. is, the.ſuffering, of vegetables to die into the, 
ground, and. ſo to fatten it; as the ſtubble of corn, elpegially. peaſe. Brakes 
caſt upon the ground in the beginning of winter, will make it very fruitful: 
It were good (alſo) to try whether leaves of trees ſwept together, with ſome. 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them, more heart, would not make a good com- 
poſt; for there is nothing loſt, ſo. much as leaves of trees; and, as they lie ſcat- 
tered, and without mixture, they rather make the ground ſour, than otherwiſe. 
599. Taz fifth help of ground is, heat and warmth. It hath, been anciently 
practiſed to burn heath, and ling, and ſedge, with the vantage of. the wad. 
upon the ground. We ſee that warmth of walls and encloſures mendeth 
ground: we.ſee alſo, that lying open to the ſouth mendeth ground: we ſee. 
again, that the foldings of ſheep help ground, as well by their warmth, as by. 
their compoſt: and it may be doubted, whether the covering of the ground wi 
brakes in the beginning of the winter (whereof. we ſpake in the laſt, experiment) 
helpeth it not, by. reaſon. of the warmth. Nay, ſome very good huſbands 
do ſuſpect, that the gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them on 
heaps (which, is much uſed) is. no good huſbandry, for that they would. keep 


the ground warm. | 
help of ground is by watering, and irrigation; which is in 


600. Tux fixth 
two manners; the one by letting in and ſhutting out waters at ſeaſonable times: 
for water, at ſome ſeaſons, and with reaſonable ſtay, doth good; but at ſome 
other ſeaſons, and with too long ſtay, doth hurt: and this ſerveth only for mea- 
dows which are along ſome river. The other way is, to bring water from ſome 
hanging grounds where there are ſprings into the lower grounds, carrying it in 
ſome long furrows; and from thoſe furrows, drawing it traverſe to ſpread the 
water. And this maketh an excellent improvement, both for corn and graſs. 
It is the richer, if thoſe hanging grounds be fruitful, begauſe it waſheth off ſome 
of the fatneſs of the earth; but howſoever it profiteth much. Generally, where 
there are great overflows in fens, or the like, the drowning of them in the 
winter maketh the ſummer following more fruitful: the cauſe may be, for that 
it keepeth the ground warm and nouriſheth it. But the fen-men hold, that 
the ſewers muſt be kept fo, as the water may not ſtay too long in the ſprin 
till the weeds and ſedge be grown up ; for then the ground will be like a _ 
which keepeth out the ſun, and fo continueth the wet; whereby it will never 
graze (to purpoſe) that year. Thus much for irrigation. But for ayoidances, 
and drainings of water, where there is too much, and the helps of ground in 
that kind, we ſhall ſpeak of them in another place. „ wychy 
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Experiments in conſort touching the affinities and differences between plants and 


inanimate bodies. 


601. HE differences between animate and inanimate bodies, we ſhall 
handle fully under the title of life, and living ſpirits, and powers, 
We ſhall therefore make but a brief mention of them in this place. The main 
differences are two. All bodies have ſpirits, and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are two: the firſt is, 
that the ſpirits of things animate are all continued with themſelves, and are 
branched 1n veins, and ſecret canals, as blood is: and in living creatures, the 
ſpirits have not only branches, but certain cells or ſeats, where the principal 
pirits do reſide, and whereunto the reſt do reſort: but the ſpirits in things ina- 
nimate are ſhut in, and cut off by the tangible parts, and are not pervious one 
to another, as air is in ſnow. The ſecond main difference is, that the ſpirits of 
animate bodies are all in ſome degree (more or leſs) kindled and inflamed; and 
have a fine commixture of flame, and an atrial ſubſtance. But inanimate bo- 
dies have their ſpirits no whit inflamed, or kindled. And this difference con- 
ſiſteth not in the heat or coolneſs of ſpirits ; for cloves and other ſpices, naptha 
and petroleum, have exceeding hot ſpirits (hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or 
tallow, etc.) but not inflamed. And when any of thoſe weak and temperate 
bodies come to be inflamed, then they gather a much greater heat than others 
have un-inflamed, beſides their light and motion, etc. 

602. Tux differences, which are ſecondary, and proceed from theſe two ra- 
dical differences, are, firſt, plants are all figurate and determinate, which inani- 
mate bodies are not; for look how far the ſpirit is able to ſpread and continue 
itſelf, ſo far goeth the ſhape or figure, and then is determined. Secondly, plants 
do nouriſh; inanimate bodies do not: they have an accretion, but no alimen- 
tation. Thirdly, plants have a period of life, which inanimate bodies have not. 
Fourthly, they have a ſucceſſion and propagation of their kind, which is not in 
bodies inanimate. 8 | 

603. Tux differences between plants, and metals or foſſils, beſides thoſe four 
before-mentioned (for.metals I hold inanimate) are theſe : firſt, metals are more 
durable than plants: ſecondly, they are more ſolid and hard: thirdly, they 
EY ſubterrany ; whereas plants are part above earth, and part under 
earth. 

604. THERE be very few creatures that participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both; coral is one of the neareſt of both kinds: another is vitriol, 
for that is apteſt to ſprout with moiſture. Tv 9 

60 5. ANOTHER ſpecial affinity is between plants and mould or putrefaction: 
for all putrefaCtion (if it diſſolve not in arefaction) will in the end iſſue into plants, 
or living creatures bred of putrefaction. I account moſs, and muſhrooms, and 
agarick, and other of thoſe kinds, to be but moulds of the ground, walls, and 
trees, and the like, As for fleſh, and fiſh, and plants themſelves, and a num- 
ber of other things, after a mouldineſs, or rottenneſs, or corrupting, they will 
fall to breed worms. Theſe putrefactions, which have affinity with plants, have 
this difference Som them; that they have no ſucceſſion or e na though 


they nouriſh, and have a period of life, and have likewiſe ſome figure. 


606, I LEFT once by chance a citron cut, in a cloſe room, for three ſummer 
| | | monins 


= 
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months that I Was abſent, and at my return there were grown forth, out o * the 

ich cut, tufts of hairs an inch long, with little black heads, as if they would 
fave been ſome herb. 


= Lo and the confiners and 724. ciples 422 s 24 

607. Tux affinities and differences between plants and living creatures are 
theſe that follow. They have both of them ſpirits continued, and branched, 
and alſo inflamed. But firſt in living creatures; the ſpirits have a cell or ſeat, 
which plants have not; as was alſo formerly ſaid. And ſecondly, the ſpirits of 
living creatures hold more of flame than the ſpirits of plants do. And theſe 


two are the radical differences. For the ſecondary differences, they are as fol- 


low. Firſt, plants are all fixed to the earth, whereas all living creatures are 
ſeveted, and of themſelves. Secondly, living creatures have local motion, 


plants have not. Thirdly, living creatures nouriſh from their upper parts, by 


the mouth chiefly; plants nouriſh from below, namely from the roots. Fourth- 


ly, plants have their ſeed and ſeminal parts uppermoſt ; living creatures have .. 


them lowermoſt : and therefore it was ſaid, not elegantly alone, but philoſophi- 
cally; Homo eft planta inverſa; Man is like a plant turned 0 for the 


root in plants is as the head in living creatures. Fifthly, living creatures have 


a more exact figure than plants. Sixthly, living creatures have more diverſity 
of organs within their bodies, and (as it were) inward figures, than plants have. 
Seventhly, living creatures have ſenſe, which plants have not. Eighthly, living 
creatures have voluntary motion, which plants have not. 3 
608. Fox the difference of ſexes in plants, they are oftentimes by name di- 
ſtinguiſhed ; as male-piony, female-piony ; male-roſemary, female-roſemary ; he- 


* 


* 
* 


holly, ſhe-holly, etc. but generation by copulation (certainly) extendeth not to 


plants. The neareſt approach of it is between the he- palm and the ſhe-palm, 
which (as they report) if they grow near, incline the one to the other; inſo- 
much as (that which is more ſtrange) they doubt not to report, that to keep. 
the trees upright from bending, they tie ropes or lines from the one to the other, 
that the contact might be enjoyed by the contact of a middle body. But this 
may be feigned, or at leaſt amplified. Nevertheleſs, 1 am apt enough to think, 
that this ſame binarium of a ſtronger and a weaker, like unto maſculine and fe- 
minine, doth hold in all living bodies. It is confounded ſometimes; as in ſome 
creatures of putrefaction, wherein no marks of diſtinction appear: and it is 
doubled ſometimes, as in hermaphrodites: but generally there is a degree of 
ſtrength in moſt ſpecies. | 

609. Tux participles or confiners between plants and living creatures, are ſuch 
chiefly as are fixed, and have no local motion of remove, though they have a 
motion in their parts; ſuch as are oiſters, eockles, and ſuch like. There is a 
fabulous narration, that in the northern countries there ſhould be an herb that 
groweth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the graſs, in ſuch ſort as 
it will bare the graſs round about. But I ſuppoſe that the figure maketh the 
fable; for ſo, we ſee, there be bee- flowers, etc. And as for the graſs, it ſeemeth 
the plant having a great ſtalk and top doth prey upon the giaſs a good way 
about, by drawing * juice of the earth from it. 


Experiments promiſcucus tcucbing plants. 


610. Tur Indian fig boweth its roots down ſo low in one year, as of itſelf 
it taketh root again; and ſo multiplieth from root to root, making of one tree 
a kind of wood. The cauſe is the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ſtalk, which maketh the bough, being over-loaden, and not ſtiffly upheld, weigh 
down. It hath leaves as broad as a little target, but the fruit no bigger than 
beans, The cauſe is, for that the continual ſhade increaſeth the leaves, and 
abateth the fruit, which nevertheleſs is of a pleaſant taſte. And that (no doubt) 
is cauſed by the ſuppleneſs and gentleneſs of the juice of that plant, being that 
which maketh the boughs alſo ſo flexible. | . . 

611, Ir is reported by one of the ancients, that there is a certain _ tree, 
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earthen veſſels. 
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cy; but very great leaves, Urce cubits long and two broad; and that 
hay 1 0 fp of . d tales 6 . out of the bark. It may be, there be 
plants that pour out the ſap ſo faſt, as they have no leiſure either to divide into 
many leaves, or to put forth ſtalks to the fruit. With us trees (generally) have 
ſmall leaves in compariſon. The fig hath the greateſt; and next it the vine, 
mulberry, and ſycamore; and the leaſt are thoſe of the willow, birch, and thorn. 
But there be found herbs with far greater leaves than any tree; as the burr, gourd, 
cucumber; and cole wort. The cauſe is (like to that of the Indian fig) the haſty 

and plentiful putting forth of the ſap. | | 
612. THERE be three things in uſe for ſweetneſs; ſugar, honey, manna. For 
ſupar, to the ancients it was ſcarce known, and little uſed, It is found in canes: 
2yaere,: whether to the firſt knuckle, or further up? And-whether the very 
it, 


bark of the cane itſelf do yield ſugar, or no? For honey, the bee maketh 


or gathereth it; but I have heard from one that was induſtrious in huſbandry, 


that the labour of the bee is about: the wax; and that he hath known in the be- 
ginning of May, honey-combs empty of honey; and within a fortnight, when the 
tweet dews fall; filled like a cellar. It is reported alſo by ſome of the ancients, 
that there is a tree called Occhus, in the PUNE of Hyrcania, that diſtilleth honey 
in the mornings. It is not unlike that the ſap and tears of ſome trees may be 
ſweet, It may be alſo, that ſome ſweet juices, fit for many uſes, may be con- 
cocted out of fruits, to the thickneſs of honey, or perhaps of ſugar ; the likelieſt 
are raiſins of the ſun, figs, and currans: the means may be enquired. Þ 

613. Tux ancients report of a tree by the Perſian fea, upon the thore-ſands, 
which is nouriſhed- with the falt water; and when the tide ebbeth, © you ſhall 
ſee: the roots as it were bare without bark (being as it ſeemeth corroded by the 


ſalt) and graſping the ſands like a crab; which nevertheleſs beareth a fruit. It 


within the ſands. © | e | 
614. THERE be of plants which they uſe for garments, theſe that follow: 
hemp, flax, cotton, nettles (whereof they make nettle cloth) ſericum, which is 
a growing filk ; they make alſo cables of the bark of lime-trees: It is the ſtalk 
that maketh the filaceous matter commonly ; and, ſometimes the down that 
groweth above. | bra MF, 
615. Tur v have in ſome countries a plant of a roſy colour, which ſhutteth 
in the: night, openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon ; which the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries ſay is a plant that ſleepeth. ThEre be ſleepers 
enough then; for almoſt all flowers do the like, * 
616. .SoM plants there are, but rare, that have a moſſy dx downy root; and 
likewiſe that have a number of threads, like beards; as mandrakes; whereof 
witches and impoſtures make an ugly image, giving it the form of a face at 


the top of the root, and leaving thoſe ftrings to make a broad beard down to the , 
foct,.. Alſo there is a kind of nard in Crete (being a kind of phu) that hath a 


root hairy, like a rough-footed dove's foot. So as you may ſee, there are of 
roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirſute roots. And, I take it, in the 
bulbous, the ſap haſteneth moſt to the air and fun ; in the fibrous, the ſap de- 
lighteth more in the earth, and therefore putteth downward : and the hirſute 
is a middle between both, that beſides the putting forth upwards and down- 
wards, putteth forth in round. | | 55 | 
617. THERE are ſome tears of trees, which are combed from the beards of 
goats: for when the goats bite and crop them, eſpecially in the mornings, the 


| dew being on, the tear cometh forth, and hangeth upon their beards: of this 


ſort is ſome kind of ladanum. 
618. Tur irrigation of the plane- tree by. wine, is reported by the ancients to 
make it fruitful. It would be tried likewiſe with roots; for upon ſeeds it work- 
eth no great effects. r R | 


619. Tur way, to carry foreign roots a long wey, is to veſſel them cloſe in 


in the bottom, to give ſome refreſhment to the roots; which otherpiſe (as it 
ſeemeth) will decay and ſuffocate. | | IE 


f 


But if the veſſels be not very great, you muſt make ſome holes 
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bad. Tux ancient cinnamon was, of all other plants, while it grew, th 
dzeſt; and thoſe things which are known to comfort other Pte did make that 


more ſteril; for in ſhowers it proſpered worſt: it grew alſo amongſt buſhes of 
other kinds, where commonly 1 do not thrive; neither did it love the ſun. 
There might be one cauſe of all thoſe effects; namely, the ſparing nouriſhment. 
which that plant required. Qgyaere, how far caſſia, which is now the ſubſtitute 
of cinnamon, doth participate of theſe things. ls” nk 

621. Ir is reported by one of the ancients, that cafſia, when it is gathered, 
is put into the ſkins o beaſts'newly flayed; and that the ſkins corrupting and 
breeding wormy,. the worms do devour the pith and marrow of it, and ſo make 
it hollow ; but meddle not with the bark, becauſe to them it is bitter. 5 

622. Turk were in ancient time vines of far greater bodies than we know 
any; for there have been cups made of them, NT image of Jupiter. But 
it is like they were wild vines; for the vines that they uſe for wine, are ſo often 
cut, and ſo much digged and dreſſed, that their ſap ſpendeth into the grapes, 
and fo the ſtalk cannot increaſe much in bulk. The wood of vines is very 
durable, without -rotting. - And that which is ſtrange, though no tree hath the 
twigs, while they are green, ſo brittle, yet the wood dried is extreme tough; 
and was uſed by the captains of armies amongſt the Romans for their cudgels. 

623. IT is reported, that in ſome places vines are ſuffered to grow like erbe, 
ſpreading upon the ground; and that the grapes of thoſe vines are very great. 
It were good to make trial, whether plants that uſe to be borne up by props, 
will not put forth greater leaves and greater fruits if they be laid along the 
ground; as hops, ivy, woodbine, efc. 526 | 

624. Quinces, or apples, erc. if you will keep them long, drown them in 
honey ; but becauſe honey (perhaps) will give them a taſte over-luſcious, it were 

to make trial in powder of ſugar, or in ſyrup of wine, only boiled to height. 
Pech ef would likewiſe be tried in oranges, lemons, and pomgranates; for the 
powder of ſugar, and ſyrup of wine, will ſerve for more times than once. 

625. Tux conſervation of fruit would be alſo tried in veſſels filled with fine 
- and, or with powder of chalk ; or in meal and flour; or in duſt of oak wood; 
or in "RP | , 

626. Sucn fruits as you appoint for long keeping, you muſt gather before 
they be full ripe; and in a fair and dry day towards noon ; and when the wind 
bloweth not ſouth ; and when the moon is under the earth, and in decreaſe. - 

627. TakxE grapes, and hang them in an empty veſſel well ſtopped; and 
ſet the veſſel not in a cellar, but in ſome dry place; and it is ſaid they will laſt 

long. But it is reported by ſome, they will keep better in a veſſel half full of 
wine, ſo that the grapes touch not the wine. 

628. IT is reported, that the preſerving of the ſtalk helpeth to preſerve the 
grape ; eſpecially if the ftalk be put into the pith of elder, the elder not touch- 
ing the fruit. | oe 

629. Ir is reported by ſome of the ancients, that fruit put in bottles, and 
the bottles let down into wells under water, will keep long. N 

630. Or herbs and plants, ſome are good to eat raw; as lettuce, endive, 
purſlane, tarragon, creſſes, cucumbers, muſk-melons, radiſh, etc. gthers only 
after they are boiled, or have paſſed the fire; as parſley, clary, ſage, parſnips, 


turnips, aſparagus, artichokes (though they alſo being young are eaten raw :) - 


but a n r of herbs are not eſculent at all; as wormwood, graſs, green corn, 
centaury, hyſſop, lavender, balm, . etc. The cauſes are, for that the herbs that 
are not efculent, do want the two taſtes in which nouriſhment reſteth ; which 
are fat and ſweet ; and have. (contrariwiſe) bitter and over-ſtrong taſtes, or a 


juice ſo. crude, as cannot be ripened to the degree of nouriſhment. Herbs 
and plants that are eſculent raw, have fatneſs, or ſweetneſs (as all eſculent 


fruits ;) ſuch are onions, lettuce, etc. But then it muſt be ſuch a fatneſs (for 
| As for ſweet things, they are in effect always eſculent) as is not over-groſs, and 


loading of the ſtomach : for arſnips and leeks have fatneſs ; but it is too groſs 


and heavy without boiling... It muſt. be alſo in a ſubſtance ſomewhat tender; 
for we ſee wheat, barley, artichokes, are no good nouriſhment till they have 
Vox. I. EK k k | | paſſed 


* 
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all, or very little : no more do flowers, or bloſſons, or ſtalks. The reaſon 
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ige the fire; bat the fire doth ripen, and maketh them ſoft and tender, and 
0 — * efculent. As for radiſh and tarragon, and be me they are 

for eonichents, and not for nouriſhtnent. And even fome of thoſe herbs'which 
are not eſculent, are notwithſtanding poculent; as hops, broom, &c. Wat 
what herbs are good for drink es the two Morenamed; for thar it may 
(perhaps) eaſe the charge of brewing, if they make beer to require leſs m alt 
it laſt longer. Ty ey” 
» * Pants ft for the nouriſhtnent of man in lants are, ſeeds, roots, and 
fruits; but chiefly ſeeds and roots. For leaves, they give no nouriſhment at 
ls, 
olly 
caves, 


for that roots, and ſeeds, and fruits (in as much as all plants conſiſt of an 
2 lg ſubſtance commixed) have more of the oily ſubſtance ; and 1 


flowers, etc. of the watery. And ſecondly, they are more concocted; fot the 


root which continueth ever in the earth, is ſtill coneocted by the earth; and 
fruits and grains (we ſee) are = a year or more in concocting; whereas 
leaves are out and perfect in a month. | = 1 
934 PLANTS (br the moſt part) ate more ſtrong both in taſte and ſinell in the 
ſeed; than in the leaf and root. The cauſe is, for that in plants that are not of 
a fierce and eager ſpirit, the virtue is encreaſed by concoction and maturation, 


' which is ever moſt in the ſeed ; but in plants that are of a fierce and eager fpicit, 


they are ſtronger whilſt the ſpirit is incloſed in the root; and the {piris do but 
weaken and diſſipate when they come to the air and fun ; as we ſte it in onions, 
garlick, dragon, etc. Nay, there be plants that have their roots very hot and 
aromatical, and their ſeeds rather inſipid; as ginger. The cauſe is (as was touched 
before) for that the heat of thoſe plants is vety diſſipable; which under the earth 
Js contained and held in; but when it cometh to the air it exhaleth. 2 
633. Tux juices of fruits are either 3 or 1 5 I reckon among the watery, 
all the fruits out of which drink is expreſſed; as the grape, the apple, the pear, 
the cherty, the pomgranate, ec. And there are ſome others which, though they 


drink by mixture of water; 
| Puculaque admiſtis initantur vitea forbis. STI. oo 
And it may be hips and briar-berries would do the like. Thoſe that have oily 
Juices, are, olives, almonds, nuts of all forts, pine-apples, erc. and their juices 
are all inflammable. And you muſt obſerve alſo, that ſome of the watery juices, 
after they have gathered ſpirit, will burn and inflame ; as wine. There is a third 
1 0 fruit that is ſweet, without either ſharpneſs or oilineſs: ſuch as is the fig 
and the date. 94 
634. Ir hath been noted, that moſt trees, and fpecially thoſe that bear maſt, 
are fruitful but once in two years. The cauſe (no doubt) is, the expence of ſap; 
for many orchard trees, well cultured, will bear divers years to . wg | 
635. THERE is no tree, which befides the natural fruit, doth bear ſo many 
aſtard fruits as the oak doth : for beſides the acorn, it beareth galls, oak apples, 
and certain oak nuts, which are inflammable ; and certain oak berries, ſticking 
cloſe to the body of the tree without ſtalk. It beareth alfo miſſeltoe, though rarely. 
The cauſe of all theſe may be, the cloſeneſs and ſolidneſs of the wood, and pith 
of the oak ; which maketh ſeveral juices find ſeveral eruptions. And therefore 
if you will deviſe to make any ſuper-plants, you muſt ever give the fap plentiful 
ting and hard iſſue. FATE? ; a 
636. TuxRx are two excreſcences which grow upon trees; both of them in the 
nature of muſhrooms : the one the Romans called Bolt which groweth upon 
the roots of oaks ; and was one of the dainties of their table; the other is medi- 
cinal, that is called agarick (whereof we have ſpoken before) which proweth upon 
the tops of oaks ; though it be affirmed by ſore, that it th alſo at the roots. 
I do conceive, that many excreſcences of trees grow chiefty where the tree is dead 
of ARE 3 for that the natural fap of the tree corrupteth into ſome preternatural 
ſu ce. e e 


* + iv . 


637. Tus fer, art of trees bear moſt and beſt on the lower boughs; as 
vaks, figs, walnuts, pears, etc; but ſome bear beſt on the top 3 as crabs, 
e that bear beſt below, are ſuch as ſhade dothrmore to than hurt. 


ec. T 


For generally all fruits bear beſt loweſt ; - becauſe the fap tireth not, having but a 


| ſhort way: and therefore in fruits ſpread upon walls, the loweſt are the greateſt, 
as ts foray ſaid: ſo it is the ſhade that hindereth the lower boughs; except 
it be in ſuch trees as delight in ſhade or at leaſt bear it well. And therefore they 
are either ſtrong trees, as the oak; or elſe they have large leaves, as the walnut 


and fig; or elſe they grow in pyramis, as the pear. But jf they require very 


much ſun, they bear beſt on the top; as it is in crabs, apples, plums, err. 
638. TuxxxE be trees that bear beſt when they begin to be old; as almonds, 
ars, vines, and all trees that give maſt. The cauſe is, for that all trees that 
beds maſt, have an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watery juice, and leſs 
concocted: and of the ſame kind alſo is the almond. The pear likewiſe, though 
it be not oily, yet it requireth much ſap, and well concocted; for we ſee it is a 
heavy fruit and ſolid; much more than apples, plums, etc. As for the vine, it 
is noted, that it beareth more grapes when it is young; but grapes that make 
better wine when it is old; for that the. juice is better concocted: and we ſee, 
that wine is inflammable; ſo as it hath a kind of oilinefs. But the moſt part of 
trees, amongſt which are apples, plums, etc. bear beſt when they are young. 
639. THERE be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut; as figs, old 
lettuce, ſow-thiſfles, ſpurge, etc. The cauſe may be an inception of putrefac- 
tion : for thoſe milks have all an acrimony ; chough one would think they ſhould 
be lenitive. For if you write upon paper with the milk of the fig, the letters will 
not be ſeen, until you hold the paper before the fire, and then they wax brown; 
which ſheweth that it is a ſharp or fretting juice : lettuce is thought poiſonous, 
when it is ſo old as to have milk; ſpurge is a kind of poiſon in FRA and as 
for ſow-thiſfles, though coneys eat them, yet ſheep and cattle will not touch them: 
and beſides, the milk of them rubbed upon warts, in ſhort time weareth them 
away; which ſheweth the milk of them to be corrofive. We ſee alſo, that wheat 
and other corn ſown, if you take them forth of the ground before they ſprout, are 
full of milk; and the beginning of germination is ever a kind of putrefaction of 
the ſeed. Euphorbium alſo hath a milk, though not very white, which is of a 
great acrimony : and falladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewiſe much 
acrimony; for it cleanſeth the eyes. It is good alſo for cataracts. «7 
640. MusHRooMs are reported to grow, as well upon the bodies of trees, as 
upon their roots, or upon the earth; and eſpecially upon the oak. The cauſe is, 
for that ſtrong trees are towards ſuch excreſcences in the nature of earth; and there- 
fore put forth moſs, muſhrooms, and the like. hi 
641. Tuxxx is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red juice in the blade or 
ear; except it be the tree that beareth ſanguis dracoms ;. which groweth (chiefly) 
in the iſland Socotra : the herb amaranthus (indeed) is red all oyer ; and brafil is 
red in the wood: and ſo is red ſanders. The tree of the ſangurs draconis groweth 
in the form of a ſagar loaf. It is like the ſap of that plant concocteth in the body 
of the tree. For we ſee that grapes and pompgranates are red in the juice, but 


are preen in the tear : and this maketh the tree of fangui draconis lefler towards 


the top; becauſe the juice haſteneth not up; and 
and therefore of ſlow motion. if 

642. Ir is reported, that ſweet moſs, beſides that upon the apple trees, groweth 
likewiſe (ſometimes) upon poplars ; and yet (generally) the poplar is a ſmooth tree 
of bark, and hath little moſs. The moſs of te larix-· tree burneth alſo ſweet, and 


des, it is very aſtringent; 


ſparkleth in the burning. Quaere of the moſſes of odorate trees; as cedar, cy- 


preſs, Fgnum alots, etc. | . 

643. Tux death that is moſt without pain, hath been noted to be vpon the 
taking of the potion of hemlock ; which in humanity was the form of execution 
of capital offenders in Athens. The poiſon of the aſp, that Cleopatra uſed, hath 
ſome affinity with it. The cauſe is, for that the torments of death are chiefly 
raiſed by the ſtrife of the ſpirits ; and theſe vapours quench the ſpirits by degrees; 
like to the death of an extreme old man. I conceive it is leſs painful than 
um, becauſe opium hath parts of heat mixed. 
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aſtringent. 
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64, Turns be fruits that are ſweet before they be ripe, as myrobalanes; 
ſo — feed are ſweet before they ripen , and after grow ſpicy. And ſome never 
ripen to be ſweet ; as tamarinds, berberries, crabs, ſloes, ec. The cauſe is, fo 
that the former kind have much and ſubtle heat, which cauſeth early ſweetneſ; 
the latter have a cold and acid juice, which no heat of the fun can ſweeten, But 


as for the myrobalane, it hath parts of contrary natures; for it is ſweet and yet 


645. THERE be few herbs that have a ſalt taſte ; and contrariwiſe all blood of 
living creitures hath a ſaltneſs. The cauſe may be, for that ſalt, though it be 
the rudiment of liſe, yet in plants the original taſte remaineth not; for you ſhall 
have them bitter, ſour, ſweet, biting, but ſeldom falt, but in living creatures, all 
thoſe high taſtes may happen to be (ſometimes) in the humours, but are ſeldom in 
the fleſh or ſubſtance ; becauſe it is of a more oily nature; which is not very ſuf. 
ceptible of thoſe taſtes; and the ſaltneſs itſelf of blood is but a light and ſecret 
ſaltneſs: and even among plants, ſome do participate of ſaltneſs, as alga marina, 
famphire, ſcurvy-graſs, ec. And they report, there is in ſome of the Indian ſeas 
a ſwimming plant, which they call a/gazus, ſpreading over the ſea in ſuch fort, 
as one ou ti think it were a meadow. It is certain, that out of the aſhes of all 
plants they extract a ſalt which they uſe in medicines. | 

646. Ir is reported by one of the ancients, - that there is an herb growing in 
the water, called lincoſtis, which is full of prickles : this herb putteth forth another 
ſmall herb out of the leaf; which is imputed to ſome moiſture that is gathered 
between the prickles, which putrefied by the ſun germinateth. But I remember 
alſo I have ſeen, for a great rarity, one roſe grow out of another like honey-ſuckles, 
that they call top and top-gallants. 4 a | | 

647. BARLEY (as appeareth in A being ſteeped in water three days, 
and afterwards the water drained from it, and the barley turned upon a dry floor, 
will ſprout half an inch long at leaſt: and if it be let alone, and not turned, much 
more; until the heart be out. Wheat will do the ſame. Try it alſo with peaſe 
and beans. This experiment is not like that of the orpine, and ſemper- vive; for 
there it is of the old ſtore, for no water is added; but here it is nouriſhed from 
the water. The experiment would be farther driven: for it appeareth already, 
by that which hath been ſaid, that earth is not neceſſary to the firſt ſprouting of 
plants; and we ſee that roſe buds ſet in water will blow: therefore try whether 
the ſprouts of ſuch grains may not be raiſed to a farther degree, as to an herb, or 
flower, with water only, or ſome ſmall commixture of earth: for if they will, 
it ſhould ſeem by the experiments before, both of the malt and of the roſes, that 
they will come for faſter on in water than in earth; for the nouriſhment is eafilier 
drawn out of water, than out of earth. It may give ſome light alſo, that drink 
infuſed with fleſh, as that with the capon, etc. will nouriſh faſter and eaſilier than 
meat and drink together. Try the Ei experiment with roots as well as with 

ains : as for example, take a turnip, and ſteep it a while, and then dry it, and 

e whether it will ſprout. | 
. 648. Marx in the drenching will ſwell ; and that in ſuch a manner, as aftet 
the putting forth in ſprouts, and the drying upon the kiln, there will be gained it 
leaſt a buſhel in eight, and yet the ſprouts are rubbed off; and-there will be a 
dathel of duſt beſides the malt: which I ſuppoſe to be, not only by the looſe and 
open lying of the parts, but by ſome addition of ſubſtance drawn from the water 
in which it was ſteeped. aac: 44 N 1 

649. MALT gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which appeareth yet more 
in the wort. The dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the. full ; for 
that dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment : and the making of things 
any 2 to become alimental, may be an experiment of great profit for making 
new victual, - | wad * e „ 

650. Mos ſeeds in the rowing, leave their huſk or rind about the root ; but 
the onion will carry it up, tas it will be like a cap upon the top of the young 
omon. The cauſe may be, for that the ſkin or bulk is not eaſy to break; as we 
ſee by the pilling of onions, what a holding ſubſtance the ſkin is. | 

O51. PLANTS, that have curled leaves, do, all abound with moiſture ; one 

cometh 
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thi ſo faſt on, as they cannot ſpread thanſelves plain, but muſt needs gather 
2 The weakeſt kind of curling is roughneſs; as in clary and burr.” The 
"08277, curling on the: tides; as in lettuce, and young cabbage: and the mird is 
folding into ag Ha pep in cabbage full grown, and cabbage-lettuce,, |, 

662. Ir is reported, that fir and pine, eſpecially if they be old and putrefied, 
though they ſhine not as ſome rotten. woods do, yet in the ſudden breaking they 
will ſparkle like hard ſugar. | | | WW 

653. Tux roots of trees do (ſome of them) put downwards deep into the 
ground; as the oak, pine, fir, ec. Some ſpread more towards the ſarface of the 
earth; as the aſh, cypreſs-tree, olive, etc. The cauſe of this latter may. be, for 
that ſuch trees as love the ſun, do not willingly deſcend far into the earth; and 
therefore they are (commonly) trees that ſhoot up much; for in their body, their 
deſire of approach to the ſun maketh them ſpread the leſs. And the ſame reaſon 
under ground, to avoid receſs from the fun, maketh them ſpread the more, And 
we ſee it cometh to paſs in ſome trees which have been planted tog deep in the 
ground, that for love of approach to the ſun, they forſake their firſt root, and put 
out another more towards the „ the earth. And we ſee alſo, that the olive is 
full of oily juice ; and aſh mak the beſt fire; and cypreſs is an hot tree. As 
for the oak, which is of the former fort, it loveth the earth; and therefore grow- 
eth lowly. And for the pine and fir likewiſe, they have ſo much heat in them- 
ſelves, as they need leſs the heat of the ſun: There be herbs alſo that have the 
{ame difference; as the herb they call morſus diaboli; which. putteth the root down 
ſo low, as you cannot pull it up without breaking; which gave occaſion to the 
name and fable; for that it was ſaid, it was ſo wholeſome a root, that the devil, 
when it was gathered, bit it for envy ; and ſome of the ancients do report, that 
there was a goodly fir, which they deſired to remove whole, that had a root 
under ground eight cubits deep; and fo the root came up broken. 

654. Ir hath been obſerved, that a branch of a tree, being unbarked ſome 
ſpace at the bottom, and ſo ſet into the ground, hath grown; even of ſuch trees, 
as if the branch were ſet with the bark on, they would not grow ; yet contrari- 
wiſe we ſee, that a tree pared round in the body above ground, will die. The 
cauſe may be, for that the unbarked part draweth the nouriſhment beft, but the 
bark continueth it only. | 4h 1 

655. GRA xs will continue freſh and moiſt all winter long, if you hang them 
cluſter by cluſter in the roof of a warm room ; eſpecially if when you gather the 
cluſter, you take off with the cluſter ſome. of the ſtock. 7 

656. Tux reed or cane is a 2 plant, and groweth not but in the water; 
it hath theſe properties; that it is hollow ; that it is knuckled both talk and root; 
that being dry, it is more hard and fragile than other wood; that it putteth forth no 
| boughs, though many ſtalks come out of one root. It differeth much in greatneſs ; 
dhe ſmalleſt being fit for thatching of houſes, and ſtopping the chinks of ſhips, better 
than glue or pitch. The ſecond bigneſs is uſed for angle-rods and ſtaves; and in 
China for beating of offenders upon the thighs. The differing kinds of them are ; 
the common reed; the caſſia fiſtula; and the ſugar reed. Of all plants it boweth 
the eaſieſt, and riſeth again. It ſeemeth, that amongſt plants which are nouriſhed 
with mixture of earth and water, it draweth moſt nouriſhment from water; which 
maketh it the ſmootheſt of all others in bark, and the holloweſt in body. 

657. Tux ſap of trees when they are let blood, is of differing natures. Some 
more watery and clear; as that of vines, of beeches, of Þears: ſome thick, as 
apples: ſome gummy, as cherries : ſome frothy, as elms : ſome milky, as figs. 


In mulberries, the ſap ſeemeth to be (almoſt) towards the bark wy for if you | 
yo 


cutthe tree a little into the bark with a ſtone, it will come forth; a pierce it 
deeper with a tool, it will be dry. The trees which have the moiſteſt juices in 
their fruit, have commonly the moiſteſt ſap in their body; for the vines and pears 
are very moiſt ; apples ſomewhat more ſpongy : the milk of the fig hath the qua- 
lity of the rennet, to gather cheeſe : © kei. certain ſour herbs wherewith 
658. Tux timber and wood are in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more _ 
and it is a good trial, to try it by ſpeaking at one end, and laying the ear at t 
r LIL: = "TP... on: 
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as oaks that grow in mo 0 ; 1 
apt to rift with ordnance ; wherein Engliſh and Iriſh timber are thought to excel: 
ſome for maſts of ſhips; as fir and pine, becauſe of their length, ſtraightneſs, and 
lightneſs: ſome for pale, as oak ; ſome for fuel, as aſh ; and ſo of the reſt, 
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; if it be knotty, the voice will not paſs well. Some have the veins 

Fox "and and chambletied; as oak, whereof wainſeot is made; maple, where 

| trenchers are made: ſome more ſmooth, as fir and walnut: ſome do more caſtly 
breed worms and fpiders ; ſome more hardly, as it is ſaid of Iriſh trees: beſide, 
there be a number of differences that concern their uſe ; as oak, cedar, and cheſt. 
nut, are the beſt builders ; ſome are beſt for plough timber, as aſh; ſome for 
piers, that are ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, as elm ; ſome for planchers, a, 
deal; ſome for tables, cupboards, and deſks, as walnuts ; ſome for ſhip timber, 
i grounds; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 


659. Tur coming of trees and plants in certain regions, and not in others, i, 
ſometimes caſual : for many have been tranſlated, and have ee well; as 
damaſk roſes, that have not been known in England above an hundred years, 


and now are ſo common. But the liking of plants in certain foils more than in 


others, is merely natural; as the fir and pine love the mountains; the poplar, 
willow, fallow, and alder, love rivers and moiſt places; the aſh loveth coppices, 


but is beſt in ſtandards alone; juniper loveth chalk; and ſo do moſt fruit trees; 


ſamphire groweth but upon rocks; reeds and ofiers grow where they are waſhed 


with water; the vine loveth ſides of hills, turning upon the ſouth-eaſt ſun, exc, 


660. Taz putting forth of certain herbs, diſcovereth of what nature the 
ground where they put forth is; as wild thyme ſheweth good feeding ground 
for cattel ; betony and ſtrawberries ſhew grounds fit for wood; camomile ſhew- 
eth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Muſtard-ſeed, growing after the plough, 
ſheweth a good ſtrong ground alſo for wheat : burnet ſheweth good meadoy, 
and the like. | 

661. THERE are found in divers countries ſome other plants that grow out of 
trees, and plants, beſides miſſeltoe: as in Syria, there is an herb called caſytas, 


that groweth out of tall trees, and windeth itſelf about the ſame tree where it 


groweth, and ſometimes about thorns. There is a kind of polypode that groweth 
out of trees, though it windeth not. So likewiſe an herb called faunos, upon the 
wild olive. And an herb called hippophar/ton upon the fullers thorn: which, they 
ſay, is good for the falling ſickneſs. 

662. IT hath been obſerved by ſome of the ancients, that howſoever cold and 
eaſterly winds are thought to be great enemies to fruit, yet nevertheleſs ſouth 
winds are alſo found to do hurt, eſpecially in the bloſſoming time; and the more, 
if ſhowers follow. It ſcemeth, they call forth the moiſture too faſt. The weſt 
winds are the beſt, It hath been obſerved alſo, that green and open winters do 
hurt trees; inſomuch as if two or three ſuch winters come together, almond 


trees, and ſome other trees, will die. The cauſe is the ſame with the former, 


becauſe the luſt of the earth over-ſpendeth itſelf : howſoever ſome other of the 


ancients have commended warm winters. 


6063. SNows lying long cauſe a fruitful year; for firſt, they keep in the ſtrength 


earth doth (as it were) ſuck the water, as out of the teat : thirdly, the moiſture of 


inow is the fineſt moiſture, for it is the froth of the cloudy waters. 
664. SHOWERs, if they come a little before the ripening of fruits, do good to 

all ſucculent and moiſt fruits; as vines, olives, pomgranates ; yet it is rather for 

plenty than for goodneſs; for the beſt vines are in the drieſt vintages : ſmall 


thowers are likewiſe good for corn, ſo as parching heats come not upon them. 
_ Generally night ſhowers are better than day ſhowers, for that the ſun followeth 


not ſo faſt upon them; and we ſee even in watering by the hand, it is beſt in ſum- 
mer time to water in the evening. | 

665. Tux differences of earths, and the trial of them, are worthy to be dili- 
gently inquired. The earth, that with ſhowers doth eaſilieſt ſoften, is com- 
mended ; and yet ſome earth of that kind will be very dry and hard before the 
ſhowers. The earth that caſteth up from the plough a great clod, is not ſo good 
as that which caſteth up a ſmaller clod. The earth that putteth forth moſs eaſily, 
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and may be called mouldy, 1s not good. The earth that ſmelleth well upon the 
digging, or ploughing, is commended; as containing the juice of vegetables 
almoſt already prepared. It is thought by ſome, that the ends of low. rain-bows 
fall more. upon one kind of earth than upon another; as it may well be; for that 
that earth is moſt roſcid: and therefore it 15 commended for a ſign of good earth, 
The poorneſs of the herbs (it is plain) ſhew the poorneſs of the earth; and 
eſpecially if they be in colour more dark : but if the herbs ſhew withered, or 
blaſted at the top, it ſheweth the earth to be very cold; and ſo doth the moſſineſs 
of trees. The earth, whereof the graſs is ſoon parched with the ſun, and toaſted, 
is commonly forced earth, and barren in its own nature. The tender, cheſſome, 


clay and ſand, eſpecially if it be not loamy and binding. The earth, that after 
rain will ſcaxce be ploughed, is commonly fruitful : for it is cleaving, and full of 
ce. 12 

50666. Ir is ſtrange, which is obſerved by ſome of the ancients, that duſt helpeth 
the fruitfulneſs of trees, and of vines by name; inſomuch as they caſt duſt upon 
them of purpoſe. It ſhould ſeem, that that powdering, when a ſhower cometh, 
maketh a kind of ſoiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid on. 
And they note, that countries where the fields and ways are duſty bear the beſt 
vines. 

667. Ir is commended by the ancients for an excellent help to trees, to lay the 
| ſtalks and leaves of lupins about the roots, or to plough them into the ground where 
you will ſow corn. The burning alſo of the cuttings of vines, and caſting them 
upon land, doth much good. And it was generally received of old, that dung- 
ing of grounds when the weſt wind bloweth, and in the decreaſe of the moon, 
doth greatly help; the earth (as it ſeemeth) being then more thirſty and open to 
receive the dung. 

668. Tux grafting of vines upon vines (asItake it) is not now in uſe; the ancients 
had it, and that three ways: the firſt was inſition, which is the ordinary manner 
of grafting : the ſecond was terebration through the middle of the ſtock, and 
putting in the cions there : and the third was paring of two vines that grow to- 
gether to the marrow, and binding them cloſe. 8 

669.. Tux diſeaſes and ill accidents of corn are worthy to be enquired ; and 
would be more worthy to be enquired, if it were in mens power to help them ; 
whereas many of them are not to be remedied. The mildew is one of the greateſt, 
which (out of queſtion) cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and therefore in hills, or 
large champain grounds, it ſeldom cometh ; ſuch as is with us York's woald. 
This cannot be remedied, otherwiſe than that in countries of ſmall encloſure, the 
grounds be turned into larger fields: which I have known to do good in ſome 
farms. Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto corn often- 
times (eſpecially barley) doth degenerate. It happeneth chiefly from the weakneſs 
of the grain that is ſown ; for if it be either too old or mouldy, it will bring forth 
wild oats. Another diſcaſe is the ſatiety of the ground ; for if you ſow one ground 
ſtill with the ſame corn (I mean not the ſame corn that grew upon the ſame 
ground) but the ſame kind of grain (as wheat, barley, etc.) it will proſper but poorly : 

therefore, beſides the reſting of the ground, you muſt vary the ſeed. Another ill 
accident is from the winds, which hurt at two times ; at the flowering, by ſhaking 
off the flowers; and at the full ripening, by ſhaking out the corn. Another ill 
accident is drought, at the ſpindling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in 
hotter countries common : inſomuch as the word calamitas was firſt derived from 
calamus, when the corn could not get out of the ſtalk. Another ill accident is 
over-wet at ſowing time, which with us breedeth much dearth, inſomuch as the 
corn never cometh up; and (many times) they are forced to reſow ſummer corn, 
where they ſowed winter corn. Another ill accident is bitter froſts continued 
without ſnow, eſpecially in the beginning of the winter, after the ſeed is new 
ſown. Another diſeaſe is worms, which ſometimes breed in the root, and hap- 
pen upon hot ſuns and ſhowers immediately after the ſowing; and another worm 

reedeth in the ear itſelf, eſpecially when hot ſuns break often out of clouds. 
Another diſeaſe is weeds ; and they are ſuch as either choak and overſhadow the 


and mellow earth, is the beſt, being mere mould, between the two extremes of 


corn, 
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| it down ; or ſtarve the corn, and deceive it of noutiſhin 
r is over-ranknefs of the corn ; which they uſe to re medy, b. 
mowing it after it is come up; or putting ſheep into it. Another ill accident, 5 
laying of corn with great rains, near or in harveſt, Another ill accident is, if the 
ſeed happen to have touched oil, or any thing that is fat; for thoſe ſubſt 


ntipathy with nouriſhment of water. 
— 32 Tak . of the difeafes of corn have been obſerved as followeth. 


ſervative: the mingling of ſeed corn with aſhes, is thought to be good: the ſow 
at the wane of "rag ooh is thought to make the corn found: it hath not bees 


you ſow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be the better. It hath been ob- 
ſerved, that the ſowing of corn with houfleek doth good. Though grain, that 


worms. Itis reported alſo, that if corn be mowed, it will make the grain longer, 
but emptier, and having more of the huſk. & | 

671. IT hath been noted, that ſeed of a year old is the beſt; and of two or 
three years is worſe ; and that which is more old is quite barren ; though (no doubt 
ſome ſeed and grains laſt better than others. The corn which in the vanning lie 
loweſt is the beſt : and the corn, which broken or bitten retaineth a little yellow. 
neſs, is better than that which is very white. 

672. IT hath been obſerved, that of all roots of herbs, the root of forrel goeth 
the fartheſt into the earth ; infomuch that it hath been known to go three cubits 
deep: and that it is the root that continueth fit (longeſt) to be ſet again, of any 
root that groweth. It is a cold and acid herb, that (as it ſeemeth) loveth the earth, 
and is not much drawn by the ſun. | | 

673. Ir hath been obſerved that ſome herbs like beſt being watered with falt 
water ; as radiſh, beet, rue, pennyroyal ; this trial would be extended to ſome 
other herbs ; eſpecialty ſuch as are ſtrong, as tarragon, muſtard-ſeed, rocket, 
and the like. | | | 

674. IT is ſtrange that is generally received, how ſome poiſonous beaſts 
affect odorate and wholeſome herbs ; as that the ſnake loveth fennel ; that the 
toad will be much under ſage; that frogs will be in cinquefoil. It may be it 
: rather the ſhade, or other coverture, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 

e herb. | 

675. Ir were a matter of great profit (fave that, I doubt, it is too conjectural to 
venture upon) if one could difcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, are like to be in 
plenty or ſcarcity, by ſome ſigns and prognoſticks in the beginning of the year: 
for as for thoſe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained for upon the 
ground; as the old relation was of Thales; who to ſhew how eaſy it was for a 
philoſopher to be rich, when he foreſaw a great plenty of olives, made a monopoly 
of them. And for ſcarcity, men may 2 profit in keeping better the old ſtore. 
Long continuance of ſnow is believed to make a fruitful year of corn: an early 
winter, or a very late winter, a barren year of corn: an open and ſerene winter, 
an ill year of fruit: theſe we have partly touched before: but other prognoſticks 
of like nature are diligently to be enquired. - 

670. THERE ſeem to bein ſome plants, ſingularities, wherein they differ from 
all other; the olive hath the oily part only on the outſide ; whereas all other fruits 
have it in the nut or kernel. The fir hath (in effect) no ſtone, nut, nor kernel; 
except you will count the little grains kernels. The pomgranate and pine- apple 
have only amongſt fruits grains diſtinct in ſeveral cells. No herbs have curſed 
leaves, but cabbage and cabbage-lettuce. None have doubled leaves, one belon ging 
to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or ſeed, but the artichoke. No flower hath that 
kind of ſpread that the woodbine hath. This may be a large field of contem- 
plation ; for it ſheweth that in the frame of nature, there is, in the producing of 
ſome ſpecies, a compoſition of matter, which happeneth oft, and may be much 
diverſified : in others, ſuch as happeneth rarely, and admitteth little variety : for 
ſo it is likewiſe in beaſts; dogs have a reſemblance with wolves and foxes; horſes 
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with aſſes; kine with buffles; hares with coneys, ec. And fo in birds: kites 
nd turtles ; black-birds with thruſhes and maviſesz crows with ravens, daws, 
But elephants and ſwine amongſt beaſts ; and the bird of pa- 
-adiſe and the peacock amongſt birds; and ſome few others, have ſcarce any 
other ſpecies that have affinity with them. a 
We leave the deſcription of plants, and their virtues, to herbals, and other 
ne books of natural hiſtory ; wherein mens diligence hath been great, even to 
curiofity : for our experiments are only ſuch, as do ever aſcend a degree to the 
deriving of cauſes, and extracting of axioms; which we are not ignorant but 
that ſome both of the ancient and modern writers, have alſo laboured ; but 
their cauſes and axioms are ſo full of imagination, and ſo infected with the old 
received theories, as they are mere inquinations of experience, and coneoct 
it not. 


Experiment ſolitary touching healing of wounds, 


677. Ir hath been obſerved by ſome of the ancients, that ſkins (eſpecially of 
rams) newly pulled off, and applied to the wounds of ſtripes, do keep them from 
ſwelling and 1 and likewiſe heal them and cloſe them up; and that 
the whites of eggs do the ſame. The cauſe is a temperate conglutination; for 
both bodies are clammy and viſcous, and do bridle the deflux of humoyrs tg 
the hurts, without penning them in too much. | | 0 


ted Experiment ſolitary touching fat diffuſed in fleſh. | 

678. You may turn (almoſt) all fleſh into a fatty ſubſtance, if you take fleſh, 
and cut it into pieces, and put the pieces into a glaſs covered with parchment ; 
and fo let the glaſs ſtand fix or ſeven hours in boiling water. It may be an 
experiment of profit for making of fat, or greaſe, for many uſes; but then it 
Miſt be of ſuch fleſh as is not edible ; as horſes, dogs, bears, foxes, badgers, etc. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ripening of drink before the time. 
5579. Ir is reported by one of the ancients, that new wine put into veſſels 
well ſtopped, and the veſſels let down into the ſea, will accelerate very much 
the making of them ripe and potable. The ſame would be tried in wort. 


* Experiment ſolitary touching pilofity and plumage. 

686. BrasTs are more hairy than men, and ſavage men more than civil; 
and the plumage of birds exceedeth the piloſity of beafts. The cauſe of the 
ſmoothneſs in men is not any abundance of heat and moiſture, though that in- 
deed cauſeth pilofity ; but there is requiſite to Jon not fo much heat and 
moiſture, as excrementitious heat and moiſture (for whatſoever aſſimilateth, goeth 
not into the hair) and excrementitious moiſture aboundeth moſt in beaſts, and 
men that are more ſavage. Much the ſame {reaſon js there of the plumage of 
birds; for birds aſſimilate leſs, and excern more than beaſts; for their excre- 
ments are ever liquid, and their fleſh (generally) more dry: beſides, they have 
not inſtruments 2 ure; and fo all the wins” {Exit ihe cr nf into 
the feathers: and therefore it is no marvel, though birds be commonly better 
meat than beaſts, becauſe their fleſh doth aſſimilate more finely, and ſecerneth 
more ſubtilly. Again, the head of man hath hair upon the firſt birth, which 
no other part of the bod hath. The cauſe may be want of perſpiration ; for 
much of the matter of hair, in the other parts of the body, goeth forth by 
inſenſible perſpiration; and beſides, the ſkull being of a mare ſolid ſybſtance, 
nouriſheth and aſſimilateth leſs, and excerneth more; and ſo likewiſe doth the 
chin. We ſee alſo, that hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands, nor 
ſoles of the feet; which are parts more perſpirable. And children likewiſe are 
not hairy, for that their ſkins are more perſpirable. ä 
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681. Bravs are of ſwifter motion than beaſts ; for the flight of many birds 
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ifter than the race of any beaſts. The cauſe is, for that the ſpirits in birds 
2 proportion, in compariſon of the bulk of their body, 4 in — 
for as for the reaſon that ſome give, that they are partly carried, whereas beaſts. 
go, that is nothing; for by that reaſon ſwimming ſhould be ſwifter than run- 
ning : and that kind of carriage alſo is not without labour of the wing. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the different clearneſs of the ſea. 7 

682. Tux ſea is clearer when the north wind bloweth, than when the ſouth 
wind. The cauſe is for that ſalt water hath a little oilineſs in the ſurface there- 
of, as appeareth in very hot days: and again, for that the ſouthern wind re- 
laxeth the water ſome what; and no water boiling is ſo clear as cold water. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the different heats of fire and boiling water. 


683. Fix RE burneth wood, making it firſt luminous; then black and brittle, 
and laſtly, broken and incinerate: ſcalding water doth none of theſe. The 
cauſe is, for that by fire the ſpirit of the body is firſt refined, and then emitted; 
whereof the refining or attenuation cauſeth the light ; and the emiſſion, firſt 
the fragility, and after the diſſolution into aſhes ; neither doth any other body 
enter: but in water the ſpirit of the body is not refined ſo much; and beſides 
part of the water entereth, which doth increaſe the ſpirit, and in- a degree ex- 
tinguiſh it: therefore we ſee that hot water will quench fire. And again we 
ſee, that in bodies wherein the water doth not much enter, but only the heat 
paſſeth, hot water worketh the effects of fire: as in eggs boiled and roaſted 
(into which the water entereth not at all) there is ſcarce difference to be diſcern- 
ed; but in fruit, and fleſh, whereinto the water entereth in ſome part, there 
is much more difference. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the qualification of heat by moiſture. 
684. Tux bottom of a veſſel of boiling water (as hath been obſerved) is not 
very much heated, ſo as men may put their hand under the veſſel and remove 
it. The cauſe is, for that the moiſture of water as it quencheth coals where 
it entereth, ſo it doth allay heat where it toucheth: and therefore note well, 
that moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bodies, without communication 
of ſome ſubſtance (as heat and cold do) yet it worketh manifeſt effects; not 
by entrance of the body, but by qualifying of the heat and cold; as we ſee in 
this inſtance: and we ſee likewiſe, that the water of things diſtilled in water 
(which they call the bath) differeth not much from the water of things diſtil- 
led by fire. We ſee alſo, that pewter-diſhes with water in them will not melt 
eaſily, but without it they will; nay we ſee more, that butter, or oil, which in 
themſelves are inflammable, yet by virtue of their moiſture will do the like. 


b d. Experiment ſolitary touching yawning. 
685. IT hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dangerous to pick one's 
ear whilſt he yawneth. The cauſe is, for that in yawning the inner parchment 
of the ear is extended, by the drawing in of the ſpirit and breath; for in yawning, 
and ſighing both, the ſpirit is firſt ſtrongly drawn in, and then ſtrongly expelled, 


Experiment ſolitary touching the hiccough. 

686. Ir hath been obſerved by the ancients, that ſneezing doth ceaſe the 

hiccough. The cauſe is, for that the motion of the hiccough is a lifting up of 
the ſtomach, which ſneezing doth ſomewhat depreſs, and divert the motion an- 
other WAY. For firſt we ſee that the hiccough cometh of fulneſs of meat 
(eſpecially in children) which cauſeth an extenſion of the ſtomach : we ſee alſo 
it is cauſed by acid meats, or drinks, which is by the pricking of the ſtomach; 
and this motion is ceaſed either by diverſion, or by detention of the ſpirits ; 
diverſion, as 1n ſneezing ; detention, as we ſee holding of the breath dot help 
ſomewhat to ceaſe the hiccough ; and putting a man into an earneſt ſtudy doth 
the like, as is commonly uſed : and vinegar put to the noſtrils, or gargarized, 
doth it alſo; for that it is aſtringent, and inhibiteth the motion of the ſpirits. 

| Experiment 
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ww 4 Experiment ſolitary touching ſneezing. 1 Ke 
687. Loox ix againſt the ſun doth induce ſneezing: The cauſe is not the 
heating of the noſtrils, for then the holding up of the noſtrils againſt the ſun, 
though one wink, would do it; but the drawing down of the moiſture of the 
brain: for it will make the eyes run with water; and the drawing of moiſture 
to the eyes, doth draw it to the noſtrils by motion of conſent; and ſo follow- 
ech ſneezing : as contrariwiſe, the tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw the 
moiſture to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by conſent ; for they alſo will water. 
But yet it hath been obſerved, that if one be about to ſneeze, the rubbing, of 
the eyes till they run with water, will prevent it. Whereof the cauſe is, for 
that the humout which was deſcending to the noſtrils, is diverted to the eyes. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the tenderneſs of the teeth, 


688. Tur teeth are more by cold drink, or the like, affected than the other 
parts, The cauſe is double; the one, for that the reſiſtance of bone to cold is 
greater than of fleſh, for that the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone reſiſteth, whereby 
the cold becometh more eager: the other is, for that the teeth are parts with- 
out blood ; whereas blood helpeth to qualify the cold ; and therefore we ſee that 
the finews are much affected with cold, for that they are parts without blood; 
ſo the bones in ſharp colds wax brittle: and therefore it hath been ſeen, that 
all contuſions of bones in hard weather are more difficult to cure. | 


Experiment ſolitary thuthing the tongue. | 
689. Ir hath been noted, that the tongue receiveth more eafily tokens of 


diſeaſes than the other parts; as of heats within, which appear moſt in the 


blackneſs of the tongue. Again, pyed cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, etc, 
The cauſe is (no doubt) the tenderneſs of the part, which thereby receiveth 
more eaſily all alterations, than any other parts of the fleſh. 


| Experiment ſolitary touching the taſte. 

690. WHEN the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things taſte ſometimes ſalt, 
chiefly bitter ; and ſometimes loathſome, but never ſweet. The cauſe is, the 
corrupting of the moiſture about the tongue, which many times turneth bitter, 
and falt, and loathſome ; but ſweet never ; for the reſt are degrees of corruption. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſome prognofticks of peſtilential ſeaſons. 

691. Ir was obſerved in the great plague of the laſt year, that there were 
ſeen in divers ditches and low grounds about London, many toads that had 
tails two or three inches long at the leaſt; whereas toads (uſually) have no tails 
at all. Which argueth a great diſpoſition to putrefaction in the ſoil and air. 


It is reported likewiſe, that roots (ſuch as carrots and parſnips) are more ſweet 
and luſcious in infectious years, than in other years. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſpecial ſimples for medicines. 

692. W1se phyſicians ſhould with all diligence enquire, what ſimples nature 
yieldeth, that have extreme ſubtile E without any mordication or acrimony : 
for they undermine that which is hard; they open that which is ſtopped and 
ſhut; and they expel that which is offenſive, gently, without too much perturba- 
tion. Of this kind are elder-flowers ; which therefore are proper for 12 ſtone: 
of this kind is the dwarf-pine; which is proper for the jaundice: of this kind 
is hartſhorn ; which is proper for agues and infections: of this kind is pony; 
which is proper for ſtoppings in the head: of this kind is fumitory ; which is 
as yo for the ſpleen: and a number of others. Generally, divers creatures 

red of putrefaction, though they be ſomewhat loathſome to take, are of this 
kind; as earth-worms, timber-ſows, ſnails, etc. And I conceive that the tro- 
chiſks of vipers (which are ſo much magnified) and the fleſh of ſnakes ſome 
ways condited, and corrected (which of late are grown into ſome credit) are of 
the ſame nature. So the parts of beaſts putrefied (as caſtoreum and muſk, * 
* + have 
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have extreme ſubtile parts) are to be placed amongſt them. We ſee alſo, that 
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ions of plants (as agarick and Jews-eat) are of greateſt virtue, Th 
Ra l. fr Hit factor i the ſubtileſt of < motions in the 1 of bod * 
and fince we cannot take down the lives of living creatures, which, ſotne of the 
Paracelſians fay (if they could be taken down) would make us immortal; the 
next is for ſubtilty of operation, to take bodies putrefied ; ſuch as may be ſafely 
taken. 
A Experiments in conſort touching Venus. | | 


693. Ir hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much uſe 6f Venus doth 
dim 1. ſight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable to generate, are (neverthe- 
leſs) alſo dim-fighted. The cauſe of dimneſs of fight in the former, is the ex- 
pence of ſpirits; in the latter, the over-moiſture of the brain: for the over. 
moiſture of the brain doth thicken the ſpirits viſual, and obſtructeth their paſ- 
fages; as we ſee by the decay in the ſight in age; where alſo the diminution of 
the fpirits concurreth as another cauſe : we ſee alſo that blindneſs cometh by 
rheums and cataracts. Now in eunuchs, there are all the notes of moiſture; 
as the ſwelling of their thighs, the looſeneſs of their belly, the ſmoothneſs of 
their ſkin, erc. | b 

694. Tux pleaſure in the act of Venus is the greateſt of the pleaſures 
of the ſenſes; the matching of it with itch is improper, though that alſo be 
pleaſing to the touch. But the cauſes are profound. Firſt, all the organs of 
the ſenſes qualify the motions of the ſpirits; and make fo many ſeveral ſpecies 
of motions, and pleaſures or diſpleaſures thereupon, as there be diverſities of 
organs. The inſtruments of fight, hearing, taſte, and ſmell, are of ſeveral 
frame ; and ſo are the parts for generation. Therefore Scaliger doth well to tnake 
the pleaſure of generation a fixth ſenſe; and if there were any other differing 
vrgans, and qualified perforations for the ſpirits to paſs, there would be more 
than the five ſenſes :* neither do we well know, whether ſome beaſts and birds 
have not ſenſes that we know not; and the very ſcent of dogs is almoſt a ſenſe 
by itſelf, Secondly, the pleaſures of the touch are greater and deeper. than 
thoſe of the other ſenſes; as we fee in warming upon cold; or refrigeration 
upon heat: for as the pains of the touch ate greater than the offences of other 
ſenſes; ſo likewife are the pleaſures. It is true, that the affecting of the ſpirits 
immediately, and (as it were) without an organ, is of the greateft pleaſure; 
which is but in two things: ſweet ſmells; and wine, and the like ſweet va- 
pours. For ſmells, we ſee their great and ſudden effect in fetching men again 
When they ſwoon: for drink, it is certain that the pleaſure of drunkenneſs is 
next the pleafure of Venus; and great joys (likewiſe) make the ſpirits move 
and touch themſelves: and the pleaſure of Venus is ſomewhat of the ſame kind. 

695. Ir hath been always obſerved, that men are more inclined to Venus in 
the winter, and women in the ſummer. The cauſe is, for that the ſpirits, in 


a body more hot and dry (as the fpirits of men ate) by the ſummer are more 


exhaled and diſſipated; and in the winter more condenſed and kept entire: 
but in bodies that are cold and moiſt (as womens are) the ſummer doth cheriſh 
the ſpirits, and calleth them forth; the winter doth dull them. Furthermore, 
the abſtinence, or intermiſſion of the uſe of Venus in moiſt and well habituate 
bodies, breedeth a number of diſeaſes ; and eſpecially dangerous impoſtumations. 
The reaſon is evident; for that it is a principal 'evacuation, eſpecially of the 
ſpirits: for of the ſpirits, there is ſcarce aty evacuation, but in Venus and ex- 
erciſe. And therefore the omiſſion of eitlier of them breedeth all diſeaſes of 
repletion. be 
Experiments in conſort touching the inſecta. 


| Tur nature of vivification is very worthy the Enquiry : and as the nature of 
things is commonly better perceived in ſmall than in great; and in imperfect, 


than in perfect; and in parts, than in whole: ſo tlie nature of vivification is 


pelt enquired in creatures 'dved of puttefaQtion. Tue oortemplation whereof 
: mn many excellent fruits. Firſt, in diſcloſing the original of Vivification. Se- 
condly, 
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condly, in diſcloſing the original of figuration. 8 Thirdl f in diſcloſing miany 
things in the nature of perfect creatures, which in them lie more hidden. And 
fourthly, in traducing, by way of operation, ſome obſervations in the ixſecta, 
ac = effects upon perfect creatures. Note, that the word inſecta agreeth not 
with the matter, but we ever uſe it for brevity's ſake, intending by it creatures 
bred of putrefaction. SED 

696. THE inſecta are found to breed out of ſeveral matters: ſome breed of 
mud or dung ; as the earth-worms, eels, ſnakes, etc. For they are both putre- 
ſactions: for water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preſerve itſelf : and for 
dung, all excrements are the refuſe and putrefaQtions of nouriſhment. Some 
breed in wood, both growing and cut down. Quaere, in what woods moſt, 
and at what ſeaſons? We ſee that the worms with many feet, which round 
themſelves into balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber, but not in the tim- 
ber z and they are ſaid to be found alſo (many times) in gardens, where no logs 
are. But it ſeemeth their generation requireth a coverture, both from ſun, and 
rain or dew z as the timber is; and therefore they are not venomous, but (con- 
trariwiſe) are held by the phyſicians to clarify the blood. It is obſerved alſo, 
that cimices are found in the holes of bed- ſides. Some breed in the hair of living 
creatures; as lice and tikes; which are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, and ſome- 
what arefied by the hair. The excrements of living creatures do not only breed 
inſecta when they are excerned, but alſo while they are in the body; as in worms, 
whereto children are moſt ſubject, and are chiefly in the guts. And it hath been 
lately obſerved by phyſicians, that in many peſtilent diſeaſes, there are worms 
found in the upper parts of the body, where excrements are not, but only hu- 
mours putrefied. Fleas breed ee of ſtraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moiſture ; or the chamber and bed-ſtraw kept cloſe, and not aired. 
It is received, that they are killed by ſtrewing wormwood in the rooms. And 
it is truly obſerved, that bitter things are apt rather to kill, than engender pu- 
trefaction; and they be things that. are fat or ſweet, that are apteſt to putrefy. 
There is a worm that breedeth in meal, of the ſhape of a large white maggot, 
which is given as a great dainty to nightingales. The moth breedeth upon cloth, 
and other lanifices ; eſpecially if they be laid up dankiſh and wet. It delight- 
eth to be about the flame of a candle. There is a worm called a wevil, bred 
under ground, and that feedeth upon roots; as parſnips, carrots, etc. Some 
| breed in waters, eſpecially ſhaded, but they muſt be ſtanding waters; as the 
water-ſpider that hath fix legs. The fly called the gad-fly, breedeth of ſome- 
what that ſwimmeth upon the top of the water, and is moſt about ponds. There 
is a worm that breedeth of the dregs of wine decayed ; which afterwards (as is 
obſerved by ſome of the ancients) turneth into a gnat. It hath been obſerved 
by the ancients, that there is a worm that breedeth in old ſnow, and is of co- 
lour reddiſh, and dull of motion, and dieth ſoon after it cometh out of ſnow. 
Which ſhould ſhew, that ſnow hath in it a ſecret warmth; for elſe it could 
hardly vivify. And the reaſon of the dying of the worm, may be the ſudden 
exhaling of that little ſpirit, as ſoon as it cometh out of the cold, which had 
ſhut it in. For as butterflies quicken with heat, which were benumbed with 
cold; fo ſpirits may .exh:le with heat, which were preſerved in cold. It is af- 
firmed both by the ancient and modern obſervation, that in furnaces of copper 
and braſs, where chalcites (which is vitriol) is often caſt in to mend the working, 
there riſeth ſuddenly a fly, which ſometimes moveth as if it took hold on the 
walls of the furnace; ſometimes is ſeen moving in the fire below; and dieth pre- 
ſently as ſoon as it is out of the furnace: which is a noble inſtance, and wor thy 
to be weighed; for it ſheweth, that as well violent heat of fire, as the gentle 
heat of living creatures, will vivify, if it have matter proportionable. Now the 
great axiom of vivification is, that there muſt be heat to dilate the ſpirit of the 
body; an active ſpirit to be dilated; matter viſcous or tenacious to hold in the 
ſpirit; and that matter to be put forth and figured. Now a ſpirit dilated by ſo 
ardent a fire as that of the furnace, as ſoon as ever it cooleth never ſo little, 
congealeth preſently. And (no doubt) this action is furthered by the chalcites, 
which hath a ſpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chemical 
Vor. 1. Nnn trials, 
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| Fas wa cory” For otherwiſe, where no contraction is needful, weight hin- 
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trials, Briefly, moſt things putrefied bring forth inſccla of ſeveral names; but 
we will not take upon us now to enumerate them all. PAY | 

69. Tur inſecla have been noted by the ancients to feed little: but this hath 
not been diligently obſerved ; for graſhoppers eat up the green of Whole coun. 
tries; and ſilk-worms devour leaves ſwiftly; and ants make great provifion, It 
is true, that creatures that ſleep and reſt much, eat little; as dormice, and bats, 
ec. They are all without blood: which may be, for that the Juice of their bodies i 
almoſt all one; not blood, and fleſh, and ſkin, and bone, as in perfect creatures 
the integral parts have extreme variety, but the ſimilar arts little. It is true, 
that they have (ſome of them) a diaphragm and an inteſtine; and they have aj 
ſkins; which in moſt of the inſecta are caſt often. They are not (generally) of long 
life : yet bees have been known to live ſeven years: and ſnakes are thought, the 
rather for the caſting of their ſpoil, to live till they be old: and eels, which many 
times breed of putrefaction, will live and grow very long: and thoſe that inter. 
change from worms to flies in the ſummer, and from flies to worms in the winter, 
3 kept in boxes four years at the leaſt. Vet there are certain flies that are 
called ephemera that live but a day. The cauſe is the exility of the ſpirit, or per- 
haps the abſence of the ſun ; for that if they were brought in, or kept cloſe, they 
might live longer. Many of the inſecia (as butterflies, and other flies) revive caf h 
when they ſeem dead, being brought to the ſun, or fire. The cauſe whereof is 
the diffuſion of the vital ſpirit, and the eaſy dilating of it by a little heat. They 
ſtir a good while after their heads are off, or that they be cut in pieces; which is 
cauſed alſo, for that their vital ſpirits are more diffuſed throughout all their parts, 
and leſs confined to organs, than in perfect creatures. 

698. Tux inſecta have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; and 
whereas ſome of the ancients have ſaid that their motion is indeterminate, and their 
imagination indefinite, it is negligently obſerved ; for ants go right forwards to 
their hills; and bees do (admirably) know the way from a flowery heath two or 
three miles off to their hives. It may be, gnats and flies have their imagination 
more mutable and giddy, as ſmall birds likewiſe have. It is ſaid by ſome of the 
ancients, that they have only the ſenſe of feeling, which is manifeſtly untrue; for 
if they go pak to a place, they muſt needs have ſight ; beſides, they de- 
light more in one flower or herb than in another, and therefore have taſte : and 
bees are called with ſound upon braſs, and therefore they have hearing ; which 
ſheweth likewiſe, that though their ſpirit be diffuſed, yet there is a ſeat of their 
ſenſes in their head. | 

OTHER obſervations concerning the inſecta, together with the enumeration of 
r refer to that place, where we mean to handle the title of animals in 
general. 


Experiment ſolitary touching leaping. 


699. A MAN leapeth better with weights in his hands than without. The 
cauſe is, for that the weight (if it be proportionable) ſtrengtheneth the ſinews by 


dereth. we ſee in horſe-races, men are curious to foreſee that there be not 
the leaſt weight upon the one horſe more than upon the other. In leaping with 
weights the arms are firſt caſt backwards, and then forwards, with ſo much the 
gromer force; for the hands go backward before they take their riſe. Quaere, if 
e contrary motion of the ſpirits, immediately before the motion we intend, doth 
not cauſe the ſpirits as it were to break forth with more force? as breath allo, 
drawn and kept in, cometh forth more forcibly : and in caſting of any thing, 
the arms, to make a greater ſwing, are firſt caſt backward. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the e and diſpleaſures of the ſenſes, eſpecially 
aring. 
700. Or muſical tones and unequal ſounds we haye ſpoken before; but touch- 
ing the pleaſure and diſpleaſure of the ſenſes, not ſo fully. Harſh ſounds, as of 2 
1 when it 1s * grinding of one ſtone againſt another; ſqueaking or 
ſhrieking noiſe ; make a ſhivering or horror in the body, and ſet the * 
0 5 edge. 
5 
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edge. The cauſe is, for that the objects of the ear do affect the ſpirits (immedi- 
. 5 moſt with 2 ure and offence. We ſee there is no colour that affecteth 
the eye much with diſpleaſure: there be ſights that are horrible, becauſe they ex- 
2 memory of things that are odious, or fearful ; but the ſame things painted 
4 little affect. As for ſmells, taſtes, and touches, they be things that do affect by 
a participation, or im ulſion of the body of the object. So it is found alone that 
doth immediately and incorporeally affect moſt; this is moſt manifeſt in muſick, 
and concords and diſcords in muſick: for all ſounds, whether they be ſharp or 
flat, if they be ſweet, have a roundneſs and equality; and if they be Hatſh, are 


unequal : for a diſcord itſelf is but a harſhneſs of divers ſounds meeting. It is 
true, that inequality not ſtayed upon, but paſſing, is rather an encicafs of {weet- 


neſs; as in the purling of a wreathed ſtring; and in the raucity of a trurgpet;* and 
in the nightingale-pipe of a regal; and in a diſcord ſtraight falling upon'a concord; 
but if you ſtay upon it, it is offenſive : and therefore there be thief: three degrees 
of pleaſing and diſpleaſing in ſounds, ſweet ſounds, diſcords, and harſh ſounds, 
which we call by divers names, as ſhrieking or grating, ſuch as we now ſpeak of. 
As for the ſetting of the teeth on edge, we ſee plainly what an intercourſe there 
is between the teeth and the organ of the hearing, by the taking of the end of a 
bow between the teeth, and ſtriking upon the ſtring. 
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CENTURY VII. 


Experiment folitary touching veins of medieinal earth. 


701. HERE be minerals and foſſils in great variety; but of veins of earth 

| medicinal, but few: the chief are, terra lemnia, terra ſigillata com: 
munis, and bolus armenus; whereof terra lemnia is the chief. The virtues of them 
are, for curing of wounds, ſtanching of blood, ſtopping of fluxes, and rheums, 
and arreſting te ſpreading of poiſon, infection, and putrefaction : and they have 
of all other ſimples the perfecteſt and pureſt quality of drying, with little or nb 
mixture of any other quality. Yet it 1s true, that the bole-armoniack is the moſt 


cold of them, and that terra lemnia is the moſt hot; for which cauſe the iſland 


Lemnos, where it is digged, was in the old fabulous ages conſecrated to Vulcan, 


Experiment ſolitary touching the growth of ſponges. 


702. ABOUT the bottom of the Straits are gathered great quantities of ſponges, 
which are gathered from the ſides of rocks, being as it were a large but tough 
moſs. It is the more to be noted, becauſe that there be but few ſubſtances, 
plant-like, that grow deep within the ſea; for they are gathered ſometimes fifteen 
| fathom deep: and when they are laid on ſhore, they ſeem to be of great bulk; 

but cruſhed together, will be tranſported in a very ſmall room. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſea-fiſh put in freſh waters. 

703. IT ſeemeth, that fiſh that are uſed to the ſalt water, do nevertheleſs delight 
more in freſh, We ſee, that ſalmons and ſmelts love to get into rivers, though 
it be againſt the ſtream. At the haven of Conſtantinople you ſhall have great 
2 of fiſh that come from the Euxine ſea, that when they come into the 

reſh water, do inebriate and turn up their bellies, ſo as you may take them with 
your hand. I doubt there hath not been ſufficient experiment made of putting 
ſea-fiſh into freſh water, ponds, and pools. It is a thing of great uſe and pleaſure; 
for ſo you may have them new at ſome good diſtance from the ſea : and beſides, 
it may be, the fiſh will eat the pleaſanter, and may fall to breed. And it is ſaid, 
that Colcheſter oiſters, which are put into pits, where the ſea gocth and cometh 


(but yet ſo, that there is a freſh water coming alſo to them when the ſea voideth) 
become by that means fatter, and more grown. 


Experiment ſolitary touching attraction by fimilitude of ſubſtance. 

704. Tre Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible ſhoot; inſomuch as it hath been 
known, that the arrow hath pierced a ſteel target, or a piece of braſs of two inches 
thick : but that which is more ſtrange, the arrow, if it be headed with wood, 
hath been known to pierce through a piece of wood of cight inches thick. And 


it is certain, that we had in uſe at one time, for ſea fight, ſhort arrows, which 


they called ſprights, without any other heads, ſave wood ſharpened ; which were 
diſcharged out of muſkets, and would pierce through the ſides of ſhips where a 
bullet would not pierce. But this dependeth upon one of the greateſt ſecrets in all 
nature; which is, that ſimilitude of ſubſtance will cauſe attraction, where the 


body is wholly freed from the motion of gravity : for if that were taken away, 
lead would draw 


without the help of the load-ſtone. But this ſame motion of weight or gravity 
(which is a mere motion of the matter, and hath no affinity with the form, or 


kind) 


F 


drawn gold, and iron would draw iron, 
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kind) doth kill the other motion, except itſelf be killed by a violent motion, as in theſe 
i ances of arrows; for then the motion of attraction by ſimilitude of ſubſtance 
beginneth toſhew itſelf, But we ſhall handle this point of nature fully in due place. 


Experiment ſolitary touching certain drinks in 7: urkey. 
705. THEY have in Turkey and the caſt certain confections, which they call 
ſervets, which are like to candied conſerves, and are made of ſugar and lemons, 
or ſugar and citrons, or ſugar and violets, and ſome other flowers ; and ſome mix- 
ture of amber for the more delicate perſons : and thoſe they diſſolve in water, 
and thereof make their drink, becauſe they are forbidden wine by their law, But 
Ido much marvel, that no Engliſhman, or Dutchman, or German, doth ſet up 
brewing in Conſtantinople ; conſidering they have ſuch quantity of barley. For 
as for the general ſort of men, frugality may be the cauſe of drinking water ; for 
that it is no ſmall ſaving, to pay nothing for one's drink; but the better fort might 
well be at the coſt. And yet I wonder the leſs at it, becauſe I ſee France, Italy, 
or Spain, have not taken into uſe beer or ale ; which (perhaps) if they did, would 
better both their healths and their complexions. It is likely it would be matter of 
great gain to any that ſhould begin it in Turkey. | 5 


Experiments in conſort touching ſweat. | 


706. In bathing in hot water, ſweat (nevertheleſs) cometh not in the parts under 
«che water. The cauſe is; firſt, for that ſweat is a kind of colliquation ; and that 
kind of colliquation is not made either by an over-dry heat, or an over-moiſt 
heat: for over-moiſture doth ſomewhat extinguiſh the heat, as we ſee that even 
hot water quencheth fire; and over-dry heat ſhutteth the pores : and therefore men 
will ſooner ſweat covered before the fun, or fire, than if they ſtood naked: and 
earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a ſweat. more daintily 
than brick-bats hot. Secondly, hot water doth cauſe evaporation from the ſkin ; 
ſo as it ſpendeth the matter in thoſe parts under the water, before it iſſueth in 
ſweat. Again, ſweat cometh more plentifully, if the heat be encreaſed by de- 
grees, than if it be greateſt at firſt, or equal. The cauſe is, for that the pores are 
better opened by a gentle heat, than by a more violent; and by their opening, the 
ſweat iſſueth more abundantly. And therefore phyſicians may do well when they 
provoke ſweat in bed by bottles, with a decoction of ſudorifick herbs in hot water, 
to make two degrees of heat in the bottles; and to lay in the bed the leſs heated 
firſt, and after half an hour, the more heated. | 
707. SWEAT is falt in taſte ; the cauſe is, for that that part of the nouriſh- 
ment which is freſh and ſweet, turneth into blood and fleſh; and the ſweat is 
only that part which is ſeparate and excerned. Blood alſo raw hath ſome ſaltneſs 
more than fleſh ; becauſe the aſſimilation into fleſh is not without a little and ſub- 
tile excretion from the blood. 
708. SWEAT cometh forth more out of the upper parts of the body than the 
lower; the reaſon is, becauſe thoſe parts are more repleniſhed with ſpirits ; and 
the 7 are they that put forth ſweat : beſides, they are leſs fleſhy, and ſweat 
—_ (ny) out of the parts that are leſs fleſhy, and more dry; as the forehead 
and bre | 

709. Mexx ſweat more in ſleep than waking ; and yet ſleep doth rather ſtay 
other fluxions, than cauſe them; as rheums, foaknels of the body, etc. The 
cauſe is, for that in ſleep the heat and ſpirits do naturally move inwards, and there 


and irritate ; and thereby expelleth ſweat. 

10. CoLD ſweats are (many times) mortal, and near death; and always ill, 
and ſuſpeCted ; as in great fears, hypochondriacal paſſions, etc. The cauſe is, for 
that cold ſweats come by a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits, whereby the 
moiſture of the body, which heat did keep firm in the parts, ſevereth and iflueth out. 

711. IN thoſe diſeaſes which cannot be diſcharged by ſweat, ſweat is ill, and 
rather to be ſtayed; as in diſeaſes of the lungs, and fluxes of the belly: but in 
thoſe diſeaſes which are expelled by ſweat, it eaſeth and lighteneth ; as in agues, 
peſtilences, etc, The cauſe is, for that ſweat in the latter ſort is partly critical, 

Vor. I. 000 5 and 


reſt. But when they are collected once within, the heat becometh more violent 
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and ſendeth forth the matter that offendeth ; but in the former, it either proòeedeth 
from the labour of the ſpirits, which ſheweth them oppreſſed; or from motion of 
conſent, when nature not able to expel the diſeaſe where it is ſeated, moveth to 


an expulſion indifferent over all the body. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the glow-worm. , 
712. Tux nature of the glow-worm is hitherto not well obſerved. Thus much 
we ſee ; that they breed chiefly in the hotteſt months of ſummer ; and that th 
breed not in cham ain, but in aſhes and hedges. Whereby it wy be conceived, 
that the ſpirit of them is very fine, and not to be refined but by ſummer heats; 
and again, that by reaſon of the fineneſs, it doth eaſily exhale. In 91 and the 
hotter countries, there is a fly they call Lucciole, that ſhineth as the glow-worm 
doth; and it may be is the fling glow-worm. But that fly is chiefly upon fens 
and marſhes. But yet the two former obſervations hold; for they are not ſeen 
but in the heat of ſummer 3 and ſedge, or other green of the fens, give as good 
ſhade as buſhes. It may be the glow-worms of the cold countries ripen not ſo 
far as to be winged. | | egg 


Experiments in conſort touching the impreſſions, 
make upon the body. | 


713- Tur paſſions of the mind work * the 
Fear cauſeth paleneſs, trembling, the nding of the hair upright, Rariing, 
and ſhrieking. The paleneſs 15 cauſed, for that the blood runneth inward to 
ſaccour the heart. The trembling 1s cauſed, for that through the flight of the 
ſpirits :nward, the outward parts are deſtituted, and not ſuſtained. Standing up- 
right of the hair is cauſed, for that by the ſhatting of the pores of the ſkin, the hair 
that lieth aſlope muſt needs riſe. Starting is both an a prehenſion of the thing 
feared (and in that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking) an likewiſe an inquiſition in 
the beginning, hat the matter ſhould be (and in that kind it is a motion of 
erection) and therefore when a man would liſten ſaddenly to any thing, he 
flarteth; for the ſtarting is an erection of the 1 grw to attend. Shrieking is an 
appetite of expelling that which ſuddenly ſtrik 
that many motions, though they be unprofitable to expel that which hurteth 
yet they are offers of nature, and cauſe motions by conſent ; as in groaning, or 
crying upon pain. | | 
714. GRIEF and pain cauſe ſighing, ſobbing, groaning, ſcreaming, and roat- 
ing; tears, diſtorting of the face, grinding the teeth, ſweating. Sighing is 
cauſed by the drawing in of a greater quantity of breath to refreſh the heart that 
Laboureth ; like a great draught when one is thirſty. Sobbing is the fame thing 
ſtronger. Groaning, and ſcreaming, and roaring, are cauſed by an appetite of 
expulſion, as hath been ſaid : for when the ſpirits cannot expel the thing that 
hurteth, in their ſtrife to do it, by motion of conſent, they expel the voice. And 
this is when the ſpirits yield, and give over to refiſt : for if one do conſtantly reſiſt 
ain, he will not groan. Tears are cauſed by a contraction of the ſpirits of the 
r which contraction by conſequence aſtringech the morfture of the brain, 
and thereby ſendeth tears into the eyes. And this contraction, or compreſſion, 
cauſeth alſo wringing of the hands; for wringing is 2 geſture of expreſſion of 
moiſture. The diſtorting of the face 1s cauſed by a contention, firſt to bear and 
reſiſt, and then to expel ; which maketh the parts knit firſt, and afterwards open. 
Grinding of the teeth 1s cauſed (likewiſe) by a gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits 
together to reſiſt, which maketh the teeth alſo to fit hard one againft another. 
Sweating is alſo a compound motion, by the labour of the ſpirits, firſt to refill, 
and then to So ES | 
715. Joy cauſeth a chea ulneſs and vigour in the eyes, ing, leapin 
dancing, and ſometimes tears. All theſe kn the ffs. of Bon, 4 
coming forth of the ſpirits into the outward parts; which maketh them more 
| my and ſtirring. We know it hath been ſeen, that exceſſive ſudden joy hath 
cauſed preſent death, while the ſpirits did ſpread fo much as they could not retire 
again. As for tears, they are the effects of compreſſion of the moiſture of the brain, 


upon 
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upon dilatation of the ſpirits. For compreſſion of the ſpirits worketh an expreſſion : 


che moiſture of the brain by conſent, as hath been ſaid in grief. But then 


in joy, it worketh it diverſly ; vig. by propulſion of the moiſture, when the 
ſpirits dilate, and occupy more room. | | f 
710. ANGER cauſeth paleneſs in ſome, and the going and coming of the 
colour in others: alſo trembling in ſome; ſwelling, foaming at the mouth, 
ſtamping bending of the fiſt, Paleneſs, and going and coming of the colour, 
are ut by the burning of the ſpirits about the heart; which to refreſh them- 
ſelves, call in more ſpirits from the outward parts. And if the paleneſs be alone, 
without ſending forth the colour again, it is commonly joined with ſome fear ; 
but in many there is no paleneſs at all, but contrariwiſe redneſs about the cheeks 
and gills; which is by the ſending forth of the ſpirits in an appetite to revenge. 
Trembling in anger is likewiſe by a calling in of the ſpirits; and is commonly 
when anger is joined with fear. Swelling is cauſed, both by a dilatation of the 
ſpirits by over-heating, and by a liquefaction or boiling of the humours there- 
upon. Foaming at the mouth is from the ſame cauſe, being an ebullition. 
Stamping, and bending of the fiſt, are cauſed by an imagination of the act of 
revenge. 


717, Licnr diſpleaſure or diſlike cauſeth Taking of the head, frowning 
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and knitting of the brows. Theſe effects ariſe from the fame cauſes that trembling 
and horror do; namely, from the retiring of the ſpirits, but in a leſs degree. 
For the ſhaking of the head is but a flow and definite trembling ; and is a geſture 
of flight ab: and we ſce alſo, that a diſlike cauſeth (often) that geſture of 
the hand, which we uſe when we refuſe a thing, or warn it away. The frown- 
ing and knitting of the brows is a gathering, or ſerring of the ſpizits, to reſiſt 
in ſome meaſure. And we {ee allo this knitting of the brows will follow upon 
earneſt ſtudying, or cogitation of any thing, though it be without diſlike. 
718. SHAME cauſeth bluſhing, and caſting down of the eyes. Bluſhing is 
the reſort of blood to the face; which in the paſſion of ſhame is the part Hat 
laboureth moſt. And although the bluſhing will be ſeen in the whole breaſt if 
it be naked, yet that is but in paſſage to the face. As for the caſting down of 
the eyes, it proceedeth of the reverence a man beareth to other men ; whereby, 
When he is aſhamed, he cannot endure to look firmly upon others: and we 
Tee, that bluſhing, and the caſting down of the eyes 4 , are more when we 
come before many; ore Pompeii quid mollius ? nunguam non coram pluribus eru- 
buit : and likewiſe when we come before great or reyerend perſons. 
719. Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears; and a flexion or caft of the eye aſide. 
Tears come from the ſame cauſe that they do in grief: for pity is but grief in 
another's behalf. The caſt of the eye is a geſture of averſion, or lothneſs to 
behold the object of pity. $94 | 
729, WonneR cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable poſture of the body; j 
caſting up of the eyes to heaven ; and lifting up of the hands. For aſtoniſh- I 
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ment, it is cauſed by the fixing of the mind upon one object of cogitation, 
whereby it doth not ſpatiate and tranſcur, as it uſeth ; for in wonder the ſpirits 


Aly not, as in fear; but only ſettle, and are made leſs apt to move. As for the 
Caſting up of the eyes, and 


lifting up of the hands, it is à kind of appeal t a 

the Deity, which is the author, by £5 and providence; of france AS | 
721. LAUGHING cauſeth a dilatation of the mouth and lips; a continued ex- 

org of the breath, with the loud noiſe, which 4 7 the interjection of 

laughing; ſhaking of the breaſts and ſides; running of the eyes with water, if 

it be violent and continued. Wherein fiſt it is to be underſtood, that laughing 

3s Farce (properly) a paſſion, but hath its ſource from the intelle&; for in laugh- 

ing there ever precedeth a conceit of ſomewhat ridiculous. And therefore it is 

Proper to man. Secondly, that the cauſe of laughing is but a light touch of 

the ſpirits, and not ſo deep an impreſſion as in other paſſions. And therefore 

(that which hath no affinity with the paſſions of the mind) it is moved, and 

that in great vehemency, only by tickling ſome parts of the body : and we ſee 

that men even in a grieved tate of mind, * cannot ſometimes forbear laugh- 


ing. Thirdly, It is ever joined with ſome degree of delight: and erefore ex- 
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that things come upon them; they ſee not well things afar off; thoſe things 
things double. The cauſe of the imagination that things turn round, is, for 


motion of the object, make the ſame appearances; and for the ſwift motion 
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tlaration hath ſome affinity with joy, though it be a much lighter motion; 
N ta gaudium. ou "thi that the object of it is deem, abſurdity, 
ſhrewd turns, and the like. Now to ſpeak of the cauſes of the effects before 
mentioned, whereunto theſe general notes give ſome light. F or the dilatation 
of the mouth and lips, continued expulſion of the breath and voice, and ſhaking 
of the breaſt and Les, they proceed (all) from the dilatation of the ſpirits; 
eſpecially being ſudden. 80 li ewiſe, the running of the eyes with water (as 
hath been formerly touched, where we * of the tears of joy and grief) is 
an effect of dilatation of the ſpirits. And for ſuddenneſs, it is a great part of 
the matter: for we ſee, that any ſhrewd turn that lighteth upon another; cr 
any deformity, etc. moveth laughter in the inſtant ; which after a little time it 
doth not. So we cannot laugh at any thing after it is ſtale, but whilſt it is new: 
and even in tickling, if you tickle the ſides, and give warning; of give a hard 
or continued touch, it doth not move laughter ſo much. | 

722. LusT cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes, and priapiſm. The cauſe of 
both theſe is, for that in luſt, the ſight and the touch are the things deſired , 
and therefore the ſpirits reſort to thoſe parts which are moſt affected. And note 
well in general (for that great uſe may be made of the obſervation) that (ever. 
more) the ſpirits, in all paſſions, reſort moſt to the parts that labour moſt, or 
are moſt affected. As in the laſt which hath been mentioned, they reſort to the 
eyes and venereous parts: in fear and anger to the heart: in ſhame to the face; 
and in light diſlikes to the head. | | 


Experiments in conſort touching drunkenneſs. 

723. IT hath been obſerved by the ancients, and is yet believed, that the 
ſperm of drunken men is unfruitful. The cauſe is, for that it is over-moiſtened, 
and wanteth ſpiſſitude: and we have a merry ſaying, that they that go drunk 
to bed get daughters. 

724. DRUNKEN men are taken with a plain defect, or deſtitution in voluntary 
motion. They reel; they tremble; they cannot ſtand, nor ſpeak ſtrongly. The 
cauſe is, for that the ſpirits of the wine oppreſs the ſpirits animal, and occupats 
part of the place where they are; and ſo make them weak to move. And there- 
fore drunken men are apt to fall aſleep: and opiates, and ſtupefactives (as pop- 
Py, henbane, hemlock, etc.) induce a kind of drunkenneſs by the groſſneſs of 
their vapour ; as wine doth by the quantity of the vapour. Beſides, they rob 
the ſpirits animal of their matter, b on they are nouriſhed : for the ſpirits 
of the wine prey upon it as well as they: and fo they make the ſpirits leſs ſup- 
ple and apt to move. 

725. DRUNKEN men imagine every thing turneth round ; they imagine allo 


that they ſee near hand, they ſee out of their place; and (ſometimes) they ſeo 


that the ſpirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed by the vapour of the wine 
(for any liquid body upon compreſſion, turneth, as we ſee in water) and it is 
all one to the fight, whether the viſual ſpirits move, or the object moveth, or 
the medium moveth. And we ſee that long turning round breedeth the ſame 
imagination. The cauſe of the imagination that things come upon them is, for 
that the ſpirits viſual themſelves draw back; which maketh the object ſeem to 
come on; and beſides, when they ſee things turn round, and move, fear maketh 
them think they come upon them. The cauſe that they cannot ſee things afar 
off, is the weakneſs of the ſpirits ; for in every megrim, or vertigo, there is an 
obtenebration joined with a ſemblance of turning round; which we ſee alſo in 
the lighter ſort of ſwoonings. The cauſe of ſeeing things out of their place, 
is the refraction of the ſpirits viſual ; for the vapour is as an unequal medium ; 
and it is as the fight of things out of place in water. The cauſe of ſeeing 
things double is, the ſwift and unquiet motion of the ſpirits (being oppreſſed) 
to and fro; for (as was ſaid before) the motion of the ſpirits viſual, and the 


of the object, we ſee, that if you fillip a lute-ſtring, it ſheweth double or on 
| f ; 726. N. 
3 
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720. MEN are ſooner drunk with ſmall draughts than with great. And again, | 

wine ſugared inebriateth leſs than wine — The cauſe of the former is, for 

that the wine deſcendeth not ſo faſt to the bottom of the ſtomach, but maketh- 

longer ſtay in the upper part of the ſtomach, and ſendeth vapours faſter tothe? = 
head ; and therefore inebriateth ſooner. And for the fame reaſon, ſops in wine 
(quantity for quantity) inebriate more than wine of itſelf. The cauſe of the 

latter is, for that the ſu doth inſpiſſate the ſpirits of the wine, and maketh 

them not ſo eaſy to reſolve into vapour. Nay farther, it is thought to be ſome 

remedy. againſt inebriating, if wine ſugared be taken after wine pure. And the 

fame effect is wrought either by oil, or milk, taken upon much drinking. 
Experiment ſolitary touching the belp or hurt of wine, "though moderately uſed. 
727. Tus uſe of wine in dry and conſumed bodies is hurtful ; in moiſt and 
full bodies it is good. The cauſe is, for that the ſpirits of the wine do prey 
upon the dew or radical moiſture (as they term it) of the body, and ſo deceive 
the animal ſpirits. But where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperfluous; there 
wine helpeth to digeſt, and deſiccate the moiſture:. 1 A to 


— — 
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Experiment ſelitary touching caterpillars. : - - 
728. Tux caterpillar is one of the moſt general of worms, and breedeth of 
dew and leaves; for we ſee infinite number of caterpillars which breed upon 
trees and hedges, by. which the leaves of the trees or hedges are in great part 
conſumed; as well by their brecding out of the leaf, as by their feeding upon 
the leaf. They breed in the ſpring chiefly, becauſe then there is both dew and 
leaf. And they breed commonly when the eaſt winds have much blown ; the 
cauſe whereof is, the dryneſs of that wind ;, for to all vivification upon putre- 
faction, it is requiſite the matter be not too moiſt : and therefore we ſee they 
have cobwebs about them, which is a ſign of a ſlimy dryneſs ;- as we ſee upon 
the ground, whereupon, by dew and ſun, cobwebs breed all over. We ſee 
alſo the green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roſes, eſpecially not 
blown, where the dew ſticketh ; but eſpecially caterpillars, both the greateſt, 
and the moſt, breed upon cabbages, which have a fat leaf, and 'apt to puttefy. 
The caterpillar towards the end of ſummer waxeth volatile, and turneth to a 
butterfly, or perhaps ſome other fly. There is a caterpillar that hath a fur or 
down upon it, and ſeemeth to have affinity with the filk-worm. _: -: 


Experiment ſolitary touching the flies cantharides. 
729. Tux flies cantharides are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but peculiar to 
certain fruit trees; as are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild briar; all 
which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit that hath a kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs: 
for the fig hath a milk in it, that is ſweet and corroſive ; the pine-apple hath 
a kernel that is ſtrong and abſterſive: the fruit of the briar is ſaid to make chil- 
dren, or thoſe that eat them, ſcabbed. And therefore, no marvel though can- 
tharides have ſuch a corroſive. and cauteriſing quality; for there is not any other 
of the inſecta, but is bred of a duller matter. The body of the canthorides is 
bright coloured; and it may be, that the delicate-coloured dragon-flies may have 
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likewiſe ſome corroſive quality. 


EN | Experiments in conſort touching laſſitude. A 
: - 730. Las$ITUDE is remedied by bathing, or anvinting with oil and warm 
water. The cauſe is, for that all laſſitude is a kind of contuſion, and compreſ- 
tion of the parts; and bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; 
and the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them alone; becauſe 
Water entereth better into the pores, and oil after entry ſoftneth better. It is 
found alſo, that the taking of tobacco doth help and diſcharge laſſitüde. The 
reaſon whereof is, partly, becauſe by chearing or comforting of the ſpirits, it 
openeth the parts compreſſed or contuſed; and chiefly, becauſe it refreſheth the 
ſpirits by the opiate virtue thereof, and ſo diſchargeth wearineſs, as ſleep like- 
wiſe doth. r force et eee e eee 65408 
Vor. I. P p p 4 731. Ix 


f hill, che knees will be moſt weary; in going d 
ll che Wege. The cut i, for that in the liſe of the feet, when a man ger 
up the hill, the weight of the body heareth moſt upon the knees; and in going 
down the hill, upon the thighs. 


| Experiment ſolitary touching the caſting of the ſezn and ſhell in ſome creatures, 

742. Tur caſting of the ſkin is bythe ancients.compared to the breaking of the 
fecundine ; or caul, but not rightly : for that were to make every caſting of the 
{kin a new birth: and beſides, the ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped 
according to the parts, but the {kin is ſhaped according to the parts. The crea. 
tures that caſt their ſkin are, the ſnake, the viper, the graſhopper, the lizard, the 
filk-worm, etc. Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are, the lobſter, the crab, the craw- 
fiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, the tortoiſe, etc. The old ſkins are found, 
but the old ſhells never: ſo as it is like they ſcale off, and crumble away by de- 

ees. And they are known by the extreme tenderneſs and ſoftneſs of the new 
ſhell, and ſometimes by the freſhneſs of the colour of it. The cauſe of the caſting 
of ſkin and ſhell ſhould ſeem to he the great quantity of matter in thoſe crea. 
tures that is fit to make ſkin or ſhell: and again, the looſeneſs of the ſkin or ſhell, 
that ſticketh not cloſe to the fleſh. For it is certain, that it is the new ſkin or 
ſhell that putteth off the old: ſo we ſee, that in deer it is the young horn that 
putteth off the old; and in birds, the young feathers put off the old: and ſo birds 
that have much matter for their beak, caſt their beaks, the new beak putting off 
the old. = 


Experiments in conſort taucling the poſtures of the body. 
733. Lyix not erect, but hollow, which is in the making of the bed ; or 
with the legs gathered up, which is in the poſture of the body, is the more whole- 
ſome. The reaſon is, the better comforting of the ſtomach, which is by that 
leſs penſile: and we ſee that in weak ſtomachs, the laying up of the legs high, 
and the knees almoſt to the mouth, helpeth and comforteth. We ſee alſo So 
22 notwithſtanding their miſery otherwiſe, are commonly fat and 
ſby ; and the reaſon is, becauſe the ſtomach is eee ſomewhat in ſitting, 
and is penſile in ſtanding or going. And therefore, tor prolongation of life, it is 
good to chuſe thoſe exerciſes where the limbs move more than the ſtomach and 
ly; as in rowing, and in ſawing, being ſet. | 
734. MecRrims and giddineſs are rather when we riſe after long fitting, than 
while we fit. The cauſe is, for that the vapours, which were gathered by ſitting, 
by the ſudden motion, fly more up into the head. 
735. LEANING long upon any part maketh it numb, and, as we call it, aſleep. 
The cauſe is, for that the compreſſion of the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to have 
free acceſs; and therefore when we come out of it, we feel a ſtinging or pricking, 
which is the re- entrance of the ſpirits. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching peſtilential years. 

736. IT hath been noted, that thoſe years are peſtilential and unwholeſome, 
when there are great numbers of frogs, flies, locuſts, etc. The cauſe is plain; 
for that thoſe creatures being engender'd of putrefaction, when they abound, ſhew 
ageneral diſpoſition of the year, and conſtitution of the air, to diſeaſes of putrefaction. 
And the fame prognoſtick (as hath been ſaid before) holdeth, if you find worms 
in oak-apples : for the conſtitution of the air appeareth more ſubtilly in any of 


Experiment ſolitary touching the progneſticks of hard winters. 

737+ IT is an obſervation amongſt country people, that years of ſtore of haws 
and hips do commonly portend cold winters; and they aſcribe it to God's provi- 
dence, that (as the Scripture faith) reacheth even to the falling of a ſparrow ; and 
much more 1s like to reach to the preſervation of birds in ſuch ſeaſons. The na- 
tural cauſe alſo may be the want of heat, and abundance of moiſture, in the ſum- 
mer - precedent ; which putteth forth thoſe fruits, and muſt needs leave great 
| 3 quantity 
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quantity of cold vapours not diffipated ; which cauſeth the cold of the winter 
following. Pt. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching medicines that condenſe and relieve the ſpirits. 

738. THEY have in Turkey a drink called coffee, made of a berry of the fame 
name, as black as ſoot, and of a ſtrong ſcent, but not aromatical ; which they take, 
beaten into powder, in water, as hot as they can drink it: and they take it, and 
fit at it in their coffee-houſes, which are like our taverns. This drink comforteth, 
the brain and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Certainly this berry coffee, the rook 
and leaf betle, the leaf tobacco, and the tear of POPPY (opium) of which the 
Turks are great takers (ſuppoſing it expelleth all fear) do all condenſe the fpirits, 
and make them ſtrong and aleger. But it ſeemeth they are taken after ſeveral 
manners; for coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in ſmoak, and betle 
is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. It is like there are more of 
them, if they were well found out, and well corrected. Qaere of henbane-ſced; 
of mandrake ; of ſaffron, root and flower; of folium indicum ; of ambergreece, 
of the Afyrian amomum, if it may be had; and of the ſcarlet powder, which 
they call kermes and (generally) of all ſuch things as do inebriate and provoke 
fleep. Note, that tobacgo is not taken in root or ſeed, which are more forcible 
ever than leaves. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching paintings of the body. 

739. Tux Turks have a black powder made of a mineral called alcohole, which 
with a fine long pencil they lay under their eye-lids, which doth colour them 
black ; whereby the white of the eye is ſet off. more white. With the fame 
powder they colour alſo the hairs of their eye-lids, and of their eye-brows, which 
they draw into embowed arches. You ſhall find that Xenophon maketh mention, 
that the Medes uſed to paint their eyes. The Turks uſe with the ſame tincture to 
colour the hair of their heads and beards black. And divers with us that are 


own grey, and yet would appear young, find means to make their hair black, 
by combing it (as they ſay) with a leaden comb, or the like. As for the Chineſes, 
who are of an ill complexion (being olivaſter) they paint their cheeks ſcarlet, 
eſpecially their king and grandees. Generally, barbarous people, that go naked, 
do not only paint themſelves, but they pounce and raiſe their Nin, that the paint- 
ing may not be taken forth; and make it into works. So do the Weſt-Indians; 
and ſo did the ancient Picts and Britons; ſo that it ſeemeth men would have the 
colours of birds feathers, if they could tell how; or at leaſt, they will have gay 
ſkins inftead of gay clothes. | way 


Experiment ſolitary touching the uſe of bathing and anzinting. 

740. Ir is ſtrange, chat the uſe of bathing, as a part of diet, is left. With the 
Romans and Grecians it was as uſual, as eating or ſleeping ; and ſo is it amongſt 
the Turks at this day; whereas with us it remaineth but as a part of phyſick. I 
am of opinion, that the uſe of it, as it was with the Romans, was hurtful to 
health ; for that it made the body ſoft, and eaſy to waſte. For the Turks it is 
more proper, becauſe that their drinking water and feeding upon rice, and other 
food of ſmall nouriſhment, maketh their bodies ſo ſolid and hard, as you need not 
fear that bathing ſhould make them frothy. Beſides, the Turks are great fitters, 
and ſeldom walk, whereby they fweat leſs, and need bathing more. But yet 
certain it is, that bathing, and eſpecially anointing, may be ſo uſed as it may be a 
great help to health, and prolongation of life. Bat hereof we ſhall ſpeak in due 
place, when we come to e experiments medicinal. 


Experiment ſalitary touching chambletting of paper. 
741. Tur Turks have a pretty art of chambletting of paper, which is not with 
us in uſe. They take divers oiled colours, and put them ſeverally (in drops) upon 


and lightly, and then wet their paper (being of ſome thick- 
neſs) with it, and the paper will be waved and veined, like chamblet or marble. 


Experi ment 
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Experiment ſolitary touching cuttle-ink. 8 


742. Ir is ſomewhat ſtrange, that the blood of all birds and beaſts, and fiſhes: 
mould be of a red colour, and only the blood of the cuttle ſhould be · as black as 
ink. A man would think, that the cauſe ſhould be the high concoction of that 
blood; for we ſee in ordinary puddings, that the boiling turneth the blood to be 
black; and the cuttle is accounted a delicate meat, and is much in requeſt, 
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Experiment ſolitary touching encreaſe of weight in earth. 


743. Ir is reported of credit, that if you take earth from land adjoining to the 
river of Nile, and preſerve it in that manner that it neither come to be wet nor 
waſted ; and weigh it daily, it will not alter weight until the ſeventeenth of June, 
which is the day when the river beginneth to riſe ; and then it will grow more 
and more ponderous, till the river cometh to its height, Which if it be true, it 
cannot be cauſed but by the air, which then 1 to condenſe; and ſo 
turneth within that ſmall mould into a degree of moiſture, which produceth 
weight. So it hath been obſerved, that tobacco cut, and weighed, and then 
dried by the fire, loſeth weight; and after being laſd in the open air, recovereth 
weight again. And it ſhould ſeem, that as ſoon as ever the river beginneth to en- 
creaſe, the whole body of the air thereabouts ſuffereth a change: for (that which 
is more ſtrange) it is credibly affirme, that upon that very day when the river 
firſt riſeth, great plagues in Cairo uſe ſuddenly to break up. 


Experiments in conſort touching ſleep. 
744. THOSE that are very cold, and eſpecially in their feet, cannot get to ſleep: 
the cauſe may be, for that in ſleep is required a free reſpiration, which cold doth 
ſhut in and hinder ; for we ſee, that in great colds one can ſcarce draw his breath, 
Another cauſe may be, for that cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour ; and therefore 
' they cannot ſo well cloſe, and go together in the head ; which is ever requiſite to 
ſleep. And for the ſame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder ſleep; and darkneſs. (con- 
trariwiſe) furthereth _ | | | 
745- SOME noiſes (whereof we ſpake in the hundred and twelfth experiment) 
help ſleep; as the blowing of the wind, the trickling of water, humming of 
; bees, ſoft ſinging, reading, etc. The cauſe is, for that they move in the ſpirits a 
gentle attention; and whatſoever moveth attention without too much labour, ſtilleth 
the natural and diſcurſive motion of the ſpirits. | 
746. SLEEP nouriſheth, or at leaſt preſerveth bodies, a long time, without 
other nouriſhment. Beaſts that ſleep in winter (as it is noted of wild bears) during 
their ſleep wax very fat, though they eat nothing. Bats have been found in ovens, 
and other hollow, cloſe places, matted one upon another ; and therefore it is likely 
that they ſleep in the winter time, and eat nothing. Quaere, whether bees do 
not ſleep all winter, and ſpare their honey? Butterflies, and other flies, do not 
only ſleep, but lie as dead all winter; and yet with a little heat of ſun or fire, re- 
vive again. A dormouſe, both winter and ſummer, will ſleep ſome days together, 
and eat nothing. | 


Experiments in conſort touching teeth and hard ſubances in the bodies of living 
| creatures. 


... Toreſtore teeth in age, were magnale naturae. It may be thought of. But 
howſoever, the nature of the teeth deſerveth to be enquired of, as well as the 
other parts of living creatures bodies. h | £510 

747. THERE be five parts in the bodies of living creatures, that are of hard 
ſubſtance ; the ſkull, the teeth, the bones, the horns, and the nails. The greateſt 
quantity of hard ſubſtance continued, is towards the head. For there is the ſkull 

of one entire bongy there are the teeth; there are the maxillary bones; there 1s 
the hard bone that is the inſtrument of hearing; and thence iſſue the horns: ſo 
that the building of living creatures bodies is like the building of a timber houſe, 
where the walls and other parts have columns and beams ; but the roof is, in the 
better ſort of houſes, all tile, or lead, or ſtone. As for birds, they have three 
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other hard ſubſtances proper to them ; the bill, which is of like matter with the 
teeth ; for no birds have teeth: the ſhell of the egg: and their quills: for as for 
their pur, it is but a nail. But no living creatures, that have ſhells very hard (as 
oiſters, cockles, muſcles, ſcallops, crabs, lobſters, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, and eſpecially 
the tortoiſe) have bones within them, but only little griſtles. e | 

748. Boxxs, after full growth, continue at a ſtay ; and ſo doth the ſkull: 
horns, in ſome creatures, are caſt and renewed : teeth ſtand at a ſtay, except 
their wearing : as for nails, they grow continually : and bills and beaks will over- 
grow, and ſometimes be caſt; as in eagles and parrots. | 

749. MosT of the hard ſubſtances fly to the extremes of the body : as ſkull, 
horns, teeth, nails, and beaks: only the bones are more inward, and clad with 
feth.. As for the entrails, they are all without bones; fave that a bone is (ſome- 
times) found in the heart of a ſtag ; and it may be in ſome other creature. 

750. THE ſkull hath brains, as a kind of marrow, within it. The back-bone 

hath one kind of marrow, which hath an affinity with the brain; and other 
bones of the body have another. The jaw-bones have no marrow ſever'd, but a 
little pulp of marrow diffuſed. Teeth Jikewiſe are thought to have a kind of 
marrow diffuſed, which cauſeth the ſenſe and pain ; but it is rather ſinew; for 
marrow hath no ſenſe; no more than blood. Horn is alike throughout ; and 
ſo is the nail. 

751. Nox other of the hard ſubſtances have ſenſe, but the teeth; and the 
teeth have ſenſe, not only of pain but of cold. | 

But we will leave the enquiries of other hard ſubſtances unto their ſeveral places; 
and now enquire only of the teeth. | | 

752. Tux teeth are, in men, of three kinds: ſharp, as the fore-teeth; broad, 
as the back-teeth, which we call the molar-teeth, or grinders; and pointed- 
teeth, or canine, which are between both. But there have been ſome men, that 
have had their teeth undivided, as of one whole bone, with ſome little mark in 
the place of the diviſion; as Pyrchus had. Some creatures have over-long, of 
out-growing teeth, which we call fangs, or tuſks; as boars, pikes, ſalmons, and 
dogs, though leſs. Some living creatures have teeth againſt teeth; as men and 
horſes; and ſome have teeth, eſpecially their maſter-teeth, indented one within 
another like ſaws, as lions; and ſo again have dogs. Some fiſhes have divers rows 
of teeth in the roofs of their mouths ; as pikes, ſalmons, trouts, cr. And man 
more in ſalt- waters. Snakes, and other ſerpents have venomous teeth; whi 
are ſometimes miſtaken for their ſting. - | bt | 


753. No beaſt that hath horns, hath upper teeth; and no beaſt that hath 
tecth above, wanteth them below: but yet if they be of the ſame kind, it followeth 
not, that if the hard matter goeth not into upper teeth, it will go into horns ; not 
yet e converſo ; for does, that have no horns, have no upper teeth. 

754. HoRsEs have, at three years old, a tooth put forth, which call the 
colt's tooth; and at four years old there cometh the mark tooth, which hath a 
hole as big as you may lay a pea within it ; and that weareth ſhorter and ſhortet 
every year; till that at eight years old the tooth is ſmooth, and the hole gone; 
and then they ſay, that the mark is out of the horſe's mouth. 

755. Tux teeth of men breed firſt, when the child is about a year and half 
old: and then they caſt them, and new come about ſeven years old. But divers 
have backward teeth come forth at twenty, yea ſome at thirty and forty. Q@xaere 
of the manner of the coming of them forth. They tell a tale of the old counteſs 
of Deſmond, ho lived till ſhe was ſevenſcore years old, that the did dentire twice 
or thrice; caſting her old teeth, and others coming in their place. 

756. TEETH are much hurt by ſweet-meats ; and by painting with mercury; 
and by things over-hot; and'by things over - cold; and F And the 
pain of the teeth is one of the ſharpeſt of pains. | 6) 4 Soom 

757. CONCERNING teeth, theſe things are to be confidered. 1. The 8 
of them. 2. The keeping of them white. 3. The drawing of them with leaſt 
Pan. 4. The __ and caſing of the tooth- ach. 5. The binding in of artificial 
teeth, where teeth have been ftrucken out. 6. And laft of all, that great one of te- 
Roring teeth in age. The inſtances that give any likelihood of veſtoring teeth in age, 

Vol. I. | Qq q are; 
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ate; the late coming of teeth in ſome; and the renewing of the beaks in birds, 
which are commaterial with teeth. Quaere therefore more particularly how that 
cometh; And again, the renewing of horns. But yet that hath not been known 
to have been provoked by art; therefore let trial be made, whether horns may 
be procured to grow in beaſts that are not horned, and how? And whether 
they may be procured to come larger than uſual ; as, to make an ox, or a deer, 
have a greater head of horns? And whether the head of a deer, that by age 
is more ſpitted, may be brought again to be more branched ? For theſe trials, 
and the- like, will ſhew, whether by art ſuch hard matter can be called and pro- 
voked. It may be tried alſo, whether birds may not have ſomething done to 
them when they are young, whereby they may be made to have greater or 
longer bills; or greater and longer talons? And whether children may not have 
ſome waſh, or ſomething to make their teeth better and ſtronger? Coral is in 
uſe as an help to the teeth of children. : 
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Experiments in conſort touching the generation and bearing of living creatures 
7 in the womb. 

758. Sou living creatures generate but at certain ſeaſons of the year; az 
deer, ſheep, wild conies, etc. and moſt ſorts of birds and fiſhes : others at any 
time of the year, as men; and all domeſtick creatures, as horſes, hogs, dogs, 
cats, etc. The cauſe of generation at all ſeaſons ſeemeth to be fulneſs: for ge- 
neration is from redundance. This fulneſs ariſeth from two cauſes; either from 
the nature of the creature, if it be hot, and moiſt, and ſanguine; or from plenty 
of food. For the firſt, men, horſes, dogs, etc. which breed at all ſeaſons, are 
full of heat and moiſture ; doves are the fulleſt of heat and moiſture amongſt 
birds, and therefore breed often; the tame dove almoſt continually. But deer 
are a melancholy dry creature, as appeareth by their fearfulneſs, and the hard- 
neſs of their fleſh, Sheep are a cold creature, as appeareth by their mildneſs, 
and for that they ſeldom drink. Moſt fort of birds are of a dry ſubſtance in 
compariſon of beaſts. Fiſhes are cold. For the ſecond cauſe, fulneſs of food ; 

men, kine, ſwine, dogs, etc. feed full; and we ſee that thoſe creatures, which 
being-wild, generate ſeldom, being tame, generate often ; which is from warmth, 
and fulneſs of food. We find, that the time of going to rut of deer is in Sep- 
tember; for that they need the whole ſummer's feed and graſs to make them 
fit for generation. And if rain come early about the middle of September, they 
go to rut ſomewhat the ſooner ; if drought, ſomewhat the later. So ſheep, 
in 2 of their ſmall heat, generate about the ſame time, or ſomewhat before. 
But for the moſt part, creatures that generate at certain ſeaſons, generate in the 
Fund as birds and fiſhes: for that the end of the winter, and the heat and 
comfort of the ſpring prepareth them. There is alſo another reaſon, why ſome 
creatures generate at certain ſeaſons; and that is the relation of their time of 
bearing, to the time of generation: for no creature goeth to generate, whilſt 
the female is full; nor whilſt ſhe is buſy in ſitting, or rearing her young. And 
therefore it is found by experience, that if you take the eggs, or young ones, 
out of the neſts of birds, they will fall to generate again three or four times one 
after another.. | 
750. Or living creatures, ſome are longer time in the womb, and ſome 
ſhorter. Women go commonly nine months; the cow and the ewe about ſix 
months; does go about nine months; mares eleven months; bitches nine weeks 
elephants are ſaid to go two years; for the received tradition of ten years is fa- 
bulous. For birds there is double enquiry; the diſtance between the treading 
or couplin , and the laying of the egg; and again, between the egg laid, and 
the diſcloſing or hatching. And amongſt birds, there is leſs diverſity of time, 
than — other creatures; yet ſome there is: for the hen ſitteth but three 
weeks; the turky-hen, gooſe, and duck, a month: Quere of others. The 
cauſe of the 2 difference of times amongſt living creatures, is, either from 
the nature of the kind; or from the conſtitution of the womb. For the for- 
mer, thoſe that are longer in coming to their maturity or growth, are longer in 

the. womb; as is chiefly ſeen in men: and ſo elephants, which are long in — 
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womb, are long time in coming to their full growth. But in moſt other kinds, 


the conſtitution of the womb (that is, the hardneſs or dryneſs thereof ) is con- 


X with the former cauſe. For the colt hath about four years of growth ; 
piety fawn; and ſo the calf, But whelps, which come to their growth 
(commonly) within three quarters of a year, are but nine weeks in the womb, 
As for birds, as there is lels diverſity amongſt them in the time of their bring- 
ing forth; ſo there is leſs diverſity in the time of their growth ; moſt of them 
coming to their growth within a twelvemonth. 

760, SOME creatures bring for:h many young ones at a burthen : as bitches, 
hates, conies, ec. Some ordinarily but one; as women, lioneſſes, etc. This 
may be cauſed, either by the quantity of ſperm required to the N one 
of that kind; which if leſs be required, may admit greater number; if more, 
fewer: or by the partitions and cells of the womb, which may ſever the ſperm. 


Experiments in conſert teuching ſpecies viſible. 


761. THERE is no doubt, but light by refraction will ſhew greater, as well 
as things coloured. For like as a ſhilling in the bottom of the water will ſhew 
reater; ſo will a candle in a lanthorn, in the bottom of the water, I have 
E of a practice, that glow-worms in glaſſes were put in the water to make 
the fiſh come. But I am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth, having 


his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon his back; whether (I fay) he ſeeth things in 


the air, greater or leſs. For it is manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in the 


finer medium, and the object is in the groſſer, things ſhew greater; but con- 


trariwiſe, when the eye is placed in the groſſer medium, and the object in the 
finer, how it wor keth I know not. | | 

762. IT would be well boulted out, whether great refractions may not be 
made upon reflexions, as well as upon direct beams. For example, we ſee, that 
take an empty baſon, put an angel of gold, or what you will, into it; then go 
. fo far from the baſon, till you cannot ſee the angel, becauſe it is not in a right 
line; then fill the baſon with water, and you {hall fee it out of its place, be- 


cauſe of the reflexion. To proceed therefore, put a looking-glaſs into a baſon 


of water; I ſuppoſe you ſhall not ſee the image in a right line, or at equal angles, 
but aſide. I know not whether this experiment may not be extended ſo, as 
you might ſee the image, and not the glaſs; which for beauty and ſtrangeneſs 
were a fine proof: for then you ſhould ſee the image like a ſpirit in the air. As 
for example, if there be a ciſtern or pool of water, you ſhall place over againſt 
it a picture of the devil, or what you will, ſo as you do not ſee the water. Then 
put a looking-glaſs in the water: now if you can ſee the devil's picture aſide, 
not ſeeing the water it would look like a devil indeed, They have an old tale 
in Oxford, that friar Bacon walked between two ſteeples: which was thought 
to be done by glaſſes, when he walked upon the ground. 


| Experiments in conſort touching impulſion and percuſſion. 

463. A WEIGHTY body put into motion, is more eaſily impelled, than at 
firſt when it reſteth. The cauſe is, artly becauſe motion doth diſcuſs the tor- 
por of ſolid bodies; which, beſide cbeir motion of gravity, have in them a na- 
tural appetite not to move at all; and partly, becauſe a body that reſteth, doth 
get, by the reſiſtance of the body upon which it reſteth, a ſtronger compreſſion 
of parts than it hath of itſelf: and therefore needeth more force to be put in 
motion. For if a weighty body be penſile, and hang but by a thread, the 
percuſſion will make an impulſion very near as eaſily, as if it were already in 
motion. | SF. IN 

704. A Boy over great, or over ſmall, will not be thrown ſo far as a body of 
a middle ſize: fo that (it ſeemeth) there muſt be a commenſuration, or pro- 
portion between the body moved and the force, to make it move well. The 
cauſe is, becauſe to the impulſion there is requiſite the force of the body that 


moveth, and the reſiſtance of the body that is moved: and if the body be too 


great, it yieldeth too little; and if it be too ſmall, it reſiſteth too little. 
765. Ir is common experience, that no weight will preſs or cut ſo ſtrong, 
M ; IO being 
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d upon a body, as falling or ſtrucken from above. It may be the ;; 
bo” Hed FA in forderte the percuſſion; but the chief cauſe He to C 
for that the parts of the body moved have by impulſion, or by the motion of 
gravity continued, a compreſſion in them, as well downwards, as they have when 
they are thrown, or ſhot through the air, forwards. I conceive alſo, that the 
quick loſs. of that motion preventeth the refiſtance of the body below; and 


priority of the force (always) is of great efficacy, as appeareth in infinite inſtances, 


Experiment ſolitary touching titillation. 

766. TicKLING is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and under the arm-holes, 
and on the ſides. The cauſe is, the thinneſs of the ſkin in thoſe parts, Joined 
with the rareneſs of being touched there: for all ticklin is a light motion of 
the ſpirits, which the thinneſs of the ſkin, and ſuddenneſs and rareneſs of touch 
do further: for we ſee a feather, or a ruſh, drawn a, Fe. lip or cheek, doth 
tickle ; whereas a thing more obtuſe, or a touch more hard, doth not. And 
for ſuddenneſs, we ſee no man can tickle himſelf: we ſee alſo that the palm of 
the hand, though it hath as thin a ſkin as the other parts mentioned, yet is 
not tickliſh, becauſe it is accuſtomed to be touched. Tickling alſo cauſeth laugh- 
ter. The cauſe may be the emiſſion of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath, by a 
flight from titillation ; for upon tickling we ſee there is ever a pods or ſhrink. 
ing away of the part to avoid it; and we ſee alſo, that if you tickle the noſtrils 
with a feather, or ſtraw, it procureth ſneezing ; which is a ſudden emiſſion of 
the ſpirits that do likewiſe expel the moiſture. And tickling is ever painful, and 
not well endured. 


» 


—— 
* 
" 


Experiment ſolitary touching the ſcarcity of rain in Ægypt. 

707: Ir is ſtrange, that the river of Nilus overflowing, as it doth, the coun- 
try of Ægypt, there ſhould be nevertheleſs little or no rain in that country, 
The cauſe muſt be either in the nature of the water, or in the nature of the air, 
or of both. In the water, it may be aſcribed either unto the long race of the 
water : for ſwift running waters vapour not ſo much as ſtanding waters ; or elſe 
to the concoction of the water; for waters well concocted vapour not ſo much 
as waters raw; no more than waters upon the fire do vapour ſo much after 
ſome time of boiling as at the firſt. And it is true, that the water of Nilus is 
ſweeter than other waters in taſte; and it is excellent good for the ſtone, 
and n melancholy, which ſheweth it is lenifying; and it runneth 
through a country of a hot climate, and flat, without ſhade, either of woods or 
hills, whereby the ſun muſt needs have great power to concoct it. As for the 
air (from whence I conceive this want of ſhowers cometh chiefly) the cauſe 
muſt be, for that the air is of itſelf thin and thirſty; and as ſoon as ever it 
getteth any moiſture from the water, it imbibeth and diſſipateth it in the whole 
"oy of the air, and ſuffereth it not to remain in vapour, whereby it might 

reed rain. 


Experiment ſolitary touching clarification, 


768. Ir hath been touched in the title of percolations (namely, ſuch as are 
inwards) that the whites of eggs, and milk do clarify; and it is certain, that 
in they 8 clarify the water of Nile, by putting it into great 
jars of ſtone, and ſtirring it about with a few ſtamped almonds, wherewith they 
alſo beſmear the mouth of the veſſel; and ſo draw it off, after it hath reſted 
ſome time. It were good to try this clarifying with almonds in new beer, or 
muſte, to haſten and perfect the clarifying. . 


| Experiment folitary touching plants without leaves. 
769. Tart be ſcarce to be found any vegetables, that have branches and 


no leaves, I you allow coral for one. But there is alſo in the deſerts of- 
S. Macaria in t, a plant which is long, leafleſs, brown of colour, and 
branched like coral, fave that it cloſeth at the top. This bein g ſet in water 


within a houſe, ſpreadeth and diſplayeth ſtrangely ; and the people . 
ve 
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have a ſuperſtitious belief, that in the labour of women it helpeth to the caſy 
deliverance. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the materials of glaſs. 


770. The cryſtalline Venice glaſs is reported to be a mixture in equal portions 
of ſtones brought from Pavia by the river Ticinum, and the aſhes of a weed, 
called by the Arabs kal, which is gathered in a deſert between Alexandria and 
Roſetta ; and is by the Egyptians uſed firſt for fewel ; and then they cruſh the 
aſhes into lumps like a ſtone, and fo ſell them to the Venetians for their glaſs- 
-works. | | 


% 


Exferiment ſolitary touching probibition of puirgfaction, and the Ing conſer- 


vation of bodies. | 


771. IT is ſtrange, and well to be noted, how long carcaſſes have continued 
uncorrupt, and in their former dimenſions, as appeareth in the mummies of 
Egypt; having laſted, as is conceived (ſome of them) three thouſand years. 
It is true, they find means to draw forth the brains, and to take forth the en- 
trails, which are the parts apteſt to corrupt. But that is nothing to the wonder : 
for we ſee what a ont and corruptible ſubſtance the fleſh of all the other parts 
of the body is. But it ſhould ſeem, that, according to our obſervation and axiom 
in our hundreth experiment, putrefaction, which we conceive to be ſo natural 
a period of bodies, 1s but an accident; and that matter maketh not that haſte 
to corruption that is conceived. And therefore bodies in ſhining amber, in quick- 
filver, in balms (whereof we now ſpeak) in wax, in honey, in urns, and (it 
may be) in conſervatories of ſnow, etc. are Dane very long. It need not go 
for repetition, if we reſume again that which we ſaid in the aforeſaid experiment 
concerning annihilation ; namely, that if you provide againſt three cauſes of 
putrefaction, bodies will not corrupt: the firſt is, that the air be excluded, for 
that undermineth the body, and conſpireth with the ſpirit of the body to diſ- 
ſolve it. The ſecond is, that the body adjacent and ambient be not commate- 
rial, but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be preſerved ; for if 
nothing can be received by the one, nothing can iſſue from the other; ſuch are 
quick-ſilver and white amber, to herbs, and flies, and ſuch bodies. The third 
is, that the body to be preſerved be not of that groſs that it may corrupt within 
itſelf, although no part of it iſſue into the body adjacent : and therefore it muſt 
be rather thin and ſmall, than of bulk. There is a fourth remedy alſo, which 
is, that if the body to be. preſerved be of bulk, as a corps is, then the body that 
encloſeth it muſt have a virtue to draw forth, and dry the moiſture of the in- 
ward body; for elſe the putrefaction will play within, though nothing iſſue forth. 
I remember Livy doth relate, that there were found at a time two coffins of 
lead in a tomb; whereof the one contained the body of king Numa, it being 
ſome four hundred years after his death: and the other, his books of ſacred rites 
and ceremonies, and the diſcipline of the pontifs; and that in the coffin that 
had the body, there was nothing (at all) to be ſeen, but a little light cinders 
about the ſides; but in the coffin that had the books, they were found as freſh 
as if they had been but newly written, being written on parchment, and co- 
vered over with watch-candles of wax three or four fold. By this it ſeemeth 
that the Romans in Numa's time were not ſo good embalmers as the Ægyptians 
- were; which was the cauſe that the body was utterly conſumed. But I find 

in Plutarch, and others, that when Auguſtus Cæſar viſited the ſepulchre of Alex- 
ander the Great in Alexandria, he found the body to keep its dimenſion ; but 
withal, that notwithſtanding all the embalming (which no doubt was of the 


beſt) the body was ſo tender, as Czfar touching but the noſe of it, defaced it. 


Which maketh me find it very ſtrange, that the Egyptian mummies ſhould be 


reported to be as hard as ſtone-pitch ; for I find no difference but one, which 


indeed may be very material ; namely, that the ancient Egyptian mummies were 


ſhrowded in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, in manner of 
ſcar-· cloth; which ĩt dot 


h not appear was practiſed upon the body of Alexander. 
Vor. I. Rrr Experiment 
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Experiment ſolitary touching the abundance of nitre in certain ſea-ſhores. 


772. NEAR the caſtle of Caty, and by the wells of Aſſan, in the land of 
Idumza, a great part of the way you would think the ſea were near at hang, 
tho' it be a good diſtance off : and it is nothing but the ſhining of the nitre upon 
the ſea ſands, ſuch abundance of nitre the ſhores there do put forth. 


Experiment ſolitary touching bodies that are born up by water. 


773. Tur dead-ſea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that craſſitude, 28 
living bodies bound hand and foot caſt into it have been born up, and not ſunk, 
which ſheweth, that all ſinking into water is but an over-welght of the body put 
into the water in reſpect of the water; ſo that you may make water fo ſtrong and 
heavy, of quick-ſilver (perhaps) or the like, as may bear up iron; of which I ſee 
no uſe, but impoſture. We ſee alſo, that all metals, except gold, for the fame 
reaſon, ſwim upon quickſilver. 


Experiment ſolitary touching fuel that conſumeth little or nothing. 


a black ſtone (whereof pilgrims make fires) which burneth like a coal, and di- 
miniſheth not, but only waxeth brighter and whiter. That it ſhould do ſo is not 
ſtrange ; for we ſce iron red-hot burneth, and conſumeth not; but the ſtrangeneſ 
is, that it ſhould continue any time ſo: for iron, as ſoon as it is out of the fire, 
deadeth ſtraightways. Certainly it were a thing of great uſe and profit, if you could 
find out fuel that would burn hot, and yet laſt long: neither am ] altogether in- 
credulous, but there may be ſuch candles as they ſay are made of ſalamander's 
wool ; being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth alſo in the burning, and con- 
ſumeth not. The queſtion is this; flame muſt be made of ſomewhat, and com- 
monly it is made of ſome tangible body which hath weight: but it is not impoſſible 
perhaps that it ſhould be made of ſpirit, or vapour, in a body (which ſpirit or 
vapour hath no weight) ſuch as is the matter of ignis fatuus. But then you will 
fay, that that vapour alſo can laſt but a ſhort time: to that it may be anſwered, 
that by the help of oil, and wax, and other cancle-ſtuff, the flame may continue, 


.and the wiek not burn. | 


Experi ment ſolitary economical touching cheap fuel. 


775. SEA-COAL laſts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, being coaled 
into great pieces, laſts longer than ordinary char-coal. Turf and peat, and cow- 
ſheards, are cheap fuels, and laſt long. Small-coal, or briar-coal, poured upon 
char-coal, make them laſt longer. Sedge is a cheap fuel to brew or bake with; 
the rather becauſe it is good for nothing elſe. Trial would be made of ſome 
mixture of ſea-coal with earth or chalk; for if that mixture be, as the ſea-coal 
men uſe it, privily, to make the bulk of the coal greater, it is deceit ; but if it be 
uſed purpoſely, and be made known, it is faving. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the gathering of wind fer freſhneſs. 

776. IT is at this day in uſe in Gaza, to couch potſherds or veſſels of earth in their 
walls, to gather the wind from the top, and to paſs it down in ſpouts into rooms. 
It is a device for freſhneſs in great heats: and it is ſaid, there are ſome rooms in 
Italy and Spain for freſhneſs, and gathering the winds and air in the heats of ſum- 
mer: but they be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and making 


them reverberate,. and go round in circles, rather than this device of ſpouts in the 
wall. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the trials of airs. 


777. THERE would be uſed much diligence in the choice of ſome bodies and 
places (as it were) for the taſting of air; to diſcover the wholeſomeneſs or un- 
wholeſomeneſs, as well of ſeaſons, as of the ſeats of dwellings. It is certain, that 
there be ſome houſes wherein confitures and pies will gather mould more thep in 

| > | Others. 
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others. And I am perſuaded, that a piece of raw fleſh or fiſh will ſooner cor- 
rupt 1n ſome airs than in others. They be noble experiments that can make this 
diſcovery; for they ſerve for a natural divination of ſeaſons, better than the 
aſtronomers can by their figures : and again, they teach men where to chuſe their 


dwelling, for their better ealth. 


Experiment ſolitary touching encreafing of milk in milch beaſts. 
778. THERE is a kind of ſtone about Bethlehem, which they grind to pow- 
der, and put into water, whereof cattle drink, which maketh them give more 
milk. Surely there would be ſome better trials made of mixtures of water in ponds 


for cattle, to make them more milch, or to fatten them, or to keep them from 
murrain, It may be chalk and nitre are of the beſt. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſand of the nature of glaſs. 


779. IT is reported, that in the valley near the mountain Carmel in Judea 
there is a ſand, which of all other hath moſt affinity with glaſs : inſomuch as 
other minerals laid in it turn to a glaſſy ſubſtance without the fire; and again, glaſs 
put into it turneth into the mother ſand. The thing is very ſtrange, if it be true: 
and it is likelieſt to be cauſed by ſome natural furnace or heat in the earth: and yet 
they do not ſpeak of any eruption of flames. It were good to try in glaſs-works, 
-whether the crude materials of glaſs, mingled with glaſs already made, and re- 
molten, do not facilitate the making of glaſs with leſs heat. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the growth of coral. 


-80. IN the ſea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, much coral is found. It is a 
ſub-marine plant. It hath no leaves: it brancheth only when it is under water ; 
it is ſoft, and green of colour; but being brought into the air, it becometh hard 
and ſhining red, as we ſee. It is ſaid alſo to have a white berry ; but we find it not 
brought over with the coral. Belike it is caſt away as nothing worth : enquire 
better of it, for the diſcovery of the nature of the plant. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the gathering of manna. 

781. Tux manna of Calabria is the beſt, and in moſt plenty. They gather it 
from the leaf of the mulberry- tree; but not of ſuch mulberry-trees as grow in the 
valleys. And manna falleth upon the leaves by night, as other dews do. It ſhould 
ſeem, that before thoſe dews come upon trees in the valleys, they diflipate and 
cannot hold out. It ſhould ſeem alſo, the mulberry-leaf itſelf hath ſome coagu- 
ating virtue, which inſpiſſateth the dew, for that it is not found upon other trees: 
and we ſee by the ſilk- worm which feedeth upon that leaf, what a dainty ſmooth 


juice it hath ; and the leaves alſo (eſpecially of the black mulberry) are ſomewhat 
briſtly, which may help to preſerve the dew, Certainly it were not amiſs to ob- 


ſerve alittle better the dews that fall upon trees, or herbs, growing on mountains ; 
for it may be, many dews fall, that ſpend before they come to the valleys. And 
I ſuppoſe, that he that would gather the beſt May-dew for medicine, ſhould 
gather it from the hills. | 


| Experiment ſolitary touching the correcting of wine. 

782. IT is ſaid, they have a manner to prepare their Greek wines, to keep them 
from fuming and inebriating, by adding ſome ſulphur or allum : whereof the 
one is unctuous, and the other is aſtringent. And certain it is, that thoſe two 
natures do beſt repreſs fumes. This experiment would be transferred unto other 


wine and ſtrong beer, by putting in ſome like ſubſtances while they work; which 


may make them both to fume leſs, and to inflame leſs. 


rape: Experiment ſolitary touching the materials of wild-fire. 
783. IT is conceived by ſome (not improbably) that the reaſon why wild-fires 


(whereof the principal ingredient is bitumen) do not quench with water, is, for 


that the firſt concretion of bitumen is a mixture of a hery and watery ſubſtance : 
ſo is not ſulphur. This appeareth, for that in the place near Puteoli, which 


they 
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e court of Vulcan, you ſhall hear under the earth a horrible thundri 
they EE conflicting together : and there break forth alſo ſpouts of boili ng 
water. Now that yieldeth great quantities of bitumen ; whereas Etna, 
and Veſuvius, and the like, which conſiſ upon ſulphur, ſhoot forth ſmoak, ang 
aſhes, and pumice, but no water. It is reported alſo, that bitumen mingled with 


lime, and put under water, will make as it were an artificial rock; the ſubſtance 
becometh 0 hard. 


Experiment ſolitary touching plaiſter growing as hard as marble. 


784. THERE is a cement, compounded of flour, whites of eggs, and ſtone 
powdered, that becometh hard as marble: wherewith Piſcina Mirabilis, near 
Cuma, is ſaid to have the walls plaiſtered. And it is certain and tried, that the 
powder of load- ſtone and flint, by the addition of whites of . and gum- dragon, 
made into paſte, will in a few days harden to the hardneſs of a ſtone. 


Experiment ſolitary touching judgment of the cure in ſome ulcers and hurts, 


785. Ir hath been noted by the ancients, that in full or impure bodies, ulcers 
or 46. in the legs are hard to cure, and in the head more eaſy. The cauſe is, 
for that ulcers or , 99 in the legs require deſiccation, which by the defluxion of 
humours to the lower parts is hindered ; whereas hurts and ulcers in the head 
require it not ; but contrariwiſe dryneſs maketh them more apt to conſolidate, 
And in modern obſervation, the like difference hath been found between French- 
men and Engliſhmen; whereof the one's conſtitution is more dry, and the other's 
more moiſt. And therefore a hurt of the head is harder to cure in a French 
man, and of the leg in an Engliſhman. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the healthfulneſs or unhealthfulneſs of the ſouthern uind. 


786. IT hath been noted by the ancients, that ſouthern winds, blowing much, 
without rain, do cauſe a feverous diſpoſition of the year; but with rain, not. The 
cauſe is, for that ſouthern winds do of themſelves qualify the air, to be apt to cauſe 
fevers; but when ſhowers are joined, they do refrigerate in part, and check the 
ſultry heat of the ſouthern wind. Therefore this holdeth not in the ſea-coaſts, 
becauſe the vapour of the ſea, without ſhowers, doth refreſh, - 


Experiment ſolitary touching wounds. 

787. IT hath been noted by the ancients, that wounds which are made with 
braſs, heal more eaſily than wounds made with iron. The cauſe is, for that 
braſs hath in itſelf a ſanative virtue; and fo in the very inſtant helpeth ſome- 
what: but iron is corroſive, and not ſanative. And therefore it were good, that 


the inſtruments which are uſed by chirurgeons about wounds, were rather of 
braſs than iron. | | 


CT" — as ꝗ— 


Experiment ſolitary touching mortification by cold. 

788. IN the cold countries, when mens noſes and ears are mortified, and (as it 
were) gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire they rot off preſently. The cauſe 
is, for that the few ſpirits that remain in thoſe parts, are ſuddenly drawn forth, 
and fo putrefaction is made compleat. But ſnow put upon them en for that 
it preſerveth thoſe ſpirits that remain, till they can revive; and beſides, ſnow hath 
in it a ſecret warmth ; as the monk proved out of the text; qui dat nivem ficut 
lanam, ty wy cineres ſpargit. Whereby he did infer, that ſnow did warm like 
wool, and froſt did fret like aſhes. Warm water alſo doth good; becauſe by little 
and little it openeth the pores, without any ſudden working upon the ſpirits. This 
experiment may be transferred unto the cure of gangrenes, either coming of 
themſelves, or induced by too much applying of opiates : wherein you muſt be- 


ware of dry heat, and reſort to things that | hh 
and virtue of cheriſhing. — oa ede a 


ab Experiment ſolitary touching weight. 
789. Wrion iron and aqua. fartis ſeverally; then diſſolve the iron in the aqus' 
cl 2 Fortis, 


0 . 
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fortis, and weigh the diſſolution; and you ſhall find it to bear as good weight as the 


bodies did ſeverally ; notwithſtanding a good deal of waſte by a thick vapour 
that iſſueth during the working: which ſheweth that the opening of a body doth 


increaſe the weight. This was tried once or twice, but I know not whether there 
were any error in the trial. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the ſuper-natation of bedies. 

790. TAKE of aqua fortis two ounces, of quickſilver two drams (for that 
charge the aqua fortis will bear) the diſſolution will not bear a flint as big as a 
nutmeg : yet (no doubt) the increaſing of the weight of water will increaſe its 
power of bearing; as we ſee brine, when it is ſalt enough, will bear an egg. 
And I remember well a phyſician, that uſed to give ſome mineral baths for the 
gout, etc. and the body when it was put into the bath, could not get down ſo 
eaſily as in ordinary water. But it feemeth, the weight of the quickſilver, more 
than the weight of a ſtone, doth not compenſe the weight of a ſtone, more than 


the weight of the agua fortrs. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the flying of unequal bodtes in the air. 


791. LET there be a body of unequal weight (as of wood and lead, or bone 
and lead) if you throw it from you with the light end forward, it will turn, and 
the weightier end will recover to be forwards ; unleſs the body be over-long. The 
cauſe is, for that the more denſe body hath a more violent preſſure of the parts 


from the firſt impulſion ; which is the cauſe (though heretofore not found out, 


as hath been often ſaid) of all violent motions: and when the hinder part moveth 
ſwifter (for that it leſs endureth preſſure of parts) than the forward part can make 
way for it, it muſt needs be that the body turn over: for (turned) it can more 
eafily draw Yorward the lighter part. Galilzus noteth it well, that if an open 
trough wherein water 1s, be driven faſter than the water can follow, the water 

thereth upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the motion began ; which 
be ſuppoſeth (holding confidently the motion of the earth) to be the cauſe of the 
ebbing and flowing of the ocean ; becauſe the earth over-runneth the water. 
Which theory, though it be falſe, yet the firſt experiment is true. As for the 
inequality of the preſſure of parts, it appeareth manifeſtly in this; that if you take 
a body of ſtone, or iron, and another of wood, of the ſame magnitude and ſhape, 
and throw them with equal force, you cannot poſſibly throw the wood ſo far as 
the ſtone or iron. | | | | 


Experiment ſolitary touching water, that it may be the medium of ſounds. 
792. IT is certain (as it hath been formerly in part touched) that water may 


be the medium of ſounds. If you daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of 


the water, it maketh a ſound. Soa long pole ſtruck upon gravel in the bottom 
of the water, maketh a ſound. Nay, if you ſhould think that the ſound cometh 
up by the pole, and not by the water, you ſhall find that an anchor let down 


can aſcend. | 


Experiment ſolitary of the flight of the ſpirits upon odicus oljefs. 

793. ALL objects of the ſenſes which are very offenſive do cauſe the ſpirits to 
retire; and upon their flight, the parts are (in ſome degree) deſtitute ; and ſo there 
is induced in them a trepidation and horror. For ſounds, we ſee that the grating 
of a ſaw, or any very harſh noiſe, will ſet the teeth on edge, and make all the 
body ſhiver. For taſtes, we ſee, that in the taking of a potion, or pills, the 
head and the neck ſhake. For odious ſmells, the like effect followeth, which is 
leſs perceived, becauſe there is a remedy at hand by ſtopping of the noſe : but 
in horſes, that can uſe no ſuch help, we ſee the ſmell of a carrion, eſpecially of 
a-dead horſe, maketh them fly away, and take on almoſt as if they were mad. 
For feeling, if you come out of the ſun ſuddenly into a ſhade, there followeth a 
chilneſs or ſhivering in all the body. And even in ſight, which hath (in effect) no 
odious object, coming into ſudden darkneſs, induceth an offer to ſhiver. 
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of the quickſilver indurate; for the freſhneſs of the flower may be merely conſerva- 


the ſtone like warts. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the drowning of the more baſe metal in the more precious. 


— 
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Experiment ſolitary touching the ſuper -reflexion of echo. 

94. Tuxkx is in the city of Ticinum in Italy, a church that hath window, 
only from above : it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth twenty feet, and in 
height near fifty ; having a door in the midſt. It reporteth the voice twelve ot 
thirteen times, if you ſtand by the cloſe end-wall, over-againſt the door. The echo 
fadeth, and dieth by little and little, as the echo at Pont-Charenton doth. And 
the voice ſoundeth, as if it came from above the door. And if you ſtand at the 
lower end, or on either fide of the door, the echo holdeth ; but if you ſtand in 
the door, or in the midſt juſt over-againſt the door, not. Note, that all echo, 
ſound better againſt old walls than new; becauſe they are more dry and hollow. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the force of imagination, imitating that of the ſenſe, 

795. Tuosx effects which are wrought by the percuſſion of the ſenſe, and by 
things in fact, are produced likewiſe in ſome degree by the imagination. There. 
fore if a man ſee another eat ſour or acid things, which ſet the teeth on edge, this 
object tainteth the imagination. So that he that ſeeth the thing done by another, 
hath his own teeth alſo ſet on edge. So if a man ſee another turn ſwiftly and long; 
or if he look upon wheels that turn, himſelf waxeth turn-fick. So if a man be 
upon an high place without rails, or good hold, except he be uſed to it, he is 
ready to fall : 2 imagining a fall, it putteth his ſpirits into the very action of a 
fall. So many upon the ＋ of others bleed, or ſtrangled, or tortured, them- 
ſelves are ready to faint, as if they bled, or were in ſtrife. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching preſervation of bodies. 

796. Takes a ſtock-gilly-flower, and tie it gently upon a ſtick, and put them 
both into a ſtoop-glaſs full of quickſilver, ſo that the flower be covered: then lay 
a little weight upon the top of the glaſs, that may keep the ſtick down ; and look 
upon them after four or five days; and you ſhall find the flower freſh, and the 
ſtalk harder, and leſs flexible, than it was. If you compare it with another flower 
gathered at the ſame time, it will be the more manifeſt. This ſheweth that bodies 
do preſerve excellently in quickfilver ; and not preſerve only, but by the coldneſs 


tion; which is the more to be obſerved, becauſe the quickfilver preſſeth the 
flower ; but the ſtiffneſs of the ſtalk cannot be without induration, from the cold 
(as it feemeth) of the quickſilver. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the growth or multiplying of metals. . 

797. Ir is reported by ſome of the ancients, that in Cyprus there is a kind of 
iron, that being cut into little pieces, and put into the ground, if it be well watered, 
will encreaſe into greater pieces. This is certain, and known of old, that lead 
will multiply and encreaſe; as hath been ſeen in old ſtatues of ſtone which have 
been put in cellars; the feet of them being bound with leaden bands; where 
(after a time) there appeared, that the lead did ſwell; inſomuch as it hanged upon 


798. I call drowning of metals, when that the baſer metal is ſo incorporate 
with the more rich, as it can by no means be ſeparated again ; which is a kind of 
verſion, though falſe : as if filver ſhould be inſeparably incorporated with gold; 
or copper, and lead, with ſilver. The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for moſt uſes as gold, and more 
reſplendent, and more qualified in ſome other properties; but then that was eaſily 
ſeparated. This to do privily, or to make the paſs for the rich metal 
ſimple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting: but if it be done avowedly, and 
without diſguiſing, it may be a great ſaving of the richer metal. I remember 
to have heard of a man, ſxilful in metals, that a fifteenth part of filyer incorporate 
with gold will not be recovered by any water of ſeparation, except you put 2 
greater quantity of filver ta draw to it the leſs; which (he faid) is the laſt refuge 


2 
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in ſeparations. , But that is a tedious way, which no man (almoſt) will think 


on. This would be better enquired; and the quantity of the fifteenth turned 
to a twenticth ; and likewiſe with ſome little additional, that may further the 
intrinſick incorporation. Note, that filver in gold will be detected by weight, 
compared with the dimenſion ; but lead in ſilver (lead being the weightier me- 
tal) will not be detected, if you take ſo much the more filver, as will coun- 


tervail the over-weight of the lead. 


Experiment ſolitary touching fixation of bodies. 

799. GOLD is the only ſubſtance, which hath nothing in it volatile, and yet 
melteth without much difficulty. The melting ſheweth that it is not jejune, 
or ſcarce in ſpirit. So that the fixing of 1t is not want of ſpirit to fly out, but 
the equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, and the cloſe coacervation of them : 
whereby they have the leſs appetite, and no means (at all) to iſſue forth. It 
were good therefore to iy, whether glaſs remolten do loſe any weight ? for the 

s in glaſs are evenly ſpread ; but they are not ſo cloſe as in gold; as we fee 
. eaſy admiſſion of light, heat, and cold; and by the ſmallneſs of the 
weight. There be other bodies fixed which have little or no ſpirit; ſo as there 
is nothing to fly out ; as we ſee in the ſtuff whereof coppels are made, which 
they put into furnaces, upon which fire worketh not: ſo that there are three 
cauſes of fixation; the even ſpreading both of the ſpirits and tangible parts, the 
cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs or extreme comminution of 
ö of which three, the two firſt may be joined with a nature liquefiable, 

ic laſt not. 


their defire to change. 


800. Ir is a profound contemplation in nature, to conſider of the emptineſo 
(as we may call it) or inſatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and of their appetite to 
take in others. Air taketh in lights, and ſounds, and ſmells, and vapours ; and 
it is moſt manifeſt, that it doth it with a kind of thirſt, as nat ſatisfied with its 


own former conſiſtence; for elſe it would never receive them in ſo ſuddenly and 


eaſily. Water, andall liquors, do haſtily receive dry and more terreſtrial bodies, 


* eg and dry bodies, on the other ſide, drink in waters and liquors: 
ſo that (as it was well ſaid by one of the ancients, of earthy and watery ſub- 
ſtances) one is a glue to another. Parchment, ſkins, cloth, etc. drink in liquors, 
though themſelves be entire bodies, and not comminuted, as ſand and aſhes, 
nor apparently porous: metals themſelves do receive in readily ſtrong- waters; 
and ſtrong- waters likewiſe do readily pierce into metals and ſtones: and that 
ſtrong- water will touch upon gold, that will not touch upon ſilver; and e con- 
verſo. - And gold, which ſeemeth by the weight to be the cloſeſt and moſt ſolid 
body, doth greedily drink in quickſilver. And it ſeemeth, that this reception 
of other bodics is not violent : for it is (many times) reciprocal, and as it were 
with conſent. Of the cauſe of this, and to what axiom it may be referred, 
conſider attentively ; for as for the pretty aſſertion, that matter is like a common 
{trumpet that deſireth all forms, it is but a wandring notion. Only flame doth 
not content itſelf to take in any other body, but either to overcome and turn 
another body into itſelf, as by victory; or itſelf to die, and go out. 
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divination or ſublile trials. | 


T is certain, that all bodies whatſoever, though they have no ſenſe, yet they 
have perception: for when one body is applied to another, there is a kind 
of election to embrace that which is agrecable, and to exclude or expel that 
which is ingrate: and whether the body be alterant, or altered, evermore a per- 
ception precedeth operation; for elſe all bodies would be alike one to another. 
And ſometimes this perception, in ſome kind of bodies, is far more ſubtile than 
the ſenſe; ſo that tis ſenſe is but a dull thing in compariſon of it: we {ee a 
weather-glaſs will find the leaſt difference of the weather, in heat, or cold, 
when men find it not. And this perception alſo is ſometimes at diſtance, as 
well as upon the touch; as when the load-ſlone draweth iron; or flame fireth 
naphtha of Babylon, a great diſtance off. It is therefore a ſubject of a very 
noble enquiry, to enquire of the more ſubtile perceptions; for it is another key 
to open nature, as well as the ſenſe, and ſometimes better. And beſides, it is 
a principal means of- natural. divination; for that which in theſe perceptions ap- 
peareth early, in the great effects cometh long after. It is true allo, that it 
ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as well as to foretel that which is to come, 
as it is in many ſubtile trials; as to try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe 
cannot inform; but if you boil them in water, the new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner; 
and ſo of water, the taſte will notdiſcover the beſt water; but the ſpeedy conſuming 
of it, and many other means, which we have heretofore ſet down, will diſcover 
it. So in all phyſiognomy, the lineaments of the body will diſcover thoſe na- 
tural inclinations of the mind which diſſimulation will conceal, or diſcipline 
will ſuppreſs. We ſhall therefore now handle only thoſe two perceptions, which 
pertain to natural divination and diſcovery ; leaving the handling of perception 
in other things to be diſpoſed elſewhere. Now it is true, that divination is at- 
tained by other means; as if you know the cauſes, if you know the concomi- 
tants, you may judge of the effect to follow: and the like may be ſaid of diſ- 
covery ; but we tye ourſelves here to that divination and diſcovery chiefly, which 
is cauſed by an early or ſubtile perception. | | 

The aptneſs or propenſion of air, or water, to corrupt or putrefy (no doubt) 
is to be found before it break forth into manifeſt effects of diſcaſes, blaſtings, 
or the like. We will therefore ſet down ſome prognoſticks of peſtilential and 
unwholeſome years. 3 | 

801. THE wind blowing much from the ſouth without rain, and worms in 
the oak-apple, have been ſpoken of before. Alſo the plenty of frogs, graſ- 
hoppers, flies, and the like creatures bred of putrefaction, doth portend peſti- 
lential years. | 

802. GREAT and early heats in the ſpring (and namely in May) without 
winds, portend the fame ; and generally 10 do years with little wind or thunder. 

803. GREAT droughts in ſummer, laſting till towards the end of Auguſt, 
and ſome gentle ſhowers upon them, and then ſome d 


weather again, do por- 
tend a peſtilent ſummer the year following : for about Sy end of Auguſt all the 


ſweetneſs of the earth, which goeth into plants and trees, is exhaled (and much 
more if the Auguſt be dry) ſo that nothing then can breathe forth of the earth 
but a groſs vapour, which is apt to corrupt the air: and that vapour, by the 
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girſt ſhowers, if they be gentle, is releaſed, and cometh forth abundantly. There» 
fore they that come abroad ſoon after thoſe ſhowers, are commonly taken with 
ſickneſs: and in Africa, no body will ſtir out of doors after the firſt ſhowers, 
But if the ſhowers core vehemently, then they rather waſh and fill the 
earth, than give it leave tch breathe forth preſently. * But if dry weather come 
again, then it fixeth and continueth the corruption of the air, upon the firſt 
ſhowers begun; and maketh it of ill influence, even to the next ſummer ; ex- 
cept a very fro winter diſcharge it, which ſeldom ſucceedeth ſuch droughts. 
804. THE leſſer infections, of the ſmall- pox, purple fevers, agues, in the 
ſammer precedent, and hovering all winter, do portend a great peſtilence in the 
ſummer following; for putrefaction doth not riſe to its heighth at once. 

dog. IT were good to lay a piece of raw fleſh or fiſh in the open air; and 
if it putrefy quickly, it is a ſign of a diſpoſition in the air to putrefaction. And 
becauſe you cannot be informed whether 3 be quick or late, ex- 
cept you compare this experiment with the like experiment in another year, it 
were not amiſs in the ſame year, and at the ſame time, to lay one piece of fleſh 
or fiſh in the open air, and another of the ſame kind and bigneſs within doors ; 
for I judge, that if a general diſpoſition be in the air to putrefy, the fleſh, or 
fiſh, will ſooner putrefy abroad where the air hath more power, than in the 
houſe, where it hath leſs, being many ways corrected. And this experiment 
would be made about the end of March : for that ſeaſon is likelieſt to diſcover 
what the winter hath done, and what the ſummer following will do, upon the 
air. And becauſe the air (no doubt) receiveth great tinCture and infuſion from 
the earth ; it were good to try that expoſing of fleſh, or fiſh, both upon a ſtake 
of wood ſome heighth above the earth, and upon the flat of the earth. 

806. TAKE May dew, and ſee whether it putrefy quickly or no; for that 
likewiſe may diſcloſe the quality of the air, and vapour of the earth, more or 
leſs corrupted. 1 

807. A DRY March and a dry May portend a wholeſome ſummer, if there 
be a ſhowering April between: but otherwiſe it is a ſign of a peſtilential year. 

808. As the diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the air is good for the prognoſticks 
of wholeſome andAinwholeſome years; ſoit is of much more uſe, for the choice 
of places to dwell in: at the leaſt, for lodges, and retiring places for health: 
(for manſion-houſes reſpect proviſions as well as health) wherein the experi- 
ments above-mentioned may ſerve. | 

809. Bur for the choice of places, or ſeats, it is good to make trial, not only 
of aptneſs of air to corrupt, but alſo of the moiſture and dryneſs of the air, 
and the temper of it, in heat or cold; for that may concern health diverſly. We 
ſee that there be ſome houſes, wherein ſweet meats will relent, and baked 
meats will mould, more than in others; and wainſcots will alſo ſweat more; 
ſo that they will almoſt run with water: all which (no doubt) are cauſed chiefly 
by the moiſtneſs of the air in thoſe ſeats. But becauſe it is better to know it 
11 a man buildeth his houſe than to find it after, take the experiments fol- 
owing. | 8 

810. LAx wool, or a ſponge, or bread, in the place you would try, com- 
paring it with ſome other places; and ſee whether it doth not moiſten, and make 
the wool, or ſponge, etc. more ponderous than the other: and if it do, you 
may judge of that place, as ſituate in a groſs and moiſt air. 94 

11. BECAUSE it is certain, that in ſome places, either by the nature of the 
earth, or by the ſituation . of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in 
others; and inequality of air is ever an enemy to health ; it were good to take 
two weather-glaſſes, matches in all things, and to ſet them, for the ſame hours 
of one day, in ſeveral places, where no ſhade is, nor encloſures; and to mark 
when you ſet them, how far the water cometh ; and to compare them, when 
you come again, how the water ſtandeth then : and if you find them unequal, 
you may be ſure that the place where the water is loweſt is in the warmer air, 
and the other in the colder. And the greater the inequality be, of the aſcent 
or deſcent of the water, the greater is the inequality of the temper of the air. 

' $12. Tux predictions likewiſe of cold and long winters, and hot and dry 
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find it. We ſee the trembling of a candle will diſcover a wind that otherwiſe 


light things into the air. 
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mmers, are to be known ; as well for the diſcovery of the cauſes, as ff, 
ven Ad That of plenty of haws and hips, and. briar-berries, hath, 
been ſpoken of before. If wainſcot, or ſtone, that have uſed to ſweat, be more 
dry in the beginning of winter, or the drops of the eaves of houſes come more 
flowly down than they uſe, it portendeth a hard and froſty winter. The cauſe 
is, for that it ſheweth an inclination of the air to dry weather ; which in Winter 
is ever joined with froſt. | | 
813. GENERALLY A moiſt and cool ſummer portendeth a hard winter, 
The cauſe is, for that the vapours of the earth are not diſſipated in the ſummer 
by the ſun; and ſo they rebound upon the winter. "Figs [ER 

814. A nor and dry ſummer, and autumn, and eſpecially if the heat and 
drought extend far into Se tember, portendeth an open beginning of winter; 
and colds to ſucceed toward the latter part of the winter, and the beginning of 
the ſpring: for till then, the former heat and drought bear the ſway; and the 
vapours are not ſufficiently multiplied. | wy 

815. An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry ſummer: for the 
vapours diſperſe into the winter ſhowers ; whereas cold and froſt keepeth them 
in, and tranſporteth them into the late ſpring, and ſummer following. 

816, Bixps that uſe to change countries at certain ſeaſons, if they come ear- 
ier, do ſhew the temperature of weather, according to that country whence 
they came: as the winter birds (namely, woodcocks, feldfares, etc.) if they 
come earlier, and out of the northern countries, with us ſhew cold winters. And 
if it be in the ſame country, then they ſhew a temperature of ſeaſon, like unto 
that ſeaſon in which they come: as ſwallows, bats, cuckooes, etc. that come 
towards ſummer, if they come early, ſhew a hot ſummer to follow. N 

817. Tur prognoſticks, more immediate, of weather to follow ſoon after, 
are more certain than thoſe of. ſeaſons. The reſounding of the ſea upon the 
ſhore; and the murmur of winds in the woods, without apparent wind, ſhew 
wind to follow ; for ſuch winds breathing chiefly out of the earth, are not at 
the firſt perceived, except they be pent by water or wood. And therefore a 
murmur out of caves likewiſe portendeth as much. 8 

818. Tux upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the matter of 
tempeſts and winds, before the air here below: and therefore the obſcuring of 
the ſmaller ſtars, is a fign of tempeſt following. And of this kind you ſhall find 
a number of inſtances in our inquiſition De vertzs. 2 

819. GREAT mountains have a perception of the diſpoſition of the air to 
tempeſts, ſooner than the valleys or plains below: and therefore they ſay in 
Wales, when certain hills have their night-caps on, they mean miſchief. The 
cauſe is, for that tempeſts, which are for the moſt part bred above in the mid- 
dle region (as they call it) are ſooneſt perceived to collect in the places next it. 

820. THe air, and fire, have ſubtile perceptions of wind riſing, before men 


we do not feel; and the flexuous burning of flames doth ſhew the air beginneth 
to be unquiet; and fo do coals of fire by caſting off the aſhes more than they 
uſe. The cauſe is, for that no wind at the firſt, till it hath ſtruck and driven 
the air, is apparent to the ſenſe: but flame is eaſier to move than air: and for 
the aſhes, it 1s no marvel, though wind unperceived ſhake them off; for we 
uſually try which way the wind bloweth, by caſting up graſs, or chaff, or ſuch 


821. WHEN wind expireth from under the ſea, as it cauſeth ſome reſounding 
of the water (whereof we ſpake before) fo it cauſeth ſome light motions of 
bubbles, and white circles of froth. The cauſe is, for that the wind cannot be 
perceived by the ſenſe, until there be an eruption of a great quantity from un- 
der the water; and ſo it getteth into a body: whereas in the firſt putting up it 
cometh in little portions. . 8 

822. Wr ſpake of the aſhes that coals caſt off; and of graſs and chaff car- 
ried by the wind; fo any light thing that moveth when we find no wind, ſhew- 
2 2 wind at hand; as when feathers, or down of thiſtles, fly to and fro in 

* n lr RK | | 
Fox 
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Fon prognoſticks of weather from living creatures, it is to be noted, that 
creatures that live in the open air (ub dio) muſt needs have a quicker impreſſion 
from the air, than men that live moſt within doors; and eſpecially. birds who 
live in the air freeſt and cleareſt ; and are apteſt by their voice to tell tales what 

find; and likewiſe by the motion of their flight to expreſs the fame, 
wy WarTtr-fowls (as ſea-gulls, | moor-hens, etc.) when they flock and 
fly together from the ſea towards the ſhores; and contrariwiſe, land birds (as 
crows, ſwallows, etc.) when they fly from the land to the waters, and beat the 
waters with their wings, do foreſhew rain and wind. The cauſe is, pleaſure 
that both kinds take in the moiſtneſs and denſity of the air; and fo deſire to 
be in motion, and upon the wing, whitherſoever they would otherwiſe go: for 
it is no marvel, that water-fowl do joy moſt in that air, which is likeſt water; 
and land birds alſo (many of them) delight in bathing, and moiſt air. For the 
ſame reaſon alſo, many birds do prune their feathers ; and geeſe do gaggle ; and 
crows ſeem to call upon rain : all which is but the they ſeem to re- 
ceive in the relenting of the air. Mee! | 

824. Tux heron, when ſhe ſoareth high (fo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen to p 
over a cloud) ſheweth winds : but kites flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry w 
The cauſe may be, for that they both mount moſt into the air of that temper 
wherein they delight: and the heron being a water-fowl, taketh pleaſure in the 
air that is condenſed ; and beſides, being but heavy of wing, needeth the help 
of the groſſer air. But the kite affecteth not ſo much the groſsneſs of the air, 
as the cold and freſhneſs thereof; for being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, 
ſhe delighteth in the freſh air; and (many times) flyeth againſt the wind; as 
trouts and ſalmons ſwim againſt the ſtream. And yet it is true alſo, that all 
birds find an eaſe in the depth of the air ; as ſwimmers do in a deep water. And 
therefore when they are aloft, they can uphold themſelves with their wings 
ſpread, ſcarce moving them. | 

825. Fines, when they play towards the top of the water, do commonly 
foretel rain. 'The cauſe is, for that a fiſh hating the dry, will not approach the 
air till it groweth moiſt ; and when it is dry, will fly it, and ſwim lower. — 

826. BeasTs do take comfort (generally) in a moiſt air; and it maketh them 
eat their meat better: and therefore ſheep will get up betimes in the morning 
to feed againſt rain; and cattle, and deer, and conies, will feed hard before 
rain; and a heifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the air againſt rain. 

827. Tux trefoil againſt rain ſwelleth in the ſtalk ; and ſo ſtandeth more up- 
right ; for by wet, ſtalks do erect, and leaves bow down. There is a ſmall red 
flower in the ſtubble-fields, which country people call the wincopipe ; which 
if it open in the morning, you may be ſure of a fair day to follow. 

828. Evxx in men, aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards froſt: for the one maketh the humours more to abound ; and 
the other maketh them ſharper. So we ſee both extremes bring the gout. 

829. Worms, vermin, etc. do foreſhew (likewiſe) rain: for earth-worms will 
come forth, and moles will caſt up more, and fleas bite more, againſt rain. 

830. SoL1D bodies likewiſe foreſhew rain. As ſtones and wainſcot when th 
ſweat: and boxes and pegs of wood, when they draw and wind hard; thoogh 
the former he but from an outward cauſe; for that the ſtone, or wainſcot, 


turneth and beateth back the air againſt itſelf ; but the latter is an inward ſwel- 
ling of the body of the wood itſelf. 5 


Experiment ſolitary touching the nature of appetite in the fomacb. : 
831. APPETITE is moved chiefly by things that are cold and dry; the cauſe 
is, for that cold is a kind of indigence of nature, and calleth upon ſupply ; and 
ſo is dryneſs: and therefore all ſour things (as vinegar, juice of lemons, oil of 
vitriol, etc.) provoke appetite. And the diſeaſe which they call appetitus cani- 
7s, comfiſteth in the matter of an acid and glaſſy phlegm in the mouth of the 
ſtomach. Appetite is alſo moved by ſour things; for that ſour things induce a 
contraction in the nerves placed in the mouth of the ſtomach ; which is a great 
cauſe of appetite, As for the cauſe why onions, and ſalt; and pepper, in baked 


meats, 
6 
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better in a morning, or evening, than at noon. Some ſweet ſmells are deſtroyed 
by approach to the fire; as violets, wall- flowers, gilly-flowers, pinks ; and ge- 


and gums; and the ſtrongeſt fort of ſmells are beſt in a weft afar off. 


ſubſtance ; not as it is in light, and colours, and in ſounds, For we ſee plainly, 


ſome woods of oranges, and 


great while, which ſounds and light do not. 
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| move appetite, It is by vellication of thoſe nerves ; for motion whetteth, 
As for 3 olives, weary and others of that kind which participate of 
bitterneſs, they move appetite by abſterſion. So as there be four principal cauſe; 
of appetite ; e refrigeration of the ſtomach joined with ſome dryneſs, con. 
traction, vellication, and abſterſion ; befides hunger, which is an emptineſs: 
and yet over-faſting doth (many times) cauſe the appetite to ceaſe ; for that want 
of meat maketh the ſtomach draw humours, and ſuch humours as are light and 


cholerick, which quench appetite moſt. 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſweetneſs of odour from the rainbow. 

832. IT hath been obſerved by the ancients, that where a rainbow ſeemet}, 
to hang over, or to touch, there breatheth forth a ſweet ſmell. The cauſe i, 
for that this happeneth but in certain matters, which have in themſelves ſome 
ſweetneſs; which the gentle dew of the rainbow doth draw forth : and the 
like do ſoft ſhowers; for they alſo make the ground ſweet : but none are ſo de- 
licate as the dew of the rainbow where it falleth. It may be alſo that the water 
itſelf hath ſome ſweetneſs : for the rainbow confiſteth of a glomeration of ſmall 
drops, which cannot poſſibly fall, but from the air that is very low; and there. 
fore may hold the very fweetneſs of the herbs and flowers, as a diſtilled water: 
for rain, and other dew that fall from high, cannot preſerve the ſmell, being 
diſſipated in the drawing up: neither do we know, whether ſome water itſelf 
may not have ſome degree of ſweetneſs. It is true, that we find it ſenfibly in 
no pool, river, nor fountain ; but good earth newly turned up, hath a freſhneſs 
and good ſcent ; which water, if it be not too equal (for equal objects never 
move the ſenſe) may alſo have. Certain it is, that bay-falt, which is but a 
kind of water congealed, will ſometimes ſmell like violets. 


Experiment ſolitary touching faveet ſmells. 

833. To ſweet ſmells heat is requiſite, to concoct the matter; and ſome 
moiſture to ſpread the breath of them. For heat, we ſee that woods and ſpices 
are more odorate in the hot countries, than in the cold: for moiſture, we ſee 
that things too much dried, loſe their ſweetneſs : and flowers growing, ſmell 


nerally all flowers that have cool and delicate ſpirits. Some continue both on 
the fire, and from the fire; as roſe-water, etc. Some do ſcarce come forth, or 
at leaſt not ſo pleaſantly, as by means of the fire; as juniper, ſweet gums, ec. 
and all ſmells that are encloſed in a faſt body: but (generally) thoſe ſmells are 
the moſt grateful, where the degree of heat is ſmall; or where the ſtrength of 
the ſmell is allayed ; for theſe things do rather woo the ſenſe, than fatiate it. 
And therefore the ſmell of violets and roſes exceedeth in ſweetneſs that of ſpices 


| Experiment ſolitary touching the corporeal ſulhſlance of ſmells. 
834. IT is certain, that no ſmell iſſueth, but with emiſſion of ſome corporeal 


that ſmell doth ſpread nothing that diſtance that the other do. It is true, that 

Luhe of roſemary, will ſmell a great way into 
the ſea, perhaps twenty miles; but what is that, ſince a peal of ordnance vill 
do as much, which moveth in a ſmall compaſs? Whereas thoſe woods and 
heaths are of vaſt ſpaces; beſides, we ſee that ſmells do adhere to hard bodies; 
as in perfuming of gloves, etc. which ſheweth them corporeal; and do laſt a 


Experiment ſolitary touching fetid and fragrant odours. 

83 5. Tux excrements of moſt creatures ſmell ill; chiefly to the ſame creature 
that voideth them: for we ſee, beſides that of man, that pigeons and horſes thrive 
beſt, if their houſes and ſtables be kept ſweet; and ſo of cage birds: and the cat 
burieth that which ſhe voideth: and it holdeth chiefly in thoſe beaſts which feed 
{3.4 upon 
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upon fleſh. Dogs (almoſt) only of beaſts delight in fetid odours ; which ſheweth 
chere is ſome what in their ſenſe of ſmell, differing from the ſmells of other beaſts, 
But the cauſe why excrements ſmell ill, is manifeſt ; for that the body itſelf re- 
ecteth them; much more the ſpirits : and we ſee that thoſe excrements that are 
11 the firſt digeſtion, ſmell the worſt; as the excrements from the — thoſe 
that are from the ſecond digeſtion leſs ill; as urine : and thoſe that are from the 
third ; yet leſs; for ſweat is not fo bad as the other two ; eſpecially of ſome per- 

ſons, that are full of heat. Likewiſe moſt putrefactions are of an odious ſmell : 

for they ſmell either fetid or mouldy. The cauſe may be, for that putrefaction 

doth bring forth ſuch a confiſtence, as is moſt contrary to the conſiſtence of the 

body whilſt it is ſound : for it is a mere diſſolution of that form. Beſides, there is 

another reaſon, which is profound: and it is, that the objects that pleaſe any of the 

ſenſes, have (all) ſome equality, and (as it were) order in their compoſition : but 

where thoſe are wanting, the object is ever ingrate. So mixture of many diſa- 

greeing colours 1s ever unpleaſant to the eye: mixture of diſcordant ſounds is 

unpleaſant to the ear: mixture, or hotch-potch of many taſtes, is — to 

the taſte: harſhneſs and ruggedneſs of bodies is unpleaſant to the touch: now it 

is certain, that all putrefaction, being a diſſolution of the firſt form, is a mere con- 

fuſion and unformed mixture of the part. Nevertheleſs it is ſtrange, and ſeemeth 

to croſs the former obſervation, that ſome putrefactions and excrements do yield 
excellent odours, as civet and muſk ; and, as ſome think, ambergreaſe: for diverſe 

take it (though improbably) to come from the ſperm of a fiſh: and the moſs we 

ſpake of from apple-trees, is little better than an excretion. The reaſon may be, 

fbr that there paſſeth in the excrements, and remaineth in the putrefactions, ſome 

good ſpirits ; eſpecially where they proceed from creatures that are very hot. But 

it may be alſo joined with a further cauſe, which is more ſubtile; and it is, that the 

ſenſes love not to be over-pleaſed, but to have a commixture of ſomewhat that is 
in itſelf ingrate. Certainly, we ſee how diſcords in muſick, falling upon con- 
cords, make the ſweeteſt ſtrains : and we ſee again, what ſtrange taſtes delight 

the taſte; as red herrings, caviary, parmezan, ec. And it may be the fame 

noldeth in ſmells ; for thoſe kind of ſmells that we have mentioned, are all ſtrong, 

and do pull and vellicate the ſenſe. And we find alſo, that places where men 

urine, commonly have ſome ſmell of violets: and urine, if one hath eaten nut- 

meg, hath ſo too. | 


Tur flothful, general, and indefinite contemplations, and notions, of the 
elements and their conjugations ; of the influences of heaven; of heat, cold, 
moiſture, drought, qualities active, paſſive, and the like; have ſwallowed: up 
the true paſſages, and proceſſes, and affects, and conſiſtences of matter and natural 
bodies. Therefore they are to be ſet aſide, being but notional and ill limited; 
and definite axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances : and ſo aſſent to be 
made to the more general axioms by ſcale. And of theſe kinds of proceſſes of 
natures, and characters of matter, we will now ſet down ſome inſtances. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the cauſes of putrefaction. 


836. ALL putrefactions come chiefly from the inward ſpirits of the body; and 
partly alſo from the ambient body, be it air, liquor, or whatſoever elſe. And 
this laſt, by two means : either by ingreſs of the ſubſtance of the ambient body 
Into the body putrefied ; or by excitation and ſolicitation of the body putrefied, 
and the parts thereof, by the body ambient. As for the received opinion, that 
putrefaction is cauſed, either by cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, it is 
but nugation : for cold in things inanimate, 1s the greateſt enemy that is to putre- 
faction though it extinguiſheth vivification, which ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. And as for the peregrine heat, it is 
thus far true, that if the roportion of the adventive heat be greatly predominant 
to the natural heat and ſpirits of the body, it tendeth to diſſolution, or notable 
alteration, But this is wrought by emiſſion, or ſuppreſſion, or ſuffocation, of the 
native ſpirits and alſo by the diſordination and diſcompoſure of the tangible parts, 
and other paſſages of nature, and not by a conflict of heats. | 
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fuſion, till they ſettle one way or other. 


ſufficient number of inſtances, and thoſe well collated. 


NATURAL HISTORY, xxx. N. 


Experiment ſolitary touching bodies unperfettly mixed. 

$47. In verſions, or main alterations of bodies, there is a medium between the 
body, as it is at firſt, and the body reſulting ; which medium is corpus imperfe&e 
miſlum, and is tranſitory, and not durable; as miſts, ſmoaks, vapours, chylus in 
the ſtomach, living creatures in the firſt vivification: and the middle action, which 
produceth ſuch imperfect bodies, is fitly called (by ſome of the ancients) inquina- 
tion, or inconcoction, which is a kind of putretaCtion : for the parts are in con- 


Experiment ſolitary touching concoction and crudity. 


838. Tux word concoction, or digeſtion, is chiefly taken into uſe from living 
creatures and their organs; and from thence extended to liquors and fruits, ce. 
Therefore they ſpeak of meat concocted; urine and excrements concocted ; and 
the four digeſtions (in the ſtomach, in the liver, in the arterics and nerves, and 
in the ſeveral parts of the body) are likewiſe called concoctions: and they are all 
made to be 4 1 works of heat: all which notions are but ignorant catches of a 
few things, which are moſt obvious to mens obſervations. The conſtanteſt 
notion of concoction is, that it ſhould ſignify the degrees of alteration, of one 
body into another, from crudity to perfect concoction ; which is the ultimity of 
that action or proceſs : and while the body to be converted and altered is too 
ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert or alter it (whereby it reſiſteth and 
holdeth faſt in ſome degree the firſt form or conſiſtence) it is (all that while) crude 
and inconcoct; and the proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. It is 
true, that concoction is in great part the work of heat, but not the work of heat 
alone: for all things that further the converſion, or alteration (as reſt, mixture 
of a body already concocted, etc.) are alſo means to concoction. And there are of 
concoction two periods; the one aſſimilation, or abſolute converſion and ſubac- 
tion; the other maturation; whereof the former is moſt conſpicuous in the bodies 
of living creatures; in which there is an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of 
the nouriſhment into the body: and likewiſe in the bodies of plants: and again 
in metals, where there is a full tranſmutation. The other (which is maturation) 
is ſeen in liquors and fruits; wherein there is not deſired, nor pretended, an utter 
converſion, but only an alteration to that form which is moſt ſought for man's 
uſe; as in clarifying of drinks, ripening of fruits, 2c. But note, that there be 
two kinds of abſolute converſions; the one is, when a body is converted into 
another body, which was before; as when nouriſhment is turned into fleſh ; that 
is it which we call aſſimilation. The other is, when the converſion is into 
a body merely new, and which was not before; as if filver ſhould be turned to 
gold, or iron to copper: and this converſion is better called, for diſtinction fake, 
tranſmutation. 
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Experiment ſolitary touching alterations, «hich may be called majors. 


839. THERE are alſo divers other great alterations of matter and bodies, beſides 
thoſe that tend to concoction and maturation ; for whatſoever doth fo alter a body, 
as it returneth not again to that it was, may be called alteratio major; as when 
meat is boiled, or roaſted, or fried, etc. or when bread and meat are baked; or 
when cheeſe is made of curds, or butter of cream, or coals of wood, or bricks of 
earth; and a number of others. But to apply notions philoſophical to plebeian 
terms; or to ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there wanteth 
a term or nomenclature for it (as the ancients uſed) they be but ſhifts of igno- 
rance ; for knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigeſted thing, if it be but 2 
commixture of a few notions that are at hand and occur, and not excited from 


Tux conſiſtences of bodies are very diverſe : denſe; rare, tangible, pneumatical; 
volatile, fixed ; determinate, not determinate; hard, ſoft; cleaving, not cleaving 
congelable, not congelable ; liquefiable, not liquehable ; fragile, tough ; flexible, 

inflexible; tractile, or to be drawn forth in length, intractile; porous, ſolid; 
equal and ſmooth, unequal; venous, and fibrous, and with grains, entire; and 
| divers 
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divers others; all which to refer to heat, and cold, and moiſture, and drought, 
is a compendious and inutile ſpeculation. But of theſe ſee principally our Abece- 
Jarium naturae ; and othetwiſe ſparſim in this our Sylva Sylvarum : nevertheleſs, in 
ſome good part, we ſhall handle divers of them now preſently, 


Experiment ſolitary touching bodies liquefiable, and not liquefiable. 


840. LIQUEFIABLE, and not liquefiable, proceed from theſe cauſes : lique- 
faction is ever cauſed by the detention of the ſpirits, which play within the body, 
and open it. Therefore ſuch bodies as are more turgid of ſpirit; or that have their 
ſpirits more ſtraitly impriſoned ; or, again, that hold them better pleaſed and 


content, are liquefiable: for theſe three diſpoſitions of bodies do arreſt the emiſſion 


of the ſpirits. An example of the firſt two properties is in metals; and of the 
laſt in greaſe, pitch, ſulphur, butter, wax, etc. The diſpoſition not to liquefy 
proceedeth from the eaſy emiſſion of the ſpirits, whereby the groſſer parts con- 
tract; and therefore bodies jejune of ſpirits, or which part with their ſpirits more 
willingly, are not liquefiable; as wood, clay, free-ſtone, etc. But yet even many 
of thoſe bodies that will not melt, or will hardly melt, will notwithſtanding ſoften 
as iron in the forge; and a ſtick bathed in hot aſhes, which thereby becometh 
more flexible. Moreover there are ſome bodies which do liquefy or diſſolve by 
fire; as metals, wax, etc. and other bodies which diſſolve in water; as falt, 
ſugar, etc. The cauſe of the former proceedeth from the dilatation of the ſpirits 
by heat : the cauſe of the latter proceedeth from the opening of the tangible parts, 
which deſire to receive the liquor. Again, there are ſome bodies that diſſolve 
with both; as gum, etc. And thoſe be ſuch bodies, as on the one fide have good 
ſtore of ſpirit ; and on the other ſide, have the tangible parts indigent of moiſture ; 


for the former helpeth to the dilating of the ſpirits by the fire; and the latter 


ſtimulateth the parts to receive the liquor. 


Experiment ſolitary touching bodies fragile and tough. | 
841. Or bodies, ſome are fragile; and ſome are tough, and not fragile; and 


in the breaking, ſome fragile badies break but where the force is; ſome ſhatter 
and fly in many places. Of fragility, the cauſe is an impotency to be extended: 


and therefore ſtone is more fragile than metal; and ſo fictile earth is more fragile 


than crude earth; and dry wood than green. And the cauſe of this unaptneſs to 
extenſion, is the ſmall quantity of ſpirits (for it is the ſpirit that furthereth the 
extenſion or dilatation of bodies) and it is ever concomitant with poroſity, and with 
dryneſs in the tangible parts: contrariwiſe, tough bodies have more ſpirit, and 
fewer pores, and moiſter tangible parts: therefore we ſee that parchment or leather 
will ſtretch, paper will not ; woollen cloth will tenter, linen ſcarcely. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the two kinds of pneumaticals in bodies. 


842. ALL ſolid bodies conſiſt of parts of two ſeveral natures, pneumatical and 
tangible ; and it is well to be noted, that the pneumatical ſubſtance is in ſome bodies 
the native ſpirit of the body, and in ſome other, plain air that is gotten in ; as in 
bodies deficcate by heat or age: for in them, when the native ſpirit goeth forth, 
and the moiſture with it, the air with time getteth into the pores. And thoſe 
bodies are ever the more fragile; for the native ſpirit is more yielding and exten- 
live (eſpecially to follow the parts) than air. The native ſpirits alſo admit great 
diverſity; as hot, cold, active, dull, etc. whence proceed mot of the virtues and 
qualities (as we call them) of bodigs : but the air intermixed is without virtues, 
and maketh things infipid, and without any extimulation. 


Experiment ſolitary touching conchætion and diſſolution of bodies. 


843. Tur concretion of bodies is (commonly) ſolved by thescontrary ; as ice, 

which is congealed by cold, is diſſolved by heat; ſalt and ſugar, which are ex- 

cotted by heat, are diſſolved by cold and moiſture. The cauſe is, for that theſe 

operations are rather returns to their former nature, than alterations ; ſo that the 

Contrary cureth: As for oil, it doth neither eaſily congeal with cold, nor thicken 

with heat. The cauſe of both effects, though they be produced by contrary 
2 


efficients, 
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5 -emeth to be the ſame; and that is, becauſe the ſpirit of the oll 
N ou exhaleth little, for the cold keepeth it in; and the heat (except 
it be vehement) doth not call it forth. As for cold, though it take hold of the 
tangible parts, yet as to the ſpirits, it doth rather make them {well than congeal 
them: as when ice is congealed in a cup, the ice will ſwell inſtead of contracting, 


and ſometimes rift. 


Experiment ſolitary touching hard and ſoft bodies. 

844. Or bodies, ſome (we ſee) are hard, and ſome ſoft: the hardneſs is cauſed 
(chiefly) by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts. 
both which, if they be in a greater degree, make them not only hard, but fragile 
and leſs enduring of preſſure; as ſteel, ſtone, glaſs, dry wood, etc. Soſtneſs 
cometh (Rr y the greater quantity of ſpirits (which ever helpeth to in- 
duce yielding and ceſſion) and by the more equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, 
whic 2 are more ſliding and following; as in gold, lead, wax, etc. But 
note, that f bodies (as we le the word) are of two kinds; the one, that eaſily 
giveth place to another body, but altereth not bulk, by riſing in other places: 
and therefore we ſee that wax, if you put any thing into it, doth. not riſe in bulk, 
but only giveth place: for you may not think, that in printing of wax, the way 
riſeth up at all; but only the depreſſed part giveth place, and the other remaineth 
as it was. The other that altereth bulk in the ceſſion, as water, or other liquors, 
if you put a ſtone or any thing into them, they give place (indeed) eaſily, but 
then they riſe all over; which is a falſe ceſſion; for it is in place, and not in body. 


| Experiment ſolitary touching bodies ductile and tenfile. 
845. ALL bodies ductile and tenſile (as metals) that will be drawn into wires; 
wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn or thread, have in them the appetite of 
not diſcontinuing ſtrong, which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them 
out; and yet ſo, as not to diſcontinue or forſake their own body. Viſcous bodies 
(likewiſe) as pitch, wax, bird-lime, cheeſe toaſted, will draw forth and rope. 
But the difference between bodies fibrous, and bodies viſcous, is plain ; for all 
wool, and tow, and cotton, and filk (eſpecially raw-filk) have, beſides their 
defire of continuance, in regard of the tenuity of their thread, a greedineſs of 
moiſture ; and by moiſture to join and incorporate with other thread ; eſpecially 
if there be a little wreathing ; as appeareth by the twiſting of thread, and the 
practice of twirling about of ſpindles. And we ſee alſo, that gold and ſilver thread 
cannot be made without twiſting. 


Experiment ſolitary touching other paſſions of matter, and characters of bodies. 


846. Tux differences of impreſſible and not impreſſible, figurable and not 
figurable ; mouldable, and not mouldable; ſciſſile and not ſciffile ; and many 
other paſſions of matter, are plebeian notions, applied unto the inſtruments and 
uſes which men ordinarily practiſe ; but they are all but the effects of ſome of 
theſe cauſes following ; which we will enumerate without applying them, becauſe 
that will be too long. The firſt is the ceſſion, or not ceſſion of bodies, into a 
ſmaller ſpace or room, keeping the outward bulk, and not flying up. The ſecond 
is the ſtronger, or weaker appetite in bodies to continuity, and to fly diſcontinuity. 
The third is the diſpoſition of bodies to contract, or not contract: and again, to 
extend, or not extend. The fourth is the ſmall quantity, or great quantity of 
the pneumatical in bodies. The fifth is the nature of the pneumatical, whether 
it be native ſpirit of the body, or common air. The fixth is the nature of the 
native ſpirits in the body, whether they be active and eager, or dull and gentle. 
The ſeventh is the emiſſion, or detention of the ſpirits in Podics. The eighth 1s 
the dilatation, or contraction of the ſpirits in bodies, while they are detained. 
The ninth is the collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the collocation be 
equal, or unequal ; and again, whether the ſpirits be coacervate, or diffuſed. The 
tenth is the denſity, or rarity of the tangible parts. The eleventh is the N 
or inequality of the tangible parts. The twelfth is the digeſtion, or 9 of the 
tangible parts. The thirteenth is the nature of the matter, whether ſulphureous 
| | * or 
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of the pores. There may be more cauſes ; e | 


Experiment ſolitary touching induration by ſympathy. n 

847. Taxr lead and melt it, and in the midſt of it, when it beginneth to 
congeal, make a little dint or hole, and put = wrapped in piece of 
linen into that hole, and the quickſilver will fix and run no more, and endure 
the hammer. This is a noble inſtance of induration, by conſent of one body 
with another, and motion of excitation to imitate ; for to aſcribe it only to the 
vapour of lead, is leſs probable. Quaere, whether the fixing may be in fuch a 
degree, as it will be figured like other metals? For if ſo, you may make works 
of it for ſome purpoſes, ſo they come not near the fire. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching honey and ſugar. 

848. SUGAR hath put down the uſe of honey, inſomuch as we have loſt thoſe 
obſervations and * arations of honey which the ancients had, when it was 
more in price. l it ſeemeth that there was in old time tree- honey, as well 
4s bee-honey, which was the tear or blood iffuing from the tree: inſomuch as 
one of the ancients relateth, that in Trebiſond there was honey ifluing from 
the box-trees, which made men mad. Again, in ancient time there was a kind 
of honey, which either of its own nature, or by art, would grow as hard as 
fugar, and was not ſo luſcious as ours. They had alſo a wine of honey, which 


they made thus. They cruſhed the honey into a great quantity of water, and 


then ſtrained the liquor; after they boiled it in a copper to the half; then they 
poured it into earthen veſſels for a ſmall time; and after turned it into veſſels of 
wood, and kept it for many years. They have alſo at this day, in Ruſſia, and 
thoſe northern countries, mead fimple, which (well made and ſeafoned) is a 

good wholefome drink, and very clear. 'They uſe alſo in Wales a compound 
drink of mead, with herbs and ſpices. But mean while it were good, in re- 
compence of that we have loft in honey, there were brought in uſe a ſugar-mead 
(for ſo we may call EN without any mixture at all of honey; and to 
brew it, and keep it ſtale, as they uſe mead: for certainly, though it would 
not be ſo abſterſive, and opening, and ſolutive a drink as mead; yet it will be 
more grateful to the ſtomach, and more lenitive, and fit to be uſed in ſharp 
* for we fee, that the uſe of ſugar in beer and ale, hath good effects in 

es. | 


Experiment folitary touching the finer fort of baſe metals. 


849. Ir is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of ſteel in ſome 
places, which would poliſh almoſt as white and bright as ſilver. And that there 
was in India a kind of braſs, which (being poliſhed) could ſcarce be diſcerned 
from gold. This was in the natural ure; but I am doubtful; whether men have 
— refined metals, which we count baſe; as whether iron, braſs, and 
tin be refined to the heighth ? But when they come to ſuch a finenefs, as ſerveth 
the ordinary uſe, they try no farther. > "Jet! 


850, Tuxkx have been found certain cements under earth that are very ſoft ; 

9 forth into the ſan, harden' as hard as marble: there are alfy- 

uary quarries in Somerſetſhire, which in the quarry cut ſoft to any bigneſa, 
and in the building prove firm and hard. PE, | hu 


Experiment Alita toucbing the altering of 'the coleur of hairs aud feathers. 


_ br. Livine creatures (generally) do change their hair with age, turning to 
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grey and white: as is ſeen in men, though ſome earlier, ſome later, n 
— 7 are dappled, and turn white; in old ſquirrels that turn griſly 2 - 

; ſome birds ; as cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from 

brown turn more white. And ſome birds there be that upon their moulting do 

turn colour ; as robin-red-breaſts, after their ee grow to be red again 


now hair in age waxeth dryer: ſo do feathers. As for feathers, after moulting, 
they are young feathers, and ſo all one as the feathers of young birds, 80 the 


experiment. - 
Experiment ſolitary touching the differences of living creatures, male and female. 
852. Tux difference between male and female, in ſome creatures, is not to 
be diſcerned, otherwiſe than in the parts of generation: as in horſes and mares, 
dogs and bitches, doves he and ſhe, and others. But ſome differ in magnitude, 
and that diverſely ; for in moſt the male is the greater; as in man, pheaſants, 
peacocks, turkeys, and the like: and in ſome few, as in hawks, the female, 
Some differ in x hair and feathers, both in the quantity, criſpation and colours 
of them; as he: lions are hirſute, and have great manes : the ſhe-lions are ſmooth 
like cats. Bulls are more criſp upon the forehead than cows; the peacock, ard 
heaſant- cock, and goldfinch-cock, have glorious and fine colours; the hens 
— not. Generally the males in birds have the faireſt feathers. Some differ 
in divers features; as bucks have horns, does none; rams have more wreathed 
horns than ewes; cocks have great combs and ſpurs, hens little or none; boats 
have great fangs, ſows much leſs : the turkey-cock hath great and ſwelling gills, 
the hen hath leſs ; men have generally deeper and ſtronger voices than women, 
Some differ in faculty ; as the en bets ue oe cy are the beſt ſingers, 
The chief cauſe of all theſe. (no doubt) is, for that the males. have more ſtrength 
of heat than the females; which appeareth manifeſtly in this, that all young 
creatures males are like females; and ſo are eunuchs, and gelt creatures of all 
kinds, liker females. Now heat cauſeth greatneſs of growth, generally, where 
there is moiſture enough to work upon: but if there be found in any creature 
(which is ſeen rarely) an over-great heat in proportion' to the moiſture, in them 
the female is the greater ; as in hawks and ſparrows. And if the heat be ba- 
lanced with the moiſture, then there is no difference to be ſeen between male 
and female; as in the inſtances of horſes and dogs. We ſee alſo, that the 
horns of oxen and cows, for the moſt part, are larger than the bulls; which is 
cauſed by abundance of moiſture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Again, 
heat cauſeth piloſity and criſpation, and ſo likewiſe beards in men. It alſo ex- 
pelleth finer moiſture, which want of heat cannot expel ; and that is the cauſe 
of the beauty and variety of feathers. Again, heat doth put forth many ex- 
creſcences, and much ſolid matter, which: want of heat cannot do: and this 
is the cauſe of horns, and of the greatneſs of them; and of the greatneſs of 
the combs and ſpurs of cocks, gills of turkey-cocks, and fangs of boars. Heat 
alſo dilateth the pipes and organs, which cauſeth the deepneſs of the voice. 
00S heat refineth the ſpirits, and that cauſeth the — ging- bird to excel 
e hen. | | 


Experiment ſolitary. touching the comparative magnitude of living creatures. 
853. Tuxxx be fiſhes greater than any beaſts; as the whale is far greater 

than the elephant: and beaſts are (generally) greater than birds. For fiſhes, 
the cauſe may be, that becauſe they live not in the air, they have not their 
moiſture drawn and ſoaked by the air and ſun-beams. Alſo they reſt always 
in a manner, and are ſupported by the water; whereas motion and labour do 
conſume. - As for the greatneſs of beaſts, more than of birds, it is cauſed, for 
that beaſts ſtay longer time in the womb than birds, and there nouriſh and grow; 


* 
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| «herons in birds, after the egg laid, there is no further growth or nouriſhment 
Po female ; for the n doth vivify, and not north, LA 


Experiment ſolitary touching exoſſation of fruit. 


854. Wx have partly touched before the means of producing fruits without 


cores or ſtones. And this we add farther, that the cauſe muſt be abundance 
of moiſture ; for that the core and ſtone are made of a dry ſap: and wè ſee, that 


it is poſſible to make a tree put forth only in bloſſom, without fruit; as in cher- 


ries with double flowers; much more into fruit without ſtone or cores. It is re- 
ported, that a cion of an apple, grafted upon a colewort-ſtalk, ſendeth forth a 
great apple without a core. It is not unlikely, that if the inward pith of a tree 
were taken out, ſo that the juice came only by the bark, it would work the 
effect. For it hath been obſerved, that in pollards, if the water get in on the 
top, and they become hollow, they put forth the more. We add alſo, that 
it is delivered for certain by ſome, that if the cion be grafted the ſmall end 
downwards, it will make fruit have little or no cores and ſtones. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the melioration of tobacco. | 

865. Togacco is a thing of great price, if it be in requeſt: for an acte of 

it will be worth (as is affirmed) two hundred pounds by the year towards charge. 
The charge of making the ground, and otherwiſe, is great, but nothing to the 
profit; but the Engliſh tobacco hath ſmall credit, as being too dull and earthy : 
nay, the Virginian: tobacco, though that be in a hotter climate, can get no cre- 
dit, for the ſame cauſe: ſo that a trial to make tobacco more aromatical, and 
better concocted, here in England, were a thing of great profit. Some have gone 
about to do it by drenching the Engliſh tobacco in a decoction or infuſion of 
Indian tobacco : but thoſe are but ſophiſtications and toys ; for nothing that is 
once perfect, and hath run its race, can receive much amendment. You muſt 
ever reſort to the beginnings of things for melioration. The way of matura- 
tion of tobacco muſt, as in other plants, be from the heat either of the earth, 
or of the ſun; we ſee ſome leading of this in muſk-melons, which are ſown 
upon a hot bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the ſouth ſun, to give 
heat by reflexion ; laid upon tiles, which increaſeth the heat, and covered with 
ſtraw to keep them from cold. They remove them alſo, which addeth ſome 
life: and by theſe helps they become as good in England, as in Italy or Pro- 
vence. Theſe, and the like. means, may be tried in tobacco. Enquire alſo 
of the ſteeping of the roots in ſome ſuch liquor as may give them vigour to put 
forth ſtrong. x 1 pit ns! | TI 


Experiment ſolitary touching ſeveral heats working the ſame effects. 

856. HeAT of the ſun for the maturation of fruits; yea, and the heat of 
vivification of living creatures, are both repreſented and ſupplied by the heat of 
fire; and likewiſe the heats of the ſun, and life, are repreſented one by the 
other. _ Trees ſet upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruit ſooner. Vines, 
that have been drawn in at the window of a kitchen, have ſent forth grapes 
ripe a month (at leaſt) before others. Stoves at the back of walls bring forth 
oranges here with us. Eggs, as is reported by ſome, have been hatched in 
the warmth of an oven. It is d by the ancients, that the oſtrich layeth 
her eggs under ſand, where the of the ſun diſcloſeth them. 


| Experiment ſolitary touching fuelling and dilatation in boiling. 
857. BARLEY in the boiling ſwelleth not much ; wheat ſwelleth more; rice 
extremely; inſomuch as a quarter of a pint (unboiled) will ariſe to a pint boiled. 


The cauſe (no doubt) is, for that the more cloſe and compact the body is, the 


more it will dilate: now barley is the moſt hollow ; wheat more ſolid than that; 
and rice moſt ſolid of all. It may be alſo that ſome bodies have a kind of len- 
tour, and more depertible nature than others; as we ſee it evident in coloration ; 
I a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will tinct more than a very great quantity of bra» 
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Experiment ſalitary touching the dulcoration of fruits. 
858. FrviT groweth ſweet by rolling, or preſſing them gently with the 
hand; as rolling | un ee. rotten 3 as 21 
1s; ec. time; as es, $, pomgranates, etc. 
NL as by laying them in wy ſtraw, etc. and bre; A9 
roaſting; ſtewing, baking, etc. The cauſe of the ſweetneſs by ing and pref 
ſing, is emollition, which they property induce ; as in beating of Rock-fiſh, fleſh, 
etc. by rottenneſs is, for that ſpirits of the fruit by putrefaction gather 
heat, and thereby digeſt the harder part, for in all putrefactions there is a de- 
gree of heat: by time and keeping is, becauſe the ſpirits of the body do ever 
{64 updn the tangible parts, and attenuate them: by ſeveral maturation is, by 
ſome degree of heat: and by fire is, becauſe it is the proper work of heat to 
refine, and to incorporate ; and all ſourneſs conſiſteth in ſome groſſneſs of the 
body ; and all incorporation doth make the mixture of the body more equal in 
all the parts; which ever induceth a milder taſte. + | 


Experiment ſolitary touching fleſh edible, and not edible. 
839. Or fleſhes, ſome are edible ; ſome, except it be in famine, not. For 
thoſe that are not edible, the cauſe is, for that they have (commonly) too much 
- bitterneſs of taſte ; and therefore thoſe creatures, which are fierce and cholerick, 
are not edible; as lions, wolves, ſquirrels, dogs, foxes, horſes, etc. As for kine, 
ſheep, pvats; deer, ſwine, conies, hares, erc. we ſee they are mild and fear. 
ful. Yet it is true, that horſes, which are beaſts of courage, have been, and 
are eaten by ſome nations ; as the Scythians were called Hip gi; and the 
Chineſes eat horſe-fleſh at this day ; and ſome gluttons have uſed to have colts- 
fleſh baked. In birds, ſuch as are carmivorae; and birds of prey, are commonly 
no good meat ; but the reaſon is, rather the cholerick-nature of thoſe birds, than 
their feeding upon fleſh : for pewets, gulls, ſhovelers, ducks, do feed upon fleſh, 
and-yet are good meat. we ſee, that thoſe birds which are of prey, or feed 
upon fleſh, are good meat, when they are very young; as hawks, rooks out of 
the neſt, owls, etc. Man's fleſh is not eaten. The reaſons are three: firſt, be- 
cauſe men in humanity do abhor it: ſecondly, becauſe no. living creature that 
dieth of itſelf is good to eat: and therefore the cannibals (themſelves) eat no 
man's fleſh; of thoſe that die of themſelves, but of ſuch as are flain. The third 
is, becauſe there muſt be (generally) ſome diſparity between the nouriſhment 
and the body nouriſhed ; and they muſt not be over-near, or like: yet we ſee, 
that in great weakneſſes and conſumptions, mien have been ſuſtained with wo- 
man's milk: and Ficinus fondly (as I conceive) adviſeth, for the prolongation 
of life, that a vein be opened in the arm of ſome wholeſome young man, and 
the blood to be ſucked. It is ſaid, that witches do greedily eat man's fleſh; 
which if it be true, beſides a deviliſh appetite in them, it is likely to proceed, 
for that man's fleſh may ſend up high and pleaſing vapours, which may ſtir the | 
imagination; and witches felicity 1s chiefly in imagination, as bath been ſaid. 


| Experiment ſolitary touching the ſalamander. 
860. THERE is an ancient received tradition of the ſalamander, that it liveth 
in the fire, and hath force alſo to extinguiſh the fire. It muſt have two things, 
if it be true, to this operation: the one a very cloſe ſkin, whereby flame, which 
in the midſt is not fo hot, cannot enter; for we ſee that if the palm of the 
hand be anointed thick with white of egg, and then aqra vitae be poured upon 
it and enflamed, yet one may endure the flame a pretty while. The other is 
ſome extreme cold, and quenching virtue in the body of that creature, which 
choaketh the fire. We fee that milk quencheth wild-fire better than water, 
- becauſe it entreth better. | Vals get HOST 


© Bbperiment. ſolitary touching the contrary operations of time, upon fraits and 


861, Tran doth change fruit (as apples, pears, pomgranates, etc.) from mie 
, "—_ Oe. OY our 
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our to more ſweet: but contrariwiſe liquors (even thoſe that are of the. juice 
of fruit) from more ſweet to more ſour; as wort, muſte, new verjuice, ec. 
The cauſe is, the congregation of the ſpirits together: for in both kinds the 
ſoirit is attenuated by time ; but in the firſt kind it is more diffuſed, and more 
7 tered by the groſſer parts, which the ſpirits do but digeſt: but in drinks 
the ſpirits do reign, and finding leſs oppoſition of the parts, become themſelves 
more ſtrong ; which cauſeth alſo more ſtrength in the liquor; ſuch as if the ſpicits 
be of the hotter ſort, the liquor becometh apt to burn; but in time, it caufeth 
likewiſe, when the higher ſpirits are evaporated, more ſourneſs, | | 


Experiment ſolitary touching blows and bruiſes, 


of braſs, applied preſently to a blow, will keep it down from ſwelling. The = : 
is repercuſſion, without humectation, or entrance of any body: for the plate hath 
only a virtual cold, which doth not ſearch into the hurt; whereas alf plaiſters 
and ointments do enter. Surely, the cauſe that blows and bruiſes induce ſwellin 

is, for that the ſpirits reſorting to ſuccour the part that laboureth, draw alſo the 
humours with them: for we ſee, that it is not the repulſe and the return of the 
humour in the part ſtrucken that cauſeth it ; for that gouts and tooth-aches cauſe 
ſwelling, where there is no percuſſion at all. | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the orrice root. 

863. Tux nature of the orrice root is almoſt ſingular ; for there be few odo- 
riferous roots; and in thoſe that are in any degree ſweet, it is but the ſame ſweet-- 
neſs with the wood or leaf: but the orrice is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the 
flower any thing ſo ſweet as the root. The root ſeemeth to have a tender dainty 
heat ; which when it cometh above ground to the ſun and the air, vaniſheth : for 
it is a great mollifier ; and hath a ſmell like a violet. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the eempreſſion of liquors. 

$64. IT hath been obſerved by the ancients, that a great veſſel full, drawn into 
bottles; and then the liquor put again into the veſſel ; will not fill the veſſel again 
ſo full as it was, but that it may take in more liquor: and that this holdeth more 
in wine than in water. The cauſe may be trivial ; namely, by the expence of the 
liquor, in regard ſome may ſtick to the ſides of the bottles: but there may be a 
cauſe more ſubtile ; which is, that the liquor in the veſſel is not ſo much com- 
preſſed as in the bottle; becauſe in the veſſel the liquor meeteth with liquor 
chiefly ; but in the bottles a ſmall quantity of liquor meeteth with the ſides of 
the bottles, which comprels it ſo that it doth not open again. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the working of water upon air contiguous. 
865. Warn, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moiſteneth it not, 
except it vapour. The cauſe is, for that heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, 
without communication of ſubſtance ; but moiſture not: and to all madefaction 
there is required an imbibition : but where the bodies are of ſuch ſeveral levity and 
avity as they mingle not, there can follow no imbibition. And therefore, oil 
ikewiſe lieth at the top of the water without commixture: and a drop of water 
running ſwiftly over a ſtraw or ſmooth body, wetteth not. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the nature of air. 


866. STaR-light nights, yea and bright moon-ſhine nights, are colder than 
cloudy nights. The cauſe is, the dryneſs and fineneſs of the air, which thereby 
| becometh more Jong and ſharp; and therefore great continents are colder than 

lands: and as for the moon, though itſelf inclineth the air to moiſture, yet when 
it ſhineth bright, it argueth the air is dry. Alſo cloſe air is warmer than open 
air; which (it may be) is, for that the true cauſe of cold is an expiration from 
the globe of the earth, which in open places is ſtronger ; and again, air itſelf, if 
it be not altered by that expiration, is not without ſome ſecret degree of heat; as 
it is not likewiſe without ſome ſecret degree of light: for other wiſe cats and owls 
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NATURAL HISTORY: Cxvr. N. 

_ Edd nöt fee in the night; but that dit hath a little light, proportionable to the 

vilual ſpirits of thoſe creatures. | 

E Experiments in confort touching the eyes and fight. 

' 867. Tu eyes do move one and the ſame way; for when one eye moveth to 

tile noſttil, the other moveth from the noſtril. The cauſe is motion of conſent, 

v hieh in the ſpirits and parts ſpiritual is ſtrong. But yet uſe will induce the con- 

trary; for ſome can ſquint when they will: and the common tradition is, that if 

children be ſet upon a table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out- 
wards, as affecting to ſee the light, and ſo induce ſquinting. 

868. Wr ſee more exquiſitely with one eye ſhut, than with both open. The 
cauſe is, for that the ſpirits viſual unite themſelves more, and ſo become ſtronger. 
For you may ſee, by looking in a glaſs, that when you ſhut one eye, the pupil of 

the öther eye that is open, dilateth. Yak ot 
869. Tür eyes, if the ſight meet not in one angle, ſee things double, The 
, *cauſe is, for that ſeeing two things, and ſeeing one thing twice, worketh the 
. fame effect: and therefore a little pellet held between two fingers laid acroſz, 
. ſeemeth double. 
870. PoRE-BLINÞD men ſee beſt in the dimmer lights ; and likewiſe have their 
ſight ſtronger near hand, than thoſe that are not pore- blind; and can read and 
write ſmaller letters. The cauſe is, for that the ſpirits viſual in thoſe that are 
pore-blind, are thinner and rarer than in others ; and therefore the greater light 
. diſperſeth them. For the ſame cauſe they need contracting; but being contracted, 
are more ſtrong than the viſual ſpirits of ordinary eyes are; as when we ſee through 
a leveh the fight is the ſtronger; and fo is it when you gather the eye-lids ſome- 
what cloſe: and it s commonly ſeen in thole that are pore-blind, that they do 
much gather theeye-lids together. But old men, when they would Tee to read, 
put the paper ſomewhat afar off: the cauſe is, for that old mens ſpirits viſual, 
contrary to thoſe of pore-blind men, unite not, but when the object is at ſome 
good diſtance from their eyes. Ee. 
* 871. Men ſee better, when their eyes are over-againſt the ſun, or a candle, 
jf they put their hand a little before their eye. The reafon is, for that the glaring 
of the fun, or the candle, doth weaken the eye; whereas the light circumfuſed 
is enough for the perception. For we ſee, that an over-light maketh the eyes 
dazzle ; inſomuch as perpetual non againſt the ſun would cauſe blindneſs. 
Again, if men come out of a great light into a dark room; and contrariwiſe, if 
they come out of a dark room into alight room, they ſeem to have a miſt before 
their eyes, and ſee worſe than they ſhall do, after they have ſtayed a little while, 
either in the light, or in the dark. The cauſe is, for that tlie ſpirits viſual are, 
upon a ſudden change, diſturbed and put out of order; and till they be recollected, 
do not perform their function well. For when they are much dilated by light, 
they cannot contract ſuddenly ; and when they are much contracted by darkneſs, 
they cannot dilate ſuddenly. And exceſs of both theſe (that is, of the dilatation 
and contraction of the ſpirits viſual) if it be long, deſtroyeth'the eye. For as long 
looking againſt the ſun, or fire, hurteth the eye by dilatation ; fo curious painting 
in ſmall volumes, and reading of ſmall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. 
872. IT hath been obſerved, that in anger the eyes wax red; and in bluſhing, 
not the eyes, but the ears, and the parts behind them. The cauſe is, for that in 
anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager; which is moſt eaſily ſeen in the eyes, be- 
cauſe they are tranſlucid; though withal it maketh both the cheeks and the gills 
red; but in bluſhing, it is true the ſpirits aſcend like wiſe to ſuccour both the eyes 
and the face, which are the parts that labour: but then they are repulſed by the 
eyes, for that the eyes, in ſhame, do put back the ſpirits that aſcend to them, as 
| unwilling to look abroad: for no man in that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but 
dejectedly; and that repulſion from the eyes diverteth'the ſpitits and heat more 
. to the ears, and the parts by them. ugh, 
873. Tur objects of the fight tay cauſe a great pleaſure and delight in the 
ſpirits, but no pain, or great offence ; except it be by memory, as hath-been ſaid. 
The glimpſes and beams of diamonds that Trike the eye ; Indian repens We 
| : A 0 


en NATURAL HIS TOA 
lorious colours; the coming into a fair garden; the coming intè © Hair room 

wits — furniſhed; a beautiful. perſon 3 and the like 3 do delig he and exhilarate the 
ſpirits much. The reafon why it holdeth not in the offence, is, for that the 
Coht is the moſt ſpiritual of the ſenſes whereby it hath no object groſs enough to 
nd it, But the cauſe (chiefly) is, for that there be no active objects to offend 
the eye.. For harmonical ſounds, and diſcordant ſounds, are both active and 
poſitive : ſo are ſweet ſmells and ſtinks: ſo are bittet and Weet in taſtes: & axe 
Gver-hot and over-cold in touch : but blackneſs and darkneſs are indeed hut 
privatives 3 and therefore have little or no activity. Somewhat they do contriſtate, 
but very little. 


Experiment folttary touching the colour of the ſea, or ther water. 
874. WATER of the ſea, or otherwiſe, looketh blacker when it is moved, 
and whiter when it reſteth. The cauſe is, for that by means of the motion, the 
beams of light paſs not ſtraight, and therefore muſt be darkened; whereas, whey 
it reſteth, the beams do pals ſtraight. Beſides, ſplendor hath a degree of white- 
neſs; eſpecially if there be a little repercuſſion : for a looking-glaſs with the Reel 
behind, looketh whiter than glaſs fimple. This experiment deſerveth to he 
driven farther, in trying by what means motion may hinder fight. | 


Experiment folitary touching fhell-fiſb. 

' $75. SHELL-F1SH have been, by ſome of the ancients, compared apd - ſorted 
with the inſecta; but I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould ; for they have male and 
female as other fiſh have: neither are they bred of putrefaction; eſpecially fach 
as do move. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that oiſters, and cockles, and muſcles, 
which move not, have no diſcriminate ſex. Qugere in what time, and how 
they are bred ? It ſeemeth that {hells of oiſters are bred where none were before; 
and it is tried, that the great horſe-muſcle, with the fine ſhell, that breedeth 
in ponds, hath bred within thirty years: but then, which is ſtrange, it hath been 
tried, that they do not only gape and ſhut as the oiſters do, but remove from one 
place to another. e | 
. Experiment ſolitary touching the right jide and the IAH. 
. $56. Tus ſenſes are alike ſtrong, both on the right fide and on the left ; but 
the limbs on the right fide are ſtronger. . The cauſe may be, for that the brain, 
which is the inſtrument of ſenſe, is alike on both ſides; but motion, and habilities 
of moving, are ſomewhat holpen from the liver, which lieth on the right fidg. 
It may be alſo, for that the ſenſes are put in exerciſe indifferently on both fides 
from the time of our birth; but the limbs are uſed moſt on the right fide, whereby 
cuſtom helpeth ; for we (ce, that ſome are left-handed; which are ſuch as have 
uſed the lett hand moſt. - | 


| Experiment ſolitary touching jrifions. = 

877. FRICTIONS make the parts more fleſhy and full; as we fee both in men, 
and in currying of horſes, err. The cauſe is, for chat they draw greater 
quantity of ſpirits and blood tothe parts: and again, becauſe they draw the aliment 
more forcibly from within: and again, becauſe they relax the pores, and fo 
make better paſſage for the ſpirits, blood, and aliment ; laſtly, becauſe they diſſi- 
pate and digeſt any inutile or excrementitious moiſture, which lieth in the fleſh ; 
all which help aſſimilation. Frictions alſo do more fill and impinguate the body, 
than exerciſe. The cauſe is, for that in ſriftions the inward parts are at reſt ; 
which in exerciſe are beaten (many times) too much: and for the fame reaſon 
1as we:have noted heretofore) galley- ſlaves are fat and fleſhy, becauſe they Kr the 
-unbs more, and the inward parts leſs. | 


4, Sagperament ſolitary teuching globes appearing fiat at diane . 

358. ALL globes afar off appear flat. The cauſe is, for that diftance, being a 
ſecondary object of ſight, is not otherwiſe difcerved, than by more or Jess 
light; which diſparity, when it cannot be diſcerned, all ſcemeth one: as it is 
N ary | (generally) 
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for that the little motes which we ſee in the ſun do ever ſtir, though there be ng 
wind; and therefore thoſe moving, in the meeting of the light and the ſhadoyy 


NATURAL HISTORY. 'Cenniiy 

lly) in objects not diſtinctly diſcerned; for ſo letters, if they be ſo far of 

8 de iſcerned, ſhew but as a duſkiſh, paper: and all engravings and 
emboſſings (afar off) appear plain. 4 | PUR Oy 

Experiment ſolitary touching ſhadows. - .,, 

879. Tux uttermoſt parts of ſhadows ſeem ever to tremble; The cauſe i, 


* 


from the light -to the ſhadow, and from the ſhadow to the light, ds ſhew the 
ſhadow to move, becauſe the medium moveth. = | | 


Experiment ſolitary touching the rolling and breaking of the ſeas. 

880. SHALLOW and narrow ſeas. break more than deep and large. The 
cauſe is, for that, the impulſion being the ſame in both, where there is greatet 
quantity of water, and likewiſe ſpace enough, there the water rolleth and moveth, 
both more ſlowly, and with a ſloper riſe and fall: but where there is leſs water, 
and leſs ſpace, and the water daſheth more againſt the bottom, there it moyet) 
more ſwiftly, and more in precipice ; for in the breaking of the waves there is 


ever a precipice. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the dulcoration of ſalt water, 


881. Ir hath been obſerved by the ancients, that ſalt water boiled, or boiled 
and cooled again, is more potable, than of itſelf raw: and yet the taſte of ſalt in 
diſtillations by fire riſeth not, for the diſtilled water will be freſh. The cauſe 
may be, for that the ſalt part of the water doth partly rife into a kind of ſcum 
on the top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom; and fo is rather a 
ſeparation than an evaporation. But it is too groſs to riſe into a vapour; and ſo is 
a bitter taſte likewiſe ; for ſimple diſtilled waters, of wormwood, and the like, 
are not bitter. | | * 
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Experiment ſolitary touching the return of ſaltneſs in pits upon the ſea-ſhore, 
882. IT hath been ſet down before, that pits upon the ſea-ſhore turn into freſh 
water, by percolation of the falt through the ſand : but it is farther noted, by 
ſome of the ancients, that in ſome places of Africa, after a time, the water in ſu 
pits will become brackiſh again. The cauſe is, for that after a time, the very 
ſands through which the ſalt water paſſeth, become ſalt ; and ſo the ſtrainer itſelf 
is tinted with falt. The remedy therefore is, to dig ſtill new pits, when the old 
wax brackiſh ; as if you would change your ſtrainer. 


Experiment ſolitary touching attraction by fimilitude of ſubſtance, - 

883. Ir hath been obſerved by the ancients, that falt water will diſſolve 
falt put into it, in leſs time than freſh water will diſſolve it. The cauſe may 
be, for that the ſalt in the precedent water doth, by ſimilitude of ſubſtance, 
draw the ſalt new put in unto it; whereby it diffuſeth in the liquor more 
ſpeedily. This is a noble experiment, if it be true, for it ſheweth means of 
more quick and eaſy infuſions; and it is likewiſe a good inſtance of attraction by 
ſimilitude of ſubſtance. Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſugar'd, and 
into other water unſugar'd. | | | | 
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| Experiment ſolitary touching attraction. 411 
884. Pur ſugar into wine, part of it above, part under the wine, and you ſhall 
find (that which may ſeem ſtrange) that the ſugar above the wine will ſoften and 
diſſolve ſooner than that within the wine. The cauſe is, for that the wine entereth 
that part of the ſugar which is under the wine, by ſimple infuſion or ſpreading; 
but that part above the wine is likewiſe forced by ſucking ; for all ſpongy bodies 
expel the air and draw in liquor, if it be contiguous : as we ſee it alto in ſponges 
Put part above the water. It is worthy the enquiry, to ſee how you may make 
more accurate infuſions, by help of attraction. 447 Ry r 
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of; and therefore is of no light regard. 


eur. NATURAL HISTORY, 
1 | Experiment ſolitary rouching beat under earth, 


885. WATER in wells is warmer in winter than in ſummer ; and fo air in caves. 
The cauſe is, for that in the hither parts, under the earth, there is a degree 

of fame heat (as appeareth in ſulphureous veins, efc.) which ſhut cloſe in (as in 
winter) is the more ; but if it perſpire (as it doth in ſummer) it is the leſs. 


POS Experiment ſolitary touching flying in the air, 

886. Ir is reported, that amongſt the Leucadians, in ancient time, upon a 
ſuperſtition they dit uſe to precipitate a man from a high cliff into the ſea; tying 
about him withiſtrings, at ſome diſtance, many t fowls; and fixing unto 
his body divers rs, ſpread, to break the fall. Certainly many birds of 
good wing (as kites, and the like) would bear up a good weight as they fly; and 
tpreading of feathers thin and cloſe, and in great breadth, will likewife bear up 
a great weight, being even laid, without tilting upon the fides. The farther 
extenſion of this experiment for flying may be thought upon. 


| Enperiment ſolitary touching the dye of ſcurlet. 15 | 

887. Turns is in forme places (namely in Cephalonia) a little ſhrub which 
they-call helly-oak, or dwart-oak : upon the leaves whereof there riſeth a tu- 
mor like « bliſter; which theyrgather, and rub out of it a certain red duſt, that 
converteth (after a while) into rms, which they kill with wine (as is re- 
ported) when they begin to quicken : with this duſt they dye ſcarlet. 


Experiment folitary touching maleficiating. 
888. In Zantit is very ordinary to make men impotent to accompany with 


their wives. "The like is practiſed in Gaſcony; where it is called monty Peguil- 
. ette, It is practiſed always upon the wedding-day. And in Zant the mothers - 


themſelves do it, by way of prevention; becauſe thereby they hinder other 
charrns, and can undo their own, It is a thing the civil law taketh knowledge 


Experiment ſolitary touching the riſe of water by means of flame. 
' $869. Ir is a common experiment, but the cauſe is miſtaken. Take a pot 
{or better a glaſs, becauſe therein you may ſee the motion) and ſet a candle 
lighted in the bottom of a baſon of water, and turn the mouth of the pot or 
'plaſs over the candle, and it will make the water riſe. They aſcribe it to the 
drawing of heat; which is not true: for it appeareth plainly to be but a motion 
of nexe, which they call ne detur vacuum; and it proceedeth thus. The flame 
of the candle, as ſoon as it is covered, being ſuffocated by the cloſe air, leſſeneth 
by little and little; during which time there is ſome little aſcent of water, but 
not much: for the flame occupying leſs and leſs room, as it leſſeneth, the wa- 
ter ſucceedeth. But upon the inſtant of the candle's going out, there is a ſud- 
den fiſe of a great deal of water; for that the body of the flame filleth no more 
place, and ſo the air and the water ſucceed. It worketh the ſame effect, if in- 
ſtead of water you put flour or ſand into the baſon: which ſheweth, that it is 
not the flame's drawing the liquor as nouriſhment, as it is ſuppoſed ; for all 
bodies are alike unto it, as it is ever in motion of nexe; inſomuch as I have ſeen 
the glaſs, being held by the hand, hath lifted up the baſon and all; the motion 
of nexe did fo claſp the bottom of the baſon. That experitnent, when the baſon 
was hfted up, was made with oil, and not with water: nevertheleſs this is true, 
that at the very firſt ſetting of the mouth of the glaſs upon the bottom of the 
baſon, it draweth up the water a little, and then ftandeth at a hy; al möſt till 
the candle's going out, as was faid. This may ſhew ſome attraction at firſt: 
dur of this we will fpeak more, when we handle attractions by heat. 
Darren in confort touching the influences of the moon. 
or che power-of the celeſtial bodies, and what more ſecret influences they 
n the two-reanifeſt influences of heat and light, we ſhall peak wheh 
„Vor. I. * 2 2 2 | | we 
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vuhich is our neareſt neighbour, 
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we handle experiments touching the celeſtial bodies: mean while we will give 
ſome directions for more certain trials, of the virtue and influences of the moo f 


The influences of the moon (moſt obſerved) are four; the drawing Kunde 
heat; the inducing of putrefaction; the encreaſe of moiſture; the exciting of 
the motions of ſpirits. 3 


water warm, and to ſet part of it againſt the moon- beams, and part of it with 
à ſereen between; and to ſee whether that which ſtandeth expoſed to the bea 
will not cool ſooner. But becauſe this is but a ſmall interpoſition (though in 


the ſun we ſee a ſmall ſhade doth much) it were good to try it when the moon 


 ſhineth, and when the moon ſhineth not at all; and with water warm in a gla. 


bottle, as well as in a diſh; and with cinders; and with iron red-hot, ec. 


891. For the inducing of putrefaction, it were good to try it with fleſh, or 
fiſh, expoſed to the moon- beams; and again expoſed to the air when the moon 


ſhineth not, for the like time; to ſee whether will corrupt ſooner: and try it 
alſo with capon, or ſome other fowl, laid abroad, to ſee whether it will mortiſy 
and become tender, ſooner ; try it alſo with dead flies, or dead worms, having 
a little water caſt upon them, to ſee whether will putrefy ſooner. Try! 
with an apple, or orange, having holes made in their tops, to ſee whether will 
rot or mould ſooner. Try it alſo with Holland cheeſe, having wine put into 
it, whether will breed mites ſooner or greater. | 
892. Fox the increaſe of moiſture, the opinion received is; that ſeeds will 
row ſooneſt ;. and hair, and nails, and hedges, and herbs, cut, etc. will grow 
ooneſt, if they be ſet or cut in the increaſe of the moon. Alſo that brains in 
rabbits, woodcocks, calves, etc. are fulleſt in the full of the moon: and fo of 
' marrow in the bones: and ſo of oiſters and cockles, which of all the reſt are 


the eaſieſt tried if you have them in pits. 


893. Taxx ſome ſeeds, or roots (as onions, etc.) and ſet ſome of them im- 
mediately after the change; and others of the ſame kind immediately after 
the full: let them be as like as can be; the earth alſo the ſame as near as may 
be ; and therefore beſt in pots. Let the pots alſo ſtand where no rain or ſun 
may come to them, leſt the difference of the weather confound the experiment: 
and then ſee in what time the ſeeds ſet in the increaſe of the moon, come to 
a certain heighth ; and how they differ from thoſe. that are ſet in the decreaſe 


of the moon. 


894. IT is like, that the brain of man waxeth moiſter and fuller upon the 
Full of the moon: and therefore it were good for thoſe that have * — 
and are great drinkers, to take fume of Iignum alot, roſemary, frankincenſe, 
etc. about the full of the moon. It is like alſo, that the humours in mens 
bodies. increaſe and decreaſe as the moon doth ; and therefore it were good to 
purge ſome day or two after the full; for thai then the humours will not re- 
pleniſh ſo ſoon * 5 | | 
895. As for the exciting of the motion of the ſpirits, you muſt note that 
the growth of hedges, herbs, hair, etc. is cauſed from the moon, by exciting 
of the ſpirits, as well as by increaſe of the moiſture. But for ſpirits in particular, 
the great inſtance is in lunacies. * | | 
896. THERE may be other ſecret effects of the influence of the moon, which 
are not yet brought into obſervation. . It may be, that if it ſo fall out, that the 
wind be north, or north-eaſt, in the full of the moon, it increaſeth cold; and 
if ſouth, or ſouth-weſt, it diſpoſeth the air for a good while to warmth and 
rain; which would be obſerved. . | 
. 897. Ir may be, that children, and young cattle, that are brought forth in 
the full of the moon, are ſtronger and larger than thoſe that are brought forth 
in the wane; and thoſe alſo which are begotten in the full of the moon: ſo 
that it might be good huſbandry to put rams and bulls to their females, ſome- 
what before the full of the moon. It may be alſo, that the eggs laid in the 
full of the moon breed the better bird: and a number of the like effects which 
may be brought into obſervation. Quaere alſo, whether great thunders and 
earthquakes be not moſt in the full of the moon. 


or 
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Experiment ſolitary touching vinegar, 

898, Tus turning of wine to vinegar is a kind of putrefaction: and in making 
of vinegar, they uſe to ſet veſſels of wine over-againſt the noon-ſun ; which call- 
eth out the more oily ſpirits, and leaveth the liquor more ſour and hard. We ſee 
alſo, that burnt wine is more hard and aſtringent, than wine unhurnt. It is ſaid, 
that cyder in navigations under the line ripeneth, when wine or beer ſoureth. It 
were good to ſet a rundlet of verjuice over-againſt the ſun in ſummer, as they do 
vinegar, to ſee whether it will ripen and ſweeten. 


Experiment ſolitary touching creatures that ſleep all wi nter. 


899. THERE be divers creatures that ſleep all winter, as the bear, the hedge- 
hog, the bat, the bee, etc. Theſe all wax fat when they ſleep, and egeſt not. 
The cauſe of their fattening during their ſleeping time, may be the want of aſſimi- 
lating ; for whatſoever aſſimilateth not to fleſh turneth either to ſweat or fat. 
The creatures, for part of their ſleeping time, have been obſerved not to ſtir 
at all; and for the other part, to ſtir, but not to remove. And they get warm 
and cloſe places to ſleep in. When the Flemings wintered in Nova Zembla, the 
bears about the middle of November went to ſleep ; and then the foxes began to 
come forth, which durſt not before. It is noted by ſome of the ancients, that 
the ſhe-bear breedeth, and lyeth-in with her young, . that time of reſt: and 
that a bear big with young hath ſeldom been ſeen. 


 putrefattion. 1 | 

- goo. SoME living creatures are procreated by copulation between male and 
female: ſome by putrefaction; and of thoſe which come by putrefaction, man 

do (nevertheleſs) afterwards procreate by copulation. For the cauſe of both 
generations: firſt, it is moſt certain, that the cauſe of all vivification is a gentle 
and proportionable heat, working upon a glutinous and yielding ſubſtance : for 
the heat doth bring forth ſpirit in that ſubſtance: and the ſubſtance being glutinous 
produceth two effects; the one, that the ſpirit is detained, and cannot break forth: 
the other, that the matter being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the 
motion of the ſpirits, after ſome ſwelling, into ſhape and members. Therefore all 
ſperm, all menſtruous ſubſtance, . all matter whereof creatures ate produced by 
putrefaction, have evermore a cloſeneſs, lentor, and ſequacity. It ſeemeth there- 
fore, that the generation by ſperm only, and by putrefaction, have two different 
cauſes. The firſt is, for that creatures which have a definite and exact ſhape 
(as thoſe have which are procreated by copulation) cannot be produced by a 
weak and caſual heat; nor out of matter which is not exactly prepared accord- 
ing to the ſpecies. The ſecond is, for that there is a greater time required for 
maturation of perfect creatures; for if the time required in vivification be of any 
length, then the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be mature; except it be 
incloſed in a place where it may have continuance of the heat, acceſs of fome 
nouriſhment to maintain it, and cloſeneſs that may keep it from exhaling : and 
ſuch places are the wombs and matrices of the females. And therefore all crea- 


time; and need not ſo perfect an encloſure, though ſome cloſeneſs be commonly 
required, As for the heathen opinion, which was, that upon great mutations of 
the world, perfect creatures were firſt engendred of concretion ; as well as frogs, 
and worms, and flies, and ſuch like, are now ; we know it to be vain : but if any 
ſuch thing ſhould be admitted, diſcourſing according to ſenſe, it cannot be, ex- 
cept you admit a chaos firſt, and commixture of heaven and earth. For the 
frame of the world, once in order, cannot effect it by any exceſs or caſualty. 


* 
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tures made of putrefaction, are of more uncertain ſhape ; and are made in ſhorter 
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„„ CENTURY X 


Experiments in conſart touching the tranſmiſſion and influx of immateriate yr. 
ACS tues, and the force of imagination. 


TT HE philoſophy of Pythagoras (which was full of ſuperſtition) did firſt plant 
| a monſtrous imagination, which afterwards was, -by the {chool of Plato 
+ and others, watered and nquriſhed. It was, that the world was one, entire, 
perfect, living creature; inſomuch as Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean prophet, 
rmed, that the ebbing and flowing of the ſea was the reſpiration of the world, 
drawing in water as breath, and putting it forth 1 They went on, and 
inferred, that if the world were a living creature, it had a ſoul and ſpirit; which 
alſo they held, calling it piritus mundi, the ſpirit or ſoul of the world: by which 
they did not intend God (for they did admit of a Deity beſides) but only the ſoul 
or eſſential form of the univerſe. This foundation being laid, they might build 
upon it what they would; for in a living creature, though never fo great (as 
for example, in a great whale) the ſenſe and the affects of any one part of the 
body inſtantly make a tranſcurſion throughout the whole body; ſo that by this 


; 


tio 


have been (in part) entertained. 3 

But ye, that hold firm to the works of God, and to the ſenſe, which is God's 
lamp (lucerna Dei ſpiraculum hominis) will enquire with all ſahriety and ſeverity, 
whether there be to be found in the footſteps of nature, any ſuch tranſmiſſion and 
anflux of immateriate virtues; and what the force of imagination is; either upon 
the body imaginant, or upon another body: wherein it will be like that labour of 
Hercules, in purging the ſtable of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious and 
magical arts and obſervations, any thing that is clean and pure natural; and 
not to be either contemned or condemned. And although we ſhall have occa- 
hon to ſpeak of this in more places than one, yet we will now make ſome en- 
trance thereinto. | 


Experiments in conſort, monitory, touching tranſmiſſion of ſpurits, and the farce 
2 | of 1magingtign: | 

901. Mxx are to be admoniſhed, that they do. not withdraw. credit from the 
operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and force of imagination, becauſe the effects 
fail ſometimes, For as in, infectiog, and. contagion from body to. body (as the 
plague, and the like) it is moſt certain, that the infection is received (many 
times) by the body paid but yet is by the ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereof 
repulſed and wrought out, before it be formed into a diſeaſe ; ſo much more in 
impreſſions from mind to mind, or from ſpirit to ſpirit, the impreſſion taketh, 
but is/encountred and overcome by the mind and ſ pirit, which is paſlive, before 
Fl it 
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it work any manifeſt effect. And therefore bay work moſt upon weak minds 
and ſpirits : as thoſe of women; fick perſons ; ſuperſtitious and fearful perſons ; 
children, and young creatures: _ D | h % A 
Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos : 2 | 
The poet ſpeaketh not of ſheep, but of lambs. As for the weakneſs of the power 
of them upon kings and magiſtrates; it may be aſcribed (beſides the main, which 
is the protection of God over thoſe that execute his place) to the weakneſs of the 
imagination of the imaginant: for it is hard for a witch or a ſorcerer to put on a 
belief that they can hurt ſuch perſons. | . 
goa. MEN are to be admoniſhed on the other fide, that they do not eaſily give 
place and credit to theſe operations, becauſe they ſucceed many times ; for the 
cauſe of this ſucceſs is (oft) to be truly aſcribed unto the force of affection and 
imagination upon the body agent; and then by a ſecondary means it may work 
upon a diverſe b body : as for example; if a man carry a planet's ſeal; or a ring; 
or ſome part of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly that it will help him to obtain his love; 
or to keep him from danger of hurt in fight; or to prevail in a ſuit, erc. it may 
make him more active and induſtrious ; and again, more confident and perſiſting, 
than otherwiſe he would be. Now the great effects that may come na 
and perſeverance (eſpecially in civil buſineſs) who knoweth not? For we ſee 
audacity doth almoſt bind and mate the weaker ſort of minds; and the ſtate of 
human actions is ſo variable, that to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders : therefore it were a mere fallacy and miſtaking to aſcribe that to the 
force of imagination upon another body, which is but the force of imagination 
upon the proper body ; for there is no doubt, but that imagination and vehement 
etion work greatly upon the body of the imaginant; as we ſhall ſhew in due 
lace, ig 14 P 2) : 
, 903. Men are to be admoniſhed, that as they are not to miſtake the cauſes of 
theſe operations; ſo much leſs they are to miſtake the fact, or effect; and raſhly 
to take that for done which is not done. And therefore as divers wiſe judges have 
preſcribed and cautioned, men may not too raſhly believe the confeſſions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence 7 them. For the witches themſelves are imaginative, 
and believe oft- times they do that which they do not: and people are credulous 
in that point, and ready to impute accidents and natural operations to witch- craft. 
It is worthy the obſerving, that both in ancient and late times (as in the Theſſalian 
witches, and the meetings of witches that have been recorded by ſo many late 
confeſſions) the great wonders which they tell, of carrying in the air, transform- 
ing themſelves into other bodies, ec. are ſtill reported to be wrought, not by in- 
cantations or ceremonies, but by ointments, and anointing [themſelves all over. 
This may juſt y move a man to think, that theſe fables are the effects of imagination: 
for it is certain, that ointments do all (if they be laid on any thing thick) by ſtop- 
ping of the pores, ſhut in the vapours, and ſend them to the Bead extremely. 
And for the particular ingredients of thoſe magical ointments, it is like they are 
opiate and ſoporiferous. For anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, back-bone, 
we know, is uſed for procuring dead ſleeps: and if any man ſay that this 
effect would be better done by inward potions; anſwer may be made, that the 
medicines, which go to the ointments, are ſo ſtrong, that if they were uſed in- 
wards, they would kill thoſe that uſe them: and therefore they work potently, 
though outwards. | 
We will divide the ſeveral kinds of the operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits and 
umagination, which will give no ſmall light to the experiments that follow: All 
operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits and imagination have this; that they work at 
diſtance, and not at touch; and they are theſe being diſtinguiſhed. 

904. Tux firſt is the tranſmiſſion or emiſſion of the thinner and more airy 
parts of bodies; as in odours and infections; and this is, of all the reſt, the moſt 
corporeal. But you muſt remember withal, that there be a number of thoſe 
emiſſions, both wholeſome and unwholeſome, that give no ſmell at all : for the 
plague, many times when it is taken, giveth no ſcent at all : and there be many 
good and healthful airs that do appear by habitation and other proofs, that differ 
not in ſmell from other airs. And under this head you may place all imbibitions 

Vor. 1 | 4 A of 
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there ſhould remain a tranſmiſſion of virtue from the one to the other: as between 
the weupon and the wound. Whereupon is blazed abroad the operation of 
unguentum teli: and ſo of a piece of lard, or ſtick of elder, etc. that if part of it 


de conſumed or putrefied, it will work upon the other part ſevered. Now we 
will purſue the inſtances themſelves. 


Experiments in conſort touching En- of ſpirits in vapour or exhalation, 
912. Tux plague is many times taken without manifeſt ſenſe, as hath been ſaid. 
And they report, that where it is found, it hath a ſcent of the ſmell of a mello 
apple; and (as ſome ſay) of May- flowers: and it is alſo received, that ſmells of 
flowers that are mellow and luſcious, are ill for the plague ; as white lilies, 
cowſlips, and hyacinths. 2 

913. Tux plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as continually are about them 
that have the plague; as keepers of the ſick, and phyſicians; nor again by ſuch 
as take antidotes, either inward (as mithridate, juniper-berries, rue, leaf and 
ſeed, etc.) or outward (as angelica, zedoary, and the like, in the mouth; tar, 
galbanum, and the like, in perfume) nor again by old people, and ſuch as are of 
adry and cold complexion. On the other ſide, the plague taketh ſooneſt hold of 
thoſe that come out of a freſh air, and of thoſe that are faſting, and of children; 
and it is like wiſe noted to go in a blood, more than to a ſtranger. 

914. Tux moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, is the ſmell of the jail, 
when priſoners have been long, and cloſe, and naſty kept; whereof we have 
had, in our time, experience, twice of thrice ; when both the judges that fate 
upon the Jail, and numbers of thoſe that attended the buſineſs, or were preſent, 
fickened upon it, and died. Therefore it were good wiſdom, that in ſuch caſes 
the jail were aired before they be brought forth. Os 

915. Our of queſtion, if ſuch foul ſmells be made by art, and by the hand, 
they conſiſt chiefly of man's fleſh, or ſweat, putrefied ; for they are not thoſe 
Rinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor and expel, that are moſt pernicious ; but 
ſuch airs as have ſome firailitude with man's body; and fo inſinuate themſelves, 
and betray the ſpirits. There may be great danger in uſing ſuch compoſitions, in 
great meetings of people within houſes ; as in churches, at arraignments, at plays 
and Ct, og 3 : for Fer of air is no leſs dangerous than poiſon- 
ing of water, which hath been uſed by the Turks in the wars, and was uſed b 
Rmahuel Comnenus towards the uam, when they paſſed through his 
country to the Hog Land. And theſe empoiſonments of air are the Pars; Frag 
ous in meetings of people, becauſe the much breath of people doth further the 
reception of the infection; and therefore, where any ſuch thing is feared, it were 
good thoſe publick places were perfumed, before the aſſemblies. 

916. Tux empoiſonment of particular perſons by odours, hath been reported 
to be in perfumed gloves, or the like : and it is like, they mingle the poiſon that 
- bel. ele ſony OD 9D. deg, which * maketh it os N re- 

eived. gues alſo have been raiſe anointings of the chinks o rs, and 
the like; not fo much by the touch, as for that it 1 for men, when they 
find any thing wet upon their fingers, to put them to their noſe; which men 
therefote ſhould take heed how they do. e beſt is, that theſe compoſitions of 
cn airs cannot be made without danger of death to them that make them. 
: . N have ſome antidotes to ſave themſelves; ſo that men 

917. Turkx have been in divers countries great plagues, by the putrefaction 
ol as of graſhoppers and locuſts, when they have been dead and caſt 

n heaps. 

918. It 47 often in mines, that there are damps which kill, either by 
ſuffocation, of by the poiſonous nature of the mineral: and thoſe that deal B54 
1 ry or other works about metals and minerals, have their brains hurt and 
n 

a r Hy to Ull, teeth, or bones; inſomuch as gilders uſe to have 
2 piece of gold in their mouth, to draw the ſpirits of the cker, which gold 
afterwards 
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tida, have been put into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. 


the leaves of vines ſprinkled with a little roſe-water, etc. 
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af s they find to be whitened. There are alſo certain lakes and pits, ſu 
228 art that poiſon birds (as is ſaid) which fly over N or wi 
| oo long about them. | | 
* od Tun of char- coal, or ſea- coal, in a cloſe room, hath killed many; 
and it is the more dangerous, becauſe it cometh without any ill ſmell, but ſtealeth 
on by little and little, inducing only a faintneſs, without any manifeſt ſtrangling, 
When the Dutchmen winter'd at Nova Zembla, and that they could gather no 
mote ſticks, they fell to make fire of ſome ſea-coal they had, wherewith (at firſt) 
they were much refreſhed ; but a little after they had ſate about the fire, there 
grew a general filence and lothneſs to ſpeak amongſt them; and immediately after, 
one of the weakeſt of the company fell down in a ſwoon ; whereupon they doubt. 
ing what it was, opened theit door to let in air, and ſo ſaved themſelves. The 
effect (no doubt) is wrought by the inſpiſſation of the air; and fo of the breath 
and ſpirits. The like enſueth in. rooms newly plaiſter'd, if a fire be made * 
them; whereof no leſs man than the emperor Jovinianus died. 

920. Vipx the experiment 803. touching the infectious nature of the air, upon 
the firſt ſhowe:s, after a long drought. 

921. IThath come to paſs, that ſome apothecaries, upon ſtamping of coloquin- 


922. IT hath been a practice to burn a pepper they call guiney-pepper, which 
hath ſuch a ſtrong ſpirit, that it provoketh a continual ſneezing in thoſe that are 
in the room. 

923. IT is an ancient tradition, that blear-eyes infect ſound eyes; and that a 
menſtruous woman, looking upon a glaſs, doth ruſt it: nay, they have an opinion 
which ſeemeth fabulous; Bas menſtruous women going over a field or garden, 
do corn and herbs good, by killing the worms. 

924. Tur tradition is no leſs ancient, that the baſiliſk killeth by aſpect; and 
that the wolf, if he ſee a man firſt, by aſpect ſtriketh a man hoarſe. | 

25. PERFUMES convenient do dry and ſtrengthen the brain, and ſtay rheums 
- defluxions, as we find in fume of roſemary dried, and lignum ales; and 
calamus taken at the mouth and noſtrils : and no doubt there be other perfumes 
that do moiſten and refreſh, and are fit to be uſed in burning agues, conſumptions, 
and too much wakefulneſs ; ſuch as are roſe-water, vinegar, lemon-peels, violets, 


926. Trey douſe in ſudden faintings and ſwoonings, to put a handkerchief 
with roſe-water, or a little vinegar, to the noſe ; which gathereth together again 
the ſpirits, which are upon point to reſolve and fall away. 

927. ToBacco comforteth the ſpirits, and diſchargeth wearineſs, which it 
worketh partly by opening, but chiefly by the opiate virtue, which condenſeth 
the ſpirits. It were good therefore to try the taking of fumes by pipes (as they 
do in tobacco) of other things ; as well to dry and comfort, as for other intentions. 
I wiſh trial be made of the drying fume of roſemary, and lignum albes, before- 
mentioned, in pipe; and ſo of nutmeg, and folium indum, etc. 

928. Tux following of the plough hath been approved for refreſhing the 
ſpirits, and procuring appetite ; but to do it in the ploughing for wheat or rye, 
is not ſo good, becauſe the earth has ſpent her ſweet breath in vegetables put forth 
in ſummer. It is better therefore to do it when you ſow barley. But becauſe 
ploughing is tied to ſeaſons, it is beſt to take the air of the earth new turned up, 

y digging with the ſpade, or ſtanding by him that diggeth. Gentlewomen may 
do themſelves much good by kneeling upon a cuſhion, and weeding. And theſe 
things you may practiſe in the beſt ſeaſons ; which is ever the early ſpring, before 
the carth putteth forth the vegetables, and in the ſweeteſt earth you can chuſe. It 
would be done alſo when the dew is a little off the ground, leſt the vapour be too 
moiſt, I knew a great man that lived long, who had a clean clod of earth brought 
to him every morning as he fate in his bed; and he would hold his head over it a 
good. pretty while. I commend alſo, ſometimes, in digging of new earth, to 
pour in ſome Malmſey or Greek wine, that the vapour of the earth and wine to- 
_ may comfort the ſpirits the more; provided always it be not taken for a hea- 

en ſacrifice, or libation to the Earth. | 
6 ARRAN | 929. THEY 
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20. Tuxv have in phyſick uſe of pomanders, and knots 
als of rheums, comforting of the * 20 provoking of ſleep, 125 pes | 
thoſe things be not ſo A: as perfumes, yet you may have them continually 
in your hand ; whereas pertumes you can take but at times: and beſides, there 
be divers things that breathe better of themſelves, than when the come to th 
fire; as 75 ella v PRs on ſeed of melanthium, amomum, etc. a F 
o. Turk be two things, which (inwardly uſed TTY; 
Gs n and I with the ſame to be Rin hee 1 N 2 1 crovents 
nitre, which I would have diſſolved in Malmſey, or Ge gag Ru Aa 
ſmell of the wine taken ; or if you would have it more forcible our of | o the 
a fire-pan, well heated, as they do roſe-water and vinegar. TH. 858 it upon 
Jiftilled water of wild poppy, which IT wiſh to be mingled, at half er * 
water, and ſo taken with lome mixture of a few cloves A : oat roſe- 
The like would be done with the diſtilled water of ſaffron 3 ming- pan. 
9351 SMELL . 3 and amber, and civet, are thought to further vene- 
9 ite; which they may do by the refreſhing and calling forth of the 
932. IncensE and nidorous ſmells (ſuch as we ; 
to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe oy to m_ 9 Wars — 
a kind of ſadneſs, and contriſtation of the ſpirits ; and partly alſo b 1 o by 
exalting them. We ſee, that amongſt the Jews the 2 al #: eating and 
ſanctuary was forbidden all common uſes. Og POE 94 
933- Tuxxr be ſome perfumes preſcribed by the writers c TY" 
which procure pleaſant ee r ſome 15 ng 1 hue magick, 
phetic 1 as the ſeeds of flax, flea-wort, etc. Y lay) that procure pro- 
934. Ir is certain, that odours do, ir 8 1 . 
the odour of wine: and we ſee men 1 OE: 1 1 
It is related, that Democritus, when he lay a dying 28 4517 25 bread. 
complain, that ſhe ſhould be kept from being at < = ler. in the houſe 
ſhe much deſired to ſee) becauſe there ae be a corps in a e 8 
upon he cauſed loaves of new bread to be ſent for, and bs ned th 1 2 45 pip 
a little wine into them ; and ſo kept himſelf alive with the alone: 2 5 
the feaſt was paſt. I knew a gentleman that would faſt (ſometimes ch 2 
yea five days, without meat, bread, or drink; but the ſame ol ſed or Ms 
continually a great wiſp of herbs that he ſmelled on: and —— 54 thoſ: 
herbs, ſome eſculent herbs of ſtrong ſcent; as onions arlick ras ra 
like. | „ gAaruces, eeks, and the 
935. Tur do uſe, for the accident of the mother, "th | 
other thi . er, to burn feathers, and 
1 * of ill odour: and by thoſe ill ſmells, the riſing of the mother is 
936. THERE be airs which the phyſicians advi 222 ; 
in conſumptions, or upon 8 Gong ro ad. 4 . bh ec 
1 . Cage ve, but * g, and not over- grown with heath r 2 
0 r-!hades, as in foreſts, and the like. It is noted IG th 3 
bays do forbid peſtilent airs; whi noted alſo, that groves of 
ſome air of 1 There N gr — — = Ee 
of themſelves : 3, 1 ae ſolls that put forth odorate herbs 
f ; es; as wild thyme, wild marjoram, penn | : 
in which the briar roſes ſmell almoſt like Eat u 7 
ligns wy do diſcover an excellent air. NR 
937. Ir were ood for - 75 1 2 6 
which will 8 if BY B BE of Dang f ml er ̃ 1 N 
for the one maketh the air cloſe, and not freſh 7 d he We prin 
ceeding unequal ; which | , h; and the other maketh it ex- 
SR ; ch is a great enemy to health. The windows alſo ſhould 
15 * to the roof (which is in uſe for beauty and ENT 
eder o ſtone- walls are not wholeſome; but timber is more wholeſome ; 
pecially brick: nay, it hath been uſed by ſ : eſome; and 
, y ſome with great ſucceſs to make their 


walls thick ; 
dump tet and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to take away all 
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Experiment ſolitary touching the 2 of ſpiritual ſpecies which affect the 

938. THESE emiſſions (as we ſaid before) are handled, and ought to be 
handled by themſelves under their proper titles : that is, viſibles and audibles, 
each apart: in this place it ſhall ſuffice to give ſome general obſervations com- 
mon to both. Firſt, they ſeem to be incorporeal. Secondly, they work ſwiftly, 
Thirdly, they work at large diſtances. Fourthly, in curious varieties. Fifthly, 
they are not effective of any thing; nor leave no work behind them; but are 
energies merely: for their working upon mirrours, and places of echo, doth 
not alter any thing in thoſe bodies; but it is the ſame action with the original, 
only repercuſſed. And as for the ſhaking of windows, or rarifying the air by 
great noiſes; and the heat cauſed by burning-glaſſes ; they are rather concomi- 
tants of the audible and viſible ſpecies, than the effects of them. Sixthly, they 
ſeem to be of ſo tender and weak a nature, as they effect only ſuch a rare and 
attenuate ſubſtance, as is the ſpirit of living creatures. 


Experiments in conſort touching the emiſſion of immateriate virtues from the ming; 
and ſpirits of men, either by affettions, or by imaginations, or by other impreſſions, 

939. IT is mentioned in ſome ſtories, that where children have been expoſed, 
or taken away young from their parents ; and that afterwards they have approached 
to their parents preſence, the parents (though they have not known them) haye 
had a ſecret joy or other alteration thereupon. 

940. THERE was an Ægyptian ſoothſayer, that made Antonius believe, that 
his .genius (which otherwiſe was brave and comet) was in the preſence of 
Octavianus Cæſar poor and cowardly : and therefore he adviſed him, to abſent 
himſelf (as much as he could) and remove far from him. This ſoothſayer was 
thought to be ſuborned by Cleopatra, to make him live in Ægypt, and other 
remote places from Rome. Howſoever the conceit of a predominant or maſter- 
ing ſpirit of one man over another, is ancient, and received ſtill, even in vulgar 
opinion. 

pes THERE are conceits, that ſome men that are of an ill and melancholy 
nature, do incline the company into which they come, to be fad and ill- diſpoſed; 
and contrariwiſe, that others that are of a jovial nature, do diſpoſe the company 
to be merry and chearful. And again, that ſome men are lucky to be kept com- 
pany with, and employed; and others unlucky. Certainly, it 1s agreeable to 
reaſon, that there are at the leaſt ſome light effluxions from ſpirit to ſpirit, when 
men are in preſence one with another, as well as from body to body. 

942. IT hath been obſerved, that old men who have loved young company, 
and been converſant contmually with them, have been of long life ; their ſpirits 
(as it feemeth) being recreated by ſuch company. Such were the ancient ſophiſts 
and rhetoricians; which ever had young auditors and diſciples ; as Gorgias, 
Protagoras, Iſocrates, etc. who lived till they were an hundred years old. And 
HIST did many of the grammarians and ſchool-maſters ; ſuch as was Or- 

Ius, efc. 

943. AUDACITY and confidence doth, in civil buſineſs, ſo great effects, as a 
man may (reaſonably) doubt, that beſides the very daring, and earneſtneſs, and 
perſiſting, and importunity, there ſhould be ſome ſecret binding, and ſtooping 


of other mens ſpirits to ſuch perſons. | 
944. THE affections (no doubt) do make the ſpirits more powerful and ac- 


tive; and eſpecially thoſe affections which draw the ſpirits into the eyes: which 


are two; love, and envy, which is called oculus malus. As for love, the Plato- 
niſts (ſome of them) go ſo far, as to hold that the ſpirit of the lover doth pals 
into the ſpirits of the perſon loved; which cauſeth the deſire of return into the 
body whence it was emitted: whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and 
conjunction which is in lovers. And this is obſerved likewiſe, that the aſpects 
which procure love, are not gazings, but ſudden glances and dartings of the eye. 
As for envy, that emitteth ſome malign and poiſonous ſpirit, which taketh hold 


eye 
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is oblique. It hath been noted alſo, that it is moſt dangerous when an en- 
* eye 1s caſt upon perſons in glory, and triumph, and 4055 The reaſon 
whereof is, for that at ſuch times the ſpirits come forth moſt into the outward 
and ſo meet the percuſſion of the envious eye more at hand: and there- 


E hath been noted, that after great triumphs, men have been ill-diſpoſed 


for ſome days following. We ſee the opinion of faſcination is ancient, for both 
effects; of procuring love; and ſickneſs cauſed by envy: and faſcination is 
ever by the eye. But yet if there be any ſuch infection from ſpirit to ſpirit, there 
is no doubt but that it worketh by preſence, and not by the eye alone; yet moſt 
forcibly by the eye. 2 FP 

945. FEAR and ſhame are likewiſe infective; for we ſee that the ſtarting of 
one will make another ready to ſtart; and when one man is out of counte- 
nance in a company, others do likewiſe bluſh in his behalf. 


Now we will ſptak of the force of imagination upon other bodies; and of 
the means to exalt and ſtrengthen it. Imagination, in this place, I underſtand 
to be; the repreſentation of an individual thought. Imagination is of three 
kinds : the firſt joined with belief of that which is to come : the ſecond joined 
with memory of that which is paſt; and the third is of things preſent, or as 
if they were preſent; for I comprehend in this, imaginations feigned, and at 
pleaſure ; as if one ſhould imagine ſuch a man to be in the veſtments of a pope ; 
or to have wings. I ſingle out, for this time, that which is with faith or be- 
lief of that which is to come. The inquilition of this ſubje& in our way (which 
is by induction) is wonderful hard: for the things that are reported are full of 
fables; and new experiments can hardly be made, but with extreme caution ; 
for the reaſon which we will hereafter declare. . 

Tux power of imagination is of three kinds; the firſt upon the body of the 
imaginant, including likewiſe the child in the mother's womb ; the ſecond is, 


the power of it upon dead bodies, as plants, wood, ſtone, metal, etc. the 


this laſt we will only meddle. 23 LN 
Tur problem therefore is, whether a man conſtantly and ſtrongly believing, 
that ſuch a thing ſhall be (as that ſuch an one will love him; or that ſuch an 
one will grant him his requeſt; or that ſuch an one ſhall recover a ſickneſs; or 
the like) it doth help any thing to the effecting of the thing itſelf. And here 
again we muſt warily diſtinguiſh ; for it is not meant (as hath been partly ſaid 


before) that it ſhould help by making a man more ſtout, or more induſtrious 
(in which kind a conſtant belief doth much) but merely by a ſecret operation, 


or binding, or changing the ſpirit of another: and in this it is hard (as we 
began to ſay) to make any new experiment; for I cannot command myſelf to 
believe what I will, and ſo no trial can be made. Nay it is worſe; for what- 
ſoever a man imagineth doubtingly, or with fear, muſt needs do hurt, if ima- 


gination have any power at all ; for a man repreſenteth that oftner that be fear- 
eth, than the contrary. 


Tus help therefore is, for a man to work by another, in whom he may create 


belief, and not by himſelf; until himſelf have found by experience, that ima- 
r doth prevail; for then experience worketh in himſelf belief; if the 
ef that ſuch a thing ſhall be, be joined with a belief that his imagination 
may procure it. | | 
946. For example, I related one time to a man, that was curious and vain 
enough in theſe things, that I faw a kind of jugler, that had a pair of cards, 
and would tell a man what card he thought. This pretended learned man 


told me, it was a miſtaking in me; for (ſaid he) it was not the knowledge of 


the man's thought (for that is proper to God) but it was the inforcing of a 
* thought upon him, and binding his imagination by a ſtronger, that he could 
** think no other card.” And thereupon he aſked me a queſtion or two, which 
I thought he did but cunningly, knowing before what uſed to be the feats of 
the jugler. * Sir (ſaid he) do you remember whether he told the card the man 
© thought, himſelf, or bade another to tell it ?” I anſwered (as was true) that 
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he bade another tell it. Whereunto be ſaid ; © So I thought: for (ſaid he) him. 
&« ſelf could not have put on ſo ſtrong an imagination; but by telling the other 
« the card (who believed that the jugler was ſome ſtrange man, and could do 
« ſtrange things) that other man caught a ſtrong imagination.” I hearkened unto 
him, thinking for a vanity he ſpoke prettily. Then he aſked me another queſtich . 
faith he, Do you remember, whether he bade the man think the card firſt, and 
« afterwards told the other man in his ear what he ſhould think ; or elſe that he 
« did whiſper firſt in the man's ear that ſhould tell the card, telling that ſuch , 
« man ſhould think ſuch a card, and after bade the man think a card?“ I told him, 
as was true; that he did firſt whiſper the man in the ear, that ſuch a man 
ſhould think ſuch a card : upon this the learned man did much exult and pleaſe 
himſelf, faying ; Lo, you may ſee that my opinion is right: for if the man had 
« thought firſt, his thought had been fixed ; but the other imagining firſt, bound 
« his thought.” Which Bough it did ſomewhat fink with me, yet I made it 
lighter than I thought, and ſaid; I thought it was confederacy between the jug- 
ler and the two ſervants : though (indeed) I had no reaſon ſo to think, for they 
were both my father's ſervants; and he had never played in the houſe before, 
The jugler alſo did cauſe a garter to be held up; and took upon him to know, 
that ſuch an one ſhould point in ſuch a place of the garter; as it ſhould be 
near ſo many inches to the longer end, and ſo many to the ſhorter ; and ſtill 
he did it, by firſt telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor think. 

Havins told this relation, not for the weight thereof, but becauſe it doth 
handſomely open the nature of the queſtion, I return to that I faid ; that exye. 
riments of imagination muſt be practiſed by others, and not by a man's ſelf 
For there be three means to fortify belief: the firſt is experience; the ſecond 
is reaſon ; and the third is authority: and that of theſe which is far the moſt 
potent, is authority ; for belief upon reaſon, or experience, will ſtagger. 

947. For authority, it is of two kinds; belief in an art; and belief in a 
man. And for things of belief in an art, a man may exereiſe them by him- 
ſelf; but for belief in a man, it muſt be by another. Therefore if a man be- 
lieve in aſtrology, and find a figure proſperous; or believe in natural magick, 
and that a ring with ſuch a ſtone, or ſuch a piece of a living creature, carried, 
will do good; it may help his imagination: but the belief in a man is far the 
more active. But howſoever, all authority muſt be out of a man's ſelf, turned 
(as was ſaid) either upon an art, or upon a man: and where authority is from 
one man to another, there the ſecond muſt be ignorant, and not learned, or full 
of thoughts; and ſuch are (for the moſt part) all witches and ſuperſtitious per- 
ſons ; wnoſe beliefs, tied to their teachers and traditions, are no whit controlled, 
either by reaſon or experience ; and upon the ſame reaſon, in magick, they uſe 
(for the moſt part) boys and young people, whoſe ſpirits eaſilieſt take belief 
and imagination. | 

Now to fortify imagination, there be three ways : the authority whence the 
belief is derived; means to quicken and corroborate the imagination; and means 
to repeat it and refreſh it. | | 
948. For the authority, we have already ſpoken: as for the ſecond, namely 
the means to quicken and corroborate the imagination ; we ſee what hath been 
uſed in magick (if there be in thoſe practices any thing that is purely natural) 
as veſtments, characters, words, ſeals ; ſome parts of plants, or living creatures; 
ſtones ; choice of the hour ; geſtures and motions; alſo incenſes and odours ; 
choice of ſociety, which increaſeth imagination ; diets and preparations for ſome 
time before. And for words, there have been ever uſed, either barbarous words, 
of no ſenſe, Jeſt they ſhould diſturb the imagination ; or words of fimilitude, 
that may fecond and feed the imagination : and this was ever as well in hea- 
then charms, as in charms of latter times. There are uſed alſo Scripture words; 
for that the belief that religious texts and words have power, may ſtrengthen 
the imagination. And for the ſame reaſon, Hebrew words (which amongſt us 
is counted the holy tongue, and the words more myſtical) are often uſed. 

949. Fox the refreſhing of the imagination (which was the third means of 
exalting it) we ſee the practices of magick, as in images of wax, and the 5 
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tt mould melt by little and little; or ſome other things buried in muck, that 
ſhould putrefy by little and little ; or the like : for ſo oft as the imaginant doth 
think of + thoſe things, ſo oft doth he repreſent to his imagination the effect of 
eth. 

I a7 22 be any power in imagination, it is leſs credible that it ſhould 
be ſo incorporeal and immateriate a virtue, as to work at great diſtances, or 
through all mediums, or upon all bodies: but that the diſtance muſt be com- 
vetent, the medium not adverſe, and the body apt and proportionate. There- 

re if there be any operation upon bodies in abſence . nature, it is like to 
be conveyed from man to man, as fame is; as if a witch, by imagination, ſhould 
hurt any afar off, it cannot be naturally; but by working upon the ſpirit of ſome 
that cometh to the witch; and from that party upon the imagination of another; 
and ſo upon another; till it come to one that hath reſort to the party intended; 
and ſo by him to the party intended himſelf. And although they ſpeak, that it 
ſufficeth, to take a point, or a piece of the garment, or the name of the party, 
or the like; yet there is leſs credit to be given to thoſe things, except it be by 
working of evil ſpirits. 3 Fx WIR 

Tux experiments, which may certainly demonſtrate the power of gps 
tion upon other bodies, are few or none: for the experiments of witchcraft are 
no clear proofs ; for that they may be by a tacite operation of malign ſpirits: 
we ſhall therefore be forced, in this enquiry, to reſort to new experiments; * 
we can give only directions of trials, and not any poſitive experiments. And if 
any man think that we ought to have ſtayed till we had made experiment of 
ſome of them ourſelves (as we do commonly in other titles) the truth is, that 
theſe effects of imagination upon other bodies have ſo little credit with us, as 
we ſhall try them at leiſure ; but in the mean time we will lead others the way. 

951. Wurx you work by the imagination of another, it is neceſſary that he, 
by whom you work, have a precedent opinion of you, that you can do ſtrange 
things ; or that you are a man of art, as they call it; for elſe the ſimple affir- 
mation to another, that this or that ſhall be, can work but a weak impreſſion in 
his imagination. | 


952. Ir were good, becauſe you cannot diſcern fully of the ſtrength of ima- 


gination in one man more than another, that you did uſe the imagination of 
more than one, that ſo you may light upon a ſtrong one. As if a phyſician 
ſhould tell three or four of his patient's ſervants, that their maſter ſhall furely 
recover. | 

953. Tur imagination of one that you ſhall uſe (ſuch is the variety of mens 
minds) cannot be always alike conſtant and ftrong ; and if the ſucceſs follow 
not ſpeedily, it will faint and loſe ſtrength. To remedy this, you maſt pretend 
to him, whoſe imagination you uſe, ſeveral degrees of means, by which to 
operate: as to preſcribe him that every three days, if he find not the ſuccefs 
apparent, he do uſe another root, or part of a beaſt, or ring, etc. as being of 
more force; and if that fail, another; and if that, another, till ſeven times. 
Alſo you muſt preſcribe a good large time for the effect you promiſe, as if you 
ſhould tell a ſervant of a fick man, that his taſter ſhall recover, but it will be 
fourteen days ere he findeth it apparently, etc. All this to entertain the ima- 
gination that it waver leſs. | Ris F1 
954. Ir is certain, that potions, or things taken into the body; incenſes and 
perfumes taken at the noſtrils; and ointments of ſome parts, do (naturally 
work upon the imagination of him that taketh them. And therefore it m 
needs greatly co-operate with the imagination of him whom you uſe, if you 
preſcribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, for the work which he deſireth, 
that he do take ſuch a pill, or a ſpoonful of liquor; or burn ſuch an incenſe; 
or anoint his temples, or the ſoles of his feet, with ſuch an ointment, or oil: 
and you muſt chuſe, for the compoſition of ſuch pill, e or ointment, 
ſuch ingredients as do make the f pirits a little more groſs or muddy; whereby 
the imagination will fix the better. | | | 
955. Tur body paſſive, and to be wrought upon (I mean not of the ima- 
Binant) is better wrought upon (as hath been partly touched) at ſome times, 
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n at others: as if you ſhould preſcribe a ſeryant about a fick pet ſon (wha; 
yy have poſſeſſed thats his maſter ſhall recover) when his maſter is 2 aſleep 
to uſe ſuch a root, or ſuch a root. For Ci by is like to work better upon 
ſleeping men, than men awake; as we ſhal ſhew when we handle dreams. 

956. We find in the art of memory, that images viſible” work better than 
other conceits: as if you would remember the word philoſophy, you ſhall mote 
ſurely do it, by imagining, that ſuch a man (for men are beſt places) is reading 
upon Ariſtotle's Phyficks ; than if you ſhould imagine him to ſay, © I'll go ſtudy ohi. 
« loſophy.” And therefore this obſervation would be tranſlated to the ſubject we 
now ſpeak of: for the more luſtrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth the 
better. And therefore I conceive, that you ſhall, in that experiment (wheregf 
we ſpake before) of binding of thoughts, leſs fail, if you tell one that ſuch an 
one ſhall name one of twenty men, than if it were one of twenty cards, The 
experiment of binding of thoughts would be diverſified and tried to the full: 
and you are to note, whether it hit for the moſt part, though not always. 

957. IT is good to conſider, upon what things imagination hath moſt force : 
and the rule (as I conceive) is, that it hath moſt force upon things that haye 
the lighteſt and eaſieſt motions. And therefore above all, upon the ſpirits of 


or men in irreſchation,; and the like. Whatſoever is of this kind would he 
throughly enquired. Trials likewiſe would be mace upon plants, and that di- 
ligendly : as 1 ou ſhould tell a man, that ſuch a tree would die this year; and 
will him at chele and theſe times to go unto it, to ſee how it thriveth. As for 
inanimate things, it is true, that the motions of ſhuffling of cards, or caſting 
of dice, are very light motions: and there is a folly very uſual, that gameſters 
imagine, that ſome that ſtand by them, bring them ill luck. There would be 
trial alſo made, of holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, and telling him that 
holdeth it, before, that it ſhall ſtrike ſo many times againſt the fide of the glaſs, 
and no more; or of holding a key between two mens fingers, without a charm; 
and to tell thoſe that hold it, that at ſuch a name it ſhall go off their fingers: 
for theſe- two are extreme light motions. And howſoever I have no opinion of 
theſe things, yet ſo much I conceive to be true; That ſtrong imagination hath 
more force upon things living, or that have been living, than things merely 
inanimate : and more force likewiſe upon light and ſubtile motions, than upon 
motions vehement, or ponderous. if | 
958. Ir is an uſual obſervation, that if the body of one murthered be brought 
bales the murtherer, the wounds will bleed afreſh. Some do affirm, that the 
dead body, upon the preſence of the murtherer, hath opened the eyes; and 
that there have been lach like motions, as well where the parties murthered 
haye been ſtrangled, or drowned, as where they have been killed by wounds. 
It may be, that this participateth of a miracle, by God's juſt judgment, who 
uſually bringeth andre to light: but if it be natural, it muſt be referred to 
imagination. 3 | 18 
959. Tux tying of the point upon the day of marriage, to make men im- 
potent towards their wives, which (as we have formerly touched) is ſo frequent 
in Zant, and Gaſcony, if it be natural, muſt be referred to the imagination of 
him that tieth the point. I conceive it to Save the leſs affinity with witch- 


2 becauſe not peculiar perſons only (ſuch as witches are) but any body may 
cao- k; SDL. ; | 


| Experiments in conſort touching the ſecret virtue of ſympathy and antipathy. 

960. THERE be many things that work upon the ſpirits of man by ſecret 
ſympathy and antipathy : the virtues. of precious ſtones worn, have been an- 
ciently and generally received, and curiouſly aſſigned to work ſeveral effects. 
So much is true; that ſtones have in them fine Pulte as appeareth by their 
ſplendour ; and therefore they may work by conſent upon the ſpirits of men, 
to comfort and exhilarate them. Thoſe that are the beſt, for - i effect, arc 
the diamond, the emerald, the hyacinth oriental, and the gold ſtone, which & 
* | e wa > : : | 0 
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x Bat i is manifeſt, that light; aboyd all things, excelleth in comfort- 
ing the ſpirits of men: and it is very probable, that light varied doth the ſame 
effect, with more novelty. And this is one of the cauſes why precious ſtones 
comfort. And therefore it were good to have tincted lanthorns, or tincted ſcreens, 
of glaſs coloured into green, blue, carnation, crimſon, purple, etc. and to uſe 
them with candles in 

laſs coloured through, but with colours laid between cryſtals, with handles to 
Fold in one's hand. Priſms are alſo comfortable things. They have of Paris- 
work, looking-glaſſes, bordered with broad borders of ſmall cryſtal, and great 
counterfeit precious ſtones, of all colours, that are moſt glorious and pleaſant 
to behold ; eſpecially in the night. The 3 of Indian feathers are likewiſe 
comfortable and pleaſant to behold. So alſo fair and clear pools do greatly com- 
fort the eyes and fpirits, eſpecially when the ſun is not glaring, but over-caſt; 
or when the moon ſhineth. wy 

901. Turk be divers ſorts of bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits ; and they 
be of three intentions ; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. For refrigerant, 
1 wiſh them to be of pearl, or of coral, as is uſed : and it hath been noted that 
coral, if the party that weareth it be indiſpoſed, will wax pale; which I believe 
to be true, becauſe: otherwiſe diſtemper of heat will make coral loſe colour. 


alone, or with ſome cordial mixture. 


902. For corroboration and confortation, take ſuch bodies as are of aſtrin- 
gent quality, without manifeſt cold. I commend bead-amber, which is full of 
aſtriction, but yet is unctuous, and not cold; and is conceived to impinguate 
thoſe that wear ſuch beads: I commend alſo beads of hartſhorn and ivory, 
which are of the like nature; alſo orange-beads; alſo beads of Iignum ales, 
macerated firſt in roſe-water, and dried. | | | 
9063. For opening, I commend beads, or pieces of the roots of carduus bene- 
diftus : alſo of the roots of piony the male; and of orrice; and of calamus 


aromaticus ; and of rue. 


964. Tux cramp (no doubt) cometh of contraction of ſinews; which is ma- 
nifeſt, in that it cometh either by cold or dryneſs; as after conſumptions, and 
long agues; for cold and dryneſs do (both of them) contract, and corrugate. 
We ſee alſo, that chafing a little above the place in pain, eaſeth the cramp; 
which is wrought. by.the dilatation of the contracted ſinews by heat. There 
are in uſe, for the prevention of the cramp, two things ; the one rings of ſea- 
horſe teeth worn upon the fingers; the other bands of green periwinkle (the 
herb) tied about the calf of the leg, or the thigh, erc. where the cramp uſeth 
to come. I do find this the more ſtrange, becauſe neither of theſe have any 
relaxing virtue, but rather the contrary. I judge therefore, that their working 
is rather upon the ſpirits, within the nerves, to make them ſtrive leſs, than upon 
the bodily ſubſtance of the nerves. 
965. I would have trial made of two other kinds of bracelets, for comfort. 
ing the heart and ſpirits; the one of the trochiſk of vipers, made into little 
pieces of beads ; for ſince they do great good inwards (eſpecially for peſtilent 
agues) it is like they will be effectual outwards ; where they may be applied 
in greater quantity. There would be trochiſk likewiſe made of ſnakes; whoſe 
fleth dried is thought to have a very opening and cordial virtue. The other 
is, of beads made of the ſcarlet powder, which they call kermes; which is the 
principal ingredient in their cordial confection alkermes : the beads would be 
made up with amber-greaſe, and ſome pomander. | 


966. IT hath been long received, and confirmed by divers trials, that the 


root of the male-piony dried, . tied to the neck, doth help the falling-ſickneſs; 
and likewiſe the incubus, which we call the mare. The cauſe of both theſe 
diſeaſes, and eſpecially of the epilepſy from the ſtomach, is the groſſneſs of the 
Vapours which riſe and enter into the cells of the brain: and therefore the 
ng is by extreme and ſubtile attenuation ; which that fimple hath. I 
Judge the like to be in caſtoreum, muſk, rue-ſeed, agnus caſtus ſeed, ee. 
| | 967. THERE 


e night. So likewiſe to have round glaſſes, not only of 


1 commend alſo beads, or little plates of lapis laauli; and beads of nitre, either 
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Faſt: whereunto they ſay, the toad-ſtone like wiſe helpeth. So in peſtilent fevers, 
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967. THERE is a ſtone which they call the blood-ſtone, which worn is thought 
to be good for them that bleed at the noſe : which (no doubt) is by aſtriction and 
cooling of the ſpirits. Ryaere, if the ſtone taken out of the toad's head, be notes 
the like virtue; for the toad loveth ſhade and coolneſs. Wn 
908. Licur, may be taken from the experiment of the horſe-tooth ring, and 
the garland of periwinkle, how that thoſe things which aſſuage the ſtrife of the 
ſpirits, do help diſcaſes contrary to the intention defired : for in the curing of the 
cramp, the intention is to relax the finews ; but the contraction of the ſpirits, that 
they ſtrive leſs, is the beſt <> ſo to procure eaſy travails of women, the inten. 
tion is to bring down the child; but the beſt help is, to ſtay the coming down * 


- 


the intention is to expel the infection by ſweat and evaporation: but the beſt means 
to do it is by nitre, diaſcordium, and other cool things, which do for a time 
arreſt the expulſion, till nature can do it more quietly. For as one ſaith prettily; 
In the quenching of the flame of a peſtilent ague, nature is like people that come 
% to quench the fire of a houſe; which are ſo buſy, as one of them letteth another. 
Surely it is an excellent axiom, and of manifold uſe, that whatſoever appeaſeth 
the contention of the ſpirits, furthereth their action. 

909. Tux writers of natural magick commend the wearing of the ſpoil of + 
ſnake, for preſerving of health. I doubt it is but a conceit; for that the ſnake i; 
thought to renew her youth, by caſting her ſpoil. They might as well take the 
beak of an eagle, or a piece of a hart's horn, uſe thoſe renew. 

970. Ir hath been anciently received (for Pericles the Athenian uſed it) and it 
is yet in uſe, to wear little bladders of quickſilver, or tablets of arſenick, as pre. 
ſervatives againſt the plague : not as they conceive for any comfort they yield to 

ſpirits, but for that being poiſons themſelves, they draw the venom to them 
ja, - > 6, and hing the ſeveral 

1. ViDE the experiments 95, 96, 97, touchi eve thies 
2 Aa ws for medicinal uſe. y_ 

972. Ir is faid, that the guts or ſkin of a wolf being applied to the belly, do 
cure-the colick. It is true, that the wolf is a beaſt of great edacity and digeſtion; 
and ſo it may be the parts of him comfort the bowels. | 

973. Ws ſee ſcare-crows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; it is 
reported by ſome, that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged up in a 
dove-houſe, will ſcare away vermin ; ſuch as are weaſles, pole-cats, and the like. 
It may be the head of a dog will do as much ; for thoſe vermin with us, know 
dogs better than wolves. | 
974. Taz brains of ſome creatures (when their heads are roaſted) taken in 
wine, are {aid to ſtrengthen the memory; as the brains of hares, brains of hens, 
brains of deers, etc. Andit ſeemeth to be incident to the brains of thoſe creatures 
that are fearful. 
975. Tur ointment that witches uſe, is reported to be made of the fat of 
children digged out of their graves; of the juices of ſmallage, wolf-bane, and 
.cinquefoil, mingled with the meal of fine wheat. But I ſuppoſe, that the ſopo- 
Tiferous medicines are likeſt to do it; which are henbane, bemlock mandrake, 
moonſhade, tobacco, opium, ſaffron, poplar- leaves, erc. | 

976. Ir is reported by ſome, that the affections of beaſts when they are in 
ſtrength, do add ſome virtue unto inanimate things; as that the ſkin of a ſheep 
devoured by a wolf, moveth itching ; that a ſtone bitten by a dog in anger, being 
thrown at him, drunk in powder, provoketh choler. | 

977. IT hath been obſeryed, that the diet of women with child deth work 
much upon the infant; as if the mother eat quinces much, and coriander-ſced 
(the nature of both which is to repreſs and ſtay vapours that aſcend to the brain) 
it will make the child ingenious: and on the contrary fide, if the mother eat 
(much) onions, or beans, or ſuch vaporous food; or drink wine, or ſtrong 
drink immoderately; or faſt much; or be given to much muſing (all which 
ſend or draw vapours to the head) it endangereth the child to become lunatick, 
or of imperfect memory: and I make the ſame judgment of tobacco often taken 

by the mother. boys $107,027] | 
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Cxxr. X. 
978. Tur writers of natural magick report; that the heart of an ape, worn fear 


che heart, comforteth the heart, and increaſeth audacity. It is true, that the ape 
is a merry and bold beaſt. And that the fame heart likewiſe of an ape, applied 
to the neck or head, helpeth the wit; and is good for the falling- ſickneſs: th 

alſo is a witty beaſt, and hath a dry brain; which may be ſome cauſe of attenua- 


tion of vapours in the head. Vet it is ſaid to move dreams alſo. It may be the 


except it be in ſuch as wear the reliques of ſaints. 5.2 4 

979. Tux fleſh of a hedge-hog, dreſſed and eaten, is faid to be a great drier: it 
is true, that the juice of a hedge-hog muſt needs be harſh and dry, becauſe it 
putteth forth ſo many prickles : for plants alſo that are full of prickles are generally 
dry; as briars, thorns, berberries ; and therefore the aſhes of an hedge-hog are 
ſaid to be a great deſiccative of fiſtula s. So e 

980. Mummy hath great force in ſtanching of blood; which, as it may 
be aſcribed to the mixture of balms that are glutinous ; ſo it may alſo partake of 
a ſecret propriety, in that the blood draweth man's fleſh. And it is approved, 
that the moſs which groweth upon the ſkull of a dead man unburied, will 
ſtanch blood potently : and ſo do the dregs, or powder of blood, ſevered from the 


"7 


water, and dried. | | 
981. Ir hath been practiſed, to make white ſwallows, by anointing of the 
eggs with oil. Which effect may be produced, by the ſtopping of the pores of the 
ſhell, and making the juice that putteth forth the feathers afterwards, more pe- 
nurious. And it may be, the anointing of the eggs will be as effectual, as the 
anointing of the body; of which vide the experiment 93. „ ba Nn. 
982. Ir is reported, that the white of an egg, or blood, mingled with falt- 
water, doth gather the ſaltneſs, and maketh the water ſweeter. This may be b 
adheſion ; as in the ſixth experiment of clarification : it may be alſo, that blood, 
and the white of an egg (which is the matter of a living creature) have ſome ſym- 
pathy with ſalt: for all life hath a ſympathy with falt. We ſee; that falt laid to 


a cut finger healeth it ; ſo as it ſeemeth falt draweth blood, as well as blood draws 


eth ſalt. | Wy 22 7 | 
983. IT hath been anciently received, that the ſea-hare hath an antipathy 
with the lungs (if it cometh near the body) and erodeth them. Whereof the 


cauſe is conceived to be, a quality it hath of heating the breath and ſpirits; as 


cantharides have upon the watry parts of the body, as urine and hydropical 
water. Andit is a good rule, that whatſoever hath an operation upon eertain 


kinds of matters, that, in man's body, worketh moſt upon thoſe parts wherein 


that kind of matter aboundeth. 


984. GENERALLY, that which is dead, or corrupted, or excerned, hath an- 
tipathy with the ſame thing when it is alive, and when it is ſound ; and with thoſe 
parts which do excern : as a carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odious to man; 
a carrion of an horſe to an horſe, etc. purulent matter of wounds, and ulcers, 
carbuncles, pocks, ſcabs, leproſy, to ſound fleſh; and the excrement of every 
ſpecies to that creature that excerneth them: but the excrements are leſs pernic- 
ous than the corruptions. g | 0-167, ns 
985. IT is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-killer; when, as 
in times of infection, ſome petty fellow is ſent: out to kill ” dogs; and that 
* they have never ſeen hun before, yet they will all eome forth, and bark, 
and fly at him. | - 
986. Tux relations touching the force of imagination, and the ſecret inſtincts 
of nature, are ſo uncertain, as they require a great deal of examination, ere we 
conclude upon them. I would have it firſt throughly enquired, whether there be 
any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy between perſons of near blood ; as parents, 
children, brothers, ſiſters, nurſe-children, huſbands, wives, etc. There be 


many reports in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons of ſuch nearneſs, men have 


had an inward feeling of it. I myſelf remember, that being in Paris, and my father 
dying in London, two or three days before my father's death, 1 had a dream, 
which I told to divers Engliſh gentlemen ; that my father's houſe in the country 
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e ape 


was plaiſtered all over with black mortar. There is an opinion abroad (whether 
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idle or no I cannot fay) that loving and kind huſbands have a ſenſe of their wi 
. ha child, by 4 — hey their own body. »y 2 
987. Nxx x to thoſe that are near in blood, there may be the like paſſage, and 
jnſlincts of nature, between great friends and enemies: and ſometimes the reveal. 
ing is unto another perſon; and not to the party himſelf. I remember Philippus 
Commineus (a grave writer) reporteth, that the archbiſhop of Vienna (a reverend 
prelate) ſaid (one day) after maſs, to king Lewis the eleventh of France: « gj, 
ic your mortal enemy 1s dead;” what time duke Charles of Burgundy was ſlain at 
the battle of Granſon againſt the Switzers. Some trial alſo would be made, whether 
pact or agreement. do any thing ; as if two friends ſhould agree, that ſuch a day 
in every week, they being in far diſtant places, ſhould pray one for another; or 
ſhould put on a ring or tablet, one for another's ſake; whether if one of them 
ſhould break their vow and promiſe, the other ſhould have any feeling of it in 
abſence. 
| 988. Ir there be any force in imaginations and affections of ſingular perſons, 
it is probable the force is much more in the joint imaginations and affections of 
multitudes: as if a victory ſhould be won or loſt in remote parts, whether is there 
not ſome ſenſe thereof in the dag, whom it concerneth; becauſe of the great 
joy or grief that many men are poſſeſſed with at once? Pius Quintus, at the very 
time 1 that memorable victory was won by the Chriſtians againſt the Turks, 
at the naval battle of Lepanto, being then hearing of cauſes in conſiſtory, brake off 
ſuddenly, and ſaid to thoſe about him, © It is now more time we ſhould give thanks 
to God, for the great victory he hath granted us againſt the Turks:” it is true, 
that victory had a ſympathy with his ſpirit; for it was merely his work to conclude 
that league. It may be that revelation was divine; but what ſhall we ſay then 
to a number of examples amongſt the Grecians and Romans? where the people 
being in theafers at plays, have had news of victories and overthrows, ſome pe 
days before any meſſenger could come. 
I rx is true, that that may hold in theſe things, which is the general root of 
ſuperſtition: namely, that men obſerve when things hit, and not when they miſs; 
and commit to memory the one, and forget and paſs over the other. But touch- 
ing divination, and the miſgiving of minds, we ſhall ſpeak more when we handle 
in general the nature of minds, and fouls, and ſpirits. | 
989. Wu have given formerly ſome rules of imagination; and touching the 
fortifying of the ſame. We have ſet down alſo ſome few inſtances and directions, 
of the force of imagination upon beaſts, birds, etc. upon plants, and upon inani- 
mate bodies : wherein you muſt ſtill obſerve, that your trials be upon ſubtle and 
light motions, and not the contrary ; for you will ſooner by imagination bind a 
bud from finging, than from eating or flying : and I leave it to every man, to 
chuſe experiments, which himſelf thinketh moſt commodious ; giving now but a 
few examples of every of the three kinds. | 
990. Usz ſome imaginant (obſerving the rules formerly preſcribed) for bind- 
ing of a bird from ſinging; and the like of a dog from barking. Try alſo the 
imagination of ſome, whom you ſhall accommodate with things to fortify it, in 
cock-fights, to make one cock more hardy, and the other more cowardly. It 
would be tried alſo in flying of hawks; or in courſing of a deer, or hare, with 
greyhounds. or in horſe races; and the like comparative motions : for you may 
looner by imagination quicken or flack a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is 
eaſier to make a dog go 9 85 than to make him ſtand ſtill, that he may not run. 
991. In plants alſo you may try the force of imagination upon the lighter fort 
of motions: as upon. the ſudden fading, or lively coming up of herbs; or upon 
their bending one way or other; or upon their clofing and opening, etc. | 
992. Fox inanimate things, you may try the force of imagination, upon ſtaying 
the working of beer when 3 is put in; or upon the coming of butter or 
cheeſe, after the cherming, or the rennet be put in. 
993. IT is an ancient tradition every where alledged, for example of ſecret 
22 and influxes, that the tarpedo marina, if it be touched with a long 
ck, doth ſtupify the hand of him that toucheth it. It is one degree of working 
at diſtance, to work by the continuance of a fit medium; as found will be Fw, 
| . | ver 
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veyed to the ear, by ſtriking upon a bow-ſtring, if the horn of the bow be held to 
het Taz writers of natural magick do attribute much to the virtues that. 
come from the parts of living creatures; ſo as they be taken from them, the 
creatures remaining {till alive: as if the creature ſtill living did infuſe ſole imma- 
teriats virtue and vigour into the part.ſever'd, So much may be true; that any 
part taken from 2 living creature newly ſlain, may be of greater force, than if it 
were taken from the like creature dying of itſelf, becauſe it is fuller of ſpirit. 


995. TRIAL would be made of the like parts of individuals in 2 and living 


creatures; as to cut off a ſtock of a tree, and to lay that w you cut off to 
putrefy, to ſee Whether it will decay the reſt of the ſtock : or if you ſhould cut off 
part of the tail, or leg of a dog or a cat, and lay it to putrefy, and ſo ſee whether 
it will feſter, or keep from healing, the part which remaineth. | 
996. Ir is received, that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear a ring, or a 
bracelet, of the hair of the party beloved. But that may be by the exciting of the 
imagination : and perhaps a glove, or other like fayour, may as well do it. 


997. Tun ſympathy of individuals, that have been entire, or have touched, 
is of all others the moſt incredible: yet according unto our faithful manner of ex- 


amination of nature, we will make ſome little mention of it. The taking away of 
warts, by rubbing them with ſomewhat that afterwards is put to waſte and con- 
ſume, is a common experiment ; and I do apprehend it the rather, becauſe of 
my own experience. 1 had from my childhood a wart upon one of my fingers : 
afterwards when I was about ſixteen years old, being then at Paris, there grew 
upon both my hands a number of warts (at the leaſt an hundred) in a month's 
ſpace. The Engliſh ambaſſador's lady, who was a woman far from ſuperſtition, 
told me one day, ſhe would help me away with my warts: whereupon ſhe got a 
piece of lard with the {kin on, and rubbed the warts all over with the fat fide; and 
amongſt the reſt, that wart which I had had from my childhood; then ſhe nailed 
the piece of lard, with the fat towards the ſun, upon a poſt of her chamber-win= 
dow, which was to the ſouth. The ſucceſs was, that within. five weeks ſpace all 
the warts went quite away: and that wart which I had fo long endured, for com- 
| pany. But at the reſt I did little marvel, becauſe, they came in a ſhort tima, 
and might ga away ina ſhort time again: but the going I Ker which had 
ſtayed fo long, doth yet ſtick with me. They ſay t e is by the rubbing 
of warts with a green elder ſtick, and then burying the ſtick to rot in muck. It 
would be tried with corns and wens, and ſuch other excreſcences. I would have 


it alſo tried with ſome parts of living creatures, that are neareſt the nature of ex- 


creſcences; as the combs of cocks, the ſpurs of cocks, the horns of beaſts, erg. 
And I would have it tried both ways ; both by rubbing thoſe parts with lard, or 
elder, as before; and by cutting off ſome piece of thoſe 2 and laying it to 
_ conſume : to fee whether it will work any effect towards the confumption of that 
part which was once joined with it. | c 

998. IT is conſtantly received and avouched, that the anointing of the weapon 
that maketh the wound, will heal the wound itſelf. In this experiment, upon 
the relation of men of credit (though myſeif, as yet, am not fully inclined tg bo- 
lieve it) you ſhall note the points following: firſt, the ointment wherewith this is 


done, is made of divers ingredients; whereof the ſtrangeſt and hardeſt ta come 


by, are the moſs upon the flcull of a dead man unburied; and the fats of a boar 
and a bear killed in the act of generation. Theſe two laft I could eaſily ſuſpect 
to be preſcribed as a ſtarting hole; that if the experiment proved not, it might be 
pretended that the beafts were not killed in the due time; for as for the moſs, it 
is Certain there is great quantity of it in Ireland, upon ſlain bodies, laid an heaps 
unburied. The other ingredients are, the blood-ſtone in powder, and ſome other 
things, which ſeem to have a virtue to ſtanch blood ; as 10 the moſs hath. And 
the deſcription of the whole vintment is to be found in the chemical diſpenſato 
of Crollius. Secondly, the ſame kind of ointment applied to the hurt iel. 
worketh not the effect; but only applied to the weapon. Thirdly (which I like 
well) they do not obſerve the confecting of the ointment under any certain con- 
ſtellation ; which commonly is the excuſe of magical medicines when they fail, 
3 taat 
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ijnſtrument of iron, or wood, reſembling the weapon, into the wound, where 
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that they were not made under a fit figure of heaven. Fourthly, it may be 
applied to the weapon, though the party hurt be at great diſtance, Fifthly, it 
feemeth the imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to concur. 
for it may be done without the knowledge of the party wounded : and thu 
much has been tried, that the ointment (for experiment's ſake) hath been wiped 
off the weapon, without the knowledge of the party hurt, and preſently the 
party hurt has been in great rage of pain, till the weapon was re-anointed. 
Sixthly, it is affirmed, that if you cannot get the weapon, yet if you put an 


Cexr, X. 


it bleedeth, the anointing of that inſtrument will ſerve and work the wa 
This I doubt ſhould be a device to keep this ſtrange form of cure in requeſt 
and uſe: becauſe many times you cannot come by the weapon itſelf. Seventhly, 
the wound muſt be at firſt waſhed clean with white wine, or the 9 own 
water; and then bound up cloſe in fine linnen, and no more dreſſing renewed 
till it be whole. Eighthly, the ſword itſelf muſt be wrapped up cloſe, as far 
as the ointment goeth, that it taketh no wind. Ninthly, the ointment, if you 
wipe it off from the ſword, and keep it, will ſerve again; and rather increaſe 
in virtue, than diminiſh. Tenthly, it will cure in far ſhorter time, than oint- 
ments of wounds commonly do. Laſtly, it will cure a beaſt as well, as a man; 
which I like beſt of all the reſt, becauſe it ſubjecteth the matter to an eaſy trial, 


| Experiment ſolitary touching ſecret proprieties. 

999. I wouLD have men know, that though I reprehend the eaſy pafljng 
over the cauſes of things, by aſcribing them to ſecret and hidden virtues, and 
proprieties (for this hath arreſted and laid aſleep all true enquiry and indications) 
yet I do not underſtand, but that in the practical part of knowledge, much 


will be left to experience and probation, whereunto indication cannot ſo fully 


teach: and this not only in ſpecie, but in individuo. So in phyſick ; if you will 
cure the jaundice, it is not enough to ſay, that the medicine muſt not be cool- 
ing ; for that will hinder the opening which the diſeaſe requireth : that it muſt 
not be hot; for that will exaſperate choler : that it muſt go to the gall; for 
there is the obſtruction which cauſeth the diſeaſe, etc. But you mult receive 
from experience, that powder of Chamaepytis, or the like, — in beer, is 
good for the jaundice. So again a wiſe phyſician doth not continue ſtill the ſame 
medicine to a patient; but he will vary, if the firſt medicine doth not appa- 


rently ſucceed: for of thoſe remedies that are good for the jaundice, ſtone, 


agues, efc. that will do good in one body, which will not do good in another; 
according to the correſpondence the medicine hath to the individual body. 


Experiment ſolitary touching the general ſympathy of mens ſpirits. 

1000. Tux delight which men have in popularity, fame, honour, ſubmiſſion, 
and ſubjection of other mens minds, wills, or affections (although theſe things 
may be deſired for other ends) ſeemeth to be a thing in itſelf, without contem- 
plation of conſequence, grateful and agreeable to the nature of man. This 
thing (ſurely) is not without ſome ſignification, as if all ſpirits and ſouls of men 
came forth out of one divine /mbus ; elſe why ſhould men be ſo much affected 
with that which others think or ſay? The beſt temper of minds deſireth good 
name and true honour : the lighter, popularity and applauſe : the more de- 
praved, ſubjection and tyranny ; as is ſeen in great conquerors and troublers of 
the world: and yet more in arch-hereticks ; for the introducing of new doc- 
—_ is likewiſe an affectation of tyranny ovet the underſtandings and beliefs 
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HIS fable my lord deviſed, to the end that he might exhibit therein 4 

model or deſcription of a college, inſtituted for the interpreting of nature, 
and the producing of great and marvellous works, for the benefit of men; under 
the name of Solomon's houſe, or the College of the fix days works. And even þp 
far his lordſhip hath proceeded, as to finiſh that part. Certainly the model is 
more vaſt and high, than can poſſibly be imitated in all things ; notwithſtanding 
moſt things therein are within mens power to effect. His loraſhip thought alſo 
in this preſent fable, to have compoſed a frame of laws, or of the beſt flate or 
mould of a common-wealth ; but foreſeeing it would be a long work, his defire 
of collecting the Natural Hiſtory diverted him, which he preferred many degrees 
before it. | B my 


This -work of the New Atlantis ( as much as concerneth the Engliſh edition ) 


his lordſhip defigned for this place; in regard it hath ſo near affinity (in one 
fart of it] with the preceding Natural Hiſtory. ap 
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E failed from Peru (where we had continued by the ſpace of one 
W whole year) for China and Japan, by the ſouth ſea, taking with us 
Auals for twelve months; and had good winds. from the eaſt, though ſoft 
and weak, for five months ſpace and more. But then the wind came about, 
and ſettled in the weſt for many days, ſo as we could make little or no: way, 
and were ſometimes in purpoſe to turn back. But then again there aroſe ſtrong 
and great winds from the ſouth, with a point eaſt, which carried us up (for 


All that we could do) towards the north: by which time our victuals failed us, 


though we had made good ſpare of them. So that finding ourſelves in the 
wry of the greateſt wilderneſs of waters in the world, without victual, we gave 
ourſelves for loſt men, and prepared for death. Yet we did lift -up our hearts 
and voices to God above, IT ſheweth hrs wonders in the deep ; beſeeching him 
of his mercy; that as in the beginning he diſcovered the face of the deep, and 
brought forth dry land; ſo he would now diſcover land to us, that we might 
not periſh. And it came to paſs, that the next day about evening, we „ 
within a kenning before us, towards the north, as it were thick clouds, which 
did put us in ſome hope of land; knowing how that part of the ſouth ſea was 
utterly unknown; and might have iſlands or continents, that hitherto were not 
come to light. Wherefore we bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the a 
* pearance of land all that night; and in the dawning of the next day, we might 
_ plainly diſcern that it was a land, flat to our fight, and full of boſcage, which 
made it ſhew the more dark. And after an hour and a half's failing, we en- 
tered into a good hayen, being the port of a fair city; not great indeed, but 
well built, and that gave a pleaſant view from the ſea: and we thinking eve 
minute long till we were on land, came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered . 
But ſtraightways we ſaw divers of the people with baſtons in their hands (as it 
were) forbidding us to land; yet without any cries or fierceneſs, but only as 
warning us off, by ſigns that they made. hereupon being not a little diſ- 
comforted, we were adviſing with ourſelves what we ſhould do. During which 
time there made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about eight perſons in it ; whereof 
one of them had in his hand a tipſtaff of a yellow cane, tipped at both ends 
with blue, who came aboard our ſhip, without any ſhew of diſtruſt at all. And 
when he ſaw one of our number preſent himſelf ſomewhat afore the reſt, he 
drew forth a little ſcroll of parchment (ſomewhat yellower than our. parchment, 
and ſhining like the leaves of writing tables, but otherwiſe ſoft and flexible) and 
delivered it to our foremoſt man. In which ſcroll were written in ancient 
Hebrew, and in ancient Greek, and in good Latin of the ſchool, and in Spa- 
niſh, theſe words; Land ye not, none of you, and provide to be gone, from 
_ © this coaſt, within ſixteen days, except you have farther time given you: mean 
* while, if you want freſh water, or victual, or help for your fick, or that your 
* ſhip needeth repair, write down your wants, and you ſhall have that which 
© belongeth to mercy.” This ſcroll was. ſigned with a ſtamp of cherubims 
wings, not ſpread, but hanging downwards, and by them a croſs. This being 
uvered, the officer returned, and left only a ſervant with us to receive our 
anſwer, oy ting 8 amongſt ourſelves, we were much perplexed. 
The denial of landing, and haſty warning us away, troubled us much; on the 
other ſide, to find that the people had languages, and were ſo full of huma- 
in? did N us not a little. And above all, the ſign of er croſs 2 25 
nt was to us a great rejoicing, and as it were a certain 0 , 
Our anſwer was in the Spaniſh ws A That for our ſhip, 2 for 
, We had rather met with calms and contrary winds, than any tempeſts. For 
. Our fick, they were many, and in very ill caſe; ſo that if they were not per- 
= mitted to land, they ran in danger of their lives.“ Our other wants we 
| 5 down in particular; adding, that we had ſome little ſtore. of 8 
| | « whi 
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country, like an orange, but of colour between orange -tawny and ſcarlet, which 


us; and when we offered him fome piſtolets, he ſmiling, ſaid; © he mult not 
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le ſervants; and accounted: for great honour, and ' humanity 
towards us, chat which was: already dane; but hoped well, that the nature 
of the ſickneſs of our men was nat infectious.” 80 he returned; and a while 
after came the notary to us aboard. our ſhip; holding in his hand a fruit of that 


8 S 


caſt a moſt excellent odour. He uſed it ( as it ſeemeth) for a proſervative againſt 
infection. He gave us our oath; By the name of Jeſus, and his merits: and 
after told us, that the next day by fix of the clock in the morning we ſhould 
be ſant to, and brought to the Strangers houſe (ſo he called it) Where we ſhould 
be accommodated of things, hath. for our whole, and for our fick. 80 he left 


be twice paid for one labour: meaning (as 1: take it) that he had ſalary 
fufficient of the Rate far his ſervice. For (as I after learned) they call an oft 
cer that taketh rewards, Twice-paid. Ln aerated bord | 
The next morning early, there came ta us the: ſame officer that came to. us 
at firſt with his cane, and told us, be came to conduct us to the Strangers 
«4 houſe ; and that he had. prevented the hour, bteauſe we: might. have the 
e whole day before us, for Our buſineſs: For:(faid be) if you wall follow m. 
« advice, ſhall firſt go with me-ſame few of: you,, and; ſee ihe place, 20d = 
* how. it may ba made convenicat for you: and: fon you may ſend. for. your 
* ſick, andthe reſt of your number, which ye: Will bring on land- We thank. 
ed him, and aid, that this care; which he taokof-defalatefirangers, God would 
reward. And ſo fix of us went on land with. hinae and when: we were on 
land, he went before us, and turned to us, and flid; © he was hut our ſervant | 
** and-our. guide,” He led us: through three fair fircets,; and. all the * - 
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were gathered ſome people on both ſides, ſtanding in a row; but in 
20 55 peg 2 if it had 4:20 py. to wonder at us, but to welcome us; and 
divers. of them, as we paſſed by them, put their arms a little abroad; which is 
cheir geſture, when they bid any welcome. The Strangers houſe is a 5 
cious houſe, built of brick, of ſomewhat a bluer colour than our brick; and with 
handſome windows, ſome of glaſs, ſome of a kind of cambrick oiled. He brought us 
| Grit into a fair parlour above ſtairs, and then aſked us, What number of perſons 
« we were? And how many ſick ?” We anſwered, we were in all (fick and 
« whole) one and fifty perſons, whereof our ſick were ſeventeen.” He deſired 
us to have patience a little, and to ſtay till he came back to us, which was about 
an hour after; and then he led us to fee the chambers, which were - provided 
for us, being in number nineteen : they having caſt it (as it ſeemeth) that four of 
thoſe chambers, which were better than the reſt, might receive four of the prin- 
cipal men of our company, and lodge them alone by themſelves; and the other 
fitteen chambers were to lodge us two and two together. The chambers were 
handſome and chearful chambers, and furniſhed civilly. Then he led us to a 
long gallery, like a dorture, where he ſhewed us all along the one fide (for the 
other fide was but wall and window) ſeventeen cells, very neat ones, having par- 
titions of cedar wood. Which gallery and cells, being in all forty (many more 
than we needed) were inſtituted as an infirmary for ſick perſons. And he told us 
withal, that as any of our ſick waxed well, he might be removed from his cell to 
a chamber : for which purpoſe there were ſet forth ten ſpare chambers, beſides 
the number we ſpake of before. This done, he brought us back to the parlour, 
and lifting. up his cane a little (as they do when they won ny charge or com- 
mand) ſaid to us, © Ye are to know that the cuſtom of the land requireth, that 
« after this day and to-morrow (which we give you for removing of your people 
« from your ſhip) you are to keep within doors for three days. But let it not 
« trouble you, nor do not think yourſelves reſtrained, but rather left to your reſt 
« and eaſe. You ſhall want nothing, and there are fix of our people appointed 
« to attend you, for any buſineſs you may have abroad.” We gave him thanks, 
with all affection and reſpect, and ſaid; God ſurely is manifeſted in this land.“ 
We offered him alſo twenty piſtolets ; but he ſmiled, and only faid ;. ** What ? twice 
« uy; And fo he left us. Soon after our dinner was ſerved in; which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat: better than any collegiate diet 
that I have known in Europe. We had alſo drink of three ſorts, all wholeſome 
and good; wine of the grape; a drink of grain, ſuch as is with us our ale, but 
more clear: and a kind of cyder made of a fruit of that country; a wonderful 
pleaſing and refreſhing drink. Beſides, there were brought in to us great ſtore 
of thoſe ſcarlet oranges for our fick ; which (they ſaid) were an aſſured remedy 
for ſickneſs taken at ſea. There was given us alſo, a box of ſmall grey or whitiſh 
pills, which they wiſhed our ſick ſhould take, one of the pills every night before 
ſleep; which (they ſaid) would haſten their recovery. The next day, after that 
our trouble of carriage, and removing of our men, and goods out of our ſhip, 
was ſomewhat ſettled and quiet, I thought good to call our company together; 
and when they were aſſembled, ſaid unto them; “My dear friends, f 
* ourſelves, and how it ſtandeth with us. We are men caſt on land, as Jonas 
ewas, out of the whale's belly, when we were as buried in the deep: and now 
we are on land, we are but between death and life; for we are beyond both 
the old world and the new ; and whether ever we ſhall ſee Europe, God only 
knoweth. It is a kind of miracle hath brought us hither : and it muſt be little 
leſs that ſhall bring us hence. Therefore in regard of our deliverance paſt, and 
our danger preſent and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 
his own ways. Beſides we are come here amongſt a chriſtian people, full of 
piety and humanity : let us not bring that confuſion of face upon ourſelves, as 
to ſhew our vices, or unworthineſs before them. Vet there is more: for the 
2 have by commandment (though in form of courteſy) cloiſtered us within the 
walls for three days: who knoweth whether it be not to take ſome taſte of 
our manners and conditions? And if they find them bad, to baniſh us ſtraight- 


ways; if good, to give us farther time. For theſe men, that they have given 
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tt we for attendanve, may withal have an eye upon us. Therefore for God 
ce — love — * f. our ſouls and bodies, let us ſo behave Werde 
« we may de at peace with God, and may find grace in the eyes of this people „ 
Our c with one voice thanked me for my good admonition, and Promiſed 
me to livE Tobetly and civilly, and without giving any the leaſt occaſion of offence 
So we ſpent our three days joyfully, and without care, in expectation What 
would be done with us, when they were expired. During which time, we had 
every hour joy of the amendment of our ſick; who thought themſelves caſt into 
ſomeè divine pool of healing; they mended ſo kindly, and ſo faſt. 

The morro after our three days were paſt, there came to us a new man, that 
we had not ſeen before, oloathed in blue as the former was, ſave that his turban 
was white, with a ſmall red croſs on the top. He had alſo a tippet of fine linen 
At his coming in he did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad. We of our 
parts ſaluted him in a very lowly and ſubmiſſive manner ; as looking that from him 
we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. He deſired to ſpeak with ſome few 
of us: whereupon fix of us only ſtayed, and the reſt avoided the room. He ſaid . 
I am by office governour of this Houſe of ſtrangers, and by vocation 1 * 2 
« Chriſtian prieſt ; and therefore am come to you, to offer you my ſervice, both 
as ſtrangers, and chiefly as Chriſtians. Some things I may tell you, which 1 
* think you will not be unwilling to hear. The ſtate hath given you licence to 
t ſtay on land for the ſpace of ſix weeks: and let it not trouble you if your oc 
0 cafions aſk farther time, for the law in this point is not preciſe; and I do not 
doubt but myſelf ſhall be able to obtain for you ſuch farther time as may be 
« convenient. Ye ſhall alſo underſtand, that the Strangers houſe is at this time 
« rich, and much aforehand ; for it hath laid up revenue theſe thirty ſeven years; 
for ſo long it is ſince any ſtranger arrived in this part: and therefore take ye 
« no care; the ſtate will defray you all the time you ſtay ; neither ſhall you ſtay 
« one day the leſs for that. As for any merchandize you have brought, ye ſhall 
« be well uſed, and have your return either in merchandize, or in gold and filver: 
« for to us it is all one. And if you have any other requeſt to make, hide it not. 
« For ye ſhall find, we will not make your countenance to fall by the anſwer ye 
e ſhall receive. Only this I muſt tell you, that none of you muſt go aboye a 
<« karan (that is with them a mile and an half) from the walls of the city without 
<< ſpecial leave.” We anſwered, after we had looked a while one upon another, 
admiring this gracious and parent-like uſage ; © that we could not tell what to 
« ſay: for we wanted words to expreſs our thanks; and his noble free offers left 
c us nothing to aſk. It ſeemed to us, that we had before us a picture of our fal- 
<« vation in heaven: for we that were a while ſince in the jaws of death, were 
now brought into a place, where we found nothing but conſolations. For the 
© commandment laid upon us, we would not fail to obey it, though it was im- 
_ 3 but our hearts ſhould be inflamed to tread farther upon this happy and 
« holy ground. We added; that our tongues ſhould firſt cleave to the roofs of 
e our mouths, ere we ſhould forget, either his reverend perſon, or this whole 
<« nation, in our prayers.” We alſo moſt humbly beſought him to accept of us 
as his true ſervants, by as juſt a right as ever men on were bounden, laying 
and preſenting, both our perſons, and all we had at his feet. He faid ; © he was 
« a prieſt, and looked for a prieſt's reward; which was our brotherly love, and 
the good of our ſouls and bodies.” 80 he went from us, not without tears of 
tenderneſs in his eyes; and left us alſo confuſed with joy and kindneſs, ſaying 
amongſt ourſelves, © that we were come into a land of angels, which did 
« appear to us daily, and prevent us with comforts which we thought not of, 
much leſs expected. ä 

The next day about ten of the clock, the governour came to us again, and 
after ſalutations faid familiarly, that he was come to viſit us; and called for a chair, 
and fat him down: and we being ſome ten of us (the reft were of the meaner fort, 
or elſe gone abroad) fat down with him. And when we were ſet, he began 
thus: We of this iſland of Benſalem (for ſo they call it in their language) have 

« this ; that by means of our ſolitary ſituation, and of the laws of ſecrecy which 
e we have for our travellers, and our rare admiſſion of ſtrangers ; we know well 


moſt 
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« moſt part of the habitable world, and are ourſelves unknown. Therefore be- 
eule he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk queſtions, it is more reaſon for the 
« entertainment of the time, that ye aſk me queſtions, than that I aſk you.” We 
anſwered ; © That we'humbly thanked him, that he would give us leave fo to 
«40 : and that we - conceived by the taſte we had already, that there was no 
« worldly thing on earth more worthy to be known, than the ſtate of that happy 
« land. But above all (we faid) ſince that we were met from the ſeveral ends of 
« the world, and hoped aſſuredly that we ſhould meet one day in the kingdom of 
heaven (for that we were both parts Chriſtians) we deſired to know (in reſpect 
« that land was ſo'remote, and fo divided by vaſt and unknown ſeas, from the 
land where our Saviour walked on earth) who was the 7 7 9 that nation, 
« and how it was converted to the faith?“ It appeared in his face that he took 
oreat contentment in this our queſtion: he ſaid, Ve knit my heart to you, by 
« aſking this queſtion in the firſt place; for it ſheweth that you fir/t ſeek the king- 
« dom of heaven ; and I ſhall gladly and briefly ſatisfy your demand. 

e About twenty years after the aſcenſion of our Saviour, it came to paſs, that 
there was ſeen by the * of Renfuſa (a city upon the eaſtern coaſt of our 
« illand) within night (the night was cloudy and calm) as it might be ſome mile 
« into the fea, a great pillar of light; not ſharp, but in form of a column, or cy- 
« linder, riſing from the fea, a great way up towards heaven; and on the top of 
« it was ſeen alarge eroſs of light, more bright and reſplendent than the body of 
« the pillar. Upon which ſo ſtrange a ſpectacle, the 1 of the city gathered 
« apace together upon the ſands to wonder; and ſo after em themſelves into a 
number of ſmall boats, to go nearer to this marvellous fight. But when the 
«« boats were come within (about) fixty yards of the pillar, they found themſelves 
« All bound, and could go no farther, yet ſo as they might move to go about, 
but might not approach nearer: fo as the boats ſtood all as in a theatre, behold- 
« ing this light as an heavenly fign. It ſo fell out, that there was in one of the 
boats, one of the wife men of the ſociety of Solomon's houſe ; which houſe or 
college (my good brethren) is the very 5 of this kingdom ; who having a 
<« while attentively and devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar and croſs, 
« fell down upon his face; and then raifed himſelf upon his knees, and lifting 
« up his hands to heaven, made his prayers in this manner : $7: 

| 4 Lord God of heaven and earth; thou haſt vouchſafed of thy grace, to thoſe of our 
« order, to know thy works of creation, and the ſecrets of them; and to diſcern (as 
« far as appertaineth to the generations of men) between drome miracles, works of 
* nature, works of art, and 1mpoſtures and illufions of all forts. I do here acknowledge 
« and teftify before this people, that the thing which woe now ſee before cur eyes, is thy 
<« finger, and a true miracle ; and foraſmuch as we learn in our books, that thou 
« never workeft miracles, but to a divine and excellent end (for the laws of nature are 
<« thine own laws, and thou exceedeſt them not but upon great cauſe) we moſt humbly 
« beſeech thee to proſper this great fign, and to give us the interpretation and uſe of it 
« in mercy ; which thou doſt in ſome part ſecretly promiſe, by ſending it unto us. 
When he had made his prayer, he pre found the boat he was in move- 
able and unbound ; whereas all the reſt remained ftill faft ; and taking that for 
an afſurance of leave to approach, he cauſed the boat to be ſoftly, and with 
« filence, rowed towards the pillar. But ere he came near it, the pillar and croſs 
of light brake up, and caſt itſelf abroad, as it were into a firmament of many 
_<« ftars; which alfo vaniſhed ſoon after, and there was nothing left to be ſeen, 
but a ſmall ark or cheſt of cedar, dry, and not wet at all with water, though 
it ſwam. And in the fore-end of it which was towards him, grew a ſmall 
<* green branch of palm; and when the wife man had taken it with all reverence 
«into his boat, it of itſelf, and there were found in i a book and a letter 
both written in hne parchment, and in ſindons of linen. The book 
contained all the canonical books of the Old and New Teſtament, according as 
e you have them 2 we know well what the churches wich you receive) and the 
Apocalypfe itſelf: and ſome other books of the New Teſtament, which were 
not at that time written, were neverthelefs in the book : and for the letter, it 
Vas in theſe words: 
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« ] Bartholomew, a ſervant of the Higheſt, and Apoſile of Jeſus Chrif, ug. 
« warned by an angel that appeared to me in u ven of glory, that I ſhould commit 
this ark to the floods of the ſea. Therefore I do 76 and declare, unto that 
© people where God ſhall ordain this ark to come to land, that in the ſame day is com- 
unto them ſalvation, and peace, and good-will, from the Father, and from gde 
« Lord Jeſus. FF CTY ; f | 
« There was alſo in both theſe writings, as well the book, as the letter 
« wrought a great miracle, conform to that of the Apoſtles in the original gift of 
te tongues. For there being at that time in this land, Hebrews, Perſians, and 
« Indians, beſides the natives, every one read upon the book and letter, as if they 
« had been written in his own language. And thus was this land ſaved from 
« infidelity (as the remain of the old world was from water) by an ark, through 
x, the apoſtolical and miraculous evangeliſm of St. Bartholomew.” And here he 
pauſed, and a meſſenger came, and called him from us. So this was all that 
paſſed in that conference. ; | | 
The next day the fame governour came again to us immediately after dinner, 
and excuſed himſelf, ſaying ; © that the day before he was called from us ſome. 
« what abruptly, but now he would make us amends, and ſpend time with us, if 
« we held his company and conference agreeable :” we anſwered; *© that we 
« held it ſo agreeable and pleaſing to us, as we forgot both dangers paſt, and fears 
« 'to come, for the time we heard him ſpeak ; and that we thought an hour ſpent 
« with him, was worth years of our former life.” He bowed himſelf a little to 
us, and after we were ſet again, he faid; © Well, the queſtions are on your 
« part,” One of our number ſaid, after a little pauſe ; & that there was a matter 
« we were no leſs deſirous to know, than fearful to aſk, leſt we might preſume 
« too far. But encouraged by his rare humanity towards us (that could ſcarce 
« think ourſelves ſtrangers, being his vowed and proton ſervants) we would 
« take the hardineſs to propound it: humbly beſeeching him, if he thought it not 
te fit to be anſwered, that he would pardon it, though he rejected it.” We ſaid; 
« we well obſerved thoſe his words, which he formerly ſpake, that this happy 
ce iſland where we now ſtood, was known to few, and yet knew molt of the na- 
« tions of the world ;. which we found to be true, conſidering they had the lan- 
te guages of Europe, and knew much of our ſtate and buſineſs; and yet we in 
Europe (notwichſlandin all the remote diſcoveries and navigations of this laſt 
age) never heard any of the leaſt inkling or glimpſe of this iſland. This we 
« found wonderful ſtrange; for that all nations have interknowledge one of 
e another, either by voyage into foreign parts, or by ſtrangers that come to them: 
<« and though the traveller into a foreign country doth commonly know more 
« by the eye, than he that ſtayeth at home can by relation of the traveller; yet 
both ways ſuffice to make a mutual knowledge, in ſome degree, on both parts. 
“gut for this iſland, we never heard tell of any ſhip of theirs, that had been ſeen 
to arrive upon any ſhore of Europe; no, nor of either the Eaſt or Welt Indies, 
* nor yet of any ſhip of any other part of the world, that had made return from 
* them. And yet the marvel reſted not in this. For the ſituation of it (as his 
« lordſhip faid) in the ſecret conclave of ſuch a vaſt ſea might cauſe it. But then, 
<« that they ſhould have knowledge of the languages, books, affairs, of thoſe 
« that lie ſuch a diſtance from them, it was a thing we could not tell what to 
« make of; for that it ſeemed to us a condition and propriety of divine powers and 
« beings, to be hidden and unſeen to others, and yet to have others open, and as 
in a light to them.” At this ſpeech the governour gave a gracious ſmile, and 
faid; „ that we did well to aſk pardon for this queſtion we now aſked; for that 
it imported, as if we thought this land a land of magicians, that ſent forth ſpirits 
« of the air into all parts, to bring them news and intelligence of other countries. 
It was anſwered by us all, in all poſſible humbleneſs, but yet with a countenance 
taking knowledge that we knew that he ſpake it but merrily, © That we were apt 
enough to think there was ſomething ſupernatural in this iſland, but yet rather 
as angelical than magical. But to let his lordſhip know truly, what it was that 
made us tender and doubtful to aſk this queſtion, it was not any ſuch 2 * 
7 6) | Fee | | « bu 
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but becauſe we remembered, he had givena touch in his former ſpeech, that this 
land had laws of ſecrecy touching ſtrangers.” To this he faid ; “ You re- 
member it aright ; and therefore in that I ſhall ſay to you, I mult reſerve ſome 

iculars, which it is not lawful for me to reveal ; but there will be enough 

eft to give you ſatisfaction. | | 
« You ſhall underſtand (that which perhaps you will ſcarce think credible) 
that about three thouſand years ago, or ſomewhat more, the navigation of the 
world G ana for remote voyages) was greater than at this day, Do not 
think with yourſelves, that I know not how much it is increaſed with you 
« within theſe ſixſcore years: I know it well; and yet I fay greater then _ 

now : whether it was, that the example of the _ that ſaved the remnant of 
men from the univerſal deluge, gave men confidence to adventure upon the 
waters, or what it was, but ſuch is the truth. The Phcenicians, and eſpeciall 
the Tyrians, had great fleets. So had the Carthaginians their colony, which 
is yet farther weſt. Toward the eaſt, the ſhipping of Ægypt, and of Palæſtine, 
was likewiſe great. China alſo, and the great Atlantis (that you call America) 
which have now but junks and canoes, abounded then in tall ſhips. This iſland 


ſtrong ſhips, of great content. Of all this, there is with you ſparing memory, 
or none; but we have large knowledge thereof. | | 
« At that time, this land was known and frequented by the ſhips and veſſels 
of all the nations beforenamed. And (as it cometh to paſs) they had many 
times men of other countries, that were no ſailors, that came with them; as 
Perſians, Chaldzans, Arabians; ſo as almoſt all nations of might and fame re- 
ſorted hither ; of whom we have ſome ſtirps and little tribes with us at this day. 
And for our own ſhips, they went ſundry voyages, as well to your ſtreights, 
which you call the pllar of Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and 
Mediterranean ſeas; as to Peguin (which is the ſame with Cambaline) and 
“ Quinzy, upp the oriental ſeas, as far as to the borders of the eaſt Tartary. 

« At the ſame time, and an age after, or more, the inhabitants of the great 
« Atlantis did flouriſh. For though the narration and deſcription which is made 
_ « by a great man with you, that the deſcendents of Neptune planted there; and 
« of the magnificent temple, palace, city, and hill ; and the manifold ſtreams of 
« goodly navigable rivers, which (as ſo many chains) environed the ſame ſite and 
« temple ; and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent, whereby men did climb up to the 
« ſame, as if it had been a ſcala cœli; be all poetical and fabulous: yet fo much 
« is true, that the ſaid country of Atlantis, as well that of Peru then called 
Coya, as that of Mexico then named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud king- 
« doms, in arms, ſhipping, and riches: ſo mighty, as at one time (or at leaſt 
within the ſpace of ten years) they both made two great expeditions ; they of 
«* Tyrambel, through the Atlantick to the Mediterranean Sea; and they of 
* Coya, through the South Sea upon this our iſland: and for the former of theſe, 
* which was into Europe, the ſame author amongſt you (as it ſeemeth) had ſome 
« relation from the Ægyptian prieſt, whom he citeth. For aſſuredly, ſuch a 
ce thing there was. But whether it were the ancient Athenians that had the glory 
< of the repulſe and reſiſtance of thoſe forces, I can ſay nothing: But certain 


** contenting himſelf only with their oath, that they ſhould no more bear arms | 
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(as appeareth by faithful regiſters of thoſe times) had then fifteen hundred 
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s day, far greater rivers, and fat higher mountains, to pour down wm 
than any part of the old world. But it is. true, that the ſame inundation was 
not deep; not paſt forty foot, in moſt places, from the ground: ſo that 
although it deſtroyed man and beaſt generally, yet ſome few. wild inhahi. 
tants of the wall eſcaped. Birds alſo were ſaved by flying to the high 
trees and woods. For as for men, although they had buildings in many 
places, higher than the depth of the water; yet that inundation, though it 
were ſhallow, had a long continuance ; whereby they of the vale, that were 
not drowned, periſhed for want of food, and other things neceſſary. So as 
marvel you not at the thin population of America, nor at the rudeneſs and 
ignorance of the people; for you muſt account your inhabitants of America 
as a young people; younger a thouſand years, at the leaſt, than the reſt of 
the world: for that there was ſo much time between the univerſal flood, 
and their particular inundation. For the re remnant of human ſeed, which 
remained in their mountains, peopled the country again flowly, by little 
and little; and being ſimple and ſavage people (not like Noah and his 
ſons, 'which was the chief family of the earth) they were not able to leave 
letters, arts, and civility to their poſterity ; and having hkewife in their moun- 
tainous habitations been uſed (in reſpect of the extreme cold of thoſe regions) 
to cloath themſelves with the ſkins of tygers, bears, and great hairy pcats, 
that they have in thoſe parts; when after they came down into. the valley, 
and found the intolerable heats which are there, and knew no means of lighter 
apparel, they were forced to begin the cuſtom of going naked, which con- 
tinueth at this day. Only they take great pride and . 0 in the feathers 
of birds; and this alſo they took from thoſe their anceſtors of the moun- 
tains, who were invited unto it, by the infinite flights of birds, that came 
up to the high grounds, while the waters ſtood below. So you ſee, by this 


main accident of time, we loſt our traffick with the Americans, with whom, 


of all others, in regard they lay neareſt to us, we had moſt commerce, As 
for the other parts of the world, it is moſt manifeſt, that in the ages fol- 
lowing (whether it were in reſpect of wars, or by a natural revolution of 
time) navigation did every where greatly decay; and eſpecially far voyages 
(the rather by the uſe of gallies, and ſuch veſſels as could hardly brook the 
ocean) were altogether left and omitted. So then, that part of intercourſe 
which could be from other nations to fail to us, you ſee how it hath long 
ſince ceaſed; except it were by ſome rare accident, as this of yours. But 


now of the ceſſation of that other uct of entercourſe, which might be by 


our failing to other nations, I muſt yield you ſome other cauſe. For I can- 
not ſay (if I ſhall fay truly) but our ſhipping, for number, ſtrength, mari- 
ners, pilots, and ap things that appertain to navigation, is as great as ever: 
and therefore why we ſhould fit at home, I ſhall now give you an account 


give you ſatisfaction, to your principal 
queſtion. | | 


gned in this iſland, about nineteen hundred years ago, a king, 
whoſe memory of all others we moſt adore ; not ſuperſtitiouſly, but as a di- 


« vine inſtrument, though a mortal man; his name was Solomona: and we 
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e eſteem him as the law-giver of our nation. This king had a large heart, 


inſcrutable for good, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and people 
happy: He therefore taking into conſideration, how ſufficient and ſubſtantive 
this land was, to maintain itſelf without any aid (at all) of the foreigner, be- 
ing five thoufand fix hundred miles in circuit, and of rare fertility of ſoil in 
the 1 eateſt part thereof; and finding alſo the ſhipping of this country might 
be p 1 ſet on work, both by fiſhing, and by tranſportations from port 
to port, likewiſe by failing unto ſome ſmall iſlands that are not far from 
us, and are under the crown and laws of this ſtate; and recalling into his 
memory, the happy and flouriſhing. eſtate wherein this land then was; fo 3s 
it might be a thouſand ways altered to the worſe, but ſcarce any one way 
to the better; thought nothing wanted to his noble and heroical 9 16 
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4 ju las far as human foreſight might reach) to give perpetuity to that, 
4 by 40 in his time ſo Pappih eſtabliſhed. Tae be upon his other 
« fundamental laws of this kingdom, he did ordain the interdicts and prohibi- 
« tions, which we have touching entrance of ſtrangers; which at that time 
(though it was after the calamity of America) was frequent; doubting no- 
«'yelties, and commixture of manners, It is true, the like law, againſt the ad- 
« miſſion of ſtrangers without licence, is an ancient Jaw in the kingdom of 
« China, and yet continued in uſe: but there it is a poor thing; and hath 
« made them a curious, ignorant, fearful, fooliſh nation. But our law-giver 
« made his law of another temper. For firſt, he hath preſerved all points of 
« humanity, in taking order, and making proviſion for the relief of ſtrangers 
« diſtreſſed, whereof you have taſted,” At which ſpeech (as reaſon was) we 
all roſe up, and bowed ourſelves. He went on. „ That king alſo ſtill de- 
« ſiring to join humanity and policy together; and thinking it againſt humanity, 
« to detain ſtrangers here againſt their wills; and againſt policy that they ſhould 
« return, and diſcover their knowledge of this eſtate, he took this courſe: he 
did ordain, that of the ſtrangers that ſhould be permitted to land, as many 
«(at all times) might depart as would; but as many as would ſtay, ſhould 
« have very good conditions, and means to'live, from the ſtate. Wherein he 
« ſaw ſo far, that now in fo many ages ſince the prohibition, we have memo- 
« xy, not of one ſhip that ever returned, and but of thirteen perſons only, at 
cer ſeveral times, that choſe to return in our bottoms. What thoſe few that 
« freturned, may have reported abroad, I know not: but you mult think, 
« whatſoever they have ſaid, could be taken where they came but for a dream. 
«Now for our travelling from hence into parts abroad, our law-giver thought 
«fit altogether to reſtrain it. So is it not in China. For the Chineſes fail 
«where they will, or can; which ſheweth, that their law of keeping out ſtran- 
«.'pers, is a law of 8 and fear. But this reſtraint of ours hath one 
« Only exception, which is admirable; preſerving the good which cometh by 


« communicating with ſtrangers, and avoiding the hurt; and I will now 9 | 
by 


« it to you. And here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will by an 


« find it pertinent. Ye ſhall underſtand (my dear friends) that amongſt the 


« excellent acts of that king, one above all hath the preheminence. It was 
© the erection, and inſtitution of an order, of ſociety, which we call Solomon's 

houſe; the nobleſt foundation (as we think) that ever was upon the earth; 
and the lanthorn of this kingdom. It is dedicated to the ſtudy of the works 
« and creatures of God. Some think it beareth the founder's name a, little 
corrupted, as if it ſhould be Solomona's houſe. But the records write it, as 
it is ſpoken. So as I take it to be denotninate of the king of the Hebrews, 
which is famous with you; and no ſtranger to us; fot we have ſome parts 
« of his works, which with you are loſt; namely, that Natural Hiſtory which 
* ne wrote of all plants, from the cedar of Libanus, to the moſs that groweth out 
of the wall; and of all things that have life and motion. This maketh me 
„think, that our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in many things with that 
« king of the Hebrews (which lived many years before him) honoured him 

with the title of this foundation. And I am the rather induced to be of this 
opinion, for that I find in ancient records, this order or ſoclety is ſometimes 
called Solomon's houſe, and ſometimes the college of the fix days works; 
whereby I am ſatisfied, that our excellent king had learned from the He- 
brews, that God had created the world, and all that therein is, within fix 
days; and therefore he inſtituting that houſe for the finding out of the true 
nature of all things (whereby God might have the more glory in the work- 
manſhip of them, and men the more fruit in the uſe of them) did give it 
* alſo that ſecond name. But now to come to our preſent purpoſe, When 
* the King had forbiddeti, to all his people, navigation into any part, that was 

not under his crown, he made nevertheleſs this ordinance ; that every twelve 
years there ſhould be ſet forth, out of this kingdom, two ſhips appointed to 
© ſeveral voyages; that in either of theſe ſhips there ſhould be a miſſion of three 
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* of the fellows, or brethren of Solomon's houſe; whoſe errand Was only to 
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c to have light (I ay) of the growth of all parts of the world.” And when 
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« give us knowledge of the affairs and ſtate of thoſe countries to which they 
40 were deſigned; and ef} ially of the ſciences, arts, manufactures, and inven. 
« tions of all the world; and withal to bring unto. us, books, inſtruments, 
« and patterns, in every kind: that the ſhips, after they had landed the bre. 
« thren, ſhould return ; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad till the new 
« miſſion. Theſe ſhips are not otherwiſe fraught than with ſtore of victuals 
« and good quantity of treaſure to remain with the brethren, for the buying 
« of ſuch things, and rewarding of ſuch perſons, as they ſhould think fit. Now 
« for me to tell you how the vulgar ſort of mariners are contained from being 
« diſcovered at land; and how they that muſt be put on ſhore for any time, 
« colour themſelves under the names of other nations; and to what places theſe 
re voyages have been deſigned ; and what places of rendezvous are appointed for 
ee the new miſſions ;. and the like circumſtances of the practique; I may not do 
« jt; neither is it much to your deſire. But thus you ſee we maintain a trade, 
not for gold, ſilver, or jewels ; nor for ſilks; nor for ſpices; nor any other 
« commodity of matter; but only for God's firſt creature, which was light 


he had ſaid this, he was ſilent; and ſo were we all. For indeed we were all 
aſtoniſhed to hear ſo ſtrange things ſo probably told. And he perceiving that 
we were willing to ſay ſomewhat, but had it not ready, in great courteſy took 
us off, and deſcended to aſk us queſtions of our voyage and fortunes, and in the 
end concluded, that we might do well to think with ourſelves, what time of 
ſtay we would demand of the ſtate; and bade us not to {cant ourſelves; for 
he would procure ſuch time as we defired. Whereupon we all roſe up, and 
preſented ourſelves to kiſs the ſkirt of his tippet, but he would not ſuffer us; 
and ſo took his leave. But when it came once amongſt our people, that the 
ſtate uſed to offer conditions to ſtrangers that would ſtay, we had work enough 
to get any of our men to look to our ſhip; and to keep them from going pre- 
ently to the governour to crave conditions. But with much ado we retrained 
them, till we might agree what courſe to take. 


We took ourſelves now for free men, ſeeing there was no danger of our ut- 
ter perdition ; and lived moſt joyfully, going abroad, and ſeeing what was to 
be ſeen in the city and places adjacent, within our tedder ; and obtaining ac- 
quaintance with many of the city, not of the meaneſt quality ; at whoſe hands 
we found ſuch humanity, and ſuch a freedom and defire to take ſtrangers as it 
were into their boſom, as was enough to make us forget all that was dear to us 
in our own countries : and continually we met with many things, right worthy 
of obſervation and relation; as indeed, if there be a mirror in the world 
worthy to hold mens eyes, it is that country. One day there were two of our 
company bidden to a feaſt of the family, as they call it. A moſt natural, 
pious, and reverend cuſtom it is, ſhewing that nation to be compounded of all 
goodneſs. This is the manner of it. It is granted to any man, that ſhall live 
to ſee thirty perſons deſcended of his body alive together, and all above three 
years old, to make this feaſt, which is done at the coſt of the ſtate. The fa- 
ther of the family, whom they call the Tirſan, two days before the feaſt, taketh 
to. him three of ſuch friends as he liketh to chuſe; and is afliſted alſo by the 
8 of the city, or place, where the feaſt is celebrated; and all the per- 
ons of the family of both ſexes are ſummoned to attend him. Theſe two days the 
Tirſan ſitteth in conſultation, concerning the good eſtate of the family. There, 
if there be any diſcord or ſuits between any of the family, they are compounded 
and RO There, if any of the family be diſtreſſed or decayed, order 1s 
taken for their relief, and competent means to live. There, if any be ſubject 
to vice, or take ill courſes, they are reproved and cenſured. So likewiſe direc- 
tion is given touching marriages, aud the courſes of life which any of them 
ſhould take, with divers other the like orders and advices. The governour 
aſſiſteth, to the end to put in execution, by his publick authority, the decrees 
and orders of the Tirſan, if they ſhould be diſobeyed ; though that ſeldom need- 
eth; ſuch reverence and obedience they give to the order of nature. The Tir- 


ſan doth alſo then ever chuſe one man from amongſt his ſons, to live yl - 
| | Ar Ke 


houſe with him: © who is' called ever after, the Son of the vine. The reaſon 
will hereafter appear. On the feaſt-day, the father, or Tirſan, cometh forth 
after divine ſervice into a large room where the feaſt is celebrated; which room 
hath an half pace at the 58 — of YR Ay | | 
half pace, is a chair placed for him, with à table and carpet before it. Over 
the chair is a ſtate made round or oval,” and it is of ivy; an ivy ſomewhat whiter 
than ours; like the leaf of a ſilver aſp, but more ſhining; for it is 1 4 all 
winter. And the ſtate is curioufſy wrought with filver and ſilk of divers co- 
tours” broiding or binding in the ivy; and is ever of the work of ſome of the 
daughters of the family; and veiled over at the top with a fine net of filk and 
flver. But the ſubſtance of it is true ivy; whereof, after it is taken down, 


the friends of the family are deſirous to have ſome leaf or ſprig to keep. The 


Tirſan cometh forth with all his generation or lineage, the males before him, 
and the females following him; and if there be a mother, from whoſe body 
the whole lineage is deſcended, there is a traverſe placed in a loft above on the 
right hand of the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glaſs, leaded 
with gold and blue; where ſhe ſitteth, but is not ſeen. When the Tirſan is 
come forth, he ſitteth down in the chair; and all the lineage TR themſelves 
againſt the wall, both at his back, and upon the return of the half pace, in 
order of their years, without difference of ſex, and ſtand upon their feet. When 
he is ſet, the room being always full of company, but well kept, and without 
diſorder; after ſome pauſe there cometh in from the lower end of the room a 
taratan (which is as much as an herald) and on either ſide of him two young 
lads; whereof one carrieth a. ſcroll of their ſhining yellow parchment ; and the 
other a cluſter, of grapes of gold, with a long foot or ſtalk. The hergld and 
children are clothed with mantles of ſea- water green fattin ; but the herald's 
mantle is ſtreamed with gold, and hath a train. Then the herald with three 
curteſies, or rather inclinations, cometh up. as far as the half pace; and there 
firſt taketh into his hand the ſcroll. This ſcroll is the king's charter, contain- 
ing gift of revenue, and pany privileges, exemptions, an ints of honour, 
granted to the father of the family; and it is ever ſtyled and directed, To 
« ſuch an one, our well-beloved friend and creditor :” which is a title proper 
only to this caſe, For they ſay, the king is debtor to no man, but for propa- 
gation of his ſubjects. The ſeal ſet to the King's charter, is the King's image, 
imboſſed or moulded in gold; and though ſuch charters be expedited of courſe, 
and as of right, yet they are varied by diſcretion, according to the number and 
dignity of the family. This charter the herald readeth aloud ; and while it is 
read, the father or Tirſan ſtandetf up, ſupported by two of his ſons, ſuch as 
he chuſeth. Then the herald mounteth the half pace, and delivereth the char- 
ter into his hand : and with that there is an acclamation by all that are preſent, 
in their language, which is thus much; . Happy are the people of Behfalem.” 
Then the terild faketh into his hand from the other child, the cluſter of grapes, 
which is of gold; both the ſtalk and the grapes. But the grapes are daintily 
enamelled; and if the males of the family be the greater number, the grapes 
are enamelled purple, with a little ſun ſet on the top; if the females, then 
they are enamelled into a greeniſh' yellow, with a creſcent on the top. The 
grapes are in number as many as there are deſcendents of the family. This 
golden cluſter the herald delivereth alſo to the Tirſan; who preſently delivereth 


it over to that ſon, that he had formerly choſen to be in houſe with him: 


who beareth it before his father as an enfign of honour, when he goeth in 
publick ever after; and is thereupon called the Son of the vine. After this 
ceremony ended, the father or Tirſan retireth; and after ſome time cometh 
forth again to dinner, where he ſitteth alone under the ſtate as before; and 
none of his deſcendents fit with him, of what degree or dignity ſoever; except 
he hap to be of Solomon's houſe. © He is ſerved only by his own children, 
ſuch as are male; who perform unto him all ſervice of the table upon the knee ; 
and the women only ftand about him, leaning againſt the wall. The room 
below the half pace, hath tables on the ſides for the gueſts that are bidden; who 
are ſerved with great and comely order; and towards the end of dinner (which 
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rend. - oh the wall, in the middle of the 


an hymn ſung, varied according to the invention of him that compc 
they have excellent poeſy) but the ſubject of it is (always) the praiſes of A 


3 give the bleſſing; with all his deſcendents, who ſtand about him as at the firſt, 


whom they leave to their own religion: which they may the better do, becauſe 


in the greateſt feaſts with them, laſteth never above an hour 4nd a ha 


there is 
4 (for 
and Noah, and Abraham; whereof the former two peopled the world, . 
laſt was the father of the faithful: concluding ever with a thankſpiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour, in whoſe birth the births of all are only bleſſed. Dinner 
being done, the Tirſan retireth again; and having withdrawn himſelf alone-ion. 
a place, where he maketh ſome private prayers, he cometh forth the third time, 


Then he calleth them forth by one and by one, by name, as he pleaſeth, though 
ſeldom the order of age be inverted, e perſon that is called (the table bein 
before removed) kneeleth down before the chair, and the father layeth his . 
upon his head, or her head, and giveth the bleſſing in theſe words: “ Son of 
e Benſalem (or daughter of Benſalem) thy father faith it ; the man by whom 
« thou haſt breath and life ſpeaketh the word; The bleſſing of the everlaſting 
« Father, the Prince of peace, and the Holy Dove be upon thee, and make the 
days of thy pilgrimage good and many.” This he faith to every of them; and 
that done, if there be any of his ſons of eminent merit and virtue (fo they be not 
above two) he calleth for them again; and faith, laying his arm over their 
ſhoulders, they ſtanding; “ Sons, it is well ye are born, give God the praiſe, 
« and perſevere to the end.” And withal delivereth to either of them a jewel, 
made in the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear in the front of 
their turban, or hat. This done, they fall to muſick and dances, and other re- 
creations, after their manner, for the reſt of the day. This is the full order of 
that feaſt. TR | 

By that time fix or ſeven days were ſpent, I was fallen into ſtrait acquaintance 
with a merchant of that city, whoſe name was Joabin. He was a Jew, and cir- 
cumciſed: for they. have ſome few ſtirps of Jews yet remaining among them, 


they are of afar differing diſpoſition from the Jews in other parts. For whereas 
they hate the name of Chriſt, and have a ſecret inbred rancour againſt the people 
amongſt whom they live ; theſe (contrariwiſe) give unto our Saviour many high 
attributes, and love the nation of Benſalem extremely. Surely this man of whom 
I ſpeak, would ever acknowledge that Chriſt was born of a virgin; and that he 
was more than a man; and he would tell how God made him ruler of the 
ſeraphims which guard his throne ; and they call him alſo the milken way, and 

the Eliah of the Meſſias; and many other high names; which though they be in- 
feriour to his divine Majeſty, yet they are Er from the language of other Jews. 
And for the country of Benſalem, this man would make no end of commending 
it: being defirous by tradition among the Jews there, to have it believed, that the 
people thereof were of the generations of Abraham, by another ſon, whom they 
call Nachoran ; and that Moſes, by a ſecret cabala, ordained the laws of Benſalem 
which they now uſe; and that when the Meſſias ſhould come, and fit in his 
throne at Hieruſalem, the king of Benſalem ſhould fit at his feet, whereas other 
kings ſhould keep a great diſtance. But yet ſetting aſide theſe Jewiſh dreams, 
the man was a wiſe man, and learned, and of great policy, and excellently ſeen 
in the laws and cuſtoms of that nation. Amongſt other diſcourſes, one day I 
told him I was much affected with the relation I had from ſome of the company, 
of their cuſtom in holding the feaſt of the family; for that (methought) I had 
never heard of a ſolemnity, wherein nature did ſo much preſide: And becauſe 
Propagation of families proceedeth from the nuptial copulation, I deſired to know 
f him, what laws and cuſtoms they had concerning marriage; and whether 
they kept marriage well; and whether they were tied to one wife? For that where 
population is ſo much affected, and ſuch as with them it ſeemed to be, there 1 
commonly permiſſion of plurality of wives. To this he faid ; ©. You have reaſon 
« for to commend that excellent inſtitution of the feaſt of the family; and indeed 
«« we have experience, that thoſe. families that are partakers of the bleſſing of 
« that feaſt, do flouriſh and proſper ever after in an extraordinary manner. Rut 
« hear me now, and I will tell you what I know. You ſhall underſtand, tha 
« .there 
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_- under the heavens ſo chaſte a nation as this of Benſalem ;* nor ſo 
$2 Spent [lution or foulneſs. It is the virgin of the world. I remember 
2 read in one of your European books, of an holy hermit among you, 
Arbe deſired to ſee the ſpirit of fornication ; and there appeared to him a little 
.« foul ugly Æthiope: but if he had deſired to ſee the ſpirit of chaſtity of Benſalem, 
1 ral. have appeared to him in the likeneſs of a fair beautiful cherubin. For 
«there is nothing amongſt mortal men more fair and admirable, than the chaſte 
n of this people. Know therefore that with them there are no ſtews, no 
e Aiſſolute houſes, no curteſans; nor any thing of that kind. Nay, _ won- 
« der (with deteſtation) at you in . which permit ſuch things. T 

p. ye have put marriage out of office : for marriage is ordained a remedy for un- 
*« {awful concupiſcence; and natural concupiſcence ſeemeth as a ſpur to marriage. 
% But when men have at hand a remedy more agreeable to their corrupt will, 
pf marriage is almoſt expulſed. And therefore there are with you ſeen infinite 
men that marry not, but chuſe rather a libertine and impure ſingle life, than 
i to be yoked in marriage; and many that do marry, marry late, when the prime 


ee and ſſrength of their years is paſt. And when they do marry, what is marriage 


ad ein but a very bargain z wherein is ſought alliance, or portion, or reputa- 
4s! AN with ſome Sefire 7 almoſt indifferent) of iſſue; and not the faithful mtiptta 
« union of man and wife, that was firſt inſtituted. Neither is it PRE that 
4 thoſe that have caſt away ſo baſely ſo much of their ſtrength, ſhould preat! 

« eſteem children (being of the ſame matter) as chaſte men do. So likewiſe 
during marriage is the caſe much amended, as it ought to be if thoſe things were 
« tolerated only for neceſſity? No; but they remain ſtill as a very affront to mar- 
« riage. The haunting of thoſe diſſolute places, or reſort to curteſans, are no 
more puniſhed in married men than in batchelors. And the depraved cuſtom 
« of change, and the delight in meretricious embracements (where fin is turned 
« into art) maketh PAI a dull thing, and a kind of impoſition or tax. They 
« hear you defend theſe things, as done to avoid greater evils ; as advoutries, 
« deflouring of virgins, unnatural luſt, and the like. But they ſay, this is a 
« prepoſterous wiſdom ; and they call it Lot's offer, who to ſave his from 
« abuſing, offered his daughters: nay, they ſay farther, that there is little gained 
« jn this; for that the ſame vices and appetites. do ſtill remain and abound; un- 
% lawful luſt being like a furnace, that if you ſtop the flames altogether it will 


„ quench ; but if p ou give it any vent it will rage.. As for maſculine love, they 5 


« have no touch of it; and yet there are not ſo faithful and inviolate friendſhips 
* in the world again as are there; and to ſpeak generally (as I faid before) T have 
not read of any ſuch chaſtity in any people as theirs. And their uſual ſaying is, 
That whoſoever is unchaſte cannot reverence himſelf: and they fay, That 
&« the reverence of a man's ſelf, is, next religion, the chiefeſt bridle of all vices.” 
And when he had ſaid this, the good Jew pauſed a little; whereupon I far more 
willing to hear him ſpeak on, than to ſpeak _ yet thinking it decent, that 
upon his pauſe of ſpeech I ſhould not be altogether ſilent, ſaid only this; * that I 
would fay to him, as the widow of Sarepta faid to Elias; that he was come to 
bring to memory our fins ; and that I confeſs the righteouſneſs of Benſalem was 
greater than the righteouſneſs of Europe. At which ſpeech he bowed his head, 


and went on in this manner: They have alſo many wiſe and excellent laws 


* touching marriage. They allow no poligamy. They have ordained that 


* none do inter-tmarry, or contract, until a month be paſt from their firſt inter- 


© view. Marriage without conſent of parents they do not make void, but they 


e mulct it in the inheritors : for the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted 
to inherit above a third part of their parents inheritance. I have read in a book 
* of one of your men, of a feigned commonwealth, where the married co 


| aple 
* are permitted before they contract, to ſee one another naked. This they die. 


© like; for they think it a ſcorn to give a refuſal after fo familiar knowledge : 
© but becauſe of many hidden defects in men and womens bodies, they have a 
© more civil way: for they have near every town a couple of pools (which they 
call Adam and Eve's pools) where it is permitted to one of the friends of the 


*.naked.” 


ey fay, 


man, and another of the friends of the woman, to ſee them ſeverally bathe. 
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vate conference with one of you that ye ſhall chuſe: an 
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And as we wefe thus in conference, there came one that ſeemed to be 
ſenger, in a rich huke, that ſpake with the . Jew : whereupon he turned 
and ſaid: You will pardon me, for I am commanded wy in haſte,” 
next morning he came to me again joyful, as it ſeemed, and ſaid, . There is 
« come to the governour of the city, that one of the fathers of Solo 
« houſe will be here this day ſeven- night: we have ſeen none of them this dozen 
« years. His coming is in ſtate ; but the cauſe of his coming is ſecret, I wil 
provide you, and your fellows, of a good ſtanding to ſee his entry,” I thankeq 
him, and told him, I was moſt glad of the news. The day being come, he 
made his entry. He was a man of middle ſtature and age, comely of perſon 
and had an aſpect as if he pitied men. He was cloathed in a robe of fine black 
cloath, with wide fleeves and a cape. His under garment was of excellent white 
linen down to the foot, girt with a girdle of the ſame; and a findon or tippet 
of the ſame about his neck. He had gloves that were curious, and ſet with ſtone. 
and ſhoes of peach-coloured velvet. His neck was bare to the ſhoulders, His 
hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh Montera ; and his locks curled below it decently; 
they were of colour brown. His beard was cat round, and of the ſame colour 
with his hair, ſomewhat lighter. He was carried in a rich chariot without wheels 
litter-wiſe, with two horſes at either end, richly trapped in blue velvet ag 
broidered ; and two footmen on each fide in the like attire. The chariot was al! 
of cedar, gilt, and adorned with cryſtal ; fave that the fore-end had pannels of 
ſapphires, ſet in borders of gold, and the hinder-end the like of emeralds of the 
Peru colour. There was alſo a ſun of gold, radiant upon the top, in the mid}. 
and on the top before a ſmall cherub of gold, with wings 2 The chariot 
was covered with cloth of gold tiſſued upon blue, He had before him' fifty 
attendants, young men all, in white ſatten looſe coats to the mid-leg, and ftock- 
ings of white ſilk; and ſhoes of blue velvet; and hats of blue velvet; with fine 
plumes of diverſe colours, ſet round like hat-bands. Next before the chariot wen: 
two men bare-headed, in linen garments down. to the foot, girt, and ſhoes of 
blue velvet, who carried the one a croſier, the other a paſtoral ſtaff, like a ſheep- 
hook; neither of them of metal, but the croſier of balm wood, the paſtoral ſtaff 
of cedar. Horſemen he had none, neither before nor behind his chariot: as it 
ſeemeth, to avoid all tumult and trouble. Behind his chariot went all the officers 
and principals of the companies of the city. He fat alone, upon cuſhions of a 
kind of excellent pluſh, blue; and under his foot curious carpets of filk of divers 
colours, like the Perſian, but far finer. He held up his bare hand as he went, 
as bleſſing the people, but in ſilence. The ſtreet was wonderfully well kept; 
ſo that there was never any army had their men ſtand in better battle- array, than 
the people ſtood. The windows likewiſe were not crouded, but every one ſtood 
in them as if they had been placed. When the ſhew was paſt, the Jew faid to 
me; I ſhall not he able to attend you as I would, in regard of ſome charge the 
« city hath laid upon me, for the entertaining of this great perſon.” Three days 
after the Jew came to me again, and ſaid Ve are happy men; for the father 
« of Solomon's houſe taketh knowledge of your being here, and commanded me 
« to tell you, that he will admit all your company to his preſence, and have pri- 

4 for this hath appointed 
te the next day after to-morrow. And becauſe he meaneth to give you his 
« bleſſing, he hath appointed it in the forenoon. We came at our day and hour, 
and I was choſen by my fellows for the private acceſs. We found him in a fair 
chamber richly rt and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to the 
ſtate; he was ſet upon a low throne richly adorned, and a rich cloth of ſtate over 
his head, of blue ſattin embroidered. He was alone, ſave that he had two pages 
of honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white. His under garments 
were the like that we ſaw him wear in the chariotz but inſtead of his gown, he 
had on him a mantle. with a cape, of the fame fine black, faſtened about him. 
When we came in, as we were taught, we bowed low at our firſt entrance; and 
when we were come near his chair, he ſtood up, holding forth his hand ungloved, 
and in Bee of bleſſing; and we every one of us ſtooped down, and kiſſed the 
hem of his tippet. That done, the reſt departed, and I remained. Then 4 
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warned the pages forth of the room, and cauſed me to fit down beſide him, a 


ſpake to me thus in the Spaniſh tongue. | 


10 P bleſs thee, my ſon; I will give thee the greateſt jewel I have, For. 
« 1 EA unto thee, r the love of God and men, a relation of the true 
« ſtate of Solomon's houſe. Son, to make you know the true ſtate of Solomon's 
« houſe, I will keep this order. Firſt, I will ſet forth unto you the end ef our 
« foundation. Secondly, the preparations and inſtruments we have for our works. 
« Thirdly, the ſeveralemployments.and functions whereto our fellows are aſſigned. 
« And fourthly, the ordinances and rites which we obſerve. 


« Tux end of our foundation is the 2 of cauſes, and ſecret motions 
« of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of human empire, to the effecting 
« of all things poſſible. | 


Tux preparations and inſtruments are theſe, We have large and deep caves 
« of ſeveral depths : the deepeſt are ſunk fix hundred fathom ; and ſome of them 
« are digged and made under great hills and mountains: ſo that if you reckon 
« together the depth of the hill, and the depth of the cave, they are (ſome of 
« them) above three miles deep. For we find that the depth of an hill, and the 
« depth of a cave from the flat, is the ſame thing ; both remote alike from the 
« ſun and heavens beams, and from the open air. Theſe caves we call the lower 
« region. And we uſe them for all I_ ations, indurations, refrigerations, and 
te conſervations of bodies. We uſe them likewiſe for the imitation of natural 
mines: and the producing alſo of new artificial metals, by compoſitions and 
« materials which we uſe and lay there for many years. We uſe them alſo 
« ſometimes (which may ſeem ſtrange) for 2 of ſome diſeaſes, and for pro- 
longation of life, in ſome hermits that chuſe to live there, well accommodated 
« of all things neceſſary, and indeed live very long; by whom alſo we learn 
« many things. | | 
« We have burials in ſeveral earths, where we put divers cements, as the Chi- 
neſes do their porcellane. But we have them in greater variety, and ſome of 
them more fine, We have alſo great variety of compoſts, and foils, for the 
« making of the earth fruitful. 3 e N. 

« We have high towers; the higheſt about half a mile in heighth; and ſome of 
« them likewiſe ſet upon high mountains; ſo that the vantage of the hill with 

the tower, is in the higheſt of them three miles at leaſt. And theſe places we 
call the upper region ; accounting the air between the high places and the low, 
as a middle region. We uſe theſe towers, according to their ſeveral heights 
and ſituations, for inſolation, refrigeration, conſervation, and for the view of 
divers meteors ; as winds, rain, ſnow, hail, and ſome of the fiery meteors alſo. 
And upon them, in ſome places, are dwellings of hermits, whom we viſit 
© ſometimes, and inſtru what to obſerve. 5 
We have great lakes both falt and freſh, whereof we have uſe for the 
« fiſh and fowl. We uſe them alſo for burials of ſome natural bodies: for we 

find a difference in things buried in earth, or in air below the earth ; and 
things buried in water. We have alſo pools, of which ſome do ſtrain freſh 
water out of falt ; and others by art do turn freſh water into ſalt. We have 
alſo ſome rocks in the midſt of the ſea ; and ſome bays upon the ſhore for 
ſome works, wherein is required the air and vapour of the ſea. We have 
likewiſe violent ſtreams and cataracts, which ſerve us for many motions : and 
likewiſe engines for multiplying and enforcing of winds, to ſet alſo on going 
divers motions. *' | | 

We have alfo a number of artificial wells and fountains, made in imitation of 
x the natural ſources and baths ; as tincted upon vitriol, ſulphur, ſteel, braſo, 


* lead, nitre, and other minerals. And again, we have little wells for infuſions 


of many things, where the waters take the virtue quicker and better, than in 
veſſels or baſins. And amon 


0 en being, by that we To to it, made very ſovereign for health, and pro- 
voor of life. 2 ö 
VoL. I. 


41 | | « We 
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ce ve alſo great and fpacious houſes, where we imitate and dem 
* WL. as 291 hail, a ſome artificial rains of bodies, and not 4 as 
« thunders, lightenings ; alſo generations of bodies in air; as frogs, flies, and 
« divers others. ; 50 
„ We have alſo certain chambers, which we call chambers of health, where 
« we qualify the air as we think good and proper for the cure of divers diſeaſes, 
« and preſervation of health. . ö 
« We have alſo fair and large baths, of ſeveral mixtures, for the cure of diſeaſes 
« and the reſtoring of man's body from arefaCtion : and others, for the confirm. 
\ « ing of it in ſtrength of ſinews, vital parts, and the very juice and ſubſtance of 
<« the body. 
« We have alſo large and various orchards and gardens, wherein we do not 
« ſo much reſpect beauty, as variety of ground and foil, proper for divers tree; 
« and herbs: and ſome very ſpacious, where trees and herries are ſet, wheregf 
« we make divers kinds of drinks, beſides the vineyards. In theſe we practiſe 
« likewiſe all concluſions of grafting and inoculating, as well of wild trees 25 
« fruit trees, which produceth many effects. And we make (by art) in the ſame 
« orchards and gardens, trees and flowers, to come earlier or later than their 
« ſeaſons; and to come up and bear more ſpeedily, than by their natural courſe 
« they do. We make 4 alſo by art greater much than their nature; and 
« their fruit greater, and ſweeter, and of differing taſte, ſmell, colour, and 
« figure, from their nature. And many of them we ſo order, as they become of 
ce medicinal uſe. 
We have alſo means to make divers plants riſe by mixtures of earths without 
« ſeeds; and likewiſe to make divers new plants, differing from the vulgar; and 
e to make one tree or plant turn into another. MF 
« We have alſo parks and encloſures of all forts of beaſts and birds, which we 
c uſenot only for view or rareneſs, butlikewiſefor diſſections and trials; that therchy 
e ye may x &s light, what may be wrought upon the body of man. Wherein 
« we find many ſtrange effects; as continuing life in them, though divers parts, 
e which you account vital, be periſhed, and taken forth; reſuſcitating of ſome 
e that ſeem dead in appearance; and the like. We try alſo all poiſons, and other 
« medicines upon them, as well of chirurgery as phyſick, By art likewiſe, we 
make them greater or taller, than their kind is; and contrariwiſe dwarf them, 
sand ſtay their growth: we make them more fruitful and bearing than their 
& kind is; and contrariwiſe barren, and not generative. Alſo we make them 
« differ in colour, ſhape, activity, many ways. We find means to make com- 
mixtures and copulations of divers kinds, which have produced many new kinds, 
e and them not barren, as the general opinion is. We make a number of kinds 
« of ſerpents, worms, flies, fiſhes, of putrefaction; whereof ſome are advanced 
4 (in effect) to be perfect creatures, like beaſts, or birds; and have ſexes, and do 
e propagate. Neither do we this by chance, but we know before-hand, of what 
* matter and commixture, what kind of thoſe creatures will ariſe. 
We have alſo particular pools, where we make trials upon fiſhes, as we have 
c ſaid before of beaſts and birds. | 
We have alſo places for breed and generation of thoſe kinds of worms, and 
us — which are of ſpecial uſe; ſuch as are with you your ſilk-worms and 
ec es. , ; 
« I will not hold you long with recounting of our brew-houſes, bake-houſes, 
and kitchens, where are made divers drinks, breads, and meats, rare, and of 
te ſpecial effects. Wines we have of grapes; and drinks of other juice, of fruits, 
e of grains, and of roots; and of mixtures with honey, ſugar, manna, and fruits 
| « dryed and decocted. Alſo of the tears or woundings af trees, and of the pulp of 
* canes. And theſe drinks are of ſeveral ages, ſome to the age or laſt of forty 
<« years. We have drinks alſo brewed with ſeveral herbs, and roots, and ſpices; 
yea, with ſeveral fleſhes, and white-meats ; whereof ſome of the drinks are 
< ſuch as they are in effect meat and drink both: ſo that divers, eſpecially in age, 
do defire to live with them, with little or no meat, or bread. And above all, 
we ſtrive to have drinks of extreme thin parts, to inſinuate into the body, and 
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yet without all biting, ſharpneſs, or fretting ; inſomuch as ſome of them put . 
upon the back of your hand, will, with a little ſtay, paſs through to the 

palm, and yet taſte mild to the mouth. We have alſo waters which we ripen 

in that faſhion, as they become nouriſhing ; fo that they are indeed excellent 

drink; and many will uſe no other. Breads we have of ſeveral grains, roots, 

and kernels ; yea, and ſome of fleſh, and fiſh, dried ; with divers kinds of leaven- 

ings and ſeaſonings ; ſo that ſome do extremely move appetites; ſome do nouriſh 

ſo, as divers do live of them, without any other meat ; who live very long: 

% for meats, we have ſome of them ſo beaten, and made tender, and morti- 

fied, yet without all corrupting, as a weak heat of the ſtomach will turn them 

into good chylus, as well as a ſtrong heat would meat otherwiſe prepared. We 

have ſome meats alſo, and breads and drinks, which taken by men, enable 

them to faſt long after; and ſome other, that uſed make the very fleſh. of 

mens bodies ſenſibly more hard and tough and their ſtrength far greater, than 

otherwiſe it would be. | 

« We have diſpenſatories, or ſhops of medicines; wherein you may eaſily 

think, if we have ſuch variety of plants and living creatures, more than you 

have in Europe (for we know what you have) the ſimples, drugs, and ingre- 

dients of medicines, muſt likewiſe be in ſo much the greater variety. We 

have them likewiſe of divers ages, and * fermentations. And for their 

preparations, we have not only all manner of exquiſite diſtillations and ſepara- 

tions, and eſpecially by gentle heats and percolations through divers ſtrainers, 

yea, and ſubſtances; but alſo exact forms of compoſition, whereby they in- 

corporate almoſt as they were natural ſimples. | 

« We have alſo divers mechanical arts, which you have not; and ſtuffs made 
by them; as papers, linen, filks, tiſſues ; dainty works of feathers of wonder- 
ful luſtre ; excellent dyes, and many others: and ſhops likewiſe as well for 
ſuch as are not brought into vulgar uſe amongſt us, as for thoſe that are. For 
you muſt know, that of the thongs before recited, many of them are grown 
into uſe throughout the kingdom ; but yet, if they did flow from our invention, 
we have of them alſo for patterns and principals. wr" 

« We have alſo furnaces of great diverſities, and that keep great diverſity of 
heats ; fierce and quick; ſtrong and conſtant; ſoft and mild; blown, quiet, 
dry, moiſt ; and the like. But above all, we have heats in imitation of the 
ſun's and heavenly bodies heats, that paſs divers inequalities, and (as it were) 
orbs, progreſſes, and returns, whereby we produce admirable effects. Beſides, 
we have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws of living creatures, and of their 
bloods and bodies ; and of hays and herbs laid up moiſt ; of lime unquenched ; 
and ſuch like. Inſtruments alſo which generate heat only by motion. And 
farther, places for ſtrong inſolations: and again, places under the earth, which 
by nature, or art, yield heat. Theſe divers heats we uſe, as the nature of the 
operation, which we intend, requireth. 

We have alſo perſpective houſes, where we make demonſtrations of all lights 
and radiations ; and of all colours; and out of things uncoloured and tranſ- 
parent, we can e unto you all ſeveral colours: not in rain-bows (as it 
is in gems and priſms) but of themſelves fingle. We repreſent alſo all multi- 
plications of light, which we carry to great diſtance ; and make ſo ſharp, 
as to diſcern ſmall points and lines: alſo all colorations of light: all deluſions 
and deceits of the fight, in figures, magnitudes, motions, colours: all demon- 
ſtrations of ſhadows. We find alſo divers means yet unknown to you, of pro- 
ducing of light, originally, from divers bodies. We procure means of ſeeing 
objects afar off; as in the heaven, and remote places; and repreſent things 
near as far off; and things afar off as near; making feigned diſtances. We 


haye alſo helps for the ſight, far above ſpectacles and glaſſes in uſe. We have 


alſo glaſſes and means, to ſee ſmall and minute bodies, perfectly and diſtinctiy; 
as the ſhapes and colours of ſmall flies and worms, grains, and flaws in gems, 
which cannot otherwiſe be ſeen ; obſervations in urine and blood, not other- 
wiſe to be ſeen. We make artificial rain-bows, halo's, and circles about light. 


We repreſent alſo all manner of reflexions, refractions, and multiplications of 
viſual beams of objects. 
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„We have alſo ious ſtones of all kinds, many of them of great be 
and to you — ; cryſtals likewiſe; and glaſſes of divers Ling aa 
amongſt them ſome of metals vitrificated, and other materials, beſides thy, 
of which you make glaſs. Alſo a number of foſſils, and imperfect minerals 
which you have not. Likewiſe load-ſtones' of prodigious virtue; and other 
rare ſtones, both natural and artificial. | 

« We have alſo ſound-houſes, where we practiſe and demonſtrate all ſounds 
and their generation. We have harmonies which you have not, of quarter. 
ſounds, and leſſer ſlides of ſounds. Divers inſtruments of muſick likewiſe to 


you unknown, ſome ſweeter than any you have; 3 with bells and 


rings that are dainty and ſweet. We repreſent ſmall ſounds as great and 
deep; likewiſe great ſounds, extenuate and ſharp; we make divers tremblings 
and warblings of ſounds, which in their original are entire. We repreſen 
and imitate all articulate ſounds and letters, and the voices and notes of beaſts 
and birds. We have certain helps, which ſet to the ear do further the hear. 
ing greatly. We have alſo divers ſtrange and artificial echoes, refleQting the 
voice many times, and as it were toſſing it: and ſome that give back the 
voice louder than it came, ſome ſhriller, and ſome deeper; yea, ſome ren. 
dering the voice differing in the letters or articulate ſound from that they 
receive. We have alſo means to convey ſounds in trunks and pipes, in ſtrange 
lines and diſtances. | 

« We have alſo perfume-houſes ; wherewith we join alſo 1 of taſte. 
We multiply ſmells, which may ſeem ſtrange. We imitate ſmells, making all 
ſmells to breathe out of other mixtures than thoſe that give them. We make 
divers imitations of taſte likewiſe, ſo that they will deceive any man's taſte, 
And in this houſe we contain alſo a confiture-houſe ; where we make all 
ſweet-meats, dry and moiſt; and divers pleaſant wines, milks, broths, and 
fallads, in far greater variety than ow have. 

« We have alſo engine-houſes, where are prepared engines and inſtruments 
for all forts of motions. There we imitate ctiſe to make ſwifter mo- 
tions than any you have, either out of your muſkets, or any engine that you 
have; and to make them, and multiply them more eafily, and with ſmall 
force, by wheels, and other means: and to make them ſtronger and more 
violent than yours are; exceeding your greateſt cannons and baſiliſks, We 
repreſent alſo ordnance and inſtruments of war, and engines of all kinds; and 
likewiſe new mixtures and compoſitions of gun-powder, wild-fires burning 
in water, and unquenchable. Alſo fire-works of all variety both for pleaſure 
and uſe. We imitate alſo flights of birds; we have ſome degrees of flying 
in the air; we have ſhips and boats for going under water, and brooking of 
ſeas; alſo ſwimming-girdles and ſupporters. We have divers curious clocks, 
and other like motions of return, and ſome perpetual motions. We imitate 
alſo motions of living creatures, by images of men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and 
ſerpents; we have alſo a great number of other various motions, ſtrange for 
equality, fineneſs, and ſubtilty. 

* We have alſo a mathematical houſe, where are repreſented all inſtruments, 
as well of geometry, as aſtronomy, exquiſitely made. 

* We have alſo houſes of deceits of the ſenſes ; where we repreſent all man- 
ner of feats of jugling, falſe apparitions, impoſtures, and illuſions; and their 
fallacies. And ſurely you will eaſily believe, that we that have ſo many things 
truly natural, which induce admiration, could in a world of particulars de- 
ceive the ſenſes, if we would diſguiſe thoſe things, and labour to make them 
ſeem more miraculous. But we do hate all impoſtures and lyes: inſomuch 
as we have ſeverely forbidden it to all our fellows, under pain of ignomin) 
and fines, that they do not ſhew any natural work or thing, adorned 0r 
ſwelling; but only pure as it is, and without all affectation of ſtrangencs. 
* Theſe are (my ſon) the riches of Solomon's houſe. 


Fox the ſeveral employments and offices of our fellows ; we have twelve 


< that fail into foreign countries, under the names of other nations (for our 
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NEW ATLANTIS. 

„ own we conceal) who bring us the books, and abſtracts, and patterns of 
« experiments of all other parts: Theſe we call merchants of light. 

« We have three that collect the experiments which are in all books. Theſe. 
we call depredators. | 

« We have three that collect the experiments of all mechanical arts; and 
4lſo of liberal ſciences; and alſo of practices which are not brought into arts. 
Theſe we call myſtery-men. 

« We have three that try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves think good. 
Theſe we call pioneers or miners. 

« We have three that draw the experiments of the former four into titles, 
and tables, to give the better light for the drawing of obſervations and ax- 
joms out of them. Theſe we call compilers. 

« We have three that bend themſelves, looking into the experiments of their 
fellows, and caſt about how to draw out of them things of uſe and practice 
for man's life and knowledge, as well for works, as for plain demonſtration 
of cauſes, means of natural divinations, and the eaſy and clear diſcovery of 
the virtues and parts of bodies. Theſe we call dowry-men or benefactors. 
« Then after divers meetings and conſults of our whole number, to conſider 
of the former labours and collections, we have three that take care, out of 
them, to direct new experiments, of a higher light, more penetrating into 
nature than the former. Theſe we call lamps. a 
« We have three others that do execute the experiments fo directed, and re- 
port them. Theſe we call inoculators. 

te Laſtly, we have three that raiſe the former diſcoveries by experiments, 
into greater obſervations, axioms, and aphoriſms. Theſe we call interpreters 
of nature. | 

e We have alſo, as you muſt think, novices and apprentices, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the former employed men do not fail; beſides a great number of 
ſervants, and attendants, men and women. And this we do alſo: we have 
conſultations, which of the inventions and experiences which we have diſ- 
covered, ſhall be publiſhed, and which not: and take all an oath of ſecrecy, 
for the concealing of thoſe which we think fit to keep ſecret : though ſome 
of thoſe we do reveal ſometimes to the ſtate, and ſome not. 
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« For our ordinances and rites: we have two very long and fair galleries: 
in one of theſe we place patterns and ſamples of all manner of the more rare 
and excellent inventions: in the other we place the ſtatues of all principal 
inventors. There we have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that diſcovered the 
Weſt-Indies : alſo the inventor of ſhips : your monk that was the inventor 
of ordnance, and of gun- powder: the inventor of muſick: the inventor of 
letters: the inventor of printing: the inventor of obſervations of aſtronomy : 
the inventor of works in metal : the inventor of glaſs: the inventor of filk 
of the worm: the inventor of wine: the inventor of corn and bread: the 
inventor of ſugars: and all theſe by more certain tradition than you have. 
Then have we divers inventors of our own of excellent works; which ſince 
you have not ſeen, it were too long to make deſcriptions of them ; and be- 
ſides, in the right underſtanding of thoſe deſcriptions, you might eaſily err. 
For upon every invention of value, we erect a ſtatue to the inventor, and 
give him a liberal and honourable reward. Theſe ſtatues are, ſome of braſs ; 

ſome of marble and touchſtone; ſome of cedar, and other ſpecial woods 
gilt and adorned: ſome of iron; ſome of filver ; ſome of gold. 

We have certain hymns and ſervices, which we fay daily, of laud and 
* thanks to God for his marvellous works: and forms of prayers, imploring 
his aid and bleſſing for the illumination of our labours; and the turning of 
them into good and holy uſes. | 

* Laſtly, we have circuits or viſits of divers principal cities of the kingdom; 
where, as it cometh to paſs, we do publiſh ſuch new profitable inventions as 
we think good. And we do alſo declare natural divinations of diſeaſes, 
hy plagues, ſwarms of hurtful creatures, ſcarcity, tempeſts, earthquakes, great 
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« inundations, comets, temperature of the year, and divers other things 
« we give counſel thereupon what the people ſhall do for the preventio 


« remedy of them.” 


3 and 
n and 


kneeled down; and he laid his right hand upon my head, and ſaid; oY, 
e bleſs thee, my ſon; and God bleſs this relation which I have made. 1 give 
« thee leave to publiſh it for the good of other nations; for we here are in God's 
« boſom, a land unknown.” And ſo he left me; having aſſigned a value of 
about two thouſand ducats, for a bounty to me and my fellows. For they givg 
great largeſſes where they come upon all occaſions. 


The reſt was not perfected. 
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Mr. BACON 


In praiſe of KNOWLEDGE. 


ILENCE were the beſt celebration of that, which I mean to commend ; 

for who would not uſe filence, where filence is not made? and what 
cryer can make filence in ſuch a noiſe and tumult of vain and popular opinions? 
My praiſe ſhall be dedicated to the mind itſelf. The mind is the man, and 
the knowledge of the mind. A man is but what he knoweth. The mind 
itſelf is but an accident to knowledge; for knowledge is a double of that which 
is. The truth of being, and the truth of knowing, is all one. And the plea- 
ſures of the affections greater than the pleaſures of the ſenſes. And are not 
the pleaſures of the intellect greater than the pleaſures of the affections? Is it 
not a true and only natural pleaſure, whereof there is no ſatiety? Is it not 
knowledge that doth alone clear the mind of all perturbations? How many 
things are there which we imagine not? How many things do we eſteem and 


value otherwiſe than they are? This ill-proportioned eſtimation, theſe vain 


imaginations, theſe be the clouds of error that turn into the ſtorms of pertur- 
bation. Is there any ſuch happineſs as for a man's mind to be raifed above the 
confuſion of things; where he may have the proſpect of the order of nature, 
and the error of men? Is this but a vein only of delight, and not of diſcovery? 
of contentment, and not of benefit? Shall we not as well diſcern the riches 
of nature's warehouſe, as the benefit of her ſhop? Is truth ever barren? Shall 
he not be able thereby to produce worthy effects, and to endow the life of 
man with infinite commodities ? But ſhall I make this garland to be put upon 
a wrong head? Would any body believe me, if I ſhould verify this, upon the 
knowledge that is now in uſe ? Are we the richer by one poor invention, by reaſon 
of all the learning that hath been theſe many hundred years? The induſtry of 
artificers maketh ſome ſmall improvement of things invented; and chance ſome- 
times in experimenting, maketh us to ſtumble upon ſomewhat which is new: 


but all the diſputation of the learned never brought to light one effect of na- 


ture before unknown. When things are known and found out, then they can 
deſcant upon them, t heycan knit them into certain cauſes, they can reduce them 
to their principles. If any inſtance of experience ſtand againſt them, they can 
range it in order by ſome diſtinctions. But all this is but a web of the wit, it 
can work nothing. I do not doubt but that common notions which we call 
reaſon, and the knitting of them together, which we call logick, are the art of 
reaſon and ſtudies. But they rather caſt obſcurity, than gain light to the con- 


. templation of nature. All the philoſophy of nature which is now received, is 


either the philoſophy of the Grecians, or that other of the alchemiſts. That 
of the Grecians hath the foundations in words, in oftentation, in confutation, 
in ſets, in ſchools, in diſputations. The Grecians were (as one of themſelves 
layeth, you Grecians) ever children. They knew little antiquity ; they knew 
(except fables) not much above five hundred years before themſelves. They 
knew but a ſmall portion of the world. That of the alchemiſts hath the foun- 
dation in impoſture, in auricular traditions and obſcurity. It was catching hold 
of religion, but the principle of it is, Populus vult decipi. So that I know no 
great difference between theſe great philoſophers, but that the one is a loud cry- 
10 folly, and the other is a whiſpering folly. The one is gathered out of a 
ew vulgar obſervations, and the other out of a few experiments of a furnace. 
The one never faileth to multiply words, and the other ever faileth to multiply 
gold. Who would not ſmile at Ariſtotle, when he admireth the eternity and 
nvariableneſs of the heavens, as there were not the like in the bowels of the 


earth ? 
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IN PRAISE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


earth? Thoſe be the confines and borders of theſe two kingdoms, where the 
continual alteration and incurſion are. The ſuperficies and upper parts of the 
earth are full of varieties. The ſuperficies and lower parts of the heavens 
(which we call the middle region of the air is full of variety. There is much 
ſpirit in the one part, that cannot be brought into maſs. There is much mag 
body in the other place, that cannot be refined to ſpirit. The common web 
as the waſte ground between the borders. Who would not ſmile at the aſtro- 
nomers, I mean not theſe few carmen which drive the earth about, but the 
ancient aſtronomers, which feign the moon to be the ſwifteſt of the planets in 
motion, and the reſt in order, the higher the ſlower; and ſo are compelled 
to imagine a double motion : whereas how evident is it, that that which they 
call a contrary motion, is but an abatement of motion? The fixed ſtars overęo 
Saturn, and ſo in them and the reſt all is but one motion, and the nearer the 
earth the flower. A motion alſo whereof air and water do participate, though 
much interrupted. But why do I in a conference of pleaſure enter into theſe 

eat matters, in ſort that pretending to know much I ſhould forget what is 
eaſonable? Pardon me, it was becauſe all things may be indowed and adorned 
with ſpeeches, but knowledge itſelf is more beautiful than any apparel of words 
that can be put upon it. And let not me ſeem arrogant without reſpect to 
theſe great reputed authors. Let me ſo give every man his due, as I give time 
his due, which is to diſcover truth. Many of theſe men had greater wits, far 
above mine own, and ſo are many in the univerſities of Europe, at this day, 
But alas, they learn nothing there but to believe : firſt to believe that, others 
know that which they know not; and after themſelves know that which they 
know not. But indeed facility to believe, impatience to doubt, temerity to 
anſwer, glory to know, doubt to contradict, end to gain, ſloth to ſearch, ſeek- 
ing things in words, reſting in part of nature; theſe, and the like, have been 
the things which have forbidden the happy match between the mind of man, 
and the nature of things; and in place thereof have married it to vain notions, 
and blind experiments: and what the poſterity and iſſue of ſo honourable a 
match may be, it is not hard to conſider. Printing, a groſs invention; artillery, 
a thing that lay not far out of the way ; the needle, a thing partly known be- 
fore: what a change have theſe three made in the world in theſe times; the 
one in ſtate of learning, the other in ſtate of the war, the third in the ſtate of 
treaſure, commodities, and navigation ? And thoſe, I fay, were but ſtumbled upon 


and lighted upon by chance. Therefore, no doubt the ſovereignty of man 


lieth hid in knowledge; wherein many things are reſerved, which kings with 
their treaſure cannot buy, nor with their force command ; their ſpials and in- 


telligencers can give no news of them, their ſeamen and diſcoverers cannot fail 


where they grow: now we govern nature in opinions, but we are thrall unto 


her in neceſſity; but if we would be led by her in invention, we ſhould com- 


mand her in action. 
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VALERIUS TERMINUS 
OF THE 
INTERPRETATION of NATURE: 
WITH THE 
ANNOTATIONS of HERMES STELLA. 

A few fragments of the firſt book. 

[None of the Annotations of Stella are ſet drum in theſe fragments.) 


CHAP. I. Of the limits and end of knowledge. 


N the divine nature, both religion and N hath acknowledged good- 

neſs in perfection, ſcience or providence comprehending all things, and abſo- 
lute ſovereignty or kingdom. In aſpiring to the throne of power, the angels 
tranſgreſſed and fell; in preſuming to come within the oracle of knowledge, 
man tranſgreſſed and fell; but in purſuit towards the fimilitude of God's good- 
neſs or love (which is one thing, for love is nothing elſe but goodneſs put in 
motion or applied) neither man or ſpirit ever hath tranſgreſſed, or ſhall tranſgreſs. 

The angel of light that was, when he preſumed before his fall, faid within 
himſelf, F will aſcend and be like unto the Higheſt; not God, but the Higheſt. 
To be like to God in goodneſs, was no part of his emulation: knowledge, being 
in creation an angel of light, was not the want which did moſt ſolicit him; only 
becauſe he was a miniſter he aimed at a ſupremacy ; therefore his climbing or 
aſcenſion was turned into a throwing down or precipitation. 

Man on the other ſide, when he was tempted before he fell, had offered unto 
him this ſuggeſtion, that he ſbould be ke unto God, But how? not ſimply, but 
in this part, knowing good and evil. For being in his creation inveſted with 
ſovereignty of all inferior creatures, he was not needy of power or dominion. 
But again, being a ſpirit newly encloſed in a body of earth, he was fitteſt to be 
allured with appetite of light and liberty of knowledge. Therefore this approach- 
ing and intruding into God's ſecrets and myſteries, was rewarded with a further 
removing and eſtranging from God's preſence. But as to the goodneſs of God, 
there is no danger in contending or advancing towards a fimilitude-thereof; as 
that which is open and propounded to our imitation. For that voice (whereof 
the heathen and all other errors of religion have ever confeſſed that it ſounds not 
like man) Love your enemies; be ycu like unto your heavenly Father, that ſuffereth 
bis rain to fall both upon the juſt and the unjuſt, doth well declare, that we can in 


that point commit no exceſs. So again we find it often repeated in the old law, 


ſeparate, and e from all mixture, and all acceſs of evil? 

Wherefore ſeeing that knowledge is of the number of thoſe things which are 
to be accepted of with caution and diſtinction; being now to open a fountain, ſuch 
as it is not eaſy to diſcern where the iſſues and ſtreams thereof will take and fall; 
I thought it good and neceſſary in the firſt place, to make a ſtrong and ſound head 
or bank to rule and guide the courſe of the waters ; by ſetting down this poſition 
or firmament, namely, That all knowledge is to be limited by religion, and to be 
referred to uſe and action. 5 13 \ 
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if any man ſhall think, by view and enquiry into theſe ſenſible and mater; 
2 * 2 to any light Na the revealing, of the nature or will of ade 1 
ſhall dangerouſly abuſe himſelf. It is true, that the contemplation of the creature 
of God hath for end (as to the natures of the creatures themſelves) knowledge; 
but as to the nature of God, no knowledge, but wonder: which is nothing 1 
but contemplation broken off, or loſing itſelf. Nay further, as it was aptly fag 
by one of Plato's ſchool, che ſenſe of man reſembles the ſun, which openeth and vg. 
vealrth the terreſtrial globe, but obſcureth and conceateth the crig al; fo doth the ſenſe 
diſcover natural things, but darken and ſhut up divine. And this appeareth 
ſufficiently in that there is no 2 in invention of knowledge, but by fimili- 
tude ; and God is only ſelf- like, having nothing in common with any creature, 
otherwiſe than as in ſhadow and trope. Therefore attend his will as himſelf 
openeth it, and give unto faith that which unto faith belongeth; for more worthy 
it is to believe, than to think or know, confidering that in knowledge (as we now 
are capable of it) the mind ſuffereth from inferior natures ; but in all belief it 
ſuffereth from a ſpirit, which it holdeth ſuperior, and more authorized than itſelf 
To conclude; the prejudice hath been infinite, that both divine and human 
knowledge hath received by the intermingling and tempering of the one with the 
other; as that which hath filled the one full of hereſies, and the other full of 
ſpeculative fictions and vanities. 


But now there are again, which, in a contrary extremity to thoſe which gire 
to contemplation an over- large ſcope, do offer too great a reſtraint to natural and 
lawful knowledge ; being unjuſtly jealous that every reach and depth of know- 
ledge wherewith their conceits have not been acquainted, ſhould be too high an 
elevation of man's wit, and a ſearching and ravelling tod far into God's ſecrets; 
an opinion that ariſeth either of envy (which is proud weakneſs, and to be cen- 
fared and not confuted) or elſe of a deceitful ſimplicity. For if they mean that 
the ignorance of a ſecond cauſe doth make men mare devoutly to depend upon 
the providence of God, as ſuppoſing the effects to come unmediately from his 
hand; I demand of them, as Fob u. of his friends, Will you lye for Gad, 
as man will for man to gratify him ? But if any man, without any ſiniſter humour, 
doth indeed make doubt that this digging further and further into the mine of 
natural knowledge, is a thing without example, and uncommended in the Scrip- 
tures, or fruitleſs ; let him remember and be inſtructed : for behold it was not 
that pure light of natural knowledge, whereby man in. paradiſe was able to give 
unto every living creature a name according to his propriety, which gave oecaſion 
to the fall; but it was an aſpiring deſire to attain to that part of moral knowledge, 
which defineth of good and evil, whereby to diſpute Gad's commandments, and 
not to depend upon the revelation of his will, which was the original temptation. 
And the firſt holy records, which within thoſe brief memorials of things which 
panes before the flood, entered few things as worthy to be regiſtred, but only 

inages and propagations, yet nevertheleſs honour the remembrance of the inventor 
both of muſick and works in metal. Moſes again (who was the reporter) is ſaid 
to have been ſeen in all the Egyptian learning, which nation was early and leading 
in matter of knowledge. And Solomon the king, as out of a branch of his wiſ- 
dom extraordinarily petitioned and granted from God, is ſaid to have written a 
natural hiſtory of all that is green, from the cedar to the moſs (which is but a ru- 
diment between putrefaction and an herb). and alſo of all that liveth and moveth. 
And if the book of Job be turned over, it will be found to have much aſperſion 
of natural philofophy. Nay, the ſame Solomon the king affirmeth directly, that 
the glory of God 18 to conceal @ thing, but the glory of the king is to find it out, 
as if, according to the innocent play of children, the divine Majeſty took delight 
to hide his works, to the end to have them found out; for in naming the king 
he intendeth man, taking ſuch a condition of man as hath moſt excellency and 
greateſt commandment of wits and means, alludipg alſo to his own perſon, being 
. truly one of thoſe cleareſt burning lamps, whereof himſelf ſpeaketh in another 
2 when he faith, The ſpirit of man is as the lamp of Gad, wherewith le 
fearcheth all inwardneſs ; which nature of the ſoul the ſame Solomon holding 
precious and ineſtimable, and therein conſpiring with the affection of rn 
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who ſcorned. the pretended learned men of his time for raiſing great benefit 


of their learning (whereas Anaxagoras contrarywiſe, and divers others, being born 


to ample patrimonies, decayed them in contemplation) delivereth it in Precept 4 


ing, Buy the truth, and ſell it not; and fo of wiſdom and knowleage. 
| 1 "nan ſhould retain a . as if sc „ were rather 
an humour of the mind, than an emptineſs or want in nature, and an inſtinct from 
God; the ſame author defineth of it fully, ſaying, God hath made every thing in 
beauty according to ſeaſon ; alſo he hath ſet the world in man's heart, yet can he not 
find out the work which God worketh from the beginning to the end : declaring not 
obſcurely that God hath framed the mind of man as a glaſs, 2 of the image 
of the univerſal world, joying to receive the ſignature thereof, as the eye is of 
light ; yea, not only ſatisfied in beholding the variety of things, and viciſſitude 
of times, but raiſed alſo to find out and diſcern thoſe ordinances and decrees; 
which throughout all theſe changes are infallibly obſerved. And although the 
higheſt nerality of motion, or ſummary law of nature, God ſhould {till re- 
ſerve within his own curtain ; yet many and noble are the inferior and ſecondary 
operations which are within man's ſounding. This is a thing which I cannot 
tell whether I may ſo plainly ſpeak as truly conceive, that as all knowledge ap- 
peareth to be a plant of God's own planting, ſo it may ſeem the ſpreading and 
Touring, or at leaſt the bearing and fructifying of this plant, by a providence 
of God, nay, not only by a gencral providence, but by a ſpecial prophecy, was 
appointed to this autumn of the world: for to my underſtanding, it is not violent 
to the letter, and ſafe now after the event, ſo to interpret that place in the pro- 
phecy of Daniel, where, ſpeaking of the latter times, it is ſaid, Many ſhall paſs 
to and fro, and ſcience ſhall be encreaſed ; as if the opening of the world by naviga- 
tion and commerce, and the further diſcovery of knowledge, ſhould meet in one 
time or age. | | 
But 1 that be, there are beſides the authorities of Scriptures before re- 
cited, two reaſons of exceeding great weight and force, why religion ſhould 
dearly protect all increaſe of natu ral knowledge : the one, becauſe it leadeth to 
the greater exaltation of the glory of God ; for as the Pſalms and other Scrip- 
tures do often invite us to conſider, and to magnify the great and wonderful works 
of God; ſo if we ſhould reſt only in the contemplation of thoſe ſhews which firft 
offer themſelves to our ſenſes, we ſhould do a like injury to the majeſty of God, 
as if we ſhould judge of the ſtore of ſome excellent jeweller, by that only which 
is ſet out to the ſtreet in his ſhop. The other reaſon is, becauſe it is a fingular 
help and a preſervative againſt unbelief and error: for faith our Saviour, Tou err, 


not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of Cod; laying before us two books or 


volumes to ſtudy, if we will be ſecured from error; firſt, the Scriptures revealing 
the will of God, and then the creatures expreſſing his power; for that latter book 
will certify us, that nothing which the firſt teacheth ſhall be thought impoſſible. 
And moſt ſure it is, and a true concluſion of experience, that a little natural 
philoſophy inclineth the mind to athciſm, but a further proceeding bringeth the 
mind back to religion. 1 

To conclude then: Let no man preſume to check the liberality of God's 
gifts, who, as was ſaid, hath ſet the world in man's heart. So as whatſoever is 
not God, but parcel of the world, he hath fitted it to the comprehenſion of man's 
mind, if man will open and dilate the powers of his underſtanding as he may. 

But yet evermore it muſt be remembred, that the leaſt part of knowledge paſſed 
to man by this ſo large a charter from God, muſt be ſubject to that uſe for which 
God hath granted it, which is the benefit and relief of the ſtate and ſociety of man; 
for otherwiſe all manner of knowledge becometh malign and ſerpentine, and 


therefore, as carrying the quality of the ſerpent's ſting and malice, it maketh the 


mind of man to ſwell ; as the Scripture faith excellently, Knowledge bloweth up, 


but charity buildeth up. And again, the ſame author dath natably diſavow both 
wer and knowledge, ſuch as is not dedicated to goadneſs ar love; far faith he, 


I have all faith, ſo as I could remove mountains (there Is I ative) if I render 


the tongues of men and 
conveyance af knowledpe) all 


my body to the fire (there is power paſſive) if I ſpeak w: 
angels (there is knowledge, for language is but i 
were nothing. , | 


And 
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| OF THE INTERPRETATION | 
And therefore it is not the pleaſure of curioſity, northe quiet of reſolution, vor 


the raiſing of the ſpirit, nor victory of wit, nor faculty of ſpeech, nor lucre of 
profeſſion, nor ambition of honour or fame, or inablement for buſineſs, that Are 


the true ends of knowledge; ſome of theſe being more worthy than other, though 
all inferior and degenerate : but it is a reſtitution and reinveſting (in great part) of 
man to the ſovereignty and power (for whenſoever he ſhall be able to call the 
creatures by their true names, he ſhall again command them) which he had in 
his firſt ſtate of creation. And to ſpeak plainly and clearly, it is a diſcovery of all 
operations and poſſibilities of operations from immortality (if it were po ible) to 
x meaneſt mechanical practice. And therefore knowledge, that tendeth but to 
ſatisfaction, is but as a courtiſan, which is for pleaſure, and not for fruit or gene- 
ration. And knowledge that tendeth to profit or 138 or glory, is but a; 
the golden ball * Atalanta; which while ſhe goeth aſide, and ſtoop- 


eth to take up, ſhe hindreth the race. And knowledge referred to ſome parti- 


cular point of uſe, is but as Harmodius, which putteth down one tyrant : and not 
like Wees who did perambulate the world to ſuppreſs tyrants and giants and 


monſters in every part. 


It is true, that in two points the curſe is peremptory, and not to be removed: 
the one, that vanity muſt be the end in all human effects; eternity being reſumed, 
though the revolutions and periods may be delayed. The other, that the conſent 
of the creature being now turned into reluctation, this power cannot otherwiſe be 
exerciſed and adminiſtred but with labour, as well in inventing as in executing ; 
yet nevertheleſs chiefly that labour and travel which is deſcribed by the ſweat 
of the brows, more than of the body; that is, ſuch travel as is joined with 
the working and diſcurſion of the ſpirits in the brain: for as Solomon faith 
excellently, The fool putteth to more frength, but the wiſe man confidereth which 
way; ſignifying the election of the mean to be more material than the multi- 
plication of endeavour. It is true alſo, that there is a limitation rather poten- 
tial than actual, which is when the effect is poſſible, but the time or place yield- 


eth not the matter or baſis whereupon man ſhould work. But notwithſtanding 


theſe precincts and bounds, let it be believed, and appeal thereof made to time 
(with renunciation nevertheleſs to all the vain and abuſing promiſes of alchemiſts 
and magicians, and ſuch like light, idle, ignorant, credulous, and fantaſtical 
wits and ſects) that the new-found world of land was not greater addition to 
the ancient continent, than there remaineth at this day a world of inventions and 


ſciences unknown, having reſpect to thoſe that are known, with this difference, 


that the ancient regions of knowledge will ſeem as barbarous, compared with 
oy new; as the new regions of people ſeem barbarous, compared to many of the 
d. 
The dignity of this end (of endowment of man's life with new commodities) 
appeareth by the eſtimation that antiquity made of ſuch as guided thereunto; for 
whereas founders of ſtates, law-givers, extirpers of tyrants, fathers of the people, 
were honoured but with the titles of worthies or demi-gods, inventors were ever 
conſecrated amongſt the Gods themſelves. And if the ordinary ambitions of men 
lead them to ſeek the amplification of their own power in their countries, and a 
better ambition than that hath moved men to ſeek the amplification of the power 
of their own countries amongſt other nations; better again and more worthy mult 
that aſpiring be, which ſeeketh the amplification of the power and kingdom of 
mankind over the world : the rather, becauſe the other two proſecutions are ever 
culpable of much perturbation and injuſtice; but this is a work truly divine, which 
cometh in aura leni, without noiſe or obſervation. | a 

The acceſs alſo to this work hath been by that port or paſſage, which the divine 


Majeſty (who is unchangeable in his ways) doth infallibly continue and obſerve; 
that is, the felicity wherewith he hath bleſſed an humility of mind, ſuch as rather 


laboureth to ſpell, and ſo by degrees to read in the volumes of his creatures, than 


| to ſollicit and urge, and as it were to invocate a man's own ſpirit to divine, and 
25 oracles unto him. For as in the inquiry of divine truth, the pride of man 


ath ever inclined to leave the oracles of God's word, and to vaniſh in the mixture 
of their own inventions; ſo in the ſelf-ſame manner, in inquiſition of nature, they 


have ever left the oracles of God's works, and adored the deceiving and deformed 


N97 imagery, 


0 NATURE. 


. which the unequal mirrours of their own minds have repreſented unto 
dag 1 is a — fit and neceſſary in the front, and beginning of this 
— without heſitation or reſervation to be profeſſed, that it is no leſs true in 

1 human kingdom of knowledge, than in God's Kingdom of heaven, that no 
| wy call enter into it, except be become fir ft as a little child. 


Of | the impediments of knowledge. 
Being the IVth chapter, the preface only of it. 


N ſome things it is more hard to attempt than to atchieve; which falleth out, 
1 when the difficulty is not ſo much in the matter or ſubject, as it is in the 
croſſneſs and indiſpoſition of the mind of man to think of any ſuch thing, to 
will or to reſolve it; and therefore Titus Livius in his declamatory digreſſion, 
- wherein he doth depreſs and extenuate the honour of Alexander's conqueſts, 
Aaith, Nihil aliud quam bene auſus vana contemnere : in which ſort of things it 
is the manner of men firſt to wonder that any ſuch thing ſhould be poſſible, 
and after it is found out, to wonder again how the world thould miſs it ſo long. 
Of this nature, I take to be the invention and diſcovery of knowledge, etc. 


The impediments which have been in the times, and in diverſion of wits. 
being the Vth chapter, a ſmall fragment in the beginning of that chapter. 


HE incounters of the times have been nothing favourable and proſperous 
T for the invention of knowledge, ſo as it is not only the daintineſs of the 
ſeed to take, and the ill mixture and unliking of the ground to nouriſh or raiſe 
this plant, but the ill ſeaſon alſo of the weather, by which it hath been checked 
and blaſted. Eſpecially in that the ſeaſons have been proper to bring up and ſet 
forward other more haſty and indifferent plants, whereby this of knowledge 
hath been ſtarved and overgrown ; for in the deſcent of times always there hath 
been ſomewhat elſe in reign and reputation, which hath generally aliened and 
diverted wits and labours from that employment. | | 
For as for the uttermoſt antiquity, which is like fame that muffles her head, 
and tells tales, I cannot preſume much of it; for I would not willingly imitate 
the manner of thoſe that deſcribe maps, which when they come to ſome far 
countries, whereof they have no knowledge, ſet down how there be great waſtes 
and defarts there: ſo I am not apt to affirm that they knew little, becauſe what 
they knew is little known to us. But if you will judge of them by the laſt 


traces that remain to us, you will conclude, though not fo ſcornfully as Ariſtotle | 
doth, that faith our anceſtors were extreme groſs, as thoſe that came newly from 


being moulded out of the clay, or ſome earthly ſubſtance ; yet reaſonably and 
probably thus; that it was with them in matter of knowledge, but as the dawn- 
ing or break of day. For at that time the world was altogether home-bred, 
every nation looked little beyond their own confines or territories, and the world 
had no thorough lights then, as it hath had ſince by commerce and navigation, 
whereby there could neither be that contribution of wits one to help another, 
nor that variety of particulars for the correcting the cuſtomary concets. 

And as there could be no great collection of wits of ſeveral parts or nations, 
ſo neither could there be any ſucceſſion of wits of ſeveral times, whereby one 
might refine the other, in regard they had not hiſtory to any purpoſe. And the 


manner of their traditions was utterly unfit and unproper for amplification of 


knowledge. And again, the ſtudies of thoſe times, you ſhall find, beſides wars, 


incurſions, and rapines, which were then almoſt every where betwixt ſtates ad- 
ng not then known) were to 

Populate by multitude of wives and generation, a Giing at this day in the waſter 
Part of the Weſt-Indies principally affected; and to build, ſometimes for habi- 
for fame and memory, monuments, pyra- 

ened to riſe up any more civil 

25 4 M BY Jil, 


joining (the uſe of leagues and confederacies bei 


tation, towns and cities; ſometimes, 
hs" GR and the like. And if there happ 
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neſs and obſcurity, we ſee both in our own nation and abroad. man 
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wits; then would he found and erect ſome new laws, cuſtoms, and u Capes 
ſuch as now of late years, when the world was revolute almoſt to the like. rude. 


examples 
of, as well in a number of tenures reſerved, upon mens lands, as in divers 


in ſuch times of deep ignorance, etc. 


The impediments of knowledge for want of a true ſucceſſion of w6its, and that lithery 
— length of one man's life bath been the greateſt meaſure of knowledge, 


Being the VIth chapter, the whole chapter. 


TN arts mechanical the firſt deviſe cometh ſhorteſt, and time addeth and pen. 

fecteth. But in ſciences of conceit, the firſt author goeth furtheſt, and time 
leeſeth and corrupteth. Painting, artillery, failing, and the like groſsly managed 
at firſt, by time accommodate and refined. The philoſophies and ſciences of 
Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, of moſt vigour at firſt, by time de- 
generated and imbaſed. In the former many wits and induſtries contributed in 
one. In the latter many mens wits ſpent to deprave the wit of one. 

The error is both in the deliverer and in the receiver. He that delivereth 

knowledge, deſireth to deliver it in ſuch form as may be ſooneſt belicved, and 
not as may eaſilieſt be examined. He that receiveth knowledge, deſiteth rather 
preſent ſatisfaction than expectant ſearch, and fo rather not to doubt than not 
to err. Glory maketh the author not to lay open his weakneſs : and ſloth maketh 
the diſciple not to know his ſtrength. 
Then begin men to aſpire to the ſecond prizes, to be a profound interpreter 
and commenter, to be a ſharp champion and defender, to be a methodical com- 
pounder and abridger. And this is the unfortunate ſucceſſion of wits which the 
world hath yet had, whereby the patrimony of all knowledge goeth not on 
huſbanded or improved, but waſted and decayed. For knowledge is like a 
water, that will never ariſe again higher than the level from which it fell. And 
therefore to go beyond Ariſtotle by the light of Ariſtotle, is to think that a bor- 
rowed light can increaſe the original light from whom it is taken. So then; 
no true ſucceſſion of wits having been in the world; either we muſt conclude, 
that knowledge is but a taſł for one man's life, and then vain was the complaint, 
that /;fe is for and art is long: or elſe, that the knowledge that now is, is 
but a ſhrub; and not that tree which-is never dangerous, but where it is to the 
purpoſe of knowing good and evil; which deſire ever riſeth upon an appetite to 
elect, and not to obey, and fo containeth in it a manifeſt defection. 


That the pretended faccefen of wits hath been evil placed, fer as much as aficr 


weareth out the reſt. a 


Being the VIIth chapter, a fragment. 


I T is ſenſible to think, that when men enter firſt into ſearch and enquiry, ac- 
1 cording to the ſeveral frames and compoſitions of their underſtanding, they 
light upon differing conceits, and fo all opinions and doubts are beaten over; and 
then men having made a taſte of all, wax weary of variety, and ſo reject the 
worſt, and hold themſelves to the beſt, either ſome one, if it be eminent; or ſome 
two or three, if they be in ſome equality; which afterwards are received and 
carried on, and the reſt extinct. 1 | 

But troth is contrary ; and that time is like a river, which carrieth down things 
which are light and blown up, and finketh and drowneth that which is fad and. 
weighty. For howſoever governments have ſeveral forms, ſometimes one govern- 
ing, ſometimes few, ſometimes the multitude ; yet the ſtate of knowledge 1s 


ever a democraty, and that prevaileth which is moſt agreeable to the ſenſes and 


conceits of people. As for example, there is no great doubt, but he that - 


OF NATURE. 22 
. mat the beginnings of things to be ſolid, void, and motion to the center, was In 
5 earneſt than he that put matter, form, and ſhift; or he that put the mind, 


motion, and matter. For no man ſhall enter into inquiſition of nature, but ſhall 
paſs by that opinion of Democritus ; whereas he ſhall never come near the other 


two opinions, but leave them aloof, for the ſchools and table-talk. Yet thoſe of 


Ariſtotle and Plato, becauſe they be both agreeable to popular ſenſe, and the one 
was uttered with ſubtilty and the ſpirit of contradiction, and the other with a ſtyle 
of ornament and majeſty, did hold out, and the other gave place, etc. | 


Of the impediments of knowledge, in handling it by parts, and in ſlipping off parti- 
4 a ſciences from the root and flock of univerſal knowledge. | 


i Being the VIIIth chapter, the whole chapter. 


ICERO the orator, willing to magnify his own profeſſion, and thereupon 
ſpending many words to maintain that eloquence was not a ſhop of good 
words and elegancies, but a treaſury and receipt of all knowledges, ſo far forth as 
may appertain to the handling and moving of the minds and affections of men by 
ſpeech; maketh great complaint of the ſchool of Socrates; that whereas before 
his time the ſame profeſſors of wiſdom in Greece did pretend to teach an univerſal 
ſapience and knowledge both of matter and words, Socrates divorced them, and 
withdrew philoſophy, and left rhetorick to itſelf, which by that deſtitution became 
but a barren and unnoble ſcience. And in particular ſciences we ſee, that if men 
fall to ſubdivide their labours, as to be an oculiſt in phyſick, or to be perfect in 
ſome one title of the law or the like, they may prove ready and ſubtile, but not 
deep or ſufficient, no not in that ſubject which they do particularly attend, 
becauſe of that conſent which it hath with the reſt. And it is a matter of common 
diſcourſe, of the chain of ſciences, how they are linked together, infomuch as 
the Grecians, who had terms at will, have fitted it of a name of Circle Learning. 
Nevertheleſs I that hold it for a great impediment towards the advancement and 
further invention of knowledge, that particular arts and ſciences have been diſin- 
corporated from general knowledge, do not underſtand one and the ſame thing, 
which Cicero's diſcourſe, and the note and conceit of the Grecians in their word 
Circle-Learning do intend. For I mean not that uſe which one ſcience hath of 
another for ornament or help in practice, as the orator hath of knowledge of 
affections for moving, or as military ſcience may have uſe of geometry for forti- 
fications ; but I mean it directly of that uſe by way of ſupply of light and infor- 
mation, which the particulars and inſtances of one ſcience do yield and preſent 
for the framing or correcting of the axioms of another ſcience in their very truth 
and notion. And therefore that example of oculiſts and title lawyers doth come 
nearer my conceit than the other two; for ſciences diſtinguiſhed have a depend- 
ance upon univerſal knowledge to be augmented and rectified by the ſuperior light 
thereof; as well as the parts and members of a ſcience have upon the maxims of 
the ſame ſcience, and the mutual light and conſent which one part receiveth of 
another. And therefore the opinion of Copernicus in aſtronomy, which aſtronomy 
itſelf cannot correct, becauſe it is not repugnant to any of the appearances ; yet 
natural philoſophy doth correct. On the other fide, if ſome of the ancient 2 
loſophers had been perfect in the obſervations of aſtronomy, and had called them 
to counſel when they made their principles and firſt axioms, they would never 
have divided their philoſophy, as the coſmographers do their deſcriptions by globes, 
r one philoſophy for heaven, and another for under heaven, as in effect 
So if che moral philoſophers, that have ſpent ſuch an infinite quantity of debate 
touching good, and the higheſt good, had caſt their eye abroad upon nature, 
and beheld the appetite that is in all things to receive and to give; the one motion 


affecting preſervation, and the other multiplication; which appetites are moſt 
evidently ſeen in living creatures, in the pleaſure of nouriſhment and generation ; 
and in man do make 


the apteſt and moſt natural diviſion of all his deſires, being 
| | . either 
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derivations, deflexions and ſyntax, ſpecially inriching the ſame, with the helps of 


kind of jeſting, which joined ever pleaſure with diſtaſte. Sir,“ (ſaid a man of 


the other; yea, and that diſcovered in the one which is not found at all in the 
another. And therefore, without this intercourſe, the axiams of ſciences will 


conjunction or combination of wits in the firſt and inducing ſearch, but that every 
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either of ſenſe of pleaſure, or ſenſe of power; and in the univerſal frame of is 
world are figured, the one in the beams. of heaven which iſſue forth, andthe othes 
in the lap of the earth which takes in: and again, if they had obſerved the motig 
of congruity, or ſituation of the parts in reſpect of the whole, evident in ſo many 
particulars: and laſtly, if they had conſidered the motion (familiar in attraction of 
things) to approach to that which is higher in the ſame kind: when by theſe obſerva- 
tions, ſo eaſy and concurring in natural philoſophy, they ſhould have found out this 
quaternion of good, in enjoying or fruition, effecting or operation, conſenting or 
proportion, and approach or aſſumption; they would have ſaved and abridged 
much of their long and wandring diſcourſes of pleaſure, vertue duty, and religion. 
So likewiſe in this ſame logick and rhetorick, or acts of argument and grace of 
ſpeech, if the great maſters of them would but have gone a form lower, and 
looked but into the obſervations of grammar concerning the kinds of words, their 


ſeveral languages, with their differing proprieties of words, phraſes and tropes; 
they might have found out more and better footſteps of common reaſon, help of 
diſputation, and advantages of cavillation, than many of theſc which they have 
propounded. So again, a man ſhould be thought to dally, if he did nate how 
the figures of rhetorick and muſick are many of them the ſame. The repeti- 
tions and traductions in ſpeech, and the reports and hauntings of ſounds in muſick, 
are the very ſame things. Plutarch hath almoſt made a book of the Lacedemonian 


art to Philip king of Macedon, when he controlled him in his faculty) © God for- 
ze bid your fortune ſhould be ſuch as to know theſe things better than I.“ Jp 
faxing his ignorance in his art, he repreſented to him the perpetual greatneſs of 
his fortune, leaving him no vacant time for ſo mean a ſkill. Now in muſick it is 
one of the ordinarieſt flowers to falk from a diſcord, or hard tune, upon a ſweet 
accord. The figure that Cicero and the reft commend, as one of the beſt points 
of elegancy, which is the fine checking of expectation, is no leſs well knoun to 
the muſicians, - when they have a ſpecial grace in flying the cloſe or cadence. 
And theſe-are no alluſions but direct communities, the ſame delights of the mind 
being to be found not only in muſick, rhetorick, but in moral philoſophy, policy, 
and-other knowledges, and that obſcure in the one, which is more apparent in 


other; and ſo one ſcience greatly aiding to the invention and augmentation of 


fall out to be neither full nor true; but will be ſuch opinions, as Ariſtotle in ſome 
places doth wiſely cenſure, when he faith, « Theſe are the opinions of perſons 
<. that have reſpect but to a few things.” So then we ſee, that this note leadeth 
us to an adminiſtration of knowledge in ſome ſuch order and policy, as the king of 
Spain, in regard of his great dominions, uſeth in ſtate: who though he hath particu- 
lar councils for ſeveral countries and affairs, yet hath one council af ſtate, or laſt re- 
ſort, that receiveth the advertiſements and certificates from all the reſt. Hitherto 
of the diverſion, ſucceſſion, and conference of wits. 


That the end and ſcope of knowledge hath been generally miſtaken, and that men 
key were never well adviſed what it was they ſought. © 


Being the IXth chapter, immediately preceding the Inventary, and inducing the 
| r ſame. | 


I T appeareth then how rarely the wits and labours of men have been converted 
to the ſevere and original inquiſition of knowledge; and in thoſe who have 
pretended, what hurt hath been done by the affectation of profeſſors, and the 
diſtraction of ſuch as were no profeſſors ; and how. there was never in effect any 


man wrought apart, and would either have his own way, or elſe would go 19 
further than his guide, having in the one caſe the honour of a firſt, and in the 


other the caſe of a ſecond; and laſtly, how in the deſcent and continuance of rt 
and 
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labours, the ſucceſſion hath been in the moſt popular and weak opinions, 
2 unto the weakeſt natures, which many times Tn moſt children; and in 
them allo che condition of ſucceſſion hath been rather to defend and to adorn, than 
to add; and if to add, yet that addition to be rather a refining of a part, than an 
increafe of the whole. But the impediments of time and accidents, win they 
have wrought a general indiſpoſition, * are they not ſo peremptory and binding, 
as the internal impediments and clouds in the mind and ſpirit of man, whereof 
it now followeth to ſpeak. In . 5 
The Scripture, ſpeaking of the worſt ſort of errot, faith, Errare fecit eos in 
invio et non in via. For a man may wander in the 1 rounding up one 
down; but if men have failed in their very direction and addreſs, that error wi 
never by good fortune correct itſelf. Now it hath fared with men in their oon 
templations, as Seneca faith it fareth with them in their actions, De partibus vitae 
iſque deliberat, de fumma nemo. A courſe — ordinary with men who receive 
2 the moſt part their final ends from the inclination of their nature, or from 
common example and opinion, never queſtioning or examining them, nor re- 


ducing them to any clear certainty; and uſe only to call themſelves to account and 


deliberation touching the means and ſecond ends, and thereby ſet themſelves in 
the right way to the wrong place. So likewiſe upon the natural curioſity and 
defire to know, they have put themſelves in way without foreſight or contidera- 
tion of their journey's end. F | 

For I find that even thoſe that have ſought knowledge for itſelf, and not for 
benefit, or oſtentation, or any practical inablement in the courſe of their life, 
have nevertheleſs propounded to themſelves a wrong mark, namely ſatisfaction 
(which men call truth) and not operation. For as in the courts and ſervices of 

inces and ſtates, it is a much eaſier matter to give ſatisfaction than to do the 
bafineſs; ſo in the inquiring of cauſes and reaſons it is much eaſier to find out 
ſuch cauſes as will ſatisfy the mind of man and quiet objections, than ſuch cauſes 
as will dire& him and give him light to new experiences and inventions. And 
this did Celfus note wiſely and truly, how that the cauſes which are in uſe, and 
whereof the knowledges now received do confiſt, were in time minors and ſub- 
ſequents to the knowledge of the particulars out of which they were induced and 

ected; and that it was not the light of thoſe cauſes w 0 diſcovered parti- 
culars, but only the particulars being firſt found, men did fall on gloſſing and 
diſcourſing of the cauſes ; which is the reaſon, why the learning that now is hath 
the curſe of barrenneſs, and is courteſan- like, for pleaſure, and not for fruit. Nay, 
to compare it rightly, the ſtrange fiction of the poets of the transformation of 
Scylla, ſeemeth to be a lively emblem of this philoſophy and knowledge: a fair 
woman upward in the parts of ſhow, but when you come to the parts of uſe 
and generation, barking monſters; for no better are the endleſs diſtorted queſtions, 
which ever have been, and of neceſſity muſt be, the end and womb of ſuch 
knowledge.” . .:i..... „ 

But yet nevertheleſs, here I may be miſtaken, by reaſon of ſome which have 
much in their pen the referring ſciences to action and the uſe of man, which mean 
quite another matter than I do, For they mean a contriving of directions, and 
precepts for readineſs of practice, which I diſcommend not, ſo it be not occaſion 
that ſome quantity of the ſcience be loſt ; for elſe it will be ſuch a piece of huſ- 
bandry, as to put away a manor lying ſomewhat ſcattered, to buy in a cloſe 
 thatlieth handſomely about a dwelling. But my intention contrarywiſe is to in- 
creaſe and multiply the revenues and poſſeſſions of man, and not to trim up only, 
or order with conveniency the grounds whereof he is already ſtated. Wherefore 
the better to make myſelf underſtood, that I mean nothing leſs than words, and 


directly to demonſtrate the point which we are now upon, that is, what is the 


true end, ſeope, or office of knowledge, which I have ſet down to conſiſt not 
in any plauſible, delectable, reverend or admired diſcourſe, or any ſatisfactory 
arguments, but in effecting and working, and in diſcovery of particulars not re- 
vealed before, for the better endowment and help of man's life; I have thought 
good to make, as it were, a kalendar or inventary of the wealth, furniture, or 
means of man, according to his preſent eſtate, as far as it is known; which I do 
Vor. Il, 4 N | not 
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ſhew any univerſality of ſenſe or knowledge, 

of eee in ceſpect + wants and errors, but partly | . | 
had! need of ſome eſs and inculcation to make them 1 and chiefiy to 
the end, that for the time to come (upon the account an ſtate no made and cat 
up) it may appear what increaſe this new manner of uſe and adminiſtration of the 
tock (if it be once 15 52 ſhall blog ih it hereafter; and for the time ſung 

ſent (in caſe I ſhould be prevented by death to propound and reveal this nexy þ 
as 1 purpoſe) yet I may at the leaſt give ſome awaking note, both of the wants in 
man's preſent condition, and the nature of the ſupplies to be-wiſhed ; though for 
mine own part neither do I much build upon my pet anticipations, neither do 
think ourſelves yet learned or wiſe. enough to wiſh reaſonably : for as it aſks ſame 
owledge to demand a queſtion not impertigent; ſo it aſketh ſome ſenſe, tg 
make a wiſh not abſurd. | wy | 


The Inventary, or an enumeration and view of inventions already diſcovered in | 
together with @ note of the wants, and the nature of the Jupplies. uſe, 


Being the Xth chapter; and this a fimall fragment thereof, being de 
55 | yo Yay preface to the Inventary. 4 


HE plaineſt method, and moſt directly pertinent to this intention, wil 

be to make diſtribution of ſciences, arts, inventions, works, and their 
portions, according to the uſe and tribute which they yield and render to the 
conditions of man's life, and under thoſe ſeveral uſes, being a8 ſeveral offices 
of proviſions, to charge and tax what may be reaſonably exacted or demanded, 
not guiding ourſelves neither by the poverty of experiences and probations, nor 
according to the vanity of credulous imaginations ; and then upon thoſe charges 
and taxations. to diſtinguiſh and preſent, as it were, in ſeveral columns, w 
is extant and already found, and what is defective and further to be provided. 
Of which Proviſions, becauſe in many of them, after; the manner of ſlathful 
and faulty officers and accomptants, it will be returned 1 way af excuſe) that 
no ſuch are to be had, it will be fit to give ſome light of the nature of the ſup- 
plies, whereby it will evidently appear, that they are to be compaſſed and pro- 
cured. And yet nevertheleſs on the other fide again, it will be as fit to check 
and controul the vain and void aſſignations and gifts, whereby certain ignorant, 
extravagant, and abuſing wits have pretended: to indue the ſtate of man with 
wonders, differing as much from truth in nature, as Czfar's commentaries dif- 
fereth from the acts of King Arthur, or Huon of Bourdeaux, in ſtory. For it 
is true that Cæſar did greater things than thoſe idle wits had the audacity to 
feign their ſup worthies to have done; but be did them not in that mon- 
ſtrous and fabulous manner. . . 


The chapter immediately fallewing the Irventory. 
Being the XIth in order, à part thereof. 


IFT appeareth then what is now in propoſition, not by general circumlocution, 
1 but by particular note, no former philoſophy varied in terms or method; no 
new placet or ſpeculation upon particulars e known; no referring to 
action, by any manual of practice; but the revealing and diſcovering of new in- 
ventions and operations. This to be done without the errors and conjectures of 
art, or the length or difficulties of experience; the nature and kinds of which 
inventions have been deſcribed as they could be diſcovered ; for your eye cannot 
paſs one kenning without further failing : only we have ſtood upon the beſt ad- 
vantages of the notions received, as upon a mount, to ſhew the knowledges adja- 
cent and confining. If therefore the true end of knowledge, not propounded, 
hath bred large error, the beſt and perfecteſt condition of the ſame end, not 
perceived, will cauſe ſome declination. Far when. the butt. is ſet up, men need 
not rove, but except. the white be placed, men cannot level. This perfection we 
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Let the e 


dy ſcale I do 


ee, then muſt it refer you to ſomew | < 
ou ſeek will of neceſſity withdraw, elſe may you have power and not attempt. 
his notion Ariſtotle had in light, though not in uſe. For the two commended 
him ſet down, whereby the axioms of ſciences are precepted to be made 
rtible, and which the latter men have not without elegancy ſurnamed, the 
one the rule of truth, becauſe it preventeth deceit ; the other the rule of prudence, 
becauſe it freeth election; are the ſame thing in ſpeculation and affirmatian, wh 
we now obſerve: Anexample will make my meaning attained, 
make it th 
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ſtir up mens hopes, but to guide their travels. The fulneſs of 
produce any effect, confifteth in two conditions, certainty 


H therefor 


and yet percaſe 


_ they attained it not. 


as before with any 
more groſlly tranſparent 


great length, but 
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ſs; let the firſt direction be, that 
air and water be intermingled, or broken in ſmall portions together, whitene 
will enſue ; as in ſnow, in the breaking of the ways of the ſea and rivers, and 
the like. This direction is certain, but ve 
tyed but to air and water. Let the ſecond direction be, that if air be ming] 
ſuch nevertheleſs as is uncoloured and 
that then, err. as glaſs or cryſtal, be- 
ing beaten to fine powder, by the interpoſition of the air becometh white; the 
white of an egg, being clear of itſelf, receiving air by agitation, becometh whit 
receiving air by concoction becometh white ; here you are freed from water, 
advanced to a clear body, and ſtill tyed to air. Let the third direction exclude 
remove the reſtraint of an uncoloured body, as in amber, ſapphires, erc. whic 
| beaten to fine powder, become white in wine and beer; which brought to froth, 
become white. Let the fourth direction exclude the reftraint of a body more 
gtoſſly tranſparent than air, as in flame, being a body compounded between air 
and a finer ſubſtance than air; which flame, if it were not for the ſmoke, which 
is the third ſubſtance that incorporateth itſelf and dieth, the flame would be more 
perfect white. In all theſe four directions air {till beareth a part. Let the fifth 
direction then be, that if any bodies, both tranſparent, but in an unequal degree, 
be mingled as before, whiteneſs will follow : as oil and water beaten to an oint- 
ment, though by ſettling, the air which gathereth in the agitation be ev 
yet remaineth white; and the powder 
the air giveth place, yet remaineth white, 
freed from air, but ſtill you are tyed to tranſparent bodies. To aſcend further 
y becauſe it would draw on the example to an over- 
; uſe" it would open that which in this work I de- 
termine to reſerve; for to paſs through the whole hifto 
colours and objects viſible, were too long a digreffion ; a 
to give an example of a free direction, thereby to diſtinguiſh and "deſcribe it; 
and not to ſet down a form of interpretation how to recover and attain it. But- 
as we intend not now to reveal, ſo woe are circu 
fore (this warning being gi 
the fixth direction to be, 
equally, that is, in a 
this, though we induce it 


to be produced be whitene 


particular ; and reſtrained, bein 


ah ic el 


glaſs or cryſtal, put into water, w 
though not fo perfect Now are you 


forbear 
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and. obſervation of 
nd our purpoſe is now 


mſpect not to miſlead ; and there- 
"purpoſe in hand, we admit 
bodies, Which are unequal 


eturning to 
bodies, or parts 
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| produceth tranſparence, ineq 


fuſedly by way of derivation, and not by way of induction. This fixth direc. 


verity ; for it is not all poſition or contexture of unequal bodies that will pro- 
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uality in ſimple order or proportion produceth white, 
neſs, incquality in compound or reſpective order or proportion produceth other 
colours, and abſolute or orderleſs inequality produceth blackneſs; which diyer. 
fity, if ſo groſs a demonſtration be needful, may be ſigniſied by four tables, , 
blank, a chequer, a fret, and a medley ; whereof the fret is evident to admit 
great variety. Out of this aſſertion. are ſatisfied a multitude of effects and obſer- 
vations, as that whiteneſs and blackneſs are moſt — 4 with tranſparence 

that whiteneſs keepeth light, and blackneſs ſtoppeth light, but neither paſſeth 
it; that whiteneſs or blackneſs are never produced in rainbows, diamonds, cry. 
ſtals, and the like; that white giveth no dye, and black hardly taketh dye; that 
whiteneſs ſeemeth to have an alkiniry with dryneſs, and blackneſs with moiſture. 
that aduſtion cauſeth blackneſs, and calcination whiteneſs ; that flowers are gene. 


rally of freſh colours, and rarely black, etc. all which I do now mention con- 


tion, which I have thus explained, is of good and competent liberty, for white. 
neſs fixed and inherent ; but not for whiteneſs fantaſtical, or appearing, as ſhall 
be afterwards touched. But firſt do you need a reduction back to certainty or 


duce colours; for agua fortis, oil of vitriol, etc. more manifeſtly, and many 
other ſubſtances more obſcurely, do conſiſt of very unequal parts, which yet are 
tranſparent and clear. Therefore the reduction muſt be, that the bodies or parts 
of bodies ſo intermingled as before, be of a certain groſſneſs or magnitude; for 
the unequalities which move the fight muſt have a further dimenſion and quan- 
tity, than thoſe which operate many other effects. Some few grains of ſaffron 
will give a tincture to a tun of water, but ſo many grains of civet will give a 
perfume to a whole chamber of air. And therefore when Democritus (trum 
whom Epicurus did borrow it held that the poſition of the folid portions was 
the cauſe of colours; yet in the very truth of this aſſertion he ſhould have ad- 
ded, that the portions are required to be of ſome magnitude. And this is one 
cauſe why colours have little inwardneſs, and neceſſitude with the nature and 
proprieties of things, thoſe things reſembling in colour, which otherwiſe differ 
moſt, as ſalt and ſugar; and contrariwiſe differing in colour, which otherwiſe 
reſemble moſt, as the white and blue violets, and the ſeveral veins of one agate 
or marble, by reaſon that other virtues conſiſt in more ſubtile proportions than 
colours do; and yet are there virtues and natures, which require a grofſer mag- 
nitude than colours, as well as ſcents and divers other require a more ſubtile; 
for as the portion of a body will give forth ſcent, which is too ſmall to be ſeen, 
ſo the portion of a body will ſhew colours, which is too ſmall to be en- 
dued with weight: and therefore one of the prophets with great elegancy de- 
2 how all creatures carry no proportion towards God the creator, faith, 
that all the nations in reſpect of him are like the duſt upon the balance; which is 
a thing appeareth, but weigheth not. But to return, there reſteth a further 
freeing of this ſixth direction; for the clearneſs of a river or ſtream ſheweth 
white at a diſtance, and cryſtalline glaſſes deliver the face or any other object 
falſified in whiteneſs, and Jong beholding the ſnow, to a weak eye, giveth an 
yn hg of azure, rather than of whiteneſs. So as for whiteneſs in apparition 
only, and repreſentation, by the qualifying of the light, altering the znterme- 
dium, or affecting the eye itſelf, it reacheth not. But you muſt free your di- 
rection to the producing of ſuch an incidence, impreſſion or operation, as wy 
cauſe a preciſe and determinate paſſion of the eye, a matter which is muc! 
more eaſy to induce than that which we have paſt through; but yet becauſe it 
hath a full coherence both with that act of radiation (which hath hitherto been 
conceived and termed fo unproperly and untruly, by ſome, an effluction of ſpir- 
tual ſpecies, and by others, an inveſting of the intermedium, with a motion which 
Jucceſlively is conveyed to the eye) and with the act of ſenſe, wherein I ſhould 
likewiſe open that which I think to withdraw, I will omit: | 
74 Neither do I contend, but that this notion, which I call the freeing of a direc- 
tion in the received philoſophies. as far as a ſwimming anticipation could take 
hold, might be perceived and diſcerned; being not much other matter, or 
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Wat which they did not only aim at in the two rules of axioms before remem- 
or that which they call the true difference; both which nevertheleſs, it ſeemeth, 
they propound rather as impoſſibilities and wiſhes, than as things within the 
compafs of human comprehenſion : for Plato caſteth his burden, and faith, hat 
he weill revere him as a God, that can truly divide and define ; which cannot be 
but by true forms and differences, wherein J join hands with him, confeſſing 
as much, as yet aſſuming to myſelf little; for if any man can, by the ſtrength 
of his anticipations, find out forms, I will magnify him with the foremoſt. But 
as any of them would ſay, that if divers things, which many men know by 
inſtruction and obſervation, another knew by revelation, and without thoſe meahs, 
they would take him for ſomewhat fupernatural and divine; fo I do acknow- 
ledge, that if any man can by anticipations reach to that which a weak and 
inferior wit may attain to by interpretation, he cannot receive too high a title. 
Nay, I for my part do indeed admire to ſee how far ſome of them have pro- 
ceeded by their anticipations; but how? it is as I wonder at ſome blind men 
«to ſee what ſhift they make without their eyeſight ; thinking with myſelf that 
if I were blind I could hardly do it. Again, Ariſtotle's ſchool confeſſeth, that 
there is no true knowledge but by cauſes, no true cauſe but the form, no true 
form known except one, which they are pleaſed to allow; and therefore thus 
far their evidence ſtandeth with us, that both hitherto there hath been nothing 
but a ſhadow of knowledge, and that we propound now that which is agreed 
to be worthieſt to be ſought, and hardeſt to be found.. There wanteth now a 
part very neceſſary, not by way of ſupply, but by way of caution: for as it is 
ſeen for the moſt part, that the outward tokens and badge of excellency and 
perfection are more incident to things merely counterfeit, than to that which is 
true, but for a meaner and baſer fort ; as a dubline is more like a perfect ruby 
than a ſpinel; and a counterfeit. angel is made more like a true angel, than if 
it were an angel coined of China gold; in like manner, the direction carrieth 
a reſemblance of a true direction in verity and liberty, which indeed is no di- 
rection at all. For though your direction ſeem to be certain and free, by point- 
ing you to nature that is unſeparable from the nature you enquire upon; yet 
if it do not carry you on a K or remove nearer to action, operation or 
light, to make or produce, it is but ſuperficial and counterfeit. Wherefore to 
ſecure and warrant what is a true direction, though that general note I have 
given be perſpicuous in itſelf (for a man ſhall: ſoon caſt with himſelf whether 
e be ever the near to effect and operate or no, or whether he have wan but 
an abſtract or varied notion) yet for better inſtruction, I will deliver three pat- 
ticular notes of caution. The fifſt is, that the nature diſcovered be more ori- 
ginal than the nature ſuppoſed, and not more ſecondary, or of the like degree; 
as to make a ſtone bright, or to make it ſmooth, it is a good direction to fay, 
make it even; but to make a ſtone even, it is no good direction to ſay, make 
it bright, or make it ſmooth ; for the rule is, that the diſpoſition of any thing 

referring to the ſtate of it in itſelf, or the parts, is more original than that whi 
15 relative or tranſitive towards another thing. So evenneſs is the diſpoſition of 
the ſtone in itſelf, but {mooth is to the hand, and bright to the eye, and yet 
nevertheleſs they all cluſter and concur ; and yet the direction is more unperfect, 
if it do appoint you to ſuch a relative, as is in the ſame kind, and not in a 
diverſe. For in the direction, to produce brightneſs by ſmoothneſs, although 
properly it win no degree, and will never teach you any new particulars before 
unknown , yet by way of ſuggeſtion, or bringing to mind, it may draw your 
conſideration to lome particulars known but not remembred ; as you ſhall ſooner 
remember ſome practical means of making ſmoothneſs, than if you had fixed 
Eee conſideration only upon brightneſs; but if the direction had been to make 
brightneſs, by ng reflexion, as thus, make it ſuch as you may ſee your face 
in it; this 18 merely ee and helpeth neither by way of informing, nor 
by way of ſuggeſting. So if in the enquiry: of whiteneſs you were directed tb 
9 ſuch a colour as ſhould be ſeen furtheſt in a dark light; here you are ad- 
or. I. 


bred, but more nearly alſo than that which they term the form or formal cauſe, 
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4 radical and formative natures towards the nature ſuppoſed. The ſecond cauti 
is, that the nature 1 agen be collected by diviſion before compoſition 50g 
ſpeak more properly, or to 
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vanced nothing at all. For theſe kinds of natures are but proprieti 
circumſtances, concurrences, or what elſe you will like to Al N Aer 


y compoſition ſubaltern, before you aſcend to 
tion abſolute, etc. compoſi- 


Of the internal and profound errors and ſuperſtitions in the nature of the w; 
and of the four forts of idols or fittions which offer themſelves to flirt 
ing in the inquifition of knowledge. 


Being the XVIth chapter, and this a ſmall fragment thereof, being a 2 
face to the inward elenches of the mind. 


T HE opinion of Epicurus, that the Gods were of human ſhape, was rather 
juſtly derided, than ſeriouſly confuted by the other ſects, demanding whether 
every kind of ſenſible creatures did not think their own figure faireſt, as the 
horſe, the bull, and the like, which found no beauty but in their own forms, 
as in appetite of luſt appeared. And the hereſy of the Anthropomorphites was 
ever cenſured for a groſs conceit, bred in the obſcure cells of ſolitary monks 
that never looked abroad. Again, the fable ſo well known of Nis pinxit by. 
nem, doth ſer forth well, that there is an error of pride and partiality, as well 
as of cuſtom and familiarity. The reflexion alſo from glaſſes fo uſually reſem. 
bled to the imagery of the mind, every man knoweth to receive error and ya- 
riety both in colour, magnitude, and ſhape, according to the quality of the glaſ. 
But yet no uſe hath been made of theſe and. many the like obſervations to 
move men to ſearch out, and upon ſearch to give true cautions of the native 
and inherent errors in the mind of man, which have coloured and corrupted 
all his notions and impreſſions. 
I do find therefore in this inchanted glaſs four idols, or falſe appearances of 
ſeveral and diſtinct ſorts, every ſort comprehending many ſubdiviſions : the firſt 
ſort, I call idols of the nation or tribe; the ſecond, idols of the palace; the 
third, idols of the cave; and the fourth, idols of the theatre, ezc. 
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Here followeth an abridgment of divers chapters of the firſt book of the 
INTERPRETATION OF INATURE. 


» 


HAF. 


T HAT in deciding and determining of the truth of knowledge, men have 
put themſelves upon trials not competent. That antiquity and authority, 
common and confeſſed notions, the natural and yielding conſent of the mind, 
the harmony and coherence of a knowledge in itſelf, the eſtabliſhing of princi- 
ples with the touch and reduction of other propoſitions unto them, inductions 
without inſtances contradictory, and the report of the ſenſes, are none of them 
abſolute and infallible evidence of truth ; and bring no ſecurity ſufficient for 
effects and operations. That the diſcovery of new works or active directions not 
known. before, is the only trial to be accepted of; and yet not that neither, in 

, caſe where one particular giveth light to another; but where particulars induce an 
axiom or obſervation, which axiom found out, diſcovereth and deſigneth new 
particulars. That the nature of this trial is not only upon the point, whether 
the knowledge be profitable or no, but even upon the point, whether the know- 

| ledge be true or no. Not becauſe you may always conclude, that the axiom 
which diſcovereth new inſtances is true; but contrariwiſe you may fafely con- 
clude, that if it diſcover not any new inſtance, it is vain and untrue. That by 
new Inſtances are not always to be underſtood new recipes, but new aſſignations; 
and of the diverſity between theſe two. That the ſubtilty of words, wan” 
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notions, yea of the ſenſes themſelves, is but rude and groſs in compariſon of the 
ſubtilty of things. And of the ſlothful and flattering opinions of thoſe which 


particulars and of the inducements and motives whereupon ſuch opinions have | 
been conceived and received. 


CH AP. XIII. 


F the error in propounding chiefly the ſearch of cauſes and productions 
of things conerete, which are infinite and tranſitory; and not of abſtract 
natures, which are few and permanent. That theſe natures are as the alphabet 
or ſimple letters, whereof the variety of things conſiſteth; or as the colours 
mingled in the painter's ſhel], wherewith he is able to make infinite variety of 
faces or ſhapes. An enumeration of them according to popular note. That 
at the firſt one would conceive that in the ſchools by natural philoſophy were 
meant the knowledge of the efficients of things concrete ; and by metaphyſick 
the knowledge of the forms of natures ſimple; which is a good and fit diviſion 
of knowledge: but upon examination there is no ſuch matter by them intended. 
That the little enquiry into the production of fimple natures, ſheweth well that 
works were not ſought ; becauſe by the former knowledge ſome ſmall and ſu- 
perficial deflexions from the ordinary generations and productions may be found 
out, but the diſcovery of all profound and radical alteration muſf ariſe out of the 
latter knowledge. 
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O F the error in FR the ſearch of the materials, or dead beginnings 
or principles of things, and not the nature of motions, inclinations, and 
applications. That the whole ſcope of the former ſearch is impertinent and 
vain; both becauſe there are no ſuch beginnings, and if there were they could 
not be known. That the latter manner of ſearch (which is all) they paſs over 
compendiouſly and lightly as a bye matter. That the ſeveral conceits in that 
kind; as that the lively and moving beginnings of things ſhould be ſhift or appe- 
tite of matter to privation ; the ſpirit of the world, working in matter accord- 
ing to platform; the proceeding or fructifying of diſtinct kinds according to their 
roprieties ; the intercourſe of the elements by mediation of their common qua- 
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ſympathy and antipathy; motion to the centre, with motion of ſtripe or preſs; 
the caſual agitation, aggregation, and eſſays of the ſolid portions in the void 
ce ; motion. of ſhuttings and openings; are all mere nugations. And that 
e calculating and ordination of the true degrees, moments, limits and laws of 
motions and alterations (by means whereof all works and effects are produced) 
is a matter of a far other nature, than to conſiſt in ſuch eaſy and wild generalities. 


CH A P.. XV. 


O F the great error of inquiring knowledge in anticipations. That I call 

anticipations, the voluntary collections that the mind maketh of knowledge, 
which is every man's reaſon. That though this be a ſolemn thing, and ſerves 
the turn to negotiate between man and man (becauſe of the conformity and 
participation of mens minds in the like errors) yet towards enquiry of the truth 
of things and works, it is of no value. That civil reſpects are a lett that this 
pretended reaſon ſhould not be ſo contemptibly ſpoken of, as were fit and medi- 
cinable, in regard that hath been too much exalted and glorified, to the infinite 
detriment of man's eſtate, Of the nature of words, and their facility and apt - 
neſs to cover and grace the defects of anticipations. That it is no marvel if 
theſe anticipations have brought forth ſuch diverſity and repugnance in opinions, 
theories or philoſophies, as ſo many fable, of ſeveral arguments. That had not 
the nature of civil cuſtoms and government been in moſt times ſomewhat ad- 


; verſe 


pretend to honour the mind of man in withdrawing and abſtracting it from 


ities; the appetite of like portions to unite themſelves; amity and diſcord, or 
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verſe to ſuch innovations, though contemplative, there might have been 
would have been many more. That the ſecond ſchool of the Academicks and 
the ſe& of. Pyrrho, or the conſiderers, that denied comprehenſion as to the 
diſabling of man's knowledge (entertained in anticipations) is well to be allowed: 
but that they ought, when they had gverthrown and purged the floor of the 
ruins, to have ſought to build better in place. And more eſpecially that they 
did unjuſtly and prejudicially, to charge the deceit upon the report of the ſenſcs 
which admitteth very ſparing remedy ; being indeed to have been charged upon 
the anticipations of the mind, which admitteth a perfect remedy. That the in- 
formation of the ſenſes is ſufficient, not becauſe they err not, but becauſe the 
uſe of the ſenſe in diſcovering of knowledge is for the moſt part not immediate. 
So that it is the work, effect, or inſtance, that trieth the axiom, and the ſenſe 
doth but try the work done or not done, being or not being. That the mind 
of man in collecting knowledge needeth great variety of helps, as well as the 
hand of man in manual and mechanical practices needeth great variety of inſtru- 
ments. And that it were a poor work, that if inſtruments were removed, men 


and inſufficiency in the mind of man. | 
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— the mind of a man, as it is not a veſſel of that content or receipt, 
to comprehend knowledge without helps and ſupplies; fo again it is not 
ſincere, but of an ill and corrupt tincture. Of the inherent and profound errors 
and ſuperſtitions in the nature of the mind, and of the four forts of idols or falſe 
appearances that offer themſelves to the underſtanding in the inquiſition of know- 
ledge; that is to ſay, the idols of the tribe, the idols of the palace, the idols 
of the cave, and the idols of the theatre : That theſe four, added to the inca- 
py of the mind, and the vanity and malignity of the affections, leave nothing 

ut impotency and confuſion. A recital of the particular kinds of theſe four 
idols, with ſome choſen examples of the opinions they have begot, fuch of 
them as have ſupplanted the ſtate of knowledge moſt. 


| CHAP. XVIL 


F the errors of ſuch as have deſcended and applied themſelves to experience, 

and attempted to induce knowledge upon particulars. That they have not 
had the reſolution and ſtrength of mind to free themſelves wholly from anti- 
cipations, but have made a confuſion and intermixture of anticipations and 
obſervations, and ſo vaniſhed. That if any have had the ſtrength of mind 
generally to purge away and diſcharge all anticipations; they have not had that 
greater and double ſtrength and patience of mind, as well to repel new antici- 
pations after the view and ſearch of particulars, as to reje& old which were in 
their mind before; but have from particulars and hiſtory flown up to principles 
without the mean degrees, and fo framed all the middle generalities or axioms, 
not by way of ſcale or aſcenſion from particulars, but by way of derivation from 
principles, whence hath iſſued the infinite chaos of ſhadows and moths, where- 
with both books ind minds have been hitherto, and may be yet hereafter much 
more peſtered. That in the courſe of thoſe derivations to make them yet the 
more unprofitable, they have uſed, when any light of new inſtance oppoſite to 
any aſſertion appeared, rather to reconcile the inſtance, than to amend the rule. 
That if any have had, or ſhall have the power and reſolution to fortify and 
incloſe his mind againſt all anticipations, yet if he have not been or ſhall not 
be cautioned by the full underſtanding of the nature of the mind and fpirit of 
man, and therein of the ſtates, pores and paſſages both of knowledge and error, 
he hath not been nor ſhall not 85 poffibly able to guide or keep on his courſe 
aright. That thoſe that have been converſant in experience and obſervation, 
have uſed, when they have intended to diſcover the cauſe of any effect, to fix 
their conſideration narrowly and exactly upon that effect itſelf, with all " cir- 
co: 2 cumſtances 


OF NATURE. 
cumſtances thereof, and to vary the trial thereof as many ways as can be deviſed ; 
which courſe amounteth 2 a tedious curioſity, and ever breaketh off in 
wondring, and not in knowing. And that they have not uſed to enlarge their 
obſervation to match and ſort that effect with inſtances of a diverſe ſubject, 
which muſt of neceſſity. be before any cauſe be found out. That they have 
paſſed over the obſervation of inſtances vulgar and ignoble, and ſtayed their 
attention chiefly upon inſtances of mark; whereas the other ſort are for the moſt 
part more ſignificant, and of better light and information. That every parti- 
cular that worketh any effect, is a thing compounded (more or leſs) of diverſe 
fingle natures (more manifeſt and more obſcure) and that it appeareth not to 
whether of the natures the effect is to be aſcribed ; and yet notwithſtanding they 
hive taken a courſe without breaking particulars, and reducing them by exclu- 
ſions and incluſions to a definite point, to conclude upon inductions in groſs ; 
which empirical courſe is no leſs vain than the ſcholaſtical. That all ſuch as 
have ſought action and work out of their enquiry, have been haſty and preſ- 
ſing to diſcover ſome practices for preſent uſe, and not to diſcover axioms, join- 
ing with them the new aſſignations as their ſureties. That the forerunning of 
the mind to frame recipes upon axioms at the entrance, is like Atalanta's golden 
ball that hindereth ind interrupteth the courſe ; and is, to be inhibited till you 
have aſcended to a certain age and degree of generalities; which forbearance 
will be liberally recompenſed in the end: and that chance diſcovereth new 
inventions by one and one, but ſcience by knots and cluſters. That they have 
not collected ſufficient quantity of particulars, nor them in ſufficient certainty 
and ſubtilty, nor of all ſeve kinds, nor with thoſe advantages and diſcretions 
in the entry and ſorting which are requiſite; and of the weak manner of col- 
lecting natural hiſtory, which hath been uſed. Laſtly, that they had no know- 
ledge of the formulary of interpretation, the work whereof is to abridge expe- 


rience, and to make things as certainly found out by axiom in ſhort time, as 
by infinite experiences in ages. | 


CHAP. XVIIL 


T HAT the cautels and devices put in practice in the delivery of knowledge 
for the covering and palliating of ignorance, and the gracing and over- 
valuing of that they utter, are without number ; but none more bold and more 
hurtful than two: the one, that men have uſed of a few obſervations upon 
any ſubje& to make a ſolemn and formal art; by filling it up with diſcourſe, 
accommodating it with ſome circumſtances and directions to practice, and di- 
geſting it into method, whereby men grow ſatisfied and ſecure, as if no more 
enquiry were to be made of that matter; the other, that men have uſed to diſ- 
charge ignorance with credit, in defining all thoſe effects which they cannot 
attain unto, to be out of the compaſs of art and human endeavour. That the 
very ſtyles and forms of utterance are ſo many characters of impoſture, ſome 
chuſing a ſtyle of pugnacity and contention, ſome of ſatire and reprehenſion, 
ſome of plauſible and tempting ſimilitudes and examples, ſome of great words 
and high diſcourſe, ſome of ſhort and dark ſentences, ſome of exactneſs of 
method, all of poſitive affirmation ; without diſcloſing the true motives and proofs 
of their opinions, or free confeſſing their ignorance or doubts, *xcept it be now 
and then for a grace, and in cunning to win the more credit in the reſt, and not 
in good faith. That although men be free from theſe errors and incumbrances 
in the will and affection, yet it is not a thing ſo eaſy as is conceived, to con- 
vey the conceit of one man's mind into the mind of another, without loſs or 
miſtaking, eſpecially in notions new and differing from thoſe that are received. 
That never any knowledge was delivered in the ſame order it was invented, no 


not in the mathematicks, though it ſhould ſeem otherwiſe, in regard that the 
Propoſitions placed laſt do uſe the propoſitions or grants placed firſt for their 
Proof and demonſtration. That there are forms and methods of tradition wholly 
diſtinct and differing, according to their ends whereto they are directed. That 
there are two ends of tradition of knowledge, the one to teach and fue 
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uſe and practice, the other to impart or intimate for re-exatnination . 
> de That the former of theſe ends requireth a method not the keen 
whereby it was invented and induced, but ſuch as is moſt compendious and read 
whereby it may be uſed and applied. That the latter of the ends, which, ;, 
where-a knowledge is delivered to be continued and ſpun on by a ſucceſſion of 
labours, requireth a method whereby it may be tranſpoſed to another in the 
fame manner as it was collected, to the end it may be diſcerned both where 
the work is weak, and where it breaketh off. That this latter method is . 
only unfit for the former end, but alſo impoffible for all knowledge gathered 
and inſinuated by anticipations, becauſe the mind working inwardly of itſelf * 
man can give a juſt account how he came to that knowledge which he hath by 
ceived, and that therefore this method is peculiar for knowledge athered by 
interpretation. That the diſcretion anciently obſerved, though by the precedent 
of many vain perſons and deceivers diſgraced, of publiſhing part and reſerving 
rt to a private ſucceſſion, and of publiſhing in a manner whereby it ſhall not 
be to the capacity nor taſte cf all, but ſhall as it were ſingle and adopt his reader, 
is not to be laid aſide, both for the avoiding of abuſe in the excluded; ang 
the ſtrengthening of affection in the admitted. That there are other. virtus; 
of tradition, as that there be no occafion given to error, and that it carry, a2 
vigour to root and ſpread againſt the vanity of wits and injuries of time; all 
which, if they were ever due to any knowledge delivered, or if they were never 


knowledge propounded. . 


CHAP. XX. | 


O F the impediments which have been in the affections, the principal whereof 
hath been deſpair or diffidence, and the ſtrong apprehenſion of the diff. 
culty, obſcurity, and infiniteneſs which belongeth to the invention of knowled 

and that men have not known their own ſtrength ; and that the ſuppoſed af. 
culties and vaſtneſs of the work is rather in ſhew and muſter, than in ſtate or 
ſubſtance, where the true way is taken. That this diffidence hath moved and 
cauſed ſome never to enter into ſearch, and others, when they have been entred, 
either to give over, or to ſeek a more compendious courſe than can ſtand with 
the nature of true ſearch. That of thoſe that have refuſed and prejudged en- 
quiry, the more ſober and grave ſort of wits have depended upon authors and 


traditions, and the more vain and credulous reſorted to revelation and intelli- 


ence with ſpirits and higher natures. That of thoſe that have entred into ſearch, 

me having fallen upon ſome conceits, which they after conſider to be the ſame 
which they have found in former authors, have ſuddenly taken a perſuaſion that 
a man ſhall but (with much labour) incur and light upon the ſame inventions 
which he might with eaſe receive from '6thers, and that it is but a raſh and 
ſelf- pleaſing of the wit to go about again, as one that would rather have a flower 
of his own gathering, than much better gathered to his hand. That the ſame 
humour of ſloth and diffidence ſuggeſteth, that a man ſhall but revive ſome 
ancient opinion which was long ago propounded, examined and rejected. And 


that it is eaſy to err in conceit, that a man's obſervatica or notion is the ſame. 


with a former opinion, both becauſe new conceits muſt of neceſſity be uttered 


in old words, and becauſe upon true and erroneous 2 men may meet in 
conſequence or concluſion, as ſeveral lines or circles 


for the moſt artificial and compendious courſe, to induce principles out of par- 


ticulars, and to reduce all other propofitions unto principles; and ſo inſtead of 


the neareſt way, have been led to no way, or a meer labyrinth. That the two 
contemplative ways have ſome reſemblance with the old parable of the two 
moral ways, the one beginning with incertainty and difficulty, and ending in 


plainneſs and certainty ; and the other beginning with ſhew of plainneſs and 
certainty, and ending in difficulty and incertainty. Of the great and manifeſt, 


error and untrue conceit or eſtimation of the infiniteneſs of particulars, iy ar 
indee 
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at cut in ſome one point. 


That the greateſt part of thoſe that have deſcended into ſearch, have choſen 
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indeed all profixity is in diſcourſe and derivations; and of the infinite and moſt 
Jaborious expence of wit that hath been employed upon toys and matters of 
no fruit or value. That although the period of one age cannot advance men 
to the furtheſt point of interpretation of nature (except the work ſhould be under- 
taken with greater helps than can be expected) yet it cannot fail in much leſs 
ſpace of time to make return of many ſingular commodities towards the ſtate and 
- occaſions of man's life. That there is leſs reaſon of diſtruſt in the courſe of inter- 


this courſe doth in ſort equal mens wits, and leaveth no great advantage or pre- 
heminence to the perfect and excellent motions of the ſpirit. That to draw a 
Rraight line, or to make a circle perfect round by aim of hand only, there muſt 
be a great difference between an RCs and unpractiſed hand, and a ſteady and 
practiſed; but to doit by rule or compaſs, it is much alike. 


CH A P. XXI. 


O F the impediments which have been in the two extreme humours of admi- 
ration of antiquity and love of novelty, and again of ever-ſervile reverence, 
or over-light ſcorn of the opinions of others. by | 


CHAP. XXIL 


kind, which is the diſdain of dwelling and being converſant much in ex- 
periences and particulars, eſpecially ſuch as are vulgar in occurrency, and baſe 
and ignoble in uſe. That beſides certain higher myſteries of pride, generalities 
ſeem to have a dignity and ſolemnity, in that they do not put men in mind of 
their familiar actions, in that they have leſs affinity with arts mechanical and 
illiberal, in that they are not ſo ſubject to be coritrouled by perſons of mean ob- 
ſervation, in that they ſeem to teach men that they know not, and not to refer 
them to that they know. All which conditions directly feeding the humour of 
pride, particulars do want, That the majeſty of generalities, and the divine 
nature of the mind in taking them (if they be truly collected, and be indeed the 
direct reflexions of things) cannot be too much magnified. And that it is true, 
that interpretation is the very natural and direct intention, action, and progreſſion 


of the underſtanding, delivered from impediments. And that all anticipation is 
but a deflexion or declination by accident. | 


C-H-A-7 4), 


O the impediments which have been in the ſtate of heathen religion, and 
other ſuperſtitions and errors of religion. And that in the true religion 
there hath not, nor is any impediment, except it be by accident or intermixture 
of humour. That a religion which conſiſteth in rites and forms of adoration, 
and not in confeſſions and beliefs, is adverſe to knowledge, becauſe men havin 

liberty to ene and diſcourſe of theology at pleaſure, it cometh to paſs that al 
inquiſition of nature endeth and limiteth itſelf in ſuch metaphyſical or theological 
diſcourſe ; whereas if mens wits be ſhut out of that port, it turneth them again to 
diſcover, and fo to ſeek reaſon of reaſon more deeply. And that ſuch was the 
religion of the heathen. That a religion that is jealous of the variety of learn- 
ing, diſcourſe, opinions, and ſects (as miſdoubting it may ſhake the foundations) or 


effects to the immediate working of God, is adverſe to knowledge. That ſac 

is the religion of the Turk, and ſuch hath been the abuſe of Chriſtian religion 
at ſome ſeveral times, and in ſome ſeveral factions. And of the ſingular advantage 
which the Chriſtian religion hath towards the furtherance of true knowledge, in 
that it excludeth and interdicteth human reaſon, whether b interpretation or an- 
Ucipation, from examining or diſcuſſing of the myſteries and 


CHAP. 


retation now propounded, than in any knowledge formerly delivered, becauſe 


Or the impediments which have been in the affection of pride, ſpecially of one 


that cheriſheth devotion upon ſimplicity and ignorance, as aſcribing ordin ary 


principles of faith. © 
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CH AP. XXVI. 


P the impediments which have been inthe nature of ſociety, and the 61... 

O of ſtate. That there is no compoſition of eſtate or etl, ber Poli 
quality of perſons, which have not ſome point of contrariety towards true bow. 
ledge. That monarchies incline wits to profit and pleaſure, and commo t 
wealths to glory and vanity. That univerſities incline wits to ſophiſtry and affe. 
tation ; cloiſters to fables and unprofitable ſubtilty ; ſtudy at large to variety ; ang 
that it is hard to fay, whether mixture of contemplations with'an active life, or fe. 
tiring wholly to contemplations, do diſable and hinder the mind more. 
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FILVM LABYRINTHI, 
| SIVE 
FORMVLA INQVISITIONIS, 
nnn 


p ARS PRIMA. 


1. RAN CIS BACON thought in this manner. The knowledge 
whereof the world is now poſſeſſed, eſpecially that of nature, extendeth 
not to magnitude and certainty of works. The r many diſ- 
eaſes incurable, and faileth oft in the reſt. The alchemiſts wax old and die in 
hopes. The magicians perform nothing that is permanent and profitable. The 
mechanicks take ſmall light from natural philoſophy, and do but ſpin on their 
own little thrids. Chance ſometimes diſcovereth inventions, but that worketh not 
in years, but ages. So he ſaw well, that the inventions known are very unper- 
fect, and that new are not like to be brought to light, but in great length of time, 
and that thoſe which are, came not to li t by ohilofophy. * 
2. He thought alſo this ſtate of knowledge was the worſe, becauſe men ſtrive 
(againſt themſelves) to ſave the credit of ignorance, and to ſatisfy themſelves in 


this poverty. For the phyſician, beſides the cauteles of practice, hath this general 


cautele of art, that he diſchargeth the weakneſs of his art upon ſuppoſed impoſſi- 


bilities; neither can his art be condemned, when itſelf judgeth. That philo- 
ſophy alſo, out of which the knowledge of phyſick which now is in uſe is hewed, 
receiveth certain poſitions and opinions, which (if they be well weighed) induce 
this perſuaſion, that no great works are to be expected from art, and the hand of 
man; as in particular, that opinion, that 2% heat of the ſun and fire differ in kind; 
and that other, that compoſition is the work of man, and mixture is the work of 
nature, and the like; all tending to the circumſcription of man's power, and to 
artificial deſpair ; killing in men, not only the comfort of imagination, but the in- 
duſtry of trial: only upon vain-glory, to have their art thought perfect, and that 
all is impoſſible, that is not already found. The alchemiſt diſchargeth his art 
upon his own errors, either ſuppoſing a miſunderſtanding of the words of his 
authors, which maketh him liſten after auricular traditions; or elſe a failing in the 
true proportions and ſcruples of practice, which maketh him renew infinitely his 
trials; and finding alſo that he lighteth upon ſome mean experiments, and con- 
cluſions by the way, feedeth upon them, and magnifieth them to the moſt, and 
ſupplieth the reſt in hopes. The magician, when he findeth ſomething (as he 
conceiveth) above nature, effected; thinketh, when a breach is once made in 


nature, that it is all one, to Serra great things and ſmall ; not ſeeing, that they 


are but ſubjects of a certain kind, wherein magick and ſuperſtition hath played in 
all times. The mechanical perſon, if he can refine an invention, or put two or 
three obſervations or practices together in one, or couple things better with theix 
uſe, or make the work in leſs or greater volume, taketh himielf for an inventor. 
So he ſaw well, that men either perſuade themſelves of new inventions as of im- 
poſſibilities; or elſe think they are already extant, but in ſecret and in few hands; 
or that they account of thoſe little induſtries and additions, as of inventions: all 


which turneth to the averting of their minds from any juſt and conſtant labour, 
to invent further in any quantity. | 


3. He Nope alſo, when men did (et before themſelves the variety and per- 


fection of works produced by mechar ical arts, they are apt rather to admire the 
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FILVM LABYRINTHYI. 
proviſions of man, than to apprehend his wants; not conſidering, that, the qrigingt 


tions, and concluſions of nature, which are the life of all that variety, 
nit ns nor deeply fetched; and that the reſt is but the ſubtile and led arg 
tion of the inſtrument and hand; and that the ſhop therein is not unlike the 
library, which in ſuch number of books containeth (for the far greater part) ng. 
thing but iterations, varied ſometimes in form, but not new in ſubſtance. 80 he 
ſaw plainly, that opinion of ſtore was a cauſe of want; and that both works and 
doctrines appear many, and are few. _ : 

4. He thought alſo, that knowledge is uttered to men in a form, as if eyery 
ching were finiſhed ; for it is reduced into arts and methods; which in their 
— 2. do ſeem to include all that may be. And how weakly ſoever the parts are 
filled, yet they carry the ſhew and reaſon of a total; and thereby the writings of 
ſome received authors go for the very art: whereas antiquity uſed to deliver the 
knowledge which the mind of man had gathered, in obſervations, aphoriſims, 
or ſhort and diſperſed ſentences, or ſmall: tractates of ſome parts that they had 
diligently meditated and laboured ; which did invite men, both to ponder that 
which was invented, and to add and ſupply further. But now, ſciences are de. 
livercd as to be believed and accepted, and not to be examined and further dif. 
covered; and the ſucceſſion is between maſter and diſciple, and not between in- 
ventor and continuer or advancer ; and therefore ſciences ſtand at a ſtay, and have 
done. for many ages, and that which is poſitive is fixed, and that which is queſtion 
is kept queſtion, ſo as the columns of no further proceeding are Bare And 
therefore he ſaw plainly, men had cut themſelves off from further invention; 
and that it is no marvel, that that is not obtained which hath not been attempted, 
but rather ſhut out and debarred. 

5. He thought alſo, that knowledge is almoſt generally ſought either for de- 
light and ſatisfaction, or for gain or profeſſion, or for credit and ornament, and 
that cvery of theſe are as Atalanta's balls, which hinder the race of invention. For 
men ate ſo far in theſe courſes from ſeeking to increaſe the maſs of knowledge, 
as of that maſs which is they will take no more than will ſerve their turn: and if 
any one amongſt ſo many ſeeketh knowledge for itſelf, yet he rather ſeeketh to 
know the variety of things, than to diſcern of the truth and cauſes of them; and 
if his inquiſition be yet more ſevere, yet it tendeth rather to judgment than to 
invention; and rather to diſcover truth in controverſy, than new matter; and if his 
heart be fo large as he propoundeth to himſelf further diſcovery or invention, yet it 
is rather of new diſcourſe and ſpeculation of cauſes, than of effects and operations. 
And as for thoſe that have ſo much in their mouths, action and uſe and practice, 
and the referring of ſcicnces thereunto ; they mean it of application of that which 
is known, and not of a diſcovery of that which is unknown. So he ſaw plainly, 
that this mark, namely, invention of further means to indow the condition and 
life of man with new powers or works, was almoſt never yet ſet up and reſolved 
in man's. intention and enquiry. | „* | 

6. He thought alſo, that amongſt other knowledges, natural philoſophy hath 
been the leaſt followed and laboured. For fince the chriſtian faith, the greateſt 
number of wits have been employed, and the greateſt helps and rewards have 
been converted upon divinity. And before-time likewiſe, the greateſt part of 
the ſtudies of philoſophers was - conſumed in moral philoſophy, which was as 
the heathen divinity. And in both times a great part of the beſt wits betook 
themſelves to law, pleadings, and cauſes of eftate ; ſpecially in the time of the 
greatneſs of the Romans, who by reaſon of their large empire, needed the ſervice 
of all their able men for civil buſineſs. And the time amongſt the Gracians, in 
which natural array a ſeemed moſt to flouriſh, was but a ſhort ſpace; and that 
alſo rather abuſed in differing ſects and conflicts of opinions, than profitably ſpent. 
Since which time, natural philoſophy was never any vrafeliion, nor never 
poſſeſſed any whole man, except perchance ſome monk in a cloyſter, or ſome 
gentleman in the country, and that very rarely; but became a ſcience of paſſage, 
to ſeaſon a little young and unripe wits, and to ſerve for an introduction to 
other arts, eſpecially Fysck and the practical mathematicks. So as he faw 
plainly, that natural philoſophy hath been intended by few perſons, and in ep : 
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hath occtipied the leaſt part of their time ; and that in the weakeſt of their age 
judgment. | 

or He thought alſo, how great oppoſition and prejudice natural philoſophy had 
received by ſuperſtition, and the immoderate and blind zeal of religion; for he 
found that ſome of the Græcians, which firſt gave the reaſon of thunder, had 
been condemned of impiety ; and that the coſtnographers, which firſt diſcovered 
and deſcribed the roundneſs of the earth, and the conſequence thereof touching 
the Antipodes, were not much otherwiſe cenſured by the ancieht fathers of the 
Chriſtian church; and that the caſe is now much worſe, in tegard of the boldneſs 
of the ſchoolmen and their dependances in the monaſteries, who having made 
divinity into an art, have almoſt incorporated the contentious philoſophy 6f 
Ariſtotle into the body of Chriſtian religion ; and generally he perceived in men 
of devout ſimplicity this opinion, that the ſecrets of nature were the ſecrets of 
God; and part of that glory whereinto the mind of man if it ſeek to preſs, ſhall 
be oppreſſed ; and that the deſire in men to attain to fo great and hidden know- 
ledge, hath a reſemblance with that temptation which cauſed the original fall ; 
and on the other fide, in men of a devout policy, he noted an inclination to 
have the people depend upon God the more, when they are leſs r with 
ſecond cauſes; and to have no ſtirring in philoſophy, leſt it may led to an in- 
novation in divinity, or elſe ſhould diſcover matter of further eontradiction to 
divinity. But in this part, reſorting to the authority of the Scriptures, and _ 
examples, and to reaſon, he reſted not fatished alone, but much confirmed. 
For firſt, he confidered that the knowledge of nature, by the light whereof man 
diſcerned of every living creature, and impoſed names according to their >! ew 6 
was not the occaſion of the fall; but the moral knowledge of good and evil, 
affected to the end to depend no more upon God's commandments, but for man 
to direct himſelf. Neither could he find in any Scripture, that the inquiry and 
ſcience of man in any thing, under the myſteries of the Deity, is determined and 
reſtrained, but contrariwiſe allowed and provoked. For concerning all other 
knowledge the Scripture pronounceth, That it is the glory of God to conceal, but it 
ts the. glory of men (or of the king, for the king is but the excellency of man) 70 
invent; and again, The ſpirit of man is as the lamp . wherewith be ſearcheth 
every. ſecret ; and again moſt effectually, That God hath made all things beautiful 
end decent, according to the return of their e ; alſo that he hath ſet the world in 
man's heart, and yet man cannot find out the work which God worketh from the be- 
ginning to the end: ſhewing that the heart of man is a continent of that concave or 
capacity, wherei the content of the world (that is, all forms of the creatures, 
and whatſoever is not God) may be placed, or received; and complaining, that 
through the variety of things, and viciſſitudes of times (which are but impediments 
and not impuiſſances) man cannot accompliſh his invention. In precedent alfo he 
{et before his eyes, that in thoſe few memorials before the good, the Scripture 
honoureth the name of the inventors of muſick and works in metal ; that Moſes 
had this addition of praiſe, that he was ſeen in all the learning of the Egyptians ; 
that Solomon, in his grant of wiſdom from God, had contained as a branch hereof 
that knowledge, whereby he wrote a natural hiſtory of all verdure, from the cedar 
to the moſs, and of all that breatheth ; that the book of Job, and many places 
of the prophets, have great aſperſion of natural philoſophy ; that the church 'in 
the boſom! and lap thereof, in the greateſt injuries of times, ever preſerved (as 
holy reliques) the books of philoſophy and all heathen learning; and that when 
Gregory the biſhop of Rome — adverſe and unjuſt to the memory of heathen 
ant1quity, it was cenſured for rome? in him, and the honour thereof ſoon 
after reſtored, and his own memory almoſt perſecuted by his ſucceſſor Sabinian ; 
and laſtly, in our times, and the ages of our fathers, when Luther and the divines 
of the proteſtant church on the one ſide, and the Jeſuits on the other, have en- 
terprized to reform, the one the doctrine, the other the diſcipline and manners 
of the church of Rome, he ſaw well how both of them have awaked to their 
great honour and ſuccour all human learning. And for reaſon, there cannot be a 
greater and more evident than this, that all knowledge, and ſpecially that of 
natural philoſophy, tendeth highly to the magnifying of the glory of God in his 
2 power, 
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previdence and benefits, appearing and engraven in his wor | 

boost this knowledge are bebeld but 195 5 a veil: for if the . darch 
the body of them do declare the glory of God to the eye, much more do 
the rule and decrees of them declare it to the underſtanding. And another 
not inferior to this, is, that the ſame natural philoſophy principally amongſt all 
other human knowledge, doth give an- excellent defence againſt both extremes of 
religion, ſuperſtition and infidelity ; for both it freeth the mind from a number of 
weak fancies and imaginations, and it raiſeth the mind to acknowledge that to 
God all things are poſſible : for to that purpoſe ſpeaketh our Saviour in that fit 
canon againſt hereſies, delivered upon the caſe of the reſurrection, Tu err, f 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God ; teaching, that there are but tw, 
fountains of hereſy, not knowing the will of God revealed in the Scriptures, and 
not knowing the power of God revealed or at leaſt made molt ſenſible in his crea. 
tures. So as he ſaw well, that natural philoſophy was of excellent uſe to the 
exaltation of the Divine Majeſty ; and, that which is admirable, that being a fe- 
medy of ſuperſtition, it is nevertheleſs an help to faith. He ſaw likewiſe, that 
the former 4 to the prejudice hereof, had no true ground; but muſt ſpring 


either out of mere ignorance, or out of an acceſs of devotion, to have divinity all 


veng in 
they in 
I caſon, 


in all, whereas it ſhould be only above all (both which ſtates of mind may be beſt 


pardoned ;) or elſe out of worle cauſes, namely out of envy, which is proud weak. 
neſs, and deſerveth to be deſpiſed ; or out of ſome mixture of impoſture, to tell a 
lye for God's cauſe ; or out of an unpious diffidence, as if men ſhould fear to di. 
cover ſome things in nature, which might ſubvert faith. But ſtill he ſaw well, 
howlſoever theſe opinions are in right reaſon reproved, yet they leave not to be 
moſt effectual hinderances to natural philoſophy and invention. 

8, He thought alſo, that there wanted not great contrariety to the further diſ- 
covery of ſciences in regard of the orders and cuſtoms of univerſities, and alfo in 
regard of common opinion. For in univerſities and colleges mens ſtudies are 
almoſt confined to certain authors, from which if any diſſenteth or propoundeth 
matter of redargution, it is enough to make him thought a perſon turbulent; 
whereas if it be well adviſed, there is a great difference to be made between mat- 
ters contemplative and active. For in government change is ſuſpected, though 
to the better; but it is natural to arts to be in perpetual agitation and growth. 
Neither is the danger alike of new light, and 4 5 motion, or remove; and 
for vulgar and received opinions, nothing is more uſual, or more uſually com- 
plained of, than that it is impoſed for arrogancy and preſumption, for men to 


authorize themſelves againſt antiquity and authors, towards whom envy is ceaſed, | 


and reverence by time amortiſed ; it not being conſidered what Ariſtotle himſelf 
did (upon whom the philoſophy that now is chiefly dependeth) who came with a 
profeſſed contradiction to all 4 world, and did put all his opinions upon his 
own authority and argument, and never ſo much as nameth an author, but to 
confute and reprove him ; and yet his ſucceſs well fulfilled the obſervation of him 
that ſaid, Ia man come in bis cm name, him will you receive. Men think like- 
wiſe, that if they ſhould give themſelves to the liberty of invention and travail of 
enquiry, that they ſhall light again upon ſome conceits and contemplations which 
have been formerly offered to the world, and have been put down by better, 
which have prevailed and brought them to oblivion ; not ſeeing that howſoever 
the property and breeding of knowledges is in great and excellent wits, yet thc 


eſtimation and price of them is in the multitude, or in the inclinations of princes 


and great perſons meanly learned. So as thoſe knowledges are like to be received 
and honoured, which have their foundation in the ſubtility or fineſt trial of com- 
mon ſenſe, or ſuch as fill the imagination, and not ſuch knowledge as is digged 
out of the hard mine of hiſtory and experience, and falleth out to be in ſome 
pant as adverſe to common ſenſe, or popular reaſon, as religion, or more. 
Which kind of knowledge, except. it be delivered with ſtrange advantages of 
eloquence and power, may be likely to appear and diſcloſe a little to the world, 
and ſtraight to vaniſh and ſhut again. So that time ſeemeth to be of the nature 
of a rivex or flood, that bringeth down to us that which is light and blown up, and 
tinketh and drawneth that which is ſolid and grave. Sg he aw well that both 

: - . . * n Un 
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in the ſtate of religion, and in the adminiſtration of learning, and in common 
opinion, there were many and continual ſtops, and traverſes to the courſe of 
invention: | | Ss: = 3k | 6 

9. He thought alſo, that the invention of works and further ,poſſibility was 
prejudiced in a more ſpecial manner than that of ſpeculative truth; for beſides the 
impediments common to both, it hath by itſelf been notably hurt and diſcredited 
by the vain promiſes and pretences of alchemy, magick, aſtrology, and ſuch 
other arts, KF 1.4 (as they now paſs) hold much more of imagination and belief, 
than of ſenſe and demonſtration. But to uſe the poet's language, men ought to 
have remembred, that although Ixion of a cloud in the likeneſs of Juno begat 
Centaurs and Chimæras, yet Jupiter alſo of the true Juno begat Vulcan and 
Hebe. Neither is it juſt to deny credit to the greatneſs of the acts of Alexander, 
becauſe the like or more ſtrange have been feigned of an Amadis or an Arthur, 
or other fabulous worthies. But though this in true reaſon ſhould be, and that 
men ought not to make a confuſion of unbelief; yet he ſaw well, it could not 
otherwiſe be in event, but that experience of untruth had made acceſs to truth 
more difficult, and that the ignominy of Nr Rag abated all greatneſs of mind. 

10. He thought alſo, there was * in the mind of man an affection naturally 
bred and fortified, and furthered by diſcourſe and doctrine, which did pervert the 
true proceeding towards active and operative knowledge. This was a falſe eſti- 
mation, that it ſhould be as a diminution to the mind of man to be much con- 
verſant in experiences and particulars, ſubject to ſenſe and bound in matter, and 
which are laborious to ſearch, ignoble to meditate, harſh to deliver, illiberal to 
practiſe, infinite as is ſuppoſed in number, and no ways accommodate to the glory 
of arts, This opinion or ſtate of mind received much credit and ſtrength by the 
ſchool of Plato, who thinking that particulars rather revived the notions, or ex- 
cited the faculties of the mind, than merely informed; and having mingled his 
philoſophy with ſuperſtition, which never favoureth the ſenſe, extolleth too much 
the underſtanding of man in the inward light thereof. And again, Ariſtotle's 
ſchool, which giveth the dew to the ſenſe in aſſertion, denieth it in practice much 
more 'than that of Plato. For we ſee the ſchoolmen, Ariſtotle's ſucceſſors, which 
were utterly ignorant of hiſtory, reſted only upon agitation of wit; whereas Plato 
giveth good example of inquiry by induction and view of particulars; though in 
ſuch a wandering manner as is of no force or fruit. So — he ſaw well, that 
the ſuppoſition of the ſufficiency of man's mind, hath loſt the means thereof. 
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SECTIO ORDINIS. 


Charta ſuggeſtionts, froe memoria fixa. 
HE ſun-beams hot to ſenſe. 

The moon-beams not hot, but rather conceived to have a quality of cold, 
for that the greateſt colds are noted to be about the full, and the greateſt heats 
about the change. N. 

The beams of the ſtars have no ſenſible heat by themſelves; but are conceived 
to have an augmentative heat of the ſun- beams by the inſtance following. The 
ſame climate arctiek and antarctick are obſerved to differ in cold, viz. that the 
antarctick is the more cold, and it is manifeſt the antarctick hemiſphere is thinner 
planted of ſtars. a 

The heats obſerved to be greater in July than in June; at which time the ſun 
is neareſt the greateſt fixed ſtars, vis. Cor Leonis, Cauda Leonis, Spica Virginis, 
Syrius, Canicula. | 
R The conjunction of any two of the three higheſt planets noted to cauſe great 

cats. | | | 


the ſtars. 


The ſun-beams have greater heat when they are more perpendicular, than when 
they are more oblique ; as appeareth in difference of regions, and the difference 
of the times of ſummer and winter in the ſame region; and chiefly in the differ- 
ence of the hours of mid-day, mornings, evenings in the ſame day. 

The heats more extreme in July and Auguſt than in May or June, commonly 
imputed to the ſtay and continuance of heat. 

The heats more extreme under the tropicks than under the line : commonly 
imputed to the ſtay and continuance of heat, becauſe the ſun there doth as it 
were double a cape. | 


The heats more about three or four of clock than at noon ; commonly imputed 
to the ſtay and continuance of heat. 220 


The ſun noted to be hotter when it ſhineth forth between clouds, than when 


the ſky is open and ſerene. 


The middle region of the air hath manifeſt effects of cold, notwithſtanding 


locally it be nearer the ſun, commonly imputed to antiperiſtaſis, afſuming that 
the beams of the ſun are hot either by approach or by reflexion, and that falleth 
in. the middle term between both; or if, as ſome conceive, it be only by reflexion, 
then the cold of that region reſteth chiefly upon diſtance. The inſtances ſhewing 
the cold of that region, are the ſnows which deſcend, the hails which deſcend, and 
the ſnows and extreme colds which are upon high mountains. 

But N. of ſuch mountains as adjoin to ſandy vales, and not to fruitful vales, 
which miniſter no vapours; or of mountains above the region of vapours, as ls 


1 reported 


Comets conceived by ſome to be as well cauſes as effects of heat, much more 
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d of Olympus, where any inſcription upon the aſhes of the altar remained 
— of — — or dew. And note, it is alſo reported, that men carry up 


ſponges with vinegar to thicken their breath, the air growing too fine for reſpira- 


jon, which ſeemeth not to ſtand with coldneſs. | | 
de cloads make a mitigation of the heat of the ſun. So doth the interpoſi- 
tion of any body which we term ſhades ; but yet the nights in ſummer are many 


times as hot to the feeling of mens bodies as the days are within doors, where 


ams of the ſun actually beat not. | 

* is no other nature 51 heat known from the celeſtial bodies or from the 
air, but that which cometh by the ſun-beams. For in the countries near the pole, 
we ſee the extreme colds end in the ſummer months, as in the voyage of Nova 
Zembla, where they could not diſengage their barks from the ice, no not in July, 
an4 met with great mountains of ice, ſome floating, ſome fixed, at that time of 
thc year, being the heart of ſummer. TY . | 

The caves under the earth noted to be warmer in winter than in ſummer, and fo 
the waters that ſpring from within the earth. | 
Great quantity of ſulphur, and ſometimes naturally burning after the manner 
of Fina, in Iceland; the like written of Groenland, and divers other the cold 

Juntries “. | 

” The trees in the cold countries are ſuch as are fuller of roſin, pitch, tar, which 
are matters apt for fire, and the woods themſelve» more combuſtible than thoſe 
in much hotter countries; as for example, fir, pine-apple, juniper : Q. whether 
their trees of the ſame kind that ours are, as oak and aſh, bear not, in the more 
cold countries, a wood more brittle and ready to take fire than the ſame kinds 
with us? Ty 

The ſun-beams heat manifeſtly by reflexion, as in countries pent in with hills, 


vpon walls or buildings, upon pavements, upon gravel more than earth, upon 


arable more than graſs, upon rivers if they be not very open, etc. 255 
The uniting or collection of the ſun- beams multiplieth heat, as in burning 
glaſſes, which are made thinner in the middle than on the ſides (as I take it, con- 
trary to ſpectacles) and the operation of them is, as I remember, firſt to place them 
between the ſun and the body to be fired, and then to draw them upward towards 
the ſun, which it is true maketh the angle of the cone ſharper. But then I take 
it if the glaſs had been firſt placed at the ſame diſtance, to which it is after drawn, 
it would not have had that force, and yet that had been all one to the ſharpneſs 
of the angle. N. | 
So in that the ſun's beams are hotter perpendicularly than obliquely, it may be 
imputed to the union of the beams, which in caſe of perpendicularity refle& into 
the very ſame lines with the direct, and the further from perpendicularity the more 


_ obtuſe the angle, and the greater diſtance between the direct beam and the re- 


flected beam. | 
Ihe ſun- beams raiſe vapours out of the earth, and when they withdraw they 
fall back in dews. | | 
Ihe ſun- beams do many times ſcatter the miſts which are in the mornings. 
The ſun- beams cauſe the divers returns of the herbs, plants, and fruits of the 
earth ; for we ſee in lemon-trees and the like, that there is coming on at once 
fruit ripe, fruit untipe, and bloſſoms ; which may ſhew that NES worketh to 
put forth continually, were it not for the variations of the acce 


The exceſſive heat of the ſun doth wither and deſtroy vegetables, as well as the 
cold doth nip and blaſt them. 


The heat or beanjs of the ſun doth take away the ſmell of flowers, ſpecially 


ſuch as are of a milder odour. 


The beatns of the ſun do diſcloſe ſummer flowers, as the pimpernel, marigold, 
and almoſt all flowers elſe, for they cloſe r e. morning and evening, or in 


over-caſt weather, and open in the brightneſs of the ſun; which is but imputed 


to dryneſs and moiſture, which doth make the beams heavy or erect; and not to | 


No doubt but infinite 
men, and fruits, ec. 


* 


ay 


es and receſſes of 
the ſun, which call forth, and put back: - | 


power of the heat of the ſun in cold countries, though it be not to the analogy of 
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-bending or inclining in the heliotropium and calendula. Qu. 


are ſigns of cold; but both theſe are figns of drowith. 


tlabra. 


feeling warm, 


while, at the coming forth again, the air ſeemeth colder than the water. 
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any other propricty in the ſun-beams : ſo they report not only a cloſing, but z 


The ſun· beams do ripe all fruits, and addeth to them a ſweetneſs or fatneſz 
and yet ſome ſultry hot days overcaſt, are noted to ripen more than bright days, . 

The ſun-beams are thought to mend diſtilled waters, the glaſſes being well 
ſtopped, and to make them more vertuous and fragrant. 

The ſun-beams do turn wine into vinegar; but N. whether they would not 
ſweeten verjuice. 

The ſun- beams doth pall any wine or beer that is ſet in them. 

The ſun- beams do take away the luſtre of any filks or arras. 

There is almoſt no mine, but lieth ſome depth in the earth; gold is conceiveg 
to lie higheſt and in the hotteſt countries; yet Thracia and Hungary are cold, 
and the hills of Scotland have yielded gold, but in ſmall grains or quantity, 

If you ſet a root of a tree too deep 1n the ground, that root will periſh, and 
the ſtock will put forth a new root nearer the ſuperficies of the earth. 

Some trees and plants proſper beſt in the ſhade; as the bayes, ſtrawberries, 
fome wood-flowers. | | 

Almoſt all flies love the ſun- beams, ſo do ſnakes; toads and worms contrary, 

The ſun-beams tanneth the ſkin of man; and in ſome places turneth it to 
black. | | 

The ſun- beams are hardly indured by many, but cauſe head-ach, faintnek, 
and with many they cauſe 3 yet to aged men they are comfortable. 

The ſun cauſes peſtilence, which with us rage about autumn; but it is re- 
ported, in Barbary they break up about June, and rage moſt in the winter. 

The heat of the ſun, and of fire, and living creatures, agree in ſome things 
which pertain to vivification; as the back of a chimney will ſet forward an 
apricot-tree as well as the ſun; the fire will raiſe a dead butterfly as well as 
the ſun;- and ſo will the heat of a living creature. The heat of the ſun in ſand 
will hatch an egg. Nu. = NS 5 

The heat of the ſun in the hotteſt countries nothing fo violent as that of 
fire, no not ſcarcely fo hot to the ſenſe as that of a living creature. 

The ſun, a fountain of light as well as heat. The other celeſtial bodies ma- 
nifeſt in light, and yet non conſtat whether all borrowed, as in the moon; but 
obſcure in heat. | | 

The ſouthern and weſtern wind with us is the warmeſt, whereof the one 
bloweth from the ſun, the other from the ſea; the northern and eaſtern the 
more cold. Qu. whether in the coaſt of Florida, or at Braſil, the eaſt wind 
be not the warmeſt, and the weſt the coldeſt; and ſo beyond the antarctick 
tropick, the ſouthern wind the coldeſt. | b 

The air uſeth to be extreme hot before thunders. 

The ſea and air ambient, appeareth to be hotter than that at land; for in 
the northern voyages two or three degrees farther at the open ſea, they find 
leſs ice than two or three degrees more ſouth near land: but Qz. for that may 
be by reaſon of the ſhores and ſhallows. " 

The ſnows diſſolve faſteſt upon the ſea-coaſts, yet the winds are counted the 
bittereſt from the ſea, and * trees will bend from. Dx. . 

The ſtreams or clouds of brightneſs which appear in the firmament, being 
. through which the ſtars may be ſeen, and ſhoot not, but reſt, are ſigns 

cat. 


The pillars of light, which are fo upright, and do commonly ſhoot and vary, 
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The air when it is moved is to the ſenſe colder ; as in winds, fannings, ven- 
Ihe air in things fibrous, as fleeces, furs, etc. warm; and thoſe ſtuffs to the 
| | * 


Ihe water to man's body ſeemeth colder than the air; and ſo in ſummer, 
in ſwimming it ſeemeth at the firſt going in; and yet after one hath been in 3 


The ſnow more cold to the ſenſe than water, and the ice than ſnow; | 
3 | 


DE CALORE ET FRIGORE: 


they have in Italy means to keep ſnow and ice for the cooling of their drinks; 
9y. whether it be ſo in froth in reſpect of the liquor. 

Baths of hot water feel hotteſt at the firſt going in. 

The froſt dew which we ſee in hoar froſt, and in the rymes upon trees or 
the like, accounted more mortifying cold than ſhow ; for ſnow. cheriſheth the 
ground, and any thing ſowed in it; the other biteth and killeth. 

Stone and metal exceeding cold to the feeling more than wood: yea more 
than jett or amber, or horn, which are no leſs ſmooth. 

The ſnow is ever in the winter ſeaſon, but the hail, which is more of the 
nature of ice, is ever in the ſummer ſeaſon ; whereupon it is conceived, that as 
the hollows of the earth are warmeſt in the winter, ſo that region of the air is 
coldeſt in the ſummer ; as if they were a fugue of the nature of either from the. 
contrary, and a collecting itſelf to an union, and ſo to a further ſtrength. 

So in the ſhades under trees, in the ſummer, which ſtand in an open field, the 
ſhade noted to be colder than in a wood. 

Cold effecteth congelation in liquors, ſo as they do conſiſt and hold together, 
which before did run. | | 

Cold breaketh glaſſes, if they be cloſe ſtopped, in froſt, when the liquor freez- 
eth within. | 

Cold in extreme maketh metals, that are dry and brittle, cleft and crack, 
rague diſſiliunt; ſo of pots of earth and glaſs. 

Cold maketh bones of living creatures more fragile. 

Cold maketh living creatures to ſwell in the joints, and the blood to clot, 
and turn more blue. | 

Bitter froſts do make all drinks to taſte more dead and flat. 

Cold maketh the arteries and fleſh more aſper and rough. 

Cold cauſes rheums and diſtillations by compreſſing the brain, and laxes by 
like reaſon. 

Cold increaſes appetite in the ſtomach, and willingneſs to ſtir. 

Cold maketh the fire to ſcald and ſparkle. WRT 

Paracelſus reporteth, that if a glaſs of wine be ſet upon a terras in a bitter 
froſt, it will leave ſome liquor unfrozen in the center of the glaſs, which ex- 
celleth ſp:ritus uini drawn by fire, 

Cold in Muſcovy, and the like countries, cauſes thoſe parts which are voideſt 
of blood, as the noſe, the ears, the toes, the fingers, to mortify and rot; ef 
cially if you come ſuddenly to fire, after you have been in the air abroad, they 
are ſure to moulder and diflolve. They uſe for remedy, as is ſaid, waſhing in 


' ſhow water. 


or overcome. 

So contrariwiſe at Nova Zembla, when they opened their door at times to 
go forth, he that opened the door was in danger to be overcome. 

The quantity of fiſh in the cold countries, Norway, etc. very abundant. 
The quantity of fowl and eggs laid in the cliffs in great abundance. 

In Nova Zembla they found no beaſt but bears and foxes, whereof the bears 
gave over to be ſeen about September, and the foxes began. 


Meat will keep from putrefying longer in froſty weather, than at other times. 


out ſalt. 


The nature of man endureth the colds in the countries of Scricfinnia, Biar- 
mia, Lappia, Iceland, Groenland; and that not by perpetual keeping in in ſtoves 


in the winter time, as they do in Ruſſia; but contrariwiſe, their chief fairs and 


the paſſages of waters, plaſhes, erc. 


A thaw after a froſt doth greatly rot and mellow the ground. 


8 NY cold-hurteth the eyes, and cauſeth blindneſs in many beaſts, as is 
reported. 


The cold maketh any ſolid ſubſtance, as wood, ſtone, metal, put to the fleſh, 
to cleave to it, and to pull the fleſh after it, and ſo put to any cloth that is moiſt. 
Vol. I. | 48 Cold 


In Iceland they keep fiſh, by expoſing it to the cold, from putrefying with- 
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DE CALORE ET FRIGORE. 

Cold maketh the pilage of beaſts more thick and long, as foxes of Muſcoyy 
ſabels, etc. "yy | 

Cold maketh the pilage of moſt beaſts incline to grayneſs or whiteneſs, 23 
Foxes, bears; and ſo the plumage of fowls; and maketh alſo the creſts of cocks 
and their feet white, as 1s reported. C91 2 

Extreme cold will make nails leap out of the walls, and out of locks, and 
the like. 

Extreme cold maketh leather to be ſtiff like horn. | 

In froſty weather the ſtars appear cleareſt and moſt ſparkling. 

In the change from froſt to open weather, or from open weather to frofts 
commonly great miſts. 

In extreme colds any thing never ſo little which arreſteth the air maketh it to 
congeal; as we ſee in cobwebs in windows, which is one of the leaſt and 
weakeſt threads that is, and yet drops gather about it like chains of pearl. 

So in froſts, the inſide of glaſs windows gathereth a dew ; Qi. if not more 
without. e e | ; 

2y. Whether the ſweating of marble and ſtones be in froſt, or towards rain, 
ll in time of froſt gathereth to a ſubſtance, as of tallow: and it is ſaid to 
ſparkle ſome time, ſo as it giveth a light in the dark. | 

The countries which lie covered with ſnow, have a haſtier maturation of all 
grain than in other countries, all being within three months, or thereabouts, 

2y. It is ſaid, that compoſitions of honey, as mead, do ripen, and are moſt 
pleaſant in the great colds. 

The froſts with us are caſual, and not tyed to any months, ſo as they are not 
merely cauſed by the receſs of the ſun, but mixed with ſome inferior cauſes, 
In the inland of the northern countries, as in Ruſſia, the weather for the three 
or four months of November, December, January, February, is conſtant, yz, 
clear and perpetual froſt, without ſnows or rains. 1 | 

There is nothing in our region, which, by approach of a matter hot, will 
not take heat by tranſition or excitation. 

There is nothing hot here with us, but is in a kind of conſumption, if it 
carry heat in itſelf; for all fired things are _ to conſume ; chafed things are 
ready to fire; and the heat of mens bodies needeth aliment to reſtore. 5 

The tranſition of heat is without any imparting of ſubſtance, and yet re- 
maineth after the body heated is withdrawn; for it is not like ſmells, 2 they 
leave ſome airs or parts; not like light, for that abideth not when the firſt body 
is removed; not unlike to the motion of the loadſtone, which is lent without 
adheſion of ſubſtance, for if the iron be filed where it was rubbed, yet it will 
draw or turn. | | 1 5 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS: 


Inquiſitions touching the compounding of metal. 


O make proof of the incorporation of iron with flint, or other ſtone: 
* For if it can be incorporated without over-great charge, or other incom- 
modity, the cheapneſs of the flint or ſtone, doth make the compound ſtuff 
profitable for divers uſes. The doubts my be three in number, 

Firſt, whether they will incorporate atall, otherwiſe than to a body that will 
not hold well together, but become brittle and uneven ? | 

Secondly, Although it ſhould incorporate well, yet whether the ſtuff will 
not be ſo ſtubborn as it will not work well with a hammer, whereby the charge 
in working will overthrow the cheapneſs of the material ? | 

Thirdly, Whether they will incorporate, except the iron and ſtone be firſt 
calcined into powder? And if not, whether the charge of the calcination will 
not eat out the cheapneſs of the material ? 

The uſes are moſt probable to be; firſt for the implements of the kitchen 


as ſpits, ranges, cobirons, pots, efc. then for the wars, as ordnance; portcul- 


liſes, grates, chains, etc. | | 

Note; the finer works of iron are not ſo probable to be ſerved with ſuch a 
ſtuff; as locks, clocks, ſmall chains, ere. becauſe the ſtuff is not like to be 
tough enough. 

For the better uſe, in compariſon of iron, it is like the ſtuff will be far lighter ; 
for the weight of iron to flint is double and a third part; and, ſecondly, it is 
like to ruſt not ſo eaſily, but to be more clean. 

The ways of trial are two : firſt, by the iron and ſtone of themſelves, wherein 
it muſt be enquired, what are the ſtones that do eaſilieſt melt. Secondly, with 
an additament, wherein brimſtone is approved to help to the melting of icon or 
ſteel. But then it muſt be conſidered, whether the charge of the additament 
will not deſtroy the profit. | 

It muſt be known alſo, what proportion of the ſtone the iron will receive 
to incorporate well with it, and that with once melting ; for if either the pro- 
portion be too ſmall, or that it cannot be received but piece-meal by ſeveral 
meltings, the work cannot be of value. | | 

To make proof of the incorporating of iron and braſs. For the cheapnefs 
of the iron in compariſon of the braſs, if the uſes may be ſerved, doth promiſe 
profit. The doubt will be, touching their incorporating ; for that it is approved, 
that iron will not incorporate, neither with braſs, nor other metals, of itielf, by 
ſimple fire: ſo as the enquiry muſt be upon the calcination, and the additament, 
and the charge of them. 

The uſes will be for ſuch things as are now made of braſs, and might be as 
well ſerved by the compound ſtuff ; wherein the doubts will be chiefly of the 
toughneſs, and of the beauty. | 

Firſt, therefore, if braſs ordnance could be made of the compound ſtuff, in 
reſpect of the cheapneſs of the iron, it would be of great uſe. 

The vantage which braſs ordnance hath over iron, is chiefly, as J ſuppoſe, 
becauſe it will hold the blow, though it be driven far thinner than the iron 
can be; whereby it ſaveth both in the quantity of the material, and in the charge 
and commodity of mounting and carriage, in regard, by reaſon of the thinneſs, 
3 L leſs weight: there may be alſo ſomewhat. in being not ſo eaſily 

er-heated. | 


Secondly, for the beauty. Thoſe things wherein the beauty or luſtre are 
| p | elteemed, 
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are, andirons, and all manner of images, and ſtatues, and col 

1 and the like. So as the doubt will be double for the beauty, the 
one, whether the colour will pleaſe ſo well, becauſe it will not be fo like gold 
as braſs? The other, whether it will poliſh ſo well? Wherein for the latter 
it is probable it will; for ſtee] yo are mote teſplendent than the like plates 
of braſs would be; and ſo is the glittering of a blade. And beſides, I take it, 
andiron braſs, which they call white braſs, hath ſome mixture of tin to he 

the luſtre. And for the golden colour, it may be by ſome ſmall mixture hy 
orpiment, ſuch as, they uſe to braſs in the yellow alchemy ; it will eaſily re- 
cover that which the iron loſeth. Of this the eye mult be the judge upon proof 
made. | | 

But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters, and the like, the beauty will na 
be ſo much reſpected, ſo as the compound ſtuff is like to pals. | | 

For the better uſe of the compound ſtuff, it will be ſweeter and cleaner than 
braſs alone, which yieldeth a ſmell or ſoilneſs; and therefore may be better for 
the veſſels of the kitchen and brewing. It will alſo be harder than braſs, where 
hardneſs may be required. | 

For the trial, the doubts will be two: firſt, the over-weight of braſs to. 
wards iron, which will make iron float on the top in the melting. This per. | 
haps will be holpen with the calaminar ſtone, which conſenteth ſo well with 
braſs, and, as I take it, is lighter than iron. The other doubt will be, the ſtiff. 
neſs and dryneſs of iron to melt; which muſt be holpen either by moiſtening 
the iron, or opening it. For the firſt, perhaps ſome mixture of lead will help. 
Which is as much more liquid than braſs, as iron is leſs liquid. The opening 
may be holpen by ſome mixture of ſulphur : ſo as the trials would be with braſs, 
iron, calaminar ſtone and ſulphur ; and then again with the ſame compoſition, 
and an addition of ſome lead; and in all this the charge muſt be conſidered, 
whether it eat not out the profit of the cheapneſs of iron ? 

There be two proofs to be made of incorporation of metals for magnificence 
and delicacy. The one for the eye, and the other for the ear. Statue-metal, 
and bell-metal, and trumpet-metal, and ſtring-metal ; in all theſe, though the 
mixture of braſs or copper ſhould be dearer than the braſs itſelf, yet the pleaſure 
will advance the price to profit. 

' Firſt therefore for ſtatue-metal, ſee Pliny's mixtures, which are almoſt for- 
gotten, and conſider the charge. 


Try likewiſe the mixture of tin in large proportion with copper, and obſerve 
the colour and beauty, it being poliſhed. But chiefly let proof be made of the 
incorporating of copper or braſs with glaſs-metal, for that is cheap, and is like 
to add a great glory and ſhining. | | 

For bell-metal. Firſt, it is to be known what is the compoſition which is 
now in uſe. Secondly, it is probable that it is the dryneſs of the metal that 
doth help the clearneſs of the ſound, and the moiſtneſs that dulleth it: and 
therefore the mixtures that are probable, are ſteel, tin, glaſs-metal. 

For ſtring- metal, or trumpet-metal, it is the ſame reaſon ; fave that glaſs- 
metal may not be uſed, becauſe it will make it too brittle; and trial may be 
made with mixture of filver, it being but a delicacy, with iron or braſs. 

To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in equal quantity, or 
with two parts filver, and one part tin, and to obſerve whether it be of equal 
beauty and luſtre with pure filver ; and alſo whether it yield no ſoilineſs more 
than ſilver ? And again, whether it will endure the ordinary fire which belong- 
eth-to chafing-diſhes, poſnets, and ſuch other filver veſſels? And if it do not 
endure the fire, yet whether by ſome mixture of iron it may not be made more 
fixt? For if it be in beauty, and all the uſes aforeſaid, equal to filver, it were 
a thing of ſingular profit to the ſtate, and to all particular perſons, to change 
ſilver plate or veſſel into the compound ſtuff, being a kind of ſilver electre, and 

to turn the reſt into coin. It may be alſo queſtioned, whether the compound 
ſtuff will receive gilding as well as ſilver, and with equal luſtre? It is to be 


noted, that the common allay of ſilver coin is braſs, which doth diſcolour more, 
and is not ſo neat as tin. | T1 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS. 


ings of metals within other metals, in ſuch fort as they can never 

2 4 thing of great profit. For if a quantity of ſilver can be ſo buried 

: old, as it will never be reduced again, neither by fire; nor parting waters, 

1 otherways: and alſo that it ſerve all uſes as as pure gold, it is in ef- 

ſect all one, as if ſo much ſilver were turned into gold; only the weight will 

diſcover it: yet that taketh off but half of the profit; for gold is not fully double 
weight to ſilver, but gold is twelve times price to filver. 

The burial muſt be by one of theſe two ways, either by the ſmallneſs of the 
proportion, as perhaps fifty to one, which will be but —— gains in fifty 
ſhillings: or it muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the filver, never 
# be reſtored or vapoured away, when it is 7 >a into ſuch a maſs of 
gold; for the leſs quantity is ever the harder to ſever: and for this, purpoſe _ 
iron is the likeſt, or coppel ſtuff, upon which the fire hath no power of con- 

tion. | 7 
* making of gold ſeemeth a thing ſcarcely poſſible; becauſe gold is the 
heavieſt of metals, and to add matter is impoſſible: ànd again, to drive metals 
into a narrower room than their natural extent beareth, is a condenſation hardly 
to be expected. But to make ſilver ſeemeth more eaſy, becauſe both quick- 
filver and lead are weightier than ſilver; ſo as there needeth only fixing, and 
not condenſing. The degree unto this that is already known, is infuſing of 
quick-filver in a parchment, or otherwiſe, in the midſt of molten lead when it 
cooleth ; for this ſtupifieth the . ar ap that it runneth no more. This trial 
is to be advanced three ways. Firſt, by iterating the melting of the lead, to 
ſee whether it will not make the quick-ſilver harder and harder. Secondly, to 
put realgar hot into the midſt of the quick-filver, whereby it may be condenſed, 
as well from within as without. Thirdly, to try it in the midſt of molten iron, 
or molten ſteel, which is a body more gn to os 8 14 * 7 * lead. 

It may be alſo tried, by incorporating er „or uſt, by 

— into the quick- ſilver, and fo to proceed to the er Wt 
Upon glaſs, four things would be put in proof. The firſt, means to make 

the glaſs more cryſtalline. The ſecond, to make it more ſtrong for falls, and for 
fire, though it come not to the degree to be malleable. The third; to make it 
coloured by tinctures, comparable to or exceeding precious ſtones. The fourth, 
to make a compound body of glaſs and galletyle, that is, to have the colour milky 
like a chalcedon, being a ſtuff between a porcelane and a glaſs. | 

For the firſt ; it is good firſt to know exactly the ſeveral materials whereof the 

glaſs in uſe is made ; window-glaſs, Normandy and Burgundy, ale-houſe glaſs, 

Engliſh drinking-glaſs: and then thereupon to conſider what the reaſon is of the 
coarſeneſs or clearneſs; and from thence to riſe to a conſideration how to make 
ſome additaments to the coarſer materials, to raiſe them to the whiteneſs and 
cryſtalline ſplendour of the fineſt. | | 

For the ſecond ; we ſee pebbles, and ſome. other ſtones, will cut as fine as 
cryſtal, which if they will melt, may be a mixture for glaſs, and may make it 
more tough and more cryſtalline. Beſides, we ſee metals wall vitrify ; and perhaps 
ſome portion of the glaſs of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot of ordinary glaſs- 
metal, will make the whole maſs more tough. | 

For the third; it were good to have of coloured window-glaſs, ſuch as is 
coloured in the pot, and not by colours-------- 

It is to be knownof what ſtuff galletyle is made, and how the colours in it are 
varied; and thereupon to conſider how to make the mixture of glaſs- metal and 
them, whereof I have ſeen the example. | | 

Enquire what be the ſtones that do eaſilieſt melt. Of them take half a pound, 
and of iron a pound and half, and an ounce of brimſtone, and ſee whether they 
will incorporate, being whole, with a ſtrong fire. If not, try the ſame quantities 
calcined : and if they will incorporate, make a plate of them, and burnith it as 
they do iron. | 

Take a pound and a half of braſs, and half a pound of iron; two ounces of 
the calaminar ſtone, an ounce and a half of brimſtone, an ounce of lead; calcine 


they make; and if they incorporate, make a plate of it 
burniſhed, | 
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Take of copper an ounce and a half, of tin an ounce, and melt them together 
and make a plate of them burniſhed. , 

Take of copper an ounce and a half, of tin an ounce, of glaſs-metal half an 
ounce ; ſtir them well in the boiling, and if they incorporate, make a plate of 
them burniſhed. ; 

Take of copper a pound and a half, tin four ounces, braſs two ounces ; male 
2 plate of them burniſhed. ? 

"Take of ſilver two ounces, tin half an ounce ; make a little ſay-cup of it, and 

burniſh it. 

To enquire of the materials of every of the kind of glaſſes, eoarſer and finer, 
and of the proportions. | | 

Take an equal quantity of glaſs-metal, of ſtone calcined, and bring a pattery, 

Take an ounce of vitrified metal, and a pound of ordinary glaſs-metal, and ſee 
whether they will incorporate, and bring a pattern. : 

Bring examples of all coloured glaſſes, and learn the ingredients whereby they 
are coloured. . 


Enquire of the ſubſtance of galletyle. 
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QUESTIONS touching MINERALS 


The Lord Bacon's queſtions, with Dr. Meveszr.s folutions, 


Concerning the compounding, incorporating, or union of metals or minerals, 
Which ſubje is the firſt letter of his Lordſhip's Alphabet. 


IT H what metals gold will incorporate by ſimple colliquefaction, and 
\ y with what not? And in what quantity it will incorporate; and what 
kind of body the compound makes? 

Gold with filver, which was the ancient elefrum: gold with quick-filver: gold 
with lead: gold with copper: gold with braſs: gold with iron: gold with tin. 

So likewiſe of ſilver: ſilver with quick-filver : filver with lead: ſilver with cop- 

; per: filver with braſs: filver with iron: ¶ Plinius ſecund. lib. xxxiii. g. Miſcuit 
Je dienario triumvir Antonius ferrum) ſilver with tin. | | 

So likewiſe of quick- ſilver: quick-filver with lead: quick-filver with copper: 
quick-ſilver with braſs : quick- ſilver with iron: quick-filver with tin. | 

So of lead: lead with copper: lead with braſs : lead with iron: lead with tin. 
Plin. xxxiv. 9. 

So of copper: copper with braſs: copper with iron: copper with tin. 

So of braſs: braſs with iron : braſs with tin. | 

So of iron: iron with tin. 

What be the compound metals that are common and known ? And what are 
the proportions of their mixtures? As, 

Latten of braſs, and the calaminar ſtone. 

Pewter of tin and lead. 

Bell-metal of etc. and the counterfeit plate, which they call alchemy. 

The decompoſites of three metals or more, are too long to enquire of, except 
there be ſome compoſitions of them already obſerved. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, whether any two metals, which will not mingle of 
themſelves, will mingle with the help of another ; and what. 

What compounds will be made of metal with ſtone and other foſſils; as latten 
is made with braſs and the calaminar ſtone ; as all the metals incorporate with 
vitriol ; all with iron powdered; all with flint, etc. 

Some tew of theſe would be inquired of, to diſcloſe the nature of the reſt. 


Whether metals or other foſfils will incorporate with molten glaſs, and what 
body it makes? 
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The quantity in the mixture would be well conſidered ; for ſome ſmall quan- 


. ill incorporate, as in the allays of gold and filver coin. 
( e body, three thing are chiefly to be obſerved : the colour ; 
the Agility or pliantneſs; the volatility or fixation, compared with the ſimple 
IC preſent uſe or profit, this is the rule: conſider the price of the two ſimple 
bodies; conſider again the dignity of the one above the other in uſe; then ſee if 
you can make a compound, that will fave more in price, than it will loſe in dignity 
p ſe. | | | 
. ho fir example ; conſider the price of braſs ordnance ; conſider again the price 
of iron ordnance, and then conſider wherein the braſs ordnance doth excel the 
iron ordnance in uſe: then if you can make a compound of braſs and iron that 
will be near as good in uſe, and much cheaper in price, then there Is profit both 
to the private, and the common-wealth. S0 of gold and ſilver, the price is double 
of twelve: the dignity of gold above ſilver is not much, the ſplendour is alike, 
and more pleaſing to ſome eyes, as in cloth of ſilver, filvered rapiers, etc. The 
main dignity is, be. gold bears the fire, which ſilver doth not: but that is an ex- 
cellency in nature, but it is nothing at all in uſe; for any dignity in uſe I know 
none, but that ſilvering will ſully and canker more than gilding; which if it 
might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, there is profit: and I do ſome- 
what marvel, that the latter ages have loſt the ancient elecirum, which was a 
mixture of filver with gold : whereof I conceive there may be much uſe, both in 
coin, plate, and gilding. | | 

It is to be noted, that there is in the verſion of metals impoſſibility, or at leaſt 
great difficulty, as in making of gold, filver, copper. On the other fide, in the 
adulterating or counterfeiting of metals, there 1s deceit and villainy. But it ſhould 
ſcem there is a middle way, and that is by new compounds, if the ways of incor- 
porating were well known. : 3 GER 

What incorporation or imbibition metals will receive from vegetables, without 
being diſſolved in their ſubſtance : as when the armourers make their ſteel more 
—_— and pliant, by aſperſion of water or juice of herbs ; when gold being grown 
ſomewhat churliſh by recovering, is made more pliant by throwing in ſhreds of 
tanned leather, or by leather oiled. | 

Note ; that in theſe and the like ſhews of imbibition, it were good to try by 
the weights, whether the weight be increaſed, or no; for if it be not, it is to 
be doubted that there is no imbibition of ſubſtance, but only that the application 
of that other body doth diſpoſe and invite the metal to another poſture of parts, 
than of itſelf it would have taken. 2 

After the incorporation of metals by ſimple colliquefaction, for the better diſ- 
covery of the nature, and conſents and diſſents of metals, it would be likewiſe tried 
by incorporating of their diſſolutions. What metals being diſſolved in ſtron 


waters will incorporate well together, and what not? Which is to be cod 
particularly, as it was in colliquefactions. 


There is to be obſerved in thoſe diſſolutions which will not eaſily incorporate, 


what the effects are: as the bullition; the precipitation to the bottom; the eja- 
culation towards the top ; the ſuſpenſion in the midſt; and the like. 

Note; that the diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters may hinder the incor- 
poration, as well as the diſſents of the metals themſelves; therefore where the 


 menſirua are the ſame, and yet the incorporation followeth not, you may conclude 


the diſſent is in the metals; but where the menſtrua are ſeveral, not ſo certain. 


Dr. Meverell's anſwers to the foregoing queſtions, concerning the compounding, in- 
corporating, or union of metals and minerals. 


'S OLD will incorporate with filver in any proportion. Pin. lib. xxxiii. cap. 4. 
Omni auro ingſt argentum vario pondere; alibi dena, alibi nona, alibi oftava 

parte----Ubicunque quinta argenti portio invenitur, electrum vocatur. The body 

remains fixt, ſolid, and coloured, according to the proportion of the two metals. 


Gold 
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Gold with quick-ſilver eaſily mixeth, but the product is imperfectly fixed 
ſo are all other metals incorporate with mercury. 

Gold incorporates with lead in any proportion. 

Gold incorporates with copper in any proportion, the common allay. 

Gold incorporates with braſs in any proportion. And what is ſaid of copper 
is true of braſs, in the union of other metals. | 

Gold will not incorporate with iron. 

Gold incorporates with tin, the ancient allay, Iſa. i. 25. "y 

What was ſaid of gold and quick-filver, may be ſaid of quick-filver and the 
reſt of metals. | | * * 

Silver with lead in any proportion. 

Silver incorporates with copper. Pliny mentions ſuch a mixture for rium. 
phales flatuae, lib. xxxiii. g. Miſcentur argento, tertia pars aeris Cyprii tenuiſim, 
ou coronarium vocant, et ſulphuris vivi quantum argenti. The lame is true of 

raſ: 


and 


4 owe 
* 


Silver incorporates not with iron. Wherefore I wonder at that which Pliny 
hath, lib. xxxiii. g. Miſcuit denario triumuir Antonius ferrum. And what | 
ſaid of this is true in the reſt; for iron incorporateth with none of them. 

Silver mixes with tin. 

Lead incorporates with * Such a mixture was the pot-metal whereof 
Pliny ſpeaks, /ib. xxxiv. 9. Ternis aut quaterms libris plumbi argentarii in cen- 
tenas aerts additis. 

Lead incorporates with tin. The mixture of theſe two in equal proportions, 
is that which was anciently called phumbum argentarium, Plin. lib. xxxiv. 17, 

Copper incorporates with tin. Of ſuch a mixture were the mirrors of the Ro- 
mans. Plin. Argue ut omnia de ſpeculis peragantur hoc loco, opti ma apud majores 
erant Brundufina, flanno et aere miſtis. Lib. xxxili. . | 


Compound metals now in uſe. 
1. Fine tin. The mixture is thus: pure tin a thouſand pound, temper | 


fifty pounds, glaſs of tin three pounds. 
2. Coarſe pewter is made of fine tin and lead. Temper is thus made: the 


droſs of pure tin, four pound and a half; copper, half a pound. 


3. Braſs is made of copper and calaminaris. 8 

4. Bell- metal. Copper, a thouſand pound; tin, from three hundred to two 
hundred pound; braſs, a hundred and fifty pound. | 
F. Pot-metal, copper and lead. 

6. White alchemy is made of pan-braſs one pound, and arſenicum three 

7. Red alchemy is made of copper and auripigment. 
There be divers imperfe& minerals, which will incorporate with the metals: 
being indeed metals inwardly, but clothed with earths and ſtones : as pyritis, 
calaminaris, miſy, chalcitis, ſory, vitriolum. | 
| ues incorporate not with glaſs, except they be brought into the form of 
8. 
a Metals diſſolved. The diſſolution of gold and ſilver difagree, ſo that in their 
mixture there is great ebullition, darkneſs, and in the end a precipitation of a 
black powder. - 

The mixture of gold and mercury agree. | | 

Gold agrees with iron. In a word, the diffolution of mercury and iron agree 
with all the reſt. 


Silver and copper diſagree, and fo do filver and lead. Silver and tin agree. 


The ſecond letter of the croſi-row, touching the ſeparation of metals and minerals. 


QEPARATION is of three ſorts ; the firſt, is the ſeparating of the pure 
metal from the ore or droſs, which we call refining. The ſecond, is the 


drawing one metal or mineral out of another, which we call extracting. tid 
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pÞHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS: 


a or call « wit har ee will; which * we will call principiation. | 

1. For refining, we are to inquire of it according to the ſeveral metals; as 
gold, filver, etc. Incidently we are to enquire of the firſt ſtone, or ore, or ſpar, 
or marcaſite of metals ſeverally, and what kind of bodies they are, and of the 


degrees of richneſs. Alſo we are to enquire of the means of ſeparating, whether 


by fire, parting wafers, or otherwiſe. Alſo for the manner of refining, you are 
to ſee how you can multiply the heat, or haſten the opening, and ſo fave the 
in the fining. | 

The means of his in three manners; that is to ſay, in the blaſt of the fire; 
in the manner of the furnace, to multiply heat by union and reflexion ; and by 
ſome additament, or medicines which will help the bodies to open them the 

ner. | | 
* the quickning of the blaſt, and the multiplying of the heat in the fur- 
nace, may be the ſame for all metals; but the additaments muſt be ſeveral, 
according to the nature of the metals. Note again, that if you think that 
multiplying of the additaments in the ſame proportion that you multiply the 
ore, the work will follow, you may be deceived: for quantity in the paſſive 
will add more reſiſtance, than the — quantity in the active will add force. 

2. For extracting, you are to enquire what metals contain others, and like- 
wiſe what not; as lead, filver ; copper, ſilver, etc. 

Note, although the charge of extraction ſhould exceed the worth, yet that 
is not the matter: for at leaſt it will diſcover nature and poſſibility, the other 
may be thought on afterwards. 

We are likewiſe to enquire what the differences are of thoſe metals which 
contain more or leſs other metals, and how that agrees with the poorneſs or rich- 
neſs of the metals or ore in themſelves. As the fad that contains moſt ſilver 
is accounted to be more brittle, and yet otherwiſe poorer in itſelf. 

3. For principiation, I cannot affirm whether there be any ſuch thing or not; 
and I think the chemiſts make too much ado about it: but howſoever it be, 
be it ſolution or extraction, or a kind of converſion by the fire; it is diligently 
to be enquired what falts, ſulphur, vitriol, mercury, or the like fimple bodies 
are to be found in the ſeveral metals, and in what quantity. | 


Dr. Meverel's anſwers to the foregoing queſtions, touching the ſeparations f 
metals and minerals. 


1. F OR the means of ſeparating. After that the ore is waſhed, or cleanſed 
from the earth, there is nothing ſimply neceſſary, fave only a wind- furnace 

well framed, narrow above and at the hearth, in ſhape oval, ſufficiently fed with 
char-coal and ore, in convenient proportions. | Aly 

For additions in this firſt ſeparation, I have obſerved none; the droſs the mi- 
neral brings being ſufficient. The refiners of iron obſerve, that that iron-ſtone 
is hardeſt to melt, which is fulleſt of metal, and that eaſieſt which hath moſt 
droſs. But in lead, and tin, the contrary is noted. Yet in melting of metals, 
when they have been calcined formerly by fire, or ſtrong-waters, there is good 
uſe of additaments, as of borax, tartar, armoniack, and falt-petre. | 

2, In extracting of metals. Note, that lead and tin contain filver. Lead 
and ſilver contain gold. Iron contains braſs. Silver is beſt ſeparated from lead 
by the teſt. So gold from ſilver. Yet the beſt way for that is aqua regia. 
3. For principiation. I can truly and boldly affirm, that there are no ſuch 
principles as fal, ſulphur, and mercury, which can be ſeparated from any perfect 
metals. For every part ſo ſeparated, may eafily be reduced into perfect metal 
without ſubſtitution of that, or thoſe principles which chemiſts imagine to be 
wanting. As ſuppoſe you take the falt of lead ; this falt, or as ſome name it, 
ſulphur, may be turned into perfect lead, by melting it with the like quantity 
of lead which contains principles only for itielf. 

I acknowledge that there is quick-filver and brimſtone found in the imperfect 
minerals: but thoſe are nature's remote materials, and not the chemiſt's prin- 

Vor. I. 4 U | ty | ciples, 
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FAYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS. 
&vſes. As if you diffolve antimony by aqua regia, there will be real brimſto 
3 u * water: as appears by the colour of the fire when it — 
and by the ſmell. 


The third letter of the croſs-row, touching the variation of metals into vera! | 
ſhapes, e 7 natures, the particulars whereof follow : F 


1 2 NCTURE: turning to ruſt: calcination: ſublimation: precipitation: 
amalgamatizing, or turning into a ſoft body: vitrification : opening or gi, 
ſolving into liquor : ſproutings, or branchings, or arboreſcents : induration ang 
mollification : making tough or brittle : volatility and fixation: tranſmutation, 
or verſion. ' | T1501 
For tincture ; it is to be enquired how metal may be tinged through and 
through, and with what, and into what colours; as tinging ſilver yellow, tinging 
copper white, and dies red, green, blue; eſpecially with keeping the Juſtce, 
Item, tincture of 'glafles. | 
Item, tincture of marble, flint, or other ſtone. 
For turning into ruſt, two things are chiefly to be enquired ; by what cor. 
roſives it is done, and into what colours it turns; as lead into white, which they 
call ceruſs; iron into yellow, which they call crocus martis; quick ſilver into 
vermilion; braſs into green, which they call verdigriſe. | . 
For calcination; how every metal is calcined, and into what kind of body, 


and what is the exquiſiteſt way of calcination. 


For ſublimation ; to enquire the manner of ſubliming, and what metals en- 
dure ſubliming, and what body the ſublimate makes. | 

For precipitation likewiſe ; by what ſtrong water every metal will precipitate, 
and with what additaments, and in what time, and into what body, 

So for amalgama ; what metals will endure it, what are the means to do it, 
and what is the-manner of the body. 

For vitrification likewiſe ; what metals will endure it, what are the means 
to do it, into what colour it turns; and farther, where the whole metal is turned 
into glaſs, and where the metal doth but hang in the glaſſy parts; alſo what 
weight the vitrified body bears, compared with the crude body; alſo becauf: 
vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, what vitrification will admit 
of turning back again, and what not. | 

For diſſolution into liquor, we are to enquire what is the proper menſtruum 
to diſſolve any metal, and in the negative, what will touch upon the one, and 
not upon the other, and what ſeveral menſtrua will diſſolve any metal, and 
which moſt exactly. Tem, the proceſs or motion of the diſſolution, the man- 
ner of riſing, boiling, vapouring more violent, or more gentle, cauſing much 
heat or leſs. Jem, the quantity or charge that the ſtrong water will bear, and 
then give over. Item, the colour into which the liquor will turn. Above all 
it is to be enquired, whether there be any menſtruum to diſſolve any metal that 
is not fretting, or corroding ; and openeth the bedy by ſympathy, and not by 
mordacity, or violent penetration. | | 

For ſprouting or branching, though it be a thing but tranſitory, and a kind 
of iyy or pleaſure, yet there is a more ſerious uſe of it; for that it diſcovereth 
the delicate motions of ſpirits, when they put forth and cannot get forth, like 
unto that which is in vegetables. 55 
For induration, or mollification ; it is to be enquired what will make metals 
harder and harder, and what will make them ſofter and ſofter. And this en- 
quiry tendeth to two ends: *firſt, for uſe; as to make iron ſoft by the fire makes 
it malleable. Secondly, becauſe induration is a degree towards fixation, and 
mollification towards volatility ; and therefore the enquiry of them will give light 
towards the other. 9 | 

For tough and brittle, they are much of the fame kind, but yet worthy of 
an enquiry apart, eſpecially to join hardneſs with toughneſs, as making glas 
malleable, erc. and making blades ſtrong to reſiſt and pierce, and yet not caly 
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For volatility. and fixation. It is a principal branch to be enquired: the ut- 
moſt degree of fixation is that whereon no fire will work, nor ſtrong. water 
joined with fire, if there be any ſuch fixation poſſible. The next is, when fire 
fimply will not work without ſtrong waters. The next is by the teſt. The 
next is when it will endure fire not blown, or ſach a ſtrength of fire. The next 
is when it will not endure, but yet is malleable. The next is when it is not 
malleable, but yet is not fluent, but ſtupified. So of. volatility, the utmoſt de- 
gree is when it will fly away without returning. The next. is when it will fly 
up, but with eaſe return. The next is when it will fly upwards over the helm 
by a kind of exſufflation without vapouring. The next is when it will melt 
though not riſe. The next is when it will ſoften though not melt. Of all 
theſe diligent enquiry is to be made in ſeveral metals, eſpecially of the more 
extreme degrees. 

For tranſmutation or verſion. If it be real and true, it is the fartheſt part of 
art, and would be well diſtinguiſhed, from extraction, from reſtitution, and from 
adulteration. I hear much of turning iron into copper; I hear alſo of the growth 
of lead in weight, which cannot be without a converſion of tome body into lead: 
but whatſoever is of this kind, and well expreſſed, is diligently to be enquired 
and ſet down. 


metals and minerals. 


1. FOR tinctures, there are none that I know, but that rich variety which 

L ſprings from mixture of metals with metals, or imperfect minerals. 

2. The imperfect metals are ſubject to ruſt, all of them av mercury, which 
is made into vermilion by ſolution, or calcination. The reſt are ruſted by any 
falt, four, or acid water. Lead into a white body called ceru/ſa. Iron into a 
pale red called ferrugo. Copper is turned into green, named gerugo, des viride. 
Tin into white : but this is not in uſe, neither hath it obtained a name. 

The Scriptures mention the ruſt of gold, but that is in regard of the allay. 

3. Calcination. All metals may be calcined by ſtrong waters, or by admixtion 
of falt, ſulphur, and mercury. The imperfect metals may be calcined by con- 
tinuance of ſimple fire; iron thus calcined is called crocus martis. | 

And this is their beſt way. Gold and ſilver are beſt calcined by mgrcpry. 
Their colour is grey. $4 calcined is very red. Copper duſky rcd. 

4. Metals are ſublimed by joining them with mercury or ſalts. As ſilver with 
mercury, gold with ſal armoniac, mercury with vitriol. | 

5. Precipitation is, when any metal being diſſolved into a ſtrong water, is 
beaten down into a powder by ſalt water. The chiefeſt in this kind is oil of 
tartar. | j 

6. Amalgamation, is the joining, or mixing of mercury with any other of 
the metals. The manner is this in gold, the reſt are anſwerable: take fix parts 
of mercury, make them hot in a crucible, and pour them to one part of gold 
made red hot in another crucible, ſtir theſe well together that they may incor- 
porate ; which done, caſt the maſs into cold water and waſh it. This is called 
the amalgama of gold. 5 
7. For vitrification, All the imperfect metals may he turned by ſtrong fire 
into glaſs, except mercury; iron into green; lead into yellow; braſs into be ; 
tin into pale yellow. For gold and filver, I hahe not known them vitrified, 
except 1 with antimony. Theſe glaſſy s may be reduced. into \ 


* 


form of mineral bodies. | 
8. Diſſolution. All metals without exception may be diſſolved. | 
I.) Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or vitriolated water; yea, by com- 
mon water, if it be firſt calcined with ſulphur. It diſſolves in agua fortis, with 
great ebullition and heat, into a red liquor, ſo red as blood. | 
2 + Y Lead is fitteſt diſſolved in vinegar, into a pale yellow, making the vinegar 
ery ſweet. . ö 
3.) Tin is beſt diſſolved with diſtilled ſalt - water. It retains the colour of che 
menſiruum. 8 4. Copp® 
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ſtone as hard or harder than the pebble itſelf. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS. 


4.) Copper diſſolves as iron doth, in the ſame liquor into a blue, 
5.) Silver hath its proper menſiruum, which is aqua fortis. The colour is 
green, with great heat and ebullition. ; . 

6.) Gold is diſſolved with aqua regia, into a yellow liquor, with little hea 
ebullition. | 

7.) Mercury is diſſolved with much heat and boiling, into the ſame liquor 
which gold and ſilver are. It alters not the colour of the menſtruum. 0 

Note. Strong waters may be charged with half their weight of fixed metals 
and equal of mercury; if the workman be ſkilfuuu. , 

9. Sprouting: This is an accident of diffolution. For if the menſtraum be 
overcharged, then within ſhort time the metals will ſhoot into certain cryſtals, 

10. For induration, or mollification, they depend upon the quantity of gy.3 
mercury and ſulphur. I have obſerved little of them, neither of toughneſ⸗ 
nor brittleneſs. 2 

11. The degrees of fixation and volatility I acknowledge, except the two ut. 
moſt, which never were obſerved. | 

12. The queſtion of tranſmutation is very doubtful. Wherefore I refer your 
honour to the fourth tome of Theatrum chymicum : and there, to that tract which 
is entituled Diſquifitio Heliana ; where you ſhall find full ſatisfaction, 


" 


t or 


The fourth letter of the croſi- rom, touching reſtitution. 


IRST, therefore, it is to be enquired in the negative, what bodies will never 
return, either by their extreme fixings, as in ſome vitrifications, or by extreme 
volatility. F : 

It is alſo to be enquired of the two means of reduction; and firſt by the fire, 
which is but by congregation of homogeneal parts. 

The ſecond is, by drawing them down by ſome body that hath conſent 
with them. As iron draweth down copper in water; gold draweth quick-filver 
in vapour; whatſoever is of this kind, is very diligently to be enquired. 

Alſo it is to be inquired what time, or age, will reduce without help of fire 
or body. 

Alſo it is to be enquired what gives impediment to union or reſtitution, which | 
is ſometimes called mortification; as when quick-ſilver is mortified with turpen- 
tine, ſpittle, or butter. | 

Laſtly, it is to be enquired, how the metal reſtored, differeth in any thirg 
from the metal rare : as whether it become not more churliſh, altered in colour, 
or the like. | 


Dr. Meverel's anſwers touching the reſtitutions of metals and minerals. 


Waste is chiefly effected by fire, wherein if they ſtand and nele, 
the imperfect metals vapour away, and ſo do all manner of ſalts which ſe- 
parated them in minimas partes before. 
Reduction is ſingularly holpen, by joining ſtore of metal of the ſame nature 
with it in the melting. | 
Metals reduced are ſomewhat churliſh, but not altered in colour. 


The Lord VERUL AM's INQUISITION 


CONCERNING THE 
Ver fions, tranſmutations, multiplications, and effeftions of bodies. 


EARTH by fire is turned into brick, which is of the nature of a ſtone, and 
ſerveth for building, as ſtone doth : and the like of tile. Q. the manner. 
Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar uſed in the walls of Babylon, 
grows to an entire and very hard matter like a ſtone. | | 
In clay countries, where there is pebble and gravel, you ſhall find great ſtones, 
where you may ſee the pebbles or gravel, and between them a 2 of 
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There are ſome ſprings of water, wherein if you put wood, it wilt turn into 

the nature of ſtone : ſo as that within the water ſhall be ſtone, and that above 
e water continue wood. c ; r 

. The ſlime about the reins and bladder in man's body, turns into ſtone i and 

fone is likewiſe found often in the gall ; and ſometimes, though rarely, in vera 


2 what time the ſubſtance of earth in quarries aſketh to be turned into 
? | 8 | | 2 
*. as it ſeems, turneth into cryſtal, as is ſeen in divers caves,” where the 
| hangs in tillicidiis. | | 
es mer, .r bh the ſtalk of herbs, buried in quick-ſilver, whether it will not 
grow hard and ſtony. 

They ſpeak of a ſtone engendred in a toad's head. 

There was a gentleman, digging in his moat, found an egg turned into ſtone, 
the white and the yolk keeping their colour, and the ſhell gliſtering like a ſtone 
cut with corners. | 
Try ſome things put into the bottom of a well; as wood, or ſome ſoft ſub- 
ance : but let it not touch the water, becauſe it may not putrefy. 

They ſpeak, that the white of an egg, with lying long in the ſun, will turn ſtone. 

Mud in water turns into ſhells- of fiſhes, as in horſe muſcles, in freſh ponds, 
old and overgrown. And the ſubſtance is a wondrous fine ſubſtance, light and 
ſhining. 


A Syzecu touching the recovering of drowned mineral works. 


Prepared for the parliament (as Mr. Buſhel affirmed) by the Viſcount of St. Albans, 
| then lord high chancellor of England *. 


My lords and gentlemen, 7 : 
T HE king, my royal maſter, was lately (graciouſly) pleaſed to move fome 
diſcourſe to me concerning Mr. Sutton's hoſpital, and ſuch like worthy 

foundations of memorable piety : which humbly ſeconded by myſelf, drew his 
majeſty into a ſerious conſideration of the mineral treaſures of his own territories, 
and the practical diſcoveries of them by way of my philoſophical theory : which 
he then ſo well reſented, that, afterwards, upon a mature digeſtion of my whole 
defign, he commanded me to let your lordſhips underſtand, how great an incli- 
nation he hath to further ſo hopeful a work, .for the honour of his dominions, as 
the moſt probable means to relieve all the poor thereof, without any other ſtock 
or benevolence, than that which divine bounty ſhould confer on their own in- 
duſtries and honeſt labours, in recovering all ſuch drowned mineral works, as 
have been, or ſhall be therefore deſerted. | | 

And, my lords, all that is now deſired of his majeſty and your lordſhips, is n 
more than a gracious act of this preſent parliament to authorize them herein, 
adding a mercy to a munificence, which is, the perſons of ſuch ſtrong and able 
petty-felons, who, in true penitence for their crimes, ſhall implore his majeſty's 
mercy and permiſſion to expiate their offences by their aſſiduous labours in ſo 
innocent and hopeful a work. | | | 

For, by this unchangeable way (my lords) have I propoſed to erect the acade- 
mical fabrick of this iſland's Solomon's houſe, modelled in my New Atlantis. 
And I can hope (my lords) that my midnight ſtudies, to make our countries 
flouriſh and outvy European neighbours in myſterious and beneficent arts, have 
not ſo ingratefully affected your noble intellects, that you will delay or reſiſt his 
majeſty's deſires, and my humble petition in this benevolent, yea, magnificerit 
affair; ſince your honourable poſterities may be enriched thereby, and my ends 
are only to make the world my heir, and the learned fathers of my Solomon's 
houſe, the ſucceſſive and ſworn truſtees in the diſpenſation of this great ſervice, 
tor God's glory, my prince's magnificence, this parliament's honour, our. coun 
try's general good, and the propagation of my own memory. | 
* See Mr. Bee's extract, p. 18, 19. : 
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be the fitteſt of all men to effect this great work, for the ends and cauſes which! 


wet, weigheth fourteen ounces, fix drams and three quarters : the water weigh- 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS: ' 

And 1 may aſſure your lordſhips, that all my propoſals in order to this great 
architype, ſeemed fo rational and feaſible to my royal ſovereign our chifflian 
Solomon, that I thereby prevailed with his majeſty to call this honourable parlla. 
ment, to confirm and impower me in my own way of re by an act of the 
ſame, after his majeſty's more weighty affairs were conſidere in your wiſdoms yn 
both which he Jefires your lordſhips, and you gentlemen that are choſen as che 
patriots of your reſpective countries, to take ſpeedy care of: which done, I ſhall 
hot then doubt the happy iſſue of my undertakings in this deſign, whereby con- 
cealed treaſures, which now ſeem utterly loſt to mankind, ſhall be confined be. 
fo univerſal a piety, and brought into uſe by the induſtry of converted Peri. 
tents, whoſe wretched carcaſes the impartial laws have, or ſhall dedicate; 23 
untimely feaſts, to the worms of the earth, in whoſe womb thoſe deſerted 
mineral riches muſt ever lie buried as loſt abortments, unleſs thoſe be made the 
active midwives to deliver them. For, my lords, I humbly conceive them to 


have before expreſſed. 

All which, my lords, I humbly refer to your grave and ſolid judgments to 
conclude of, together with ſuch other aſſiſtances to this frame, as your own ora- 
culous wiſdom ſhall intimate, for the magnifying our Creator in his inſcrutable 
providence, and admirable works of nature. 


i 


Certain experiments made by the Lord Bacon about weight in air and water. hs 


A New ſovereign of equal weight in the air to the piece in braſs, overweigh- 
eth in the water nine grains: in three ſovereigns the difference in the water 
is but twenty four grains. | | 

The fame ſovereign overweigheth an equal weight of lead, four graing in 
the water, in braſs grains for gold: in three ſovereigns about eleven grains. 

The fame ſovereign overweigheth an equal weight of ſtones in the air, at leaſt 

ſixty five grains in the water : the grains being for the weight of gold, in brag 
weil. A 8 | | 

A glaſs filled with water weighing, in Troy weights, thirteen ounces and five 
drams, the glaſs and the water together weigheth ſeverally, viz. the water nine 
ounces and a half, and the glaſs four ounces and a dram. | 

A bladder weighing two ounces ſeven drams and a half, a pebble laid upon 
the top of the bladder makes three ounces ſix drams and a half, the ſtone weigh- 
eth ſeven drams. | Li | 7 

The bladder (as above) blown, and the ſame fallen, weigheth equal. 

A ſponge dry weigheth one ounce twenty ſix gran the ſame, ſponge being 


eth in ſeveral eleven ounces, one dram and a half, and the ſponge three ounces 
and a half, and three quarters of a dram. Firſt time. ” 

The ſponge and water together weigh fifteen ounces and ſeven drams: in ſevegal, 
the water weigheth eleven ounces and ſeven drams, and the ſponge three ounces 
ſeven drams and a half. Second time. | | 

Three ſovereigns made equal to a weight in filver in the air, differ in the water, 

For falſe weights, one beam long, the other thick. 1 
3 ſtick and thread weigh half a dram, and twenty grains, being laid in the 
ance. | 

The ſtick tied to reach within half an inch of the end of the beam, and fo 
much from the tongue, weigheth twenty eight grains; the difference is twenty 
o 0m © P'S Wha 

e ſame ſtick being tied to hang over the end of the beam an inch and a halt, 
weigheth half a dram and twenty four grains, exceeding the weight of the {aid 
Nick in the balance by four grains. | — 


. = 


is poſſible, weigheth only eight grains. oy] 
Two weights of gold being made equal in the air, and weighin g recall] WE 
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 ÞHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS. 
ws ne balance being put into the water, and the other hanging in the 

2 "© ee in the e ee only five drams and three grains, and 
abend of the weight in the air one dram and a half, and twenty ſeven grains. 
Y The ſame trial being made the ſecond time, and more'truly and exactly be- 
twixt gold and gold, weighing ſeverally (as above) and making a juſt and equal 
weight in the air, the one balance being put into the water the depth of five 
inches, and the other hanging in the air, the balance in the water weigheth only 
four drams, and fifty five grains, and abateth of the weight in the air two drams, 
and five grains. 1 1. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing ſeverally ſeven drams 
in the air, the balance in the water weigheth only four drams, and forty one grains, 
and abateth of the weight in the air two drams, and nineteen grains; the balance 
kept the ſame depth in the water as aboveſaid. 3 | 1 
he trial being made betwixt ſilver and ſilver, weighing ſeverally ſeven drams 
in the air, the balance in the water weigheth only four drams, and twenty five 
grains. So it abateth two drams, and thirty five grains; the ſame depth in the 
water obſerved. 127 2 : © 2i411Þ 

In iron and iron, weighing ſeverally each balance in the air ſeven drams, the 
balance in the water nb. only four drams, and eighteen grains; and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams, and forty two grains; the depth obſerve as 
above. 6 | | | 
In ſtone and ſtone, the ſame weight of ſeven drams equally in the air, the balance 
in the water weigheth only two drams, and twenty two grains ; and abateth of 
the weight in the air four drams, and thirty eight grains; the depth as above. 
In braſs and braſs, the ſame weight of ſeven drams in each balance, equal in 
the air, the balance in the water weigheth only four drams, and e, two grains; 
and abateth in the water two drams, and thirty eight grains; the depth obſerved: 
The two balances being weighed in air and water, the balance in the air 
over- weigheth the other in the water one dram, and twenty eight grains; the 
depth in the water as aforeſaid. eee 

if is a profitable experiment which ſheweth the weights of ſeveral bodies in 
compariſon with water. It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and other bottoms, 'and 
may help to ſhew what burthen in the ſeveral kinds they will bear. Was 


Certain ſudden thoughts of the Lord Bacon's, 3 
Set down by him under the title of EXPERIMENTS FoR PRoOFiT, 


Mock of leaves: muck of river, earth, and chalk: muck of eartli eloſed, 
both for ſalt-petre and muck : ſetting of wheat and peaſe: mending 
of crops by ſteeping of ſeeds: making peaſe, cherries, and ſtrawberries come 
early : ſtrengthening of grth for often returns of radiſhes, parſnips, turnips; etc. 
makin grep roots of onions, radiſhes, and other eſculent roots : ſowing' of ſeeds 
of trefoll: ſetting of woad : ſetting of tobacco, and taking away the rawns : 
grafting upon boughs of old trees: making of a haſty coppice : planting of 
okers in wet grounds: making of candles to laſt long : building of chimneys, 
furnaces, and ovens, to give Feat with leſs wood : fixing of logwood t other 
means to make yellow and green fixed: conſerving of oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, etc, all ſummer : recovering of pearl, coral, turcoiſe colour, by a 
| conſervatory of ſnow : ſowing of fenel : brewing with hay, haws, trefoil, broom, 
hips, bramble-berries, bines, wild thyme, inſtead of hops, thiſtles: multi- 
plying and drefling artichokes. ih 


Certain experiments of the Lord Bacox's, about the commixture of liquors only, not 
: +11 ſolids, without beat or agitation, but only by fimple compoſition and ſettling- 


| GP FRIT of wine mingled with common water, although it be much lighter 

than oil, yet ſo as if the firſt fall be broken, by means of a ſop, or otherwiſe, 
4t ſtayeth above and if it be once Wingieds it fe 

Tried with water coloured with ſaffron. n. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL REMAINS. . 
Spirit of wine mingled with common water, hath' a kind of *ctvuding, Au! 
motion ſhewing no ready commixture. Tried with ſaff ron. 
A dram of gold diflolved in aqua regrs, with a dram of copper iw c 2 
commixed, gave a green colour, but no viſible motion in the parts. Note, th, 
the diſſolution of the gold was, twelve parts water, to one part body: ang gf 702 
copper was, ſix parts water, to one part body. 1 
il of almonds commixed with ſpirit of wine, ſevereth, and the ſpirit of win 
remaineth on the top, and the oil in the bottom. WA VAN 117.08 uh 
Gold diſſolved commixed with ſpirit of wine, a dram of each, doth commix: 
and no other apparent alteration. | | 

„ diſſolved with gold diſſolved, a dram of each, doth turn to a 
mouldy liquor, black, and like ſmiths water. 
Note; the diſſolution of the gold was twelve parts water 227 ſfra, and one part 

metal: that of water was two parts, and one part metal. : 
Spirit of wine and quick-filver commixed, a dram of each, at the firſt ſhewed 
a white milky ſubſtance at the top, but ſoon after mingled. | 

Oil of vitriol commixed with oil of cloves, a dram of each, turneth into a req: 
dark colour; and a ſubſtance thick almoſt like pitch, and upon the firſt motion 
gathereth an extreme heat, not to be endured by tonch. | f 
_. Diſſolution of gold, and oil of vitriol commixed, a dram of each, gathereth # 
great heat at the firſt, and darkeneth the gold, and maketh a thick yellow, 

Spirit: of wine, and oil of vitriol, a dram of each, hardly mingle; the oil of 
vitriol going to the bottom, and the Feat of wine lying above in a milky ſubſtance. 
It gathereth alſo a great heat, and a ſweetneſs in the taſte. l 

Oil of vitriol, and diſſolution of quick-filver, a dram of each, maketh an 
extreme ſtrife, and caſteth up a very groſs fume, and after caſteth down a white 
kind of curds, or ſands; and on the top a flimith fubſtance, and gathereth a great 
heat. + | , | 

Oil of ſulphur, and oil of cloves commixed, a dram of each, turn into a thick 
and red coloured ſubſtance ; but no ſuch heat as appeared in the commixture with 
the oil of vitriol. 7 

Oil of petroleum, and ſpirit of wine, a dram of each, intermingle otherwiſe 

than by agitation, as wine and water do; and the petroleum remaineth on the 
top. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn into a mouldy ſubſtance, and 
gathereth ſome warmth ; there reſiding a black cloud in the bottom, and a mon- 
ſtrous thick oil on the top. | | 
Spirit of wine, and red wine vinegar, one ounce of each, at the firſt fall, one 
of them remaineth above, but by agitation they mingle. 

Oil of vitriol, and oil of almonds, one ounce of each, mingle not; but the oil 

of almonds remaineth above. | 

Spirit of wine and vinegar, an ounce of each, commixed, do mingle, with- 

out any apparent ſeparation, which might be in reſpect of the colour. 

Diſſolution of iron, and oil of vitriol, a dram of each, do firſt put a milky ſub- 
ſtance into the bottom, and after incorporate into a mouldy ſubſtance. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part ſpirit of wine, and two parts 
milk, coagulateth little, but mingleth ; and the ſpirit ſwims not above. 

Milk and oil of almonds mingled, in equal portions, do hardly incorporate, but 
the oil cometh above, the milk being poured in laſt; and the milk appearcth in 
ſome drops or bubbles. * 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a ſcruple, doth coagulate; the milk at the bot- 
tom, where the vitriol goeth. | . 

Diſſolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet almonds, do not commingle, 
the oil remaining on the top till they de ſtirred, and make the mucilage ſome- 
what more liquid. EZ. LE 

Diſſolution of gum tragacanth one ounce and a half; with half an ounce of 
ſpirit of wine being commixed by agitation, make the mucilage more thick. 

The white of an egg with ſpirit of wine, doth bake the egg into clots as if it 
began to poch. 2 
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One ounce of blood, one ounce of milk, do eaſily incorporate. 


of wine doth curdle the blood. 


One ounce of whey unclarified, one ounce of oil of vitriol, make no apparent - 
One ounce of blood, one ounce of oil of almonds, incorporate not, but the 
oil ſwims above. | | 
Three quarters of an ounce of wax being diſſolved upon the fire, and one ounce 
of oil of almonds put together and ſtirred, do not ſo incorporate, but that when it 
js cold, the wax gathereth and ſwims upon the top of the oil. EY 
One ounce of oil of almonds caſt into an ounce of ſugar ſeething, ſever pre- 
ſently, the ſugar ſhooting towards the bottom. 


A catalogue of bodies, attractiue and not attrattive, together with experimental 


obſervations about attraction. 


SE following bodies draw : amber, jet, diamond, ſapphire, carbuncle, 
the gem opale, amethyſt, br:/tollina, cryſtal, clear glaſs, glaſs of anti- 


mony, 2 a from mines, ſulphur, maſtick, hard ſealing-wax, the harder 
rolin, arſenick. = BY | | | 

Theſe following bodies do not draw: ſmaragd, achates, corneolus, pearl, jaſþis, 
chalcedonius, ala , porphyry, coral, marble, touchſtone, haemarites, or blood - 
ſtone ; ſinyris, ivory, bones, ebon-tree, cedar, on pitch, 'ſofter roſin, cam- 
phire, ga/banum, ammoniack, ſtorax, benjoin, 

Theſe bodies, gold, ſilver, braſs, iron, draw not, though never ſo finely poliſhed. 
In winter, if the air be ſharp and clear, ſal gemmeum, roch alum, and /apts 


oad-ſtone, aſpbaltum *. 


will draw. 


Theſe following bodies are apt to be drawn, if the maſs of them be ſmall : 
chaff, woods, leaves, ſtones, all metals leaved, and in the mine; earth, water, 


® The drawing of iron excepted. 
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| | | ”” Grains of vb. | | #1 


in, with water of orange-flowers, and a little tragacanth ; make them in, 
1 


| Taxz of deers ſuet one ounce, of myrrh fix grains, of ſaffron five grains, of 
bay-falt twelve grains, of Canary wine of two years old, a ſpoonful and a half 
Spread it on the inſide of your ſhirt, and let it dry, and then put it on. 


A purge familiar for opening the liver. 

Taxx rhubarb two drams, agarick trochiſcat one dram and a half, ſteep them 

in claret wine burnt with mace z take of wormwood one dram, K pit mn 

reſt, and make a maſs of pills, 3 an opening 
broth before it, with ſucoory, fenel, and roots, and a little of an Par 


| bare ant Wine far the ſpirits. ) #4 
 Taxs gold perfectly refined three ounces, quench it ſix or ſeven times in 
noon gen ape oor. enrniggote pry nd a 
pared three grains, ambergriſe grains, it ugh an hippocraſs bag, 
wherein _ is a dram of cinnamon groſs beaten, or, to avoid the dimming of 


the colour, of ginger. Take two ſpoonfuls of this to a draught of freſh claret 


wine. 
5 The preparing of ſalfron. 
Take fix grains of ſaffron, ſteeped in half parts of wine and roſe- water, and a 
quarter part vinegar ; then dry it in the ſun, 


Wine againſt adverſe melancholy, preſerving the ſenſes and the reaſon. | 
TAKE the roots of bugloſs well ſcraped and cleanſed from their inner pith, 
and cut them into ſmall ſlices ; ſteep them in wine of gold extinguiſhed ut ſupra, 
and add of nitre three grains, and drink it ut ſupra, mixed with freſh wine: the 


roots mult not continue ſteeped above a quarter of an hour; and they muſt be 
changed thrice. 


Breakfaſt preſervative againſt the gout and rbeums. 
T o take once in the month at leaſt, and for two days together, one grain of 
coſtoret in my ordinary broth. 5 wy 


4 The preparation of garlict. 
TAxkx garlick four ounces, boil it upon a ſoft fire in claret wine, for half an 


hour. Take it out and ſteep it in vinegar; whereto add two drams of cloves, 
then take it forth, and keep it in a glaſs for uſe. 


The artificial preparation of damaſk roſes for ſmell, 


TAKE roſes, pull their leaves, then dry them in a clear day in the hot ſun; 


then their ſmell will be as gone. Then cram them into an earthen bottle, ve 
dry and ſweet, and ſtop it very cloſe ;. they will remain in ſmell and colyur bot | 
freſher, than thoſe that are otherwiſe dried. Note, the firſt drying, and cloſe 
keeping upon it, preventeth all putrefaction, and the ſecond ſpirit cometh forth, 
made of the remaining moiſture not diſſipated. 5 

| 7b 
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* of Indian madiz half a pound,” grind it got tov ſmall, but to the ſineneſs 
'of Wo meal, ond then bolt and ſrarce it, that all the huſky part may be taken 
away. ake of eryng/um roots. threg'ounces; of dates as much, of ela two 
drams, of mace three drams, and brew them with ten ſhilling beer to the quan- 
' tity of four gallons : and this de, either by decocting them in a pottle of wort, 40 
be after mingled with the beer, being new tapped, or otherwiſe infuſe it in the 
new: beer in @ bag. | Uſe this Eanuliarty at meals. | 


' Taxes ſweet pomegranates, and ſtrain them lightly, not. preſſing the kernel, 
into a glaſs ; where put ſome little of the peel of a citron, and two or three cloves, 
and three grains of ambergriſe, and 9 deal of fine ſugar. It is to be drunk 


| lem . , Agoinkh all afperity and forrefattion of inward parts, and 
f ee le of Ou and — againſt the dryneſs age. 
Taxx creviſes very new, g. ſ. boil them well in claret wine; of them take 
only the thejls,- and rub them very clean, eſpecially on the inſide, that they may 
be thoroughly cleanſed from the meat. Then waſk them three or four times in 
freſh claret wine, heated: fill ing the wine, till all the fiſh-taſte be quite 
taken away. But in the wine-whereiu. waſhed, ſteep ſome tops of green 
roſemary ; then dry the pure ſhell thoroughly, and bring them to an exquiſite 
powder, Of this powder take three drams. Take alſo pearl, and ſteep them in 
vinegar twelve hours, and dry off the yinegar ; of this powder alſo three drams. 
Then put the ſhell powder and pearl powder together, and add to them of gin ger 
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e and of Nn ple, and them in ſpirit of 
wine (wherein fix grains of n have been diffolved) ſeven hours. Then upon 
a gentle heat, vapour away alt the ſpirit of wine, and dry the powder againſt the 
ſun without fire. Add to it of nitre one dram, of amber-grile one ſcruple and 
half; and ſo keep this powder for uſe in a clean glaſs. Then take a pottle of 
milk, and lice in it of freſh cucumbers, the inner pith only (the rind being pared 
off) four ounces, and draw forth a water by diſtillation. Take of claret wine a 
pint, and quench gold in it four tines. | 

9 the vw, . of 1. N of milk, take of each three ounces, of the 

wder one ſcruple, and drink it in the morning; ſtir up the powder when you 
Fink, and 114 | | a es: OA | 6 


— catahgue of aftringents, openers and cordials infirumental to 


5 WWW 8 
R ED roſe, cya Tray plantane, flower of pomegranate, mint, aloes 
well waſhed, i es, ſloes, agreſiia fraga, maſtich, myrrh, ſaffron, 
leaves of roſemary, rhubarb received by infuſiqn, cloves, ſervice-herries, corna, 
wortnwood, bole armeniack, ſealed earth, cinquefoil, tincture of ſteel, ſanguis 
draconis, coral, amber, quinces, ſpikenard, galls, alum, blood-ſtone, mummy, 
amomum, galangal, cypreſs, ivy, lum, houſleck, fallow, mullein, vine, oak- 
leaves, lignum alobs, red ſanders, mulberry, medlars, flowers of peach-trees, 
— 2 pears, palmule, yu of kernels, purſlain, acacia, laudanum, tra- 
84antn, thus alibani, comfrey, ſhepherds-purſe, pohgonium. 
Aringents (hath bot and cold) which carreborate the . and which confirm 
„ e refreſh fab o/ them as are looſe or languiſhing.. .. 
\Rogpmary, mint, _— with vinegar, cloves, cinnamon, cardamom, lign- 
1 roſe, myrtle, red ſanders, cotonea, red wine, chalybeat wine, five- finger 


lantane, apples of cypreſs, berberries, fag, ſervice-berries, cornels, 
rides, ſour pears, rambeſia. 


Aſtringents 


360 


Aſtringents, which by virtue of their glutinous ſubſtance reſtrain a flux, and 


MEDICAL REMAINS. 


Alringents flyptic, which by their Jiyptic virtue may ſtay fluxes. 

SLoes, 'acacia, rind of pomegranates infuſed, at leaſt three hours, the ſiyptic 

virtue not coming forth in leſſer time. Alum, galls, 3 ſallow, ſyrup of 
unripe quinces, balauſtia, the whites of eggs boiled in vinegar. £ 


Aftringents, which by their cold and earthy nature may ſtay the mation of the bumours | 


tending to a flux. 
SEALED earth, ſanguis draconis, coral, pearls, the ſhell of the fiſh dach. 


'ngents, which by the thickneſs of their ſubſtance fluff as it were the thin humgy, 
IP - ” xd oak Hay fluxes. | * 
Rice, beans, millet, cauls, dry cheeſe, freſh goats milk. 


| ſtrengthen the looſer parts. 

KARABE *, maſtich, podium, hartſhorn, frankincenſe, dried bulls piſtle, gum 
tragacanth. | h 
ringents purgative, which, having by their purgative or enpulſfue power th 

An, * the humours, — 2 them aftriftive virtue. bra 

RuvBaRs, efpecially that which is toaſted againſt the fire; myrobalanes, tar. 

tat, tamarinds — Indian fruit like green damaſcenes.) * 


Alringents which do very much fuck and dry ip the humours, and thereby ſy flux, 
Rus r of iron, crocus martis, aſhes of ſpices. 

Aftringents, which by their nature do dull the ſpirits, and lay aſleep the expulſre wir. 

Ls * | A gar mp ener gn, aloggFexrr Fx * 

LA DANMUNM, mithridate, diaſcordium, diacodium. 


Altringents, which by cheriſhin the firength of the parts, db comfort and confirm 
* | therr retentive power. | 

A ſtomacher of ſcarlet cloth : whelps, or young healthy boys, applied to the 
ſtomach: hippocratic wines, ſo they be made of auſtere materials. 


OPENERS. 


- Succoxry, endive, betony, liverwort, petroſelinum, ſmallage, aſparagus, roots 
of graſs, dodder, 2 of juncus odoratus, lacca, 5 cha- 
maepitys, fumaria, ſcurvy-graſs, eringo, nettle, ireos, elder, hyſſop, ariſtolaclia, 
gentian, caſus, fenel-root, maiden-hair, harts-tongue, daffodilly, aſarum, ſarſa- 
N ſaſſafras, acorns, abretonum, aloes, agaric, rhubarb infuſed, onions, gar- 
ick, bother, /quilla, ſow-bread, Indian nard, Celtic nard, bark of laurel tree, 
bitter almonds, holy thiſtle, camomile, gun-powder, ſows (millepedes) ammo- 
niac, man's urine, rue, park leaves (vitex) centaury, lupines, chamaedrys, coſtum, 
ammios, biſtort, camphire, daucus ſeed, Indian balſam, ſcordium, ſweet cane, 


galingal, agrimony. 
CoRDIALS. 


FLoweRs of baſil royal, fores caryophillati, flowers of bugloſs and borage, rind 
of citron, orange flowers, roſemary, and its flowers, ſaffron, muſk, amber, 
felum (4. e. nard: folum) balm-gentle, pimpernel, gems, gold, generous wines, 
fragrant apples, roſe, roſa moſchata, cloves, lign-aloes, mace, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
cardamom, galin gal vinegar, kermes berry, herba moſchata, betony, white ſan- 
ders, camphire, flowers of heliotrope, peny-royal, ſcordium, opium corrected, 
white pepper, naſturtium, white and red bean, caſlum dulce, dactylus, pine, fig, 

Perhaps he meant the fruit of Karobe, 5 * 


4 


MEPACAL REMAINS  ,, 36 

„ uinum malvaticum, ginger, kidneys, oiſters, creviſes (or river crabs) 
— 1 ra oil of ſweet a5 e 7 LA olkum, aſparagus, bulbous ropts, 
onions, gatlick, eruca,  daucus ſeed, rufe, Aer montanus, the ſmell of. muſk, 
cynethi odor, caraway ſecd. Cen fp s, aniſeed, pellitory, anointing of the 


os nk ol of cer, in which pelo hath Bren Boiled, cloves nth goat 
milk, olibanum. | [ | 'A ** 


* 
r 4 . * 
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AI extract by the Lord Bacon, for his ou uſe, out of the book Of the pro- + 
longation of life, together with ſome new advices in order to health. 


Noz in the week,” or at leaſt in the forthight, to take the water of 
O mithridate diſtilled, with three parts to one; of ſtrawberry water to alla) 

it; and ſome grains of nitre and ſaffron, in the morning between ſleeps. 

2. To continue my broth with nitre; but ts interchange it every other two 

days, with the juice of potnegranates expreſſed,” with a little cloves, and rind of 


* 


4. To order the taking of the maceration (4), as followeth: 


. 


made with barley, roſemary, thyme, and crefles. 
SOMETIMES to add to the maceration three grains of tartar, and two of. enula, 
to cut he more heavy and viſcous humaurs ; left rhubarb work only upon the 
lieg. eee. F CEA 4-4 + 2 viz 4 
7 o take ſometimes the oxymel before it, and ſometimes the Spaniſh honey 
ſimple. r | 

5 To take once in the month at leaſt, and for two days together, a grain 
and a half of caſtor in my broth, and breakfaſt. 
5. A cooling clyſtet to 4 uſed once a month, after the working of the ma- 
ceration is ſettled. | | | 
TAkx of barley water, in which the roots of bugloſs are boiled, three ounces, 
with two drams of red ſanders, and two ounces; of raiſins of the ſun, and one 
ounce of dactyles, and an ounce and a half of fat caricks; let it be ſtrained, 
and add to it an ounce and a half of ſyrup of violets: let a clyſter be made. 
Let this be taken (with veal) in the aforeſaid decoction. nnn 

6. To take every morning the fume of lign-aloes, roſemary and bays dried, 
which I uſe; but once in a week to add a little tobacco, without otherwiſe 
taking it in a pipe... : EE e a 
ſa, - 2 every day an hour ad affetus intentionales et Janos. Qi. de 
Particulari. : ; | 3 3 

: 8. To remember maſticatories for the mouth. . | 
9. Anp orange-flower- water to be ſmelt to, or ſnuffed "OE CY 
10. In the third hour, after the ſun is riſen, to take in air from ſome high 
and open place, with a ventilation of roſae moſchatae, and freſh violets; and to. 
ſtir the earth, with infuſion of wine and mint. iis 
4. 11. To uſe ale with a little enula campana, . carduus, germander, ſage, ange- 
lica ſeed, creſſes of a middle age, to beget a robuſt heat. | p- 
* 12, MiTuzivars thrice a yar. 


13. A BIT of bread dipt in vino dder ato, with Fyrüp of dry roſes, and a little 

amber, at going to bed. . 

14. NBvER'to keep the. body in the ſame. pbſture above half am hour at a 

time, 246K , ROT FO 
15. Four precepts. To break off .cuſtom. To ſhake off ſpirits ill diſpoſed; 

To meditate on youth. To do nothing againſt a man's genius. | 


16. SYRUP of quinces for the miouth of the ſtomach; Enquire concerning - 


* 


= 
- * 


K See the lord Bacon's life by avley, towards the end. 


(a) Vie. Of rhubarb infuſed b n + of itte Wing and a „ müngled togeth f bf ; or 
lf hour, once in fix or ſeven days. 95 g beer, Pr. K gether, for the ſpace o 
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mile, ſweet maxjoram, fenel, ſage, and a. little agua vitae. 


2" oitedin milk cl grow to pulp, Add in the end dram nod half of th 
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MEDICAL REMAINS: 


77. To,uſe once during ſupper time wine in which gold is quenctea. 
x4 To uſe anointing in the mornin Right with eit of almonds, with alt 


and ſaffron, and a gentle rubbing. 

19. ALE of the Lend inf of the vine of oak. | Fs 
20. METHUSALEM water, of pearls — oY crabs, and a little chalk. 
21. Alx of raiſins, dactyles, potatoes, pi 10s, , tragacanth, maſt. . 
22, Wins with ſwines fleſh, yy harts 1 5 — 1 — 
23. To drink the firſt cup at ſupper hot, and half an hour. before fur... 

ſomething hot and a N rer 
24. CHALYBEATS, four times a year. 6 | | 
25. PVL Ar ex #ri6us, once in two months, but after the maſs has been 

macerated in oil of almonds. | 
26. HxRoic deſires. ö . hoe. 

27. BATHING of the feet once in a month, with lye e ſale nigro, camo. 


— FTIR nM > », 


28, To provide always an apt breakfaſt, 

29. To beat the fleſh before roaſting of it. 

30. MACERATIONS in pickles. | | 

31. AGITATION. of beer by ropes, or in wheel-barrows. 

32. THAT diet is good which makes lean, and then renews. Conſider of 
the ways to effect it. 8 


- 
. 
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MEDICAL RECEIPTS of the lord BACON. 
Fes lordbifs uſual recipe for the Gout, 
To which be refers Nat. Hiſt. Cent. I. N. 60. P. 128. 


1. The foultts. 
AKE of manchet about three ounces, the crumb only, thin cut ; let it be 


** » A i... aac — Cs aa. 111 


powder of red roſes; of ſaffron ten grains; of oil of roſes an ounce; let it be 
Gy upon a linen cloth, and applied luke warm, and continued for three hours 
NEIL | 2. The bath or fomentation. ph 
Taxx of ſage leaves half a handful; of the root of hemlock ſliced fix drams; 
of briony roots half an ounce; of the leaves of red roſes two pugils; let them 
be boiled in a pottle of water, wherein ſteel hath been quenched, till the liquor 
come to a quart. After the ſtraining, put in half a handful of bay falt. Let 
it be uſed with ſcarlet cloth, or ſcarlet wool, dipped in the liquor hot, and ſo 
renewed ſeven times; all in the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, or little more. 


3. The plaiſter. 

Tart Emplaſtrum diachalciteos, as much as is fufficient for the part you mean 
to cover. Let it be diſſolved with oil of roſes, in ſuch a conſiſtence as will ſtick; 
and ſpread upon a piece of holland, and applied, 


Hs brdſbip's broth and fomentation for the Stone. 


The broth. 


TAkE one dram of eryngium oon cleanſed and ſliced; and boil them toge- 
ther with a chicken. In the end, add of elder flowers, and marigold flowers 
together, one pugil ; of angelica ſeed half a dram, of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, 
fifteen ; of roſemary, thyme, mace, together, a little, * 0 ” 


3 


"MEDICAL REMAINS. * 
In fix ounces of this broth,” or thereabouts, let there be diſſolved of white 
eremor tartari three grains. e 5 
Every third or fourth day, take a ſmall toaſt of manchet, dipped in oil of 
ſweet almonds new drawn, and ſprinkled with a little loaf ſugar. You may make 
the broth for two days, and take the one half every day, If you find the ſtone 
to ſtir, forbear the toaſt for a courſe or two; The intention of this broth is, 
not to void, but to undermine the quarry of the ſtones in the kidneys. © _ 
| The fomentation. * 3 
Tart of leaves of violets, mallows, pellitory of the wall, together, one 
handful; of flowers of camomile and melilot, together, one pugil; the root of 
marſh-mallows, one ounce ; of anis and fenel ſeeds, together, one ounce and a 
half; of flax-ſeed, two drams. Make a decoction in ſpring water, 


The ſecond receipt, ſhewing the way of making a certain ointment, which his lordſhip 
called, Unguentum fragrans, five Romanum ; the fragrant or Roman unguent. 

Tak of the fat of a deer half a pound; of oil of ſweet almonds, two 
ounces : let. them be ſet upon a very gentle fire, and ſtirred with a ſtick of ju- 
niper till they are melted. Add of root of flower-de-luce powdered, damaſk 
| roſes powdered, together, one dram ; of myrrh diſſolved in roſe-water, half a 
dram ; of cloves half a ſcruple ; of civet four grains; of muſk. fix grains; of 
oil of mace expreſſed one drop ; as much of roſe-water as ſufficeth to keep the 
unguent from being too thick. Let all theſe be put together in a glaſs, and ſet 
upon. the embers 4 the ſpace of an hour, and ſtirred with a ſtick of juniper. 

Note; that in the confection of this ointment, there was not uſed above a 
22 of a pound, and a tenth part of a quarter of deer's ſuet: and that all 


e ingredients, except the oil of almonds, were doubled when the ointment was 
half made, becauſe the fat things ſeemed to be too predominant. 


The third receipt. A manus Chriſti for. the. flomach. 


TAKE of the beſt pearls very finely pulveriz d, one dram ; of ſal nitre one 
ſcruple ; of tartar two ſcruples; of ginger and galingal together, one ounce and 
a half ; of calamus, root of enula campana, nutmeg, together, one 1 and 


—  —_— — — 


ü 


and the fineſt ſugar, let there be made a manus Chriſti, 


The fourth receipt. A ſecret for the flomach, 


TAKE lignum ales in groſs ſhavings, | 
twice, half an hour at a time, till the bitterneſs be drawn forth. Then take 
the ſhavings forth, and dry them in the ſhade, and beat them to an excellent 
powder, Of that powder, with the ſyrup of citrons, make a ſmall pill, to be 
taken before ſupper, 


a half; of amber ſixteen grains; of the beſt muſk ten grains; with roſe-water 


ſteep them in ſack, or alicant, changed 
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GOOD and EVIL. 


TO THE LORD MOU NTJOYE. 


SEND you the laſt part of the beſt book of Ariſtotle of Stagira, who (as 
I your lordſhip knoweth) goeth for the beſt author. But ſaving the civil re- 
ſpe&t which is due to a received eſtimation, the man being a Grecian, and of 
a wit, having hardly a diſcerning patience, much leſs a teaching patience, 
hath 10 delivered the matter, as I am glad to do the part of a good houſe-hen, 
which without any ſtrangeneſs will ſit upon pheaſants eggs. And yet perchance, 
ſome that ſhall compare my lines with Ariſtotle's lines, will muſe by what art, 


or rather by what revelation, I could draw theſe conceits out of that place. But 


I, that ſhould know beſt, do freely acknowledge, that I had my light from 
him; for where he gave me not matter to perfect, at the leaſt he gave me 

occafion to invent. erein as I do him right, being myſelf a man that am 
as free from envying the dead in contemplation, as from envying the living in 
action or fortune: ſo yet nevertheleſs ſtill I ſay, and I ſpeak it more largely 
than before, that in peruſing the writings of this perſon ſo much 0 
whether it were the impediment of his wit, or that he did it upon glory and 
affectation to be ſubtile, as one that if he had ſeen his own conceits 1 y and 
perſpicuouſly delivered, perhaps would have been out of love with them him- 
ſelf; or elſe upon policy, to keep himſelf cloſe, as one that had been a chal- 
lenger of all _ and a raiſed infinite contradiction: to what cauſe 
ſoever it is to be aſcribed, I do not find him to deliver and unwrap himſelf well 


- of that he ſeemeth to conceive; nor to be a maſter of his own knowledge. 


Neither do I for my part alſo (though I have brought in a new manner of 
handling this argument, to make it pleaſant and lightſome nd fo to have 
overcome the nature of the ſubject; but. that the fal unde ing and uſe of 
it will be ſome what dark, and pleaſing the taſte of ſuch wits as are patient 
to ſtay the digeſting and ſoluting unto themſelves of that which is ſharp and 


ſubtile. Which was the cauſe, joined with the love and honour which I bear to 


your 2 as the perſon I know to have many virtues, and an excellent order 
of them, which moved me to dedicate this writing to your lordſhip, after the 


ancient manner: chuſing both a friend, and one to whom I conceived the ar- 
gument was agreeable, 
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COLOURS of GOOD and EVIL. 


N deliberatives the point is, what is good, and what is evil; and of good, 
what 1s —1 and of evil, what is leſs. | | 
So that the perſuader's labour is, to make things appear good or evil, and 
that in higher or lower degree: which as it may be performed by true and ſolid 
reaſons, 10 it may be repreſented alſo by colours, popularities and circumſtances . 
which are of ſuch force, as * ſway the ordinary judgment either of a weak 
man, or of a wiſe man, not fully and confiderately attending and pondering 
the matter. Beſides their power to alter the nature of the ſubject in appearance, 
and ſo to lead to error, they ate of no leſs uſe to quicken and ſtr "then the 
opinions and perſuaſions which are true; for reaſons plainly delivered, and al. 
ways after one manner, eſpecially with fine and faſtidious minds, enter but 
heavily and dully: whereas if they be varied, and have more life and vigour 
put into them by theſe forms and inſinuations, they cauſe a ſtronger wat: ay 
ſion, and many times ſuddenly win the mind to a reſolution. Laſtly, to make 
a true and ſafe judgment, nothing can be of greater uſe and defence to the 
mind, than the diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours, ſhewing in- what 
caſes they hold, and in what they deceive: which, as it cannot be done but 
out of a very univerſal knowledge of the nature of things, ſo being performed, it 
ſo cleareth man's judgment and election, as itis the leſs apt to ſlide into any error. 


6—— . —— —{___——_—— 


A TasLe, of the colours, or appearances, of Goop and Evn, 
and their degrees, as places of perſuaſion and difluaſion, 
and their ſeyeral fallacies, and the elenches of them. 


6 
* 0 - ” = ._ 


tur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex vero et merito tribuere, el 


go Cicero went about to prove the ſect of Academicks, which ſuſpended all 
— aſſeveration, for to be the beſt; For, faith he, aſk a Stoick which philoſophy 
is, true, he will prefer his own. Then aſk him, which approacheth next the 
truth, he will confeſs the Academicks. So deal with the Epicure, that will ſcarce 
endure the Stoick to be in fight of him; ſo ſoon as he hath placed himſelf, he 
will place the Academicks next him. So if a prince took divers competitors to 
a place, and examined them ſeverally, whom next themſelves they would rareſt 
commend, it were like the ableſt man ſhould have the moſt ſecond voices. 

The fallax of this colour happeneth oft in reſpect of envy, for men are ac- 
cuſtomed after themſelves and their own faction, to incline unto them which 
are ſofteſt, and are leaſt in their way, in deſpight and derogation of them that 
hold them hardeſt to it. So that this colour of meliority and preheminence is 
a ſign of enervation and weakneſs. | 
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Cujus excellentia vel exuperantia melior, id toto genere melius. 


APPE RTAINING to this, are the forms: Let us not wander in gene- 
* ralities: Let us compare particular with particular, etc. This appearance, 
8 it ſeem of ſtrength, and rather logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a 
allax. id | | | 
Sometime becauſe ſome things are in kind very caſual, which if they eſcape 
prove excellent; ſo that the kind is inferior, becauſe it is ſo ſubject to, peril, but 
that which is excellent being proved is ſuperior : as the bloſſom of March, and 
the bloſſom of May, . the French verſe goeth: 


* 


Burge 


COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, | 
[+0 Si un eſchape, il en vaut dix. nen 
go that the bloſſom of May is generally better than the bloſſom of March; 
and yet the beſt bloſſom of March is better than the beſt bloſſom of May. 
Sometimes becauſe the nature of ſome kinds is to be more equa], and more in- 
different, and not to have very diſtant degrees: as hath been noted, in the warmer 
climates the people are generally more wiſe, but in the northern climates the 
wits of chief are greater. So in many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried b 
duel between two champions, the victory ſhould go on the one fide; and yet 
it be tried by the groſs, it would go on the other ſide : for excellencies go as 
it were by chance, but kinds go by a more certain nature; as by diſcipline in 
ar. 
af Laſtly; many kinds have much refuſe, which countervail that which they 
have excellent : and therefore generally metal is more prectous than ſtone ; and 
yet a diamond is more precious than gold. * 


7 N * ts. 
: 


III. 


Qued ad veritatem refertur, majus eft, quam quod ad epinionem. Modus autem 
et probatio ejus, quod ad opinionem pertinet, bacc eſt: quod quis, ft clam 
putaret fore, fatturus non efſet. 


GO the Epicures ſay of the Stoicks felicity placed in virtue, that it is like 
the felicity of a player, who if he were left of his auditory and their ap- 
plauſe, he would ſtraight be out of heart and countenance ; and therefore they 
call virtue bonum theatrale: but of riches the poet faith ; 


Populus me fibilat ; at mihi plauds. 
And of pleaſure, | 


ꝗ— —_—— W — — : - FE TYTW RL 


Grata ſub imo - 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu fimulante pudorem. | 
The fallax of this colour is ſomewhat ſubtile, though the anſwer to the ex- 


riwiſe, maxime omnium teipſum reverere : ſo as a virtuous man will be virtuous 
in folitudine, and not only in theatro, though percaſe it will be more ſtrong by 
glory and fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. But that denieth the 
ſuppoſition, it doth not reprehend the fallax ; whereof the reprehenſion is: Allow 
that virtue (ſuch as is joined with labour and conflict) would not be choſen but 
for fame and opinion; yet it followeth not that the chief motive of the election 
ſhould not be real and for itſelf ; for fame may be only cauſa impulſiva, and not 


do better without the ſpur than the other : but again, the other with the {pur 
would far exceed the doing of the former, giving him the ſpur alſo; yet the 
latter will be judged to be the better horſe. And the form, as to ſay, © Tuſh, the 
< life of this horſe is but in the ſpur,” will not ſerve as to a wiſe judgment: for 
ſince the ordinary inſtrument of horſemanſhip is the ſpur, and that it is no mat- 
ter of impediment or burden, the horſe is not to be accounted the leſs of, which 
will not do well without the ſpur ; but rather the other is to be reckoned a de- 
licacy than a virtue. So glory and honour are the ſpurs to virtue: and although 
virtue would languiſh without them, yet ſince they be always at hand to attend 
virtue, virtue is not to be ſaid the leſs choſen for itſelf, becauſe it needeth the 
{pur of fame and reputation: and therefore that poſition, nota eus, qued 
þropter opinionem et non propter veritatem eligitur, baec eſt; quod quis, fi clam pularet 
fore, fatturus non efſet, is reprehended. a © 


IV. 


Wd rem integram ſervat, bonum; quod fine receptu eſt, malum : nam ſe reci- 
ere non poſſe, impotentiae genus eſt ; potentia autem bonum. 


H E RE O F Aſop framed the fable of the two frogs, that conſulted together 
in the time of drought (when many plaſhes, that they had repaired to, 


| Were. ay) what was to be done; and the one propounded to go down into a 


5 B deep 


ample be ready, for virtue is not choſen propter auram popularem; but contra- 


cauſa conſtituens, or efficiens. As if there were two horſes, and the one would 
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to divide, but to extol the entire ſtill in general. Another caſe wherein this 


COLOURS OH GOOD AND EVI 
deep well, becauſe it was like the Water would not fail there; but the to 


* 


anſwered, Yea, but if it do fail, how ſhall we get up again?“ And the 
reaſon is, that human actions are ſo uncertain and ſubject to perils, as that ſceni. 
eth the beſt courſe which hath moſt paſſages out of it. Appertaining to thi 
perſuaſion, the forms are: You ſhall engage yourſelf; on the other ſide, Nn 
fantum, quantum voles, ſumes ex fortuna, etc. You ſhall keep the matter in your 
own hand. | 105 

The reprehenſion of it is, that proceeding and reſolving in all actions is neceſ. 
ſary: For as he faith well, Not to reſolve, is to refolve ; and many times it breed 
as many neceſſities, and engageth as far in ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. 80 i; 
is but the covetous man's diſeaſe, tranſlated into power; for the covetuous man 
will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will have his full ſtore and poſſibility to enjoy the 
more; 15 by this reaſon a man ſhould execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould be jt 
indifferent, and at liberty to execute any thing. Beſides, neceſſity and this fame 
jacta e alea, hath many times an advantage, becauſe it awaketh the powers of 
the mind, and ſtrengtheneth endeavour ; Caeteris pures, necgſſitate certe ſiverigres 


eis | 


V's 


Duod ex pluribus conſtat et diviſibilibus efl majus, quam, quod ex paucioribus, et magis 
unum ; nam omnia fer partes confiderata majora wvidentur : quare ct pluralitas 
partium magnitudinem prae ſe fert: fortius autem operatur pluralitas partium 1 
ordo abſit; nam inducit ſimilitudinem infiniti, et impedit cumprehenſtonem. 


TF HIS colour ſeemeth palpable; for it is not plurality of parts without majority 
of parts, that maketh the total greater; yet nevertheleſs it often carries the 
mind away, yea, it deceiveth the ſenſe; as it ſeemeth to the eye a ſhorter di- 
ſtance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it have trees or buildings, 
or any other marks whereby the eye may divide it. So when a great moneyed 
man bach divided his cheſts, and coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer 
than he was; and therefore a way to amplify any thing is, to break it, and to 
make anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it according to ſeveral cit- 
cumſtances. And this maketh the greater ſhew if it be done without order, fer 
confuſion maketh things muſter more; and beſides, what is ſet down by order 
and diviſion, doth demonſtrate that nothing is left out or omitted, but all is there; 
whereas if it be without order, both the mind comprehendeth leſs that which is 
ſet down; and beſides, it leaveth a ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſaid than is 
expreſſed. | 
This colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to be perſuaded, do of itſelf 
over-conceive, or prejudge of the greatneſs of any thing; for then the breaking 
of it will make it ſeem leſs, becauſe it maketh it to appear more according to the 
truth: and therefore if a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will ſeem longer 
without a clock or hour-glaſs, than with it; for the mind doth value every mo- 
ment, and then the hour doth rather ſum up the moments, than divide the day. 
So in a dead plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the eye hath preconccived 
it ſhorter than the truth; and the fruſtrating of that maketh it ſeem longer than 
the truth. Therefore if any man have an over-great opinion of any thing, 
then if another think by breaking it into ſeveral conſiderations he ſhall make it 
ſeem greater to him, he will be deceived ; and therefore in ſuch caſes it is not fate 
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colour deceiveth, is, when the matter broken or divided is not comprehended by 
the ſenſe or made at once, in reſpect of the diſtracting or ſcattering of it; and being 

entire and not divided, is comprehended: as an hundred pounds in heaps of hve 
pounds will ſhew more than in one groſs heap, ſo as the heaps be all upon ohe 

table to be ſeen at once, otherwiſe not: as flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds 
will ſhew more than if they did grow in one bed, ſo as all thoſe beds be within 

a oy that they be object to view at once, otherwiſe not: and therefore men, 
whoſe living lieth together in one ſhire, are commonly counted greater landed than 
thoſe whoſe livings are diſperſed, though it be more becauſe of the notice and 
A N | comprehenſion. 


-- 


COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL, 


rehenſion. A third caſe wherein this colour deceiveth, and it is not ſo properly 
"ES reprehenſion, as it is a counter colour, being in effect as large as the 
colour itſelf ; and that is, omnrs. compoſitio indigentiae cujuſdam in ſingulis v1detus 
eſſe: particeps, becauſe if one thing would ſerve the turn, it were ever beſt, but the 
efoct and imperfections of things hath brought in that help to piece them up; as 
it is ſaid, Martha, Martha, attendis ad plurima, unum ſufficit. So likewiſe hereupon 
Eſop framed the fable of the fox and the cat; whereas the fox bragged what a 
number of ſhifts and devices he had to get from the hounds, and the cat ſaid he 
had but one, which was to climb a tree, which in proof was better worth than all 
the reſt; whereof the proverb grew, Multa novit wulpes, fed felis unum magnum. 
And in the moral of this fable it comes likewiſe- to paſs, that a good ſure friend 
is a better help at a pinch, than all the ſtratagems and policies of a man's own 
wit. So it falleth out to be a common error in negotiating, whereas men have 
many reaſons to induce or perſuade, they ſtrive commonly to utter and uſe them 
all at once, which weakeneth them. For it argueth, as was ſaid, a needineſs in 
every of the reaſons by itſelf, as if one did not truſt to any of them, but fled from 
one to another, N himſelf only with that: Ez quae non proſunt ſingula, multa 
juvant. Indeed in a ſet ſpeech in an aſſembly, it is expected a man ſhould uſe 
all his reaſons in the caſe he handleth, but in private perſuaſions it is always a 
q great error. A fourth caſe wherein this colour may be reprehended, is in reſpect of 
that ſame vis unita fortior, according to the tale of the French king, that when 
the emperor's embaſſador had recited his maſter's ſtyle at large, which conſiſteth 
of many countries and dominions ; the French king willed his chancellor, or 
other miniſter, to repeat over France as many times as the other had recited the 
ſeveral dominions ; intending it was equivalent with them all, and more com- 
pacted and united. There is alſo appertaining to this colour another point, why 
breaking of a thing doth help it, not by way of adding a ſhew of magnitude 
unto it, but a note of excellency and rarity ; whereof the forms are, Where ſhall 
you find ſuch. a concurrence ? Great but not complete; for it ſeems a leſs work 
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to make a ſtrange compoſition. Vet if it be narrowly conſidered, this colour will 
be reprehended or encountred, by imputing to all excellencies in compoſitions a 
kind of poverty, or at leaſt a caſualty or jeopardy; for from that which is ex- 
cellent in greatneſs, ſomewhat may be taken, or mow may be a decay, and yet 


- 


* 


away any thing, or any part do fail, all is diſgrace. 
VI. | 

Cujus privatio bona, malum; cujus privatio mala, bonum. 
HE forms to make it conceived, that that was evil which is changed for 
the better, are, He that is in hell thinks there is no other heaven. Satis 
guercus, Acorns were good till bread was found, etc. And of the other fide, the 
torms to make it conceived, that that was good which was changed for the worſe, 
are, Bona magis carendo-quam fruendo ſentimus: Bona a tergo formoſiſfſima : Good 
things never appear in their full beauty, till they turn their back and be going 

away, ere. | 4 2d; 
I The reprehenſion of this colour is, that the good or evil which is removed, may 
. eſteemed good or evil comparatively, and not poſitively or ſimply. So that if 
the privation be good, it follows not the former condition was evil, but leſs good ; 
tor the flower or bloſſom is a poſitive good, although the remove of it to give 
Place to the fruit, be a comparative good. So in the tale of Æſop, when the old 
fainting man in the heat of the day caſt down his burthen, and called for Death ; 
and when Death came to know his will with him, ſaid, it was for nothing but to 
help him up with his burden again: it doth not follow, that becauſe deatb, which 
was the privation of the burden, was ill, therefore the burden was gocd. And 
In this part, the ordinary form of malum neceſſarium- aptly reprehendeth this 
colour ; for privatio mali neceſſarii e mala, and yet that doth not convert the 

nature of the neceſſary evil, but it is evil. 1 dh 2 274 wn 
Ne Bats q 192 Again, 
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of nature or fortune, to make any thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than 


ſufficient left; but from that which hath his price in compoſition if you take 
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in quality, are K and as it were quartered together: for, partly in regard of 


COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL, 


Again, it cometh ſometimes to paſs, that there is an equality in the 
privation, and as it were a dilemma boni, or a dilemma mali: 10 that the cortu 
tion of the one good, is a generation of the other. Sorti pater aequis 1. 42 7. 
and contrary, the remedy of the one evil is the occaſion and commencement * 
another, as in Scylla and Charybdis. 


change of 


VII. 
Quod bono vicinum, benum; quod a bono remotum, malum. 


8 UCH is the nature of things, that things contrary, and diſtant in nature and 

quality, are alſo ſevered and disjoined in place ; and things like and conſenting 
the nature to ſpread, multiply, and infect in fimilitude ; and partly in regard of 
the nature to break, expel, and alter that which is diſagreeable and contrary, moſt 
things do either aſſociate, and draw near to themſelves the like, or at leaſt aſſimi- 
late to themſelves that which approacheth near them, and do alſo drive away 
chaſe and exterminate their contraries. And that is the reaſon commonly yielded 
why the middle region of the air ſhould be coldeſt, becauſe the ſun and flats ar, 
cither hot by direct beams, or by reflexion. The direct beams heat the upper 
region, the reflected beams from the carth and ſeas, heat the lower region, 
That which is in the midſt, being fartheſt diſtant in place from theſe two regions 
of heat, are moſt diſtant in nature, that is, coldeſt ; which is that they term cold 
or hot per antiperiſtaſin, that is, environing by contraries : which was pleaſantly 
taken hold of by him that ſaid, that an honeſt man, in theſe days, muſt needs be 
more honeſt than in ages heretofore, propter antiperiſlaſin, becauſe the ſhutting 
of him in the midſt of contraries, muſt needs make the honeſty ftronger and more 
compact in itſelf. | 

The reprehenſion of this colour is: firſt, many things of amplitude in their 
kind do as it were engroſs to themſelves all, and leave that which is next them 
moſt deftitute : as the ſhoots or under-wood, that grow near a great and ſprcad 
tree, is the moſt pined and ſhrubby wood of the field, becauſe the great tree doth 
deprive and deceive them of ſap and nouriſhment ; fo he ſaith well, divitis ſervi 
maxime ſervi: and the compariſon was pleaſant of him, that compared courtiers 
attendant in the courts of princes without great place or office, to faſting-days, 


which were next the holy-days, but otherwiſe were the leaneſt days in all the 


week. 

Another reprehenſion is, that things of greatneſs and predominancy, though 
they do not extenuate the things adjoining in ſubſtance, yet they drown them and 
obſcure them in ſhew and appearance; and therefore the aſtronomers ſay, That 
whereas in all other planets conjunction is the perfecteſt amity ; the ſun contrari- 
wiſe is good by aſpect, but evil by conjunction. 

A third reprehenſion is, becauſe evil approacheth to good ſometimes for con- 


_  cealment, ſometimes for protection; and good to evil for converſion and reforma- 


tion. So hypocriſy draweth near to religion for covert, and hiding itſelf ; /aepe 
latet vitium proximitate boni: and ſanctuary men, which were commonly wor- 
dinate men and malefactors, were wont to be neareſt to prieſts and prelates, and 
holy men; for the majeſty of good things is ſuch, as the confines of them are 
reverend. On the other fide, our Saviour, charged with nearneſs of publicans and 


rioters, ſaid, the phyficran approacheth the fick, rather than the whole. 


YI | 
| Jed quis culpa ſua contraxit, majus malum; quod ab externis imponitur, minus malum. 


| T HE reaſon is, becauſe the ſting. and remorſe of the mind accuſing itſelf 
= doubleth all adverſity : contrariwiſe, the conſidering and recording inwardly, 
that a man is clear and free from fault and juſt imputation, doth attemper out- 
ward calamities. For if the evil be in the ſenſe, and in the conſcience both, there 
is a gemination of it; but if evil be in the one, and comfort in the other, it 15 2 
kind of compenſation : ſo the poets in tragedies do make the moſt paſſionate la- 
2 mentation, 
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mentation, and thoſe that ſorerun final deſpair, to be accuſing, queſtioning, and 

torturing of a man's life. — 8 | 
Segue unum clamat cauſamque caputque Malgr uy, K. 5 

And contrariwiſe, the extremities of worthy perſons have been annihilated in 
the conſideration of their own good deſerving: Beſides, When the evil cometh 
from without, there is left a kind of evaporation of grief, if it come by human 
injury, either by indignation, and meditating. of revenge from ourſelves, or by 
expecting or fore-conceiving that Nemeſis and retribution will take hold of the 
authors of our hurt: or if it be by fortune or accident, yet there is left a kind of 
expoſtulation againſt the divine power * 

Atque deos atque aſtra vocat crudelia mater. 

But where the evil is derived from a man's own fault, there all ſtrikes deadly 
inwards, and ſuffocateth. LG | ; 
The reprehenſion of this colour is, firſt in reſpect. of ny * for reformation of 
our faults is in noſtra poteftate; but amendment of our fortune ſimply is not. 
Therefore Demoſthenes, in many of his orations, faith thus to the people of 
Athens: * That which having regard to the time paſt, is the worſt point and 
« circumſtance of all the reſt; that as to the time to come is the beſt : what is 
« that? Even this, that by yout ſloth, irreſolution and miſgovernment, your affairs 
« are grown to this declination and decay. For had you uſed and ordered your 
« means and forces to the beſt, and done your parts every way to the full, and, 
« notwithſtanding, your matters ſhould have gone backward in this manner as they 
do, there had been no hope left of recovery or reparation; but ſince it hath been 
“ only by our own errors,” etc. So Epictetus in his degrees ſaith, The worſt ſtate 
of man is to accuſe external things, better that to accuſe a man's ſelf, and beſt 
of all to accuſe neither. 

Another reprehenſion of this colour, is in reſpect of the well bearin £ of evils 
wherewith a man can charge no body but himſelf, which maketh them the leſs, 
| JOE Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. 1 

And therefore many natures that are either extremely proud, and will take no 
fault to themſelves, or elſe very true and cm to themſelves (when they 
ſee the blame of any thing that falls out ill muſt light agen themſelves) have 
no other ſhift but to bear it out well, and to make the leaſt of it; for as we ſee 
when ſometimes a fault is committed, and before it be known who is to blame, 
much ado is made of it; but after, if it appear to be done by a ſon, or by a 
wife, or by a near friend, then it is light made of: ſo much more when a 
man muſt take it upon himſelf. And therefore it is commonly ſeen, that women 
that marry huſbands of their own chooſing againſt their friends conſents, if they 
be never ſo ill uſed, yet you ſhall ſeldom ſee them complain, but ſet a good face 


on it. 


- 


IX. 


uad opera et virtute naſtra partum eft, majus bonum; quod ab aliens beneficio vel ab 


indulgentia fortunae delatum eft, minus bonum. 
Tux reaſons are, firſt, the future hope, becauſe in the favours of others, or the 


good winds of fortune, we have no ſtate or certainty ; in our endeavours or abili- 


ties we have. So as when they have purchaſed us one good fortune, we have 


them as ready, and better edged, and inured to procure another. 


The forms be: You have won this by play, You have not only the water, but 
you have the receipt, you can make it again if it be loſt, etc. 

Next, becauſe theſe properties which we enjoy by the benefit of others, carry 
with them an obligation, which ſeemeth a kind of burden ; whereas the other, 
which derive from ourſelves, are like the freeſt patents, abſque aliquo inde reddends ; 


and if they proceed from fortune or providence, yet they ſeem to touch us ſecretly 


with the reverence of the divine powers, whoſe favours we taſte, and therefore 


work a kind of religious fear and reſtraint : whereas in the other kind, that comes 


to paſs which the prophet ſpeaketh, laetantur et exultant, immolant plagis ſuis, et 


ſacrificant reti ſub. 
Vox. I. 23.25 2 Tbirdly, 
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Thirdly, Becauſe that which cometh unto us without our own virtue, yieldeq 
not that commendation and reputation; for actions of great felicit may dr 
wonder, but praiſe leſs; as Cicero ſaid to Cæſar, Quade miremur, fo «4 
laudemus, expectamus. 13 14 

Fourthly, Becauſe the purchaſes of our own induſtry are joined cominon] 
with labour and ſtrife, which gives an edge and appetite, and makes the fruitic? 
of our deſires more pleaſant. Suavis cibus a venatu. N 

On the other ſide, there be four counter colours to this colour, rather than 1 
prehenſions, becauſe they be as large as the colour itſelf. Firſt, becauſe : 
ſeemeth to be a character of the favour and love of the divine powers, and accord. 
ingly worketh both confidence in ourſelves, and reſpect and authority from others 
And this felicity extendeth to many caſual things, whereunto the care or virty. 
of man cannot extend, and therefore ſeemeth to be a larger good; as when Cz{r 
ſaid to the ſailor, Caeſarem portas et fortunam ejus; if he had ſaid, et virtutem ey; 
it had been ſmall comfort againſt a tempeſt, otherwiſe than if it might ſeem upon 
merit to induce fortune. 

Next, whatſoever is done by virtue and induſtry, ſeems to be done by a kind 
of habit and art, and therefore open to be imitated and followed ; whereas telicity 
is inimitable : ſo we generally ſee, that things of nature ſeem more excellent 


tha 
things of art, becauſe they be inimitable : for, quod imitabile eſt, potentia wr 


vulgatum eſt. 

Thirdly, Felicity commendeth thoſe things which come without our own la- 
bour ; for they ſeem gifts, and the other ſeem pennyworths: whereupon Plu- 
tarch faith elegantly of the acts of Timoleon, who was fo fortunate, compared 
with the acts of Ageſilaus and Epaminondas ; that they were like Homer's verſes, 
they ran ſo eaſily and ſo well. And therefore it is the word we give unto poeſy, 
terming it a happy vein, becauſe facility ſeemeth ever to come from happineſs. 
Fourthly, This ſame praeter ſpem, vel praeter expectatum, doth increaſe the 


price and pleaſure of many things ; and this cannot be incident to thoſe things that 
proceed from our own care and compaſs. 


felicity 


X. | 
Gradus privationts major videtur, quam gradus diminutionis ; et rurſus gradus in- 
ceptionts major videtur, quam gradus increments. 


T is a poſition in the mathematicks, that there is no proportion between ſome- 
what and nothing, therefore the degree of nullity and quiddity or act, ſeemeth 
larger than the degrees of increaſe and decreaſe ; as to a monoculus it is more to 
loſe one eye, than to a man that hath two eyes. So if one have loſt divers chil- 
dren, it is more grief to him to loſe the laſt, than all the reſt ; becauſe he is ſþes 
gregis. And therefore Sibylla when ſhe brought her three books, and had burned 
two, did double the whole price of both the other, becauſe the burning of that 
had been gradus privationts, and not diminutionis. | 
This colour is reprehended firſt in thoſe things, the uſe and ſervice whereof 
reſteth in ſufficiency, competency, or determinate quantity: as if a man be to pay 
one hundred pounds upon a penalty, it is more to him to want twelve pence, than 
after that twelve pence ſuppoſed to be wanting, to want ten ſhillings more; ſo 
the decay of a man's eſtate ſeems to be moſt touched in the degree, when he 
firſt grows behind, more than afterwards, when he proves nothing worth. And 
hereof the common forms are Sera in funds parſimonia, and As good never a whit, 
as never the better, etc. It is reprehended alſo in ref pect of that notion, Cor- 
ruptio unius, generatio alterius : ſo that gradus privationts is many times leſs 
matter, becauſe it gives the cauſe and motive to ſome new courſe. As when 
Demoſthenes reprehended the people, for harkening to the conditions offered by 
king Philip, being not honourable nor equal, he ſaith they were but aliments of 
their ſloth and weakneſs, which if they were taken away, neceſſity would teach 
them ſtronger reſolutions. So doctor Hector was wont to ſay to the dames of 


London, when they complained they were they could not tell how, but yet they 


could not endure to take any medicine ; he would tell them, their way was only 
to be lick, for then they would be glad to take any medicine. 
2 
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Thirdly, This colour may be reprehended, in reſpect that the degree of decreaſe 
js more ſenſitive than the degree of privation, for in the mind of man gradus di- 
minutionis may work a wavering between hope and fear, and ſo keep the mind in 
ſuſpence, from ſettlin and accommodating in patience and reſolution. Hereof the 
common forms are, Better eye out, than always ache; Make or mar, etc. 

For the ſecond branch of this colour, it depends upon the ſame general reaſon : 
hence grew the common place of extolling the beginning of every thing: dimidium 
facti qui bene coepit habet. This made the aſtrologers ſo idle as to judge of a man's 
nature and deſtiny, by the conſtellation of the moment of his nativity or con- 
ception. This colour is reprehended, becauſe many inceptions are but, as Epi- 
curus termeth them, tentamenta, that is, imperfect offers and eſſays, which 
vaniſh and come to no ſubſtance without an iteration: ſo as in ſuch caſes the ſecond 
degree ſeems the worthieſt, as the body-horſe in the cart, that draweth more 
than the fore-horſe. Hereof the common forms are, The ſecond blow makes the 
fray, The ſecond word makes the bargain; Alter malo principium dedit, alter modum 
abſtulit, etc. Another reprehenſion of this colour is in reſpect of defatigation, 
which makes perſeverance of greater dignity than inception, for chance or inſtinct 
of nature may cauſe inception ; but ſettled affection, or judgment, maketh the 
continuance. | 

Thirdly, This colour is reprehended in ſuch things, which have a natural 
courſe and inclination contrary to an inception. So that the inception is conti- 
nually evacuated and gets no ſtart ; as in the common form, Non progredi eff See Vor. 
regredi, Qui non proficit deficit, running againſt the hill; rowing againſt the ſtream, . 1 
etc. For if it be with the ſtream or with the hill, then the degree of inception * 
is more than all the reſt. | WW 

Fourthly, This colour is to be underſtood of gradus inceptionis a potentia ad 
attum, comparatus cum gradu ab attu ad incrementum. For otherwiſe majer vi- 
detur gradus ab impotentia ad potentiam, quam a potentia ad aftum. 
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To Mr. ANTRONY Bacon his dear Brother. 


Loving and beloved brother, 3 
Do now like ſome that have an orchard ill neighboured, that gather their fruit 
before it is ripe, to prevent ſtealing. | Theſe fragments of my conceits were 
going to print; to labour the ſtay of them had been troubleſome, and ſubject to 
interpretation; to let them paſs had been to adventure the wrong they might te- 


eive by untrue copies, or by ſome garniſhment which it might pleaſe any th 
ſhould Tet them forth to beſtow upon them; Therefore I hefe it beſt 22 
to publiſh them myſelf, as the . long ago from my pen, without any further 
dilgrace than the weakneſs of the author. And as I did ever hold, there might 
be as great a vanity in retiring and withdrawing mens conceits (except they be of 
ſome nature) from the world, as in obtruding them; fo in theſe particulars I have 
played myſelf the inquiſitor, and find nothing to my underſtanding in them con- 
trary or infectious to the ſtate of religion, or manners, but rather (as J ſuppoſe) 
medicinable. Only I diſliked now to — them out, becauſe they will be like the late 
new half-pence, which though the ſilver were good, yet the pieces were ſmall, But 
fince they would not ſta with their maſter, but would needs travel abroad, I haye 
preferred them to you that are next _ ; dedicating them, ſuch as they are, to 
our love, in the depth whereof (I aſſure you) I ſometimes wiſh your infirmities 
tranſlated upon if, that her majeſty might have the ſervice of ſo active and able 
a mind; and I might be with excuſe confined to theſe contemplations and ſtudies, 
for which I am fitteſt: ſo commend I you to the preſervation of the divine Majeſty, 
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From my chamber at Grays-Inn, 2 our entire loving brother, | 
this zoth of January 1597. Fax. Bacon, 
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To my loving Brother Sir JoHN COoNS TABLE, Kt. 


Y laſt eſſays I dedicated to my dear brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, who is 

with- God. -Looking amongſt my papers this vacation, I found others of 
the ſame nature: which if I myſelf ſhall not ſuffer to be loſt, it ſeemeth the world 
will not, by the often printing of the former. Miſſing my brother, I found you 
next; in reſpect of bond both of near alliance, and of ſtrait friendſhip and ſociety, 
and particularly of communication in ſtudies: wherein I muft acknowledge myſelf 
beholden to you. For as my buſineſs found reſt in my contemplations, ſo my 


contemplations ever found reſt in your loving conference and judgment. So wiſhing 
you all good, I remain, | 


Your loving brother and friend, 
1612, 


FRA. Bacon, 


To the right honourable, my very good lord, the duke of 


„ BucxIiNGHAM, his grace, lord high admiral of England. 
Excellent Lord, | 


OLOMON fays, A good name is as à precious ointment; and I aſſure myſelf 
ſuch will your grace's name be with poſterity. For your fortune and merit 
th have been eminent: and you have planted things that are like to laſt. I do 
now publiſh my Eſays; which of all my other works have been moſt current: 
for that, as it ſeems, they come home to mens buſineſs and boſoms. TI have en- 
larged them both in number and weight; ſo that they are indeed a new work. I 
thought it therefore agreeable to my affection and obligation to your grace, to prefix 
your name before them both'in Engliſh and in Latin: For Ido conceive, that the 
atin volume of them (being in the univerſal language) may laſt as long as books laſt. 
My In/tauration ] dedicated to the king: my Hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh (which 
I have now alſo tranſlated into Latin) and my portions of Natural Hiſtary, to the 
prince : and theſe I dedicate to your grace ; being of the beſt fruits, that by the 


good increaſe which God gives to my pen and labours I could yield. God lead 
your grace by the hand. 


Your grace's moſt obliged and faithful ſervant, 


1625. 
| FR, Sr. ALBAN- 
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Eſſays Civil and Moral. 


J. Of Txu TH, | 


HAT is truth? faid jeſting Pilate ; and would not ſtay for an anſwer. 
Certainly there. be that de ight in giddineſs; and count it a bondage to 
fix a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in acting. And though 
the ſects of PRIN of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain diſcourſing 
wits, which are of the ſame veins, though there be not ſo much blood in them, 
as was in thoſe of the ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and labour 
which men take in finding out of truth ; nor again, that when it is found, it 
impoſeth upon men's thoughts ; that doth bring lyes in favour : but a natural, 
though corrupt love of the lye itſelf. One of the later ſchool of the Grecians 
examineth the matter, and is at a ſtand to think what ſhould be in it, that 
men ſhould loye lyes; where neither they make for pleaſure, as with poets ; 
nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; but for the lye's ſake. But I cannot 
tell; this ſame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth not ſhew the 
maſques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half ſo ſtately and dain- 
tily, as candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that 
ſheweth beſt by day : but it will not riſe to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, 
that ſheweth beſt in varied lights. A mixture of a lye doth ever add pleaſure. 
Doth any man doubt, that it there were taken out of mens minds, vain opi- 
nions, flattering hopes, falſe valuations, imaginations as one would, and the 
like; but it would leave the minds of a number of men, poor ſhrunken things; 
full of melancholy and indiſpoſition, and unpleaſing to themſelves ? One of the 
fathers, in great ſeverity, called poeſy, vinum daemonum; becauſe it filleth the 
imagination, and yet it is but with the ſhadow of a lye. But it is not the lye 
that paſſeth through the mind, but the lye that ſinketh in, and ſettleth in it, that 
_ doth the hurt, ſuch as we ſpake of before. But howſoever theſe _ are thus 
in mens depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, which only doth judge 
itſelf, teacheth, that the enquiry of truth, which is the love-making, or wooing 
of it; the knowledge of truth, which is the preſence of it; and the belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it; is the ſovereign good of human nature. 
The firſt creature of God, in the works of the days, was the light of the ſenſe ; 
the laſt was the light of reaſon ; and his ſabbath work ever ſince, is the illumi- 
nation of his Spirit. Firſt he breathed light upon the face of the matter, or 
chaos; then he breathed light into the face of man; and ſtill he breatheth and 
inſpireth light into the face of his choſen. The poet that beautified the ſect, 
that was otherwiſe inferior to the reſt, faith yet excellently well: „It is a pleaſure 
to ſtand upon the ſhore, and to ſee ſhips toſt upon the ſea: a pleaſure to ſtand 
* 1n the window of a caſtle, and to ſee a battle, and the adventures thereof be- 
© low: but no pleaſure is comparable to the ſtanding upon the vantage ground 
* of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
ſerene: ) and to ſee the errors, and wandrings, and miſts, and tempeſts, in the 
© Vale below: fo always, that this proſpect be with pity, and not with ſwelling 
or pride, Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man's mind move in 

charity, reſt in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 
| Topaſs from theological and philoſophical truth, to the truth of civil buſineſs ; 
it will be acknowledged, even by thoſe that practiſe it not, that clear and round 
dealing is the honour of man's nature ; and that mixture of falſhood is like allay 
in coin of gold and filver ; which may make the metal work the better, but it 
embaſeth it. For theſe winding and crooked courſes are the goings of the ſer- 
: pent 3 
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ent; which goeth baſcly upon the belly, and not upon the feet. There ;« 
* that n cover 1 with ſhame, as to be ſound falſe and r 
And therefore Montagne faith prettily, when he enquired the reaſon, why © 
word of the lye ſhould be ſuch a diſgrace, and ſuch an odious charge? Saith he 
« If it be well weighed, to ſay that a man lyeth, is as much as to fayy that he 
« js brave towards God, and a coward towards men. For a lye faces God, and 
« ſhrinks from man.” Surely the wickedneſs of falſhood, and breach of faith 
cannot poſſibly be ſo highly expreſſed, as in that it ſhall be the laſt peal, to call 
the judgments of God upon the generations of men: it being foretold, that 
when Chriſt cometh, he /hall not find faith upon the earth; 


II. Of Darn. 


E N fear death, as children fear to go in the dark : and as that natural fear 

in children is increaſed with tales, ſo is the other, pins; thecontemplation 

of death, as the wages of fin, and paſſage to another world, is holy and reli. 
gious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious 
meditations, there is ſometimes mixture of vanity, and of ſuperſtition, You 
ſhall read in ſome of the friars books of mortification, that a man ſhould think 
with himſelf, what the pain is, if he have but his finger's end preſſed, or tor- 
tured; and thereby imagine what the pains of death are, when the whole body 
is corrupted and diſſolved; when many times death paſſeth with leſs pain, than 
the torture of a limb: for the moſt vital waxy are not the quickeſt of ſenſe; 
And by him that ſpake only as a philoſopher, and natural man, it was well 
faid; Pompa mortts magis terret, quam mors ipſa. Groans, and convulſions, 
and a diſcoloured face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and obſequies, and 
the like, ſhew death terrible. It is worthy the obſerving, that there is no paſſion 
in the mind of man ſo weak, but it mates and maſters the fear of death: and 
therefore death is no ſuch terrible enemy, when a man hath ſo many attendants 
about him, that can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death; 
love lights it; honour aſpireth to it; grief flieth to it; fear pre-Occupateth it: 
nay, we read, after Otho the emperor had flain himſelf, pity (which is the 
tendereſt of affections) provoked many to die, out of mere compaſſion to their 
ſovereign, and as the trueſt ſort of followers. Nay, Seneca adds, niceneſs and 
ſatiety ; cogita quamdiu eadem feceris; mori velle, non tantum fortis, aut miſer, 
fed etiam faſtidigſus foteſt, A man would die, though he were neither valiant 
nor miſerable, only upon a wearineſs to do the ſame thing ſo oft over and over. 
It is no leſs worthy to obſerve, how little alteration in good ſpirits, the approaches 
of death make; for they appear to be the fame men till the laſt inſtant. ' Au- 
guſtus Czfar died in a compliment; Livia, conjugii noſtri memori vive, et vale, 
Tiberius in diſſimulation; as Tacitus faith of him; Fam Tiberium vires et cor- 
pus, non diſſimulatio, deſerebant. Veſpaſian in a jeſt; ſitting upon the ſtool ; /? 
puto Deus ſio. Galba with a ſentence ; Feri, fi ex re fit populi Romani; holding 
forth his neck. Septimius Severus in diſpatch ; Adeſte, ſi quid mibi reftat agen- 
dum: and the like. Certainly the Stoicks beſtowed too much coſt upon death, 
and by their great preparations made it appear more fearful. Better faith he, 
qui finem vitae extremum inter munera ponit naturae. It is as natural to die, as 
to be born; and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. 
He that dies in an carneſt purſuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood; 

who, for the time, ſcarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixt and bent 

upon ſomewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours of death: but above all, 
believe it, the ſweeteſt canticle is, Nunc dimittis; when a man hath obtained 

worthy ends and expeCtations. Death hath this alſo ; that it openeth the gatc 

to good fame, and extinguiſheth envy,----Extinfus amabitur idem. 5 


IIII. 07 UNniTy IN RELIGION. 


ELIGION being the chief band of human ſociety, it is a happy thing, when 
** itſelf is well contained within the true band of unity. The quarrels and - 
5 ons 
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gons about religion were evils unknown to the heathen. The reaſon was, be- 
cauſe the religion of the heathen conſiſted rather in rites and ceremonies, than 
in any conſtant belief, For you may imagine what kind of faith theirs was, 
when the chief doctors and fathers of their church were the poets; But the 
true God hath this attribute, that he is a jealous God ; and therefore his wor- 
ſhip and religion will endure no mixture, nor partner. We ſhall therefore ſpeak 


a few words concerning the unity of the church ; what are the fruits thereof ; 
what the bounds ; and what the means. 


The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleaſing of God, which is all in all) 
are two; the one towards thoſe that are without the church ; the other towards 
thoſe that are within. For the former; it is certain, that hereſies and ſchiſms 
are of all others the N ſcandals; yea more than corruption of manners: 
For as in the natural body, a wound, or ſolution of continuity, is worſe than a 
corrupt humour ; ſo in the ſpiritual. So that nothing doth ſo much keep men 
out of the church, and drive men out of the church, as breach of unity: and 
therefore, whenſoever it cometh to that paſs, that one ſaith, ecce in deſerto; 
another ſaith, ecce in penetralibus; that is, when ſome men ſeek Chriſt in the 
conventicles of hereticks, and others in an outward face of a church, that voice 
had need continually to ſound in mens ears, nolite exire, go not out. The doctor 
of the Gentiles (the propriety of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial 
care of thoſe without) ſaith ; F an heathen come in, and hear you fpeak with ſe- 
veral tongues, will be not 703 that you are mad? And, certainly, it is little better, 
when atheiſts, and prophane perſons, do hear of ſo many diſcordant and con- 
trary opinions in religion; it doth avert them from the church, and maketh 
them to fit down in the chair of the ſcorners. It is but a light thing to be vouched 
in ſo ſerious a manner, but yet it expreſſeth well the deformity: There is a 
maſter of ſcoffing; that in his catalogue of books of a feigned library ſets down 
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this title of a book ; The Morris-dance of Heretiques. For indeed every ſect 


of them hath a diverſe poſture or cringe by themſelves, which cannot but move 
deriſion in worldlings and depraved politicks, who are apt to contemn holy 
a 4 for the fruit towards thoſe that are within, it is peace; which containeth 
infinite bleſſings: it eſtabliſheth faith; it kindleth charity; the outward peace 
of the church diſtilleth into peace of conſcience ; and it turneth the labours of 
writing and reading of controverſies, into treaties of mortification and devotion. 
Concerning the bonds of unity; the true placing of them importeth exceed- 
ingly. There appear to be two extremes. For to certain zealots all ſpeech of 
pacification is odious. Is it peace, Fehu? What haſt thou to do with peace? turn 


thee behind me. Peace is not the matter, but following, and party. Contrari- 


wiſe, certain Laodiceans, and lukewarm perſons, think they. may accommodate 
points of religion by middle-ways, and taking part of both, and witty recon- 
cilements; as if they would make an arbitrement between God and man. Both 
theſe extremes are to be avoided ; which will be done, if the league of Chriſti- 
ans, penned by our Saviour himſelf were, in the two croſs clauſes thereof, ſoundly 
and plainly expounded : he that is not ith us is againſt us: and again; he that 
's not againſt us is with us: that is, if the points fundamental, and of ſubſtance 
in religion, were truly diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from points not merely of 
faith, but of opinion, order, or good intention. This is a thing may ſeem to 
— a matter trivial, and done already; but if it were done leſs partially, it 
would be embraced more generally. | | 
Of this I may give only this advice, according to my ſmall model. Men 
ought to take heed of rending God's church by two kinds of controverſies. The 
one is, when the matter of the point controverted is too ſmall and light, not 
worth the heat and ſtrife about it, kindled only by contradiction. For, as it is 
noted by one of the fathers, Chriſt's coat indeed had no ſeam ; but the church's 
veſture was of divers colours : whereupon he faith, in veſte varietas fit, ſciſſura 
non fit ; they be two things, unity, and uniformity. The other is, when the 
matter of the point controverted is great; but it is driven to an over- great ſub- 
hy and obſcurity ; ſo that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than ſubſtantial, 
Vor. I. | 5 E Pe A man 
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man that is of judgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear ignorant 
> differ, and Tx well within himſelf, that thoſe which fo differ mean one 
thing, and yet they themſelves would never agree. And. if it come for to paty 
in that diſtance of judgment which is between man and man; ſhalt we not 
think that God above, that knows the heart, doth not diſcern that frail men, 
in ſome of their contradictions, intend the fame thing, and accepteth of both ? 
The nature of ſach controverſies is excellently expreſſed by St. Paul, in the 
warning and precept that he giveth concerning the fame, devita profanas worum 
novitates, et oppoſitiones falſi nominis ſcientiae. Men create oppoſitions which are 
not; and put them into new terms ſo fixed, as, whereas the meaning ought 
to govern the term, the term in effect governeth the meaning. There be a{@ 
two falſe peaces, or unities; the one when the peace is grounded but upon an 
implicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in the dark: the other, When it 
is pieced, up upon a direct admiſſion of contraries in fundamental points, For 
truth and falſhood, in ſuch things, are like the iron and clay in the toes of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's image; they may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity; men muſt beware, that in the 
procuring or muniting of religious unity, they do not diffolve and deface the laws 
of charity, and of human ſociety. There be two fwords amongſt Chriſtians, 
the ſpiritual and temporal; and both have their due office and place in the 
maintenance of religion. But we may not take up the third ſword, which is 
Mahomet's ſword, or like unto it ; that is, to propagate religion by wars, or by 
ſanguinary perſecutions, to force conſciences ; except it be in caſes of overt ſcan- 
dal, blaſphemy, or intermixture of practice againſt the ſtate ; much leſs to-nowiſh 
ſeditions; to authorize conſpiracies and rebellions ; to put the ſword into the 
pe les hands, and the like, tending to the ſubverſion of all government, which 
is the ordinance of God. For this is but to daſh the firſt table againſt the ſe. 
cond ; and ſo to conſider men as Chriſtians, as we forget that they are men, 
Lucretius the poet, when he beheld the a& of Agamemnon, that could endure 
the facrificing of his own daughter, exclaimed ;_ 

Tantum relligio potuit ſuadere malorum. | 

What would he have faid, if he had known of the maſſacre in France, or 
the powder-treaſon of England? He would have been feven times more Epicure | 
and atheiſt than he was: for as the temporal fword is to be drawn with great 
circumſpection, in caſes of religion; fo it is a thing monſtrons to put it into the 
hands of the common people. Let that be left unto the anabaptiſts, and other 
furies. It was great blaſphemy, when the devil faid, I will aſcend and be like 


the Higheſt; but it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate God, and bring him in ſay- 


ing; © I will deſcend, and be like the prince of darkneſs.” And what is it better 


to make the cauſe of religion to deſcend to the cruel and execrable actions of 


murthering princes, butchery of people, and ſubverſion of ſtates and govern- 
ments? Surely, this is to bring down the Holy Ghoſt, inftead of the likeneſs 
of a dove, in the ſhape of a vulture or raven; and to fet, out of the bark of 
a chriſtian church, a flag of a bark of pirates and aſſaſſins. Therefore it is moſt 
neceſſary, that the church by doctrine and decree; princes by their ſword; and 
all learnings, both chriftian and moral, as by their mercury rod ; do damn and 
fend to hell for ever thoſe facts and opinions, tending to the ſupport of the ſame ; 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in counſels concerning reli- 
gion, that counſel of the apoſtle would be prefixed ; Ira bominis non implet juſli- 
tiam Dei. And it was a notable obſervation of a wiſe father, and no leſs in- 
genuouſly confeſſed; That thoſe which held and perſuaded preſſure of conſcienees, 
were commonly intereſſed therein themſelves, for their own ends, — 


IV. Of Rxvzxex. 


R EVENGE is a kind of wild juſtice, which the more man's nature runs to, 
* > the more ought law to weed it out. For as for the firſt wrong, it doth but 
offend the law; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of office. 
Certainly in taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but in pet 
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he is ſuperior :. for it is a prince's part to pardon. And Solomon, I 
am ſure, faith, & ig the glory of a man to paſs by an offence. That which is paſt 


is gone and irrevocable, and wiſe men have enough to do with things preſent 


matters. There is no man doth. a wrong for the wrong's fake ; but thereby to 
e himſelf profit, or pleaſure, or honour, or the like. Therefore why' 
Fold I be angry with a man for loving himſelf better than me? And if any 


thorn, or briar, which prick and ſcratch, becauſe they can do no other. The 
moſt tolerable fort of revenge is for thoſe wrongs which there is no law to 
remedy : but then let a man take heed the revenge be ſuch, as there is no law 
to puniſh ; elſe a man's enemy is ſtill before-hand, and it is two for one. Some, 
when they take revenge, are defirous the pa ſhould know whence it cometh: 
this is the more generous. For the delight ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing 
the hurt, as in making the party repent : but baſe and crafty cowards are like 
the arrow that flieth in the dark. Coſmus, duke of Florence, had a deſperate 
ſaying againſt perfidious or neglecting friends, as if thoſe wrongs were unpar- 
donable. You ſhall read (faith he) that we are commanded to forgive our ene- 
« mies; but you never read, that we are commanded to _ our friends.” But 
yet the ſpirit of Job was in a better tune; Shall we (faith he) take good at God's 
hands, and not be content to take evil alſo? And ſo of friends in a proportion. 
This is certain, that a man that ſtudieth revenge, keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwiſe would heal, and do well. Publick revenges are for the moſt 
part fortunate ; as that for the death of Czfar ; for the death of Pertinax ; for 


28 + are miſchievous, fo end they unfortunate. . 


V. Of Abyzksrrr. 


II was an high ſpeech of Seneca (after the manner of the Stoicks) that the 
good things which belong to proſperity are to be wiſhed, but the good things 


appear moſt in adverſity. It is yet a higher ſpeech of his than the other (much 
too high for a heathen) It is true greatneſs, to have in one the frailty of a man, 
and the ſecurity of a God: Vere magnum, habere fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem 
Dei. This would have done better in poeſy, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the poets indeed have been buſy with it; for it is in effect tha 
thing which is figured in that ſtrange fiftion of the ancient poets, which ſeemeth 
not to be without myſtery; nay, and to have ſome approach to the ſtate of a 
Chriſtian : that Hercules, when he went to. unbind Prometheus (by whom 
human nature is repreſented) failed the length of the great ocean in an carthen 
pot or pitcher; lively deſcribing chriſtan reſolution, that ſaileth in the frail bark 
of the fleſh through the waves of the world. But to ſpeak in a mean: the 
vriue of proſperity, is temperance ; the virtue of adverſity, is fortitude ; which 
in morals is the more heroical virtue. Proſperity is the bleſſing of the Old 


Teſtament, if you liften to David's harp, you ſhall hear as many herſe-liks airs, 
A carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghoſt hath laboured more in deſcribing 

the afflictions of Job, than the felicities of Solomon. Proſperity is not with= 
out many fears and diſtaſtes; and adverſity is not without comforts and hopes. 
We fe in needle-works and embroideries, it is more pleaſing to have a lively 
work upon a ſad and ſolemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work: 
a lightfome: ground: judge therefore of the pleaſure of the. heart by 'the 
ure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, moſt fragrant 
when they are incenſed, or cruſhed ; for proſperity doth: beſt diſcover vice, but 


and to come : therefore they do but trifle with themſelves, that labour in paſt” 


man ſhould do wrong, merely out of ill nature, why? yet it is but like the 


the death of Henry the third of France; and many more: but in private re- 


that belong to adverfity are to be admired : Bona rerum ſecundarum optabika, 


Teſtament ; adverſity is the bleſſing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of God's favour. Yet, even in the Old 
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VI. Of SIMULATION and DISSIMULATION. 


ISSIMULATIO N is but a faint kind of policy, or wiſdom ; for it aſketh 
a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart, to know when to tell truth, and to do it, 
Therefore it is the weaker ſort of politicians that are the great diſſemblers, 

Tacitus ſaith, Livia ſorted well with the arts of her huſband, and diſſimulation of 
her ſon ; attributing arts or policy to Auguſtus, and diſſimulation to Tiberius. 
And again, when Mucianus encourageth Veſpaſian to take arms againſt Vitellius 
he ſaith; We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment of Auguſtus, nor the extreme 

caution or cloſeneſs of Tiberius. Theſe properties of arts or policy, and diſſimula- 


tion or cloſeneſs, are indeed habits and faculties ſeveral, and to be diſtinguiſhed. 


For if a man have that penetration of judgment as he can diſcern what things are 
to be laid open, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be ſhewed at half lights 
and to whom and when (which indeed are arts of ſtate, and arts of life, as Tacitus 
well calleth them) to him a habit of diſſimulation is a hinderance and a poor- 
neſs. But if a man cannot obtain to that judgment, then it is left to him, generally, 
to be cloſe and a diſſembler. For where a man cannot chuſe, or vary in parti- 
culars, there it is good to take the ſafeſt and warieſt way in general ; like the 
oing ſoftly by one that cannot well ſee. Certainly the ableſt men that ever were, 
— had all an openneſs and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity ; but then they were like horſes well managed ; for they could tell paſſing 
well, when to ſtop or turn: and at ſuch times, when they thought the caſe in- 
deed required diſſimulation, if then they uſed it, it came to paſs, that the former 
opinion ſpread abroad of their good faith and clearneſs of dealing, made them 
moſt inviſible. 
There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a man's ſelf. The firſt, 
cloſeneſs, reſervation, and ſecrecy, when a man leaveth himſelf without obſerva- 
tion, or without hold to be taken, what heis. The ſecond, diſſimulation in the 
negative, when a man lets fall figns and arguments, that he is not that he is. 
And the third, ſimulation in the affirmative, when a man induſtriouſly and expreſly 
feigns and pretends to be that he is not. | | 
For the firſt of theſe, ſecrecy it is indeed the virtue of a confeſſor; and aſſuredly 
the ſecret man heareth many *onfeflions ; for who will open himſelf to a blab or 
a babler ? but if a man be thought ſecret, it inviteth diſcovery ; as the more 
cloſe air ſucketh in the more open : and as in confeſſion the revealing is not for 
worldly uſe, but for the eaſe of 2 man's heart; ſo ſecret men come to know- 
ledge of many things in that kind ; while men rather diſcharge their minds, than 
impart their minds. In few words, myſteries are due to ſecrecy. Beſides (to 
fay truth) nakedneſs is uncomely, as well in mind as body ; and it addeth no 
ſmall reverence to mens manners and actions, if they be not altogether open. As 
for talkers and futile perſons, they are commonly vain and credulous withal. For 
he that talketh what he knoweth, will alſo talk what he knoweth not. There-- 
fore ſet it down, that an habit of ſecrecy is both politick and moral. And 
in this part it is good, that a man's face give his tongue leave to ſpeak. For the 
diſcovery of a man's ſelf by the tracts of his countenance is a great weakneſs 
and betraying ; by how much it is many times more marked and believed than a 
man's words. 
For the ſecond, which is diſſimulation; it followeth many times upon ſecrecy, 
by a neceſſity : ſo that he that will be ſecret muſt be a diſſembler in = degree. 
For men are too cunning to ſuffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage between 
both, and to be ſecret, without ſwaying the balance on either ſide. They will 


ſo beſet a man with queſtions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, 


without an abſurd ſilence, he muſt ſnew an inclination one way; or if he do not, 
they will gather as much by his ſilence as by his ſpeech. As for equivocations, 
or oraculous ſpeeches, they cannot hold out long. So that no man can be ſecret, 
except he give himſelf a little ſcope of diſſimulation; which is as. it were but the 
ſkirts or train of ſecrecy. | | 
But for the third degree, which is ſimulation and falſe profeſſion ; that I hold 


more 
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ore culpable and leſs politick, except it be in great and rare matters. And there- 
_ a general cuſtom of ſimulation (which is this laſt degree) is a vice rifing 
either of a natural falſeneſs, or fearfulneſs; or of a mind that hath ſome main 
faults; which becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh him practiſe ſimula- 
tion in other things, leſt his hand ſhould be out of ure. 
Ihe great advantages of ſimulation and diſſimulation are three. Firſt, to lay 
aſleep oppoſition, and to furprize. For where a man's intentions are publiſhed; 
it is an alarm to call up all that are apainſt them. The ſecond is, to reſerve to 
a man's ſelf a fair retreat: for if a man engage himſelf by a manifeſt declaration, 
he muſt go through, or take a fall. The third is, the better to diſcover the mind 
of another. For to him that opens himſelf, men will hardly ſhew themſelves 
adverſe ; but will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom of ſpeech to free- 
dom of thought. And therefore it is a good ſhrewd proverb of the Spaniard, 
Tell a lye, and find a troth. As if there were no way of diſcovery but by ſimula- 
tion. There be alſo three diſadvantages to ſet it even. The firſt, that ſimula- 
tion and diſſimulation commonly carry with them a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which 
in any buſineſs doth ſpoil the feathers of round flying up to the mark. The 
ſecond, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, that perhaps 
would otherwiſe co-operate with him; and makes a man walk, almoſt alone, 
to his own ends. The third and greateſt is, that it depriveth a man of one of 
the moſt principal inſtruments for action; which is truſt and belief. The beſt 
compoſition and temperature is, to have openneſs in fame and opinion; ſecrecy 
in habit; diſſimulation in ſeaſonable uſe; and a power to feign, it there be no 
remedy. | 


VII. Of ParenTs and CHILDREN. 


TEE joys of parents are ſecret; and ſo are their griefs and fears: they cannot 
utter the one, nor they will not utter the other. Children ſweeten labours; but 
they make misfortunes more bitter: they increaſe the cares of life, but they miti- 
gate the remembrance of death. The perpetuity by generation is common to 
beaſts ; but memory, merit, and noble works, are proper to men: and ſurely a 
man ſhall ſee the nobleſt works and foundations have proceeded from childleſs 
men; which have ſought to expreſs the images of their minds, where thoſe of 
their bodies have failed: ſo the care of poſterity is moſt in then that have no 
poſterity. They that are the firſt raiſers of their houſes, are moſt indulgent to- 
wards their children ; beholding them as the continuance, not only of their kind, 
but of their work; and fo both children and creatures. | 25 

The difference in affection of parents towards their ſeveral children is many 
times unequal ; and ſometimes unworthy ; efpecially in the mother; as Solomon 
faith ; A ſe ſon rejoiceth the father; but an ungracious ſon ſhames the mother. A 
man ſhall ſee, where there is a houſe full of children, one or two of the eldeſt re- 


were forgotten, who many times nevertheleſs prove the beſt. The illiberality of 
parents in allowance towards their children, is an harmful error; makes them 
baſe ; acquaints them with ſhifts; makes them ſort with mean company; and 
makes them ſurfeit more when they come to plenty: and therefore the proof is 
beſt-when men keep their authority towards their children, but not their purſe. 
Men have a fooliſh manner (both parents, and ſchoolmaſters, and ſervants) in 
creating and breeding an emulation between brothers during childhood, which 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, and diſturbeth families. The 
Italians make little difference between children and nephews, or near kinsfolks; 
but ſo they be of the lamp they care not, though they paſs not through their own 
body. And, to fay truth, in nature it is much alike matter ; infomuch that we 


parent; as the blood happens. Let parents chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes 
they mean their children ſhould take; for then they are moſt flexible; and let 
them not too much apply themſelves to the diſpoſition of their children, as think- 
ing they will take beſt to that which they have moſt mind to. It is true, that if 
the affection or aptneſs of the children be extraordinary, then it is good not to 
K 5 F | croſs 


ſpected, and the youngeſt made wantons ; but in the midſt, ſome that are as it 


ſee a nephew ſometimes reſembleth an uncle, or a kinſman, more than his own. 
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croſs it; but generally the precept is good, Optimum elige, ſuave et facile i 4 fo. 
ciet conſuetuds. Younger brothers are commonly fortunate, but ſeldom or never. 
where the elder are diſinherited. | 


VIII. Of Mazrriact and SINGLE Liee, 


HE that hath wife and children, hath given hoſtages to fortune; for they are 
impedimentsto great enterprizes, either of virtue or miſchief. Certainly, the beſt 
works, and of greateſt merit for the publick, have proceeded from the unmarrieq 
or childleſs men; which both in affection and means have married and endowed 
the publick. Yet it were great reaſon, that thoſe that have children, ſhould have 
reateſt care of future times; unto which they know they muſt tranſmit their 
Neareſt pledges. Some there are, who though they lead a fingle life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and account future times impertinences. Nay, 
there are ſome other, that account wite and children but as bills of charges, 
Nay more, there are ſome fooliſh rich covetous men, that take a pride in having 
no children, becauſe they may be thought ſo much the richer. For perhaps they 
have heard ſome talk, Such a one is a great rich man; and another except to it, 
Yea, but he hath a great charge of children: as if it were an abatement to his 
riches. But the Kb re cauſe of a ſingle life is liberty ; eſpecially in certain 
ſelf-pleaſing, and humorous minds, which are ſo ſenſible of every reſtraint, as 
they will go near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds and ſhackles, 
Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſervants, but not always beſt 
ſubjects; for they are light to run away; and almoſt all fugitives are of that con- 
dition. A ſingle life doth well with churchmen : for charity will hardly water 
the ground, where it muſt firſt fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and magi- 
ſtrates : for if they be facile and corrupt, you ſhall have a ſervant five times worſe 
than a wife. For ſoldiers, I find the generals commonly, in their hortatives, put 
men in mind of their wives and children. And I think the deſpiſing of marriage 
amongſt the Turks, maketh the vulgar ſoldiers more baſe. Certainly, wife and 
children are a kind of diſcipline of humanity: and fingle men, though they be 
many times more charitable, becauſe their means are leſs exhauſt ; yet, on the 
other ſide, they are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to make ſevere inquiſitors) 
becauſe their tenderneſs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led by cuſtom, 


and therefore conſtant, are commonly loving huſbands ; as was ſaid of Ulyſles, 


vetulam ſuam praetulit immortalitati. Chaſte women are often proud and froward, 


as preſuming upon the merit of their chaſtity. It is one of the beſt bonds, both 
of chaſtity and obedience, in the wife, if ſhe think her huſband wiſe ; which ſhe 


will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. Wives are young mens miſtreſſes; com- 


panions for middle age; and old mens nurſes. So as a man may have a quarrel 


to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of the wiſe men, that made 
anſwer to the queſtion, when a man ſhould marry? A young man not yet, an 
<« elder man not at all.” It is often ſeen, that bad huſbands have very good wives; 
whether it be, that it raiſeth the price of their huſbands kindneſs when it comes; 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails if the bad 


huſbands were of their own chuſing, againſt their friends conſent ; for then they 
will be ſure to make good their own folly. 


IX, Of Exvv. 


# HERE be none of the affections which have been noted to faſcinate or be- 
witch, but love and envy. They both have vehement wiſhes ; they frame 
themſelves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions : and they come eaſily into the 
eye; eſpecially upon the preſence of the objects; which are the points that conduce 
to faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſee likewiſe, the Scripture calleth 
envy an evil eye: and the aſtrologers call the evil influences of the ſtars, evil 
aſpects ; ſo that ſtill there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in the act of envy, an 
ejaculation, or irradiation of the eye. Nay, ſome have been ſo curious, as to 
note, that the times when the ſtroke or percuſſion of an envious eye doth moſt 
hurt, are, when the party envied is beheld in glory or triumph; for that Fg 
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1-4 uon envy : and beſides, at ſuch times, the ſpirits of the perſon envied do 
eb orth mon into the outward parts, and fo alte the blow. 75 * | 
But leaving theſe curioſities (though not unworthy to be thought on in fit place) 
we will handle, 9 are apt to envy others; what perſons are moſt ſub- 
ject to be envied themſelves; and what is the difference between publick and pri- 
— that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envieth virtue in others. For mens 
minds will either feed upon their own good, or upon others evil; and who wanteth 
the one, will prey upon the other ; and whoſo is out of 18 to attain to another's 
virtue, will ſeek to come at even hand, by deprefling another's fortune. 

A man that is buſy and inquiſitive, is commonly envious ; for to know much of 
other mens matters cannot be becauſe all that io may concern his own eſtate : 
therefore it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind of play-pleaſure in looking upon 
the fortunes of others; neither can he that mindeth but his own buſineſs, find 
much matter for envy. For envy is a gadding paſſion, and walketh the ſtreets, 
and doth not keep home: Non eſt curioſus, quin idem fit malevolus. = 
Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards new men when they riſe : 
for the diſtance is altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others 
come on, they think themſelves go back. : 
Deformed perſons and eunuchs, and old men and baſtards, are envious : for he 
that cannot poſſibly mend his own caſe, will do what he can to impair another's ; 
except theſe defects light upon a very brave and heroical nature, which thinketh 
to make his natural wants part of his honour ; in that it ſhould be faid, that an 
eunuch or a lame man did ſuch great matters; affecting the honour of a miracle; 
as it was in Narſes the eunuch, and Ageſilaus and Tamberlane, that were lame 
men. | | 
The fame is the caſe of men that riſe after.calamities and misfortunes; for they 
are as men fallen out with the times; and think other mens harms a redemption 
of their own ſufferings. | 7 
They that deſire to excel in too many matters, out of levity and vain-glory, 
are ever envious, for they cannot want work; it being impoſſible, but many, in 
ſome one of thoſe things, ſhould ſurpaſs them. Which was the character of 
Adrian the emperor, that mortally envied poets, and painters, and artificers, in 

works wherein he had a vein to excel. | "5 | 
L Laſtly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and thoſe that have been bred to- 
ther, are more apt to envy their equals when they are raiſed. For it doth up- 


into their remembrance, and incurreth likewiſe more into the note of others; and 


malignant towards his brother Abel, becauſe, when his ſacrifice was better ac- 
cepted, there was no body to look on. Thus much for thoſe that are apt to envy. 


nent virtue, when they are advanced, are leſs envied. For their fortune ſeemeth 
but due unto them ; and no man envieth the payment of a debt, but rewards, 
and liberality rather. Again, envy ,is ever joined with the comparing of a man's 
ſelf; and where there is no compariſon, no envy ; and therefore kings are not 
envied, but by kings. Nevertheleſs it is to be noted, that unworthy perſons are 
moſt envied at their firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome it better ; whereas 
contrariwiſe, perſons of worth and merit are moſt envied when their fortune 


not the ſame luſtre ; for freſh men grow up that darken it. 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their rifing ; for it ſeemeth but right 
done to their birth : beſides, there ſeemeth not much added to their fortune; and 
envy 1s as the ſun-beams, that beat hotter upon a bank or ſteep riſing- ground, than 
upon a flat. And for the fame reaſon, thoſe that are advanced by degrees, are leſs 
envied than thoſe that are advanced ſuddenly, and per ſaltum. 
* Thoſe that have joined with their honour, great travels, cares, or perils, are 
leſs ſubject to envy : for men think that they earn their honours hardly, and pity 
them ſometimes ; and pity ever healeth envy : wherefore you ſhall obſerve that 
the more deep and ſober ſort of politick perſons, in their greatneſs, are ever bemoan- 


ing 


envy ever redoubleth from ſpeech and fame. Cain's envy was the more vile and 


Concerning thoſe that are more or leſs ſubject to envy: Firſt, perſons of emi- 


continueth long. For by that time, though their virtue be the ſame, yet it hath : 


raid unto them their own fortunes; and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener 
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ing themſelves what a life they lead, chanting a Quanta patimur : not that 

feel it ſo, but only to abate * edge of envy. But this is to be und 2 
buſineſs that is laid upon men, and not ſuch as they call unto themſelves: for 
nothing increaſeth envy more, than an unneceſſary and ambitious ingroſſing of 
buſineſs : and nothing doth extinguiſh envy more, than for a great perſon to pre- 
ſerve all other inferior officers in their full rights and preheminences of theit places: 
for by that means there be ſo many ſcreens between him and envy. . 

Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubject to envy, which carry the greatneſs of their 
fortunes in an inſolent and proud manner; being never well but while they are 
ſhewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, or by triumphing oyer all 
oppoſition or competition: whereas wiſe men will rather do ſacrifice to en an 

ſuffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croſſed, and overborn in t ings 
that do not much concern them. Notwithſtanding, ſo much is true; that the 
carriage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner (ſo it be without arrogancy and 
vain-glory) doth draw leſs envy, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning faſhion, 
For in that courſe a man doth but diſavow fortune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious 
of his own want in worth, and doth but teach others to envy him. 

- Laſtly, to conclude this 425 ; as we ſaid in the beginning, that the act of 
had ſomewhat in it of witchcraft, ſo there is no other cure of envy, but the cure 
of witchcraft : and that is, to remove the lot (as they call it) and to lay it upon 
another. For which purpoſe, the wiſer ſort of great perſons bring in ever upon 
the ſtage ſomebody upon whom to derive the envy that would come upon them- 
ſelves; ſometimes upon miniſters and ſervants ; ſometimes upon colleagues and 
aſſociates, and the like : and for that turn, there are never wanting ſome perſons 
of violent and undertaking natures, . who, ſo they may have power and buſineſs, 
will take it at any coſt. | 

Now to ſpeak of publick envy. There is yet ſome good in publick envy, 
whereas in private there is none. For publick envy is as an oſtraciſm, that eclipſeth 
men when they grow too great: and therefore it is a bridle alſo to great ones, to 

keep them within bounds. 7 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth in the modern languages by f 
the name of diſcontentment ; of which we ſhall ſpeak in handling ſedition. It 
is a diſeaſe, in a ſtate, like to infection: for as infection ſpreadeth upon that 

which is ſound, and tainteth it ; ſo when. envy is gotten once into a ſtate, it 
traduceth even the beſt actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill odour; and 
therefore there is little won by intermingling of plauſible actions: for that doth 
argue but a weakneſs and fear of envy, which hurteth ſo much the more; as it is 
likewiſe uſual in infections, which if you fear them, you call them upon you. 

This publick envy ſeemeth to beat chiefly upon principal officers or miniſters, 

rather than upon kings and eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſure rule, that if 

the envy upon the miniſter be great, when the cauſe of it in him is ſmall ; or if 
the envy be general in a manner upon all the miniſters of an eſtate, then the 

envy (though hidden) is truly upon the ſtate itſelf, And fo much of publick 

envy or diſcontentment, and the difference thereof from private envy, which was 
. handled in the firſt place. . 

We will add this in general touching the affection of envy; that of all other 
affections, it is the moſt importune and continual : for of other affections there is 
. occaſion given but now and then; and therefore it was well faid, Ividia feſtes 
: dies non agit : for it is ever working upon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, 
that love and envy do make a man pine, which other affections do not, becauſe 

they are not ſo continual. It is alſo the vileſt affection, and the moſt depraved ; 
for which cauſe it is the proper attribute of the devil, who is called, the envious 
nan, that ſoweth tarts amongſt the wheat by night ; as it always cometh to paſs, 
that envy. worketh ſubtilly, and in the dark; and to the prejudice of good things, 

. ſuch as is the wheat. 1 | 


envy 


Xo Of Love. 


» HE ſtage is more beholden to love, than the life of man. For as to the ſtage, 
love is ever matter of comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in 150 
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doch much miſchief, ſometimes like a firen, ſometimes like a fury. You may 
obſerve, that amongſt all the great and worthy perſons (whereof the memory re- 
maineth, either ancient or recent) there is not one that hath been tranſported to 
the mad degree of love; which ſhews, that great ſpirits, and great buſineſs, do 
keep out this weak paſſion. You muſt except nevertheleſs Marcus Antonius the 
wt partner of the empire of Rome, and Appius Claudius the decemvir and law- 
giver ; whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous man, and inordinate ; but 
the latter was an auſtere and wiſe man : and therefore it ſeems (though rarely) 
that love can find entrance, not only into an open heart, but alſo into a — well 
fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a poor ſaying of Epicurus; Satis ma- 
gnum alter alteri theatrum ſumus : as if man, made for the contemplation of heaven, 
and all noble objects, ſhould do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make 
himſelf ſubject, though not of the mouth (as beaſts are) yet of the eye, which was 
given him for higher purpoſes. It is a ſtrange thing to note the exceſs of this 
paſſion ; and how it braves the nature and value of things by this, that the ſpeak- 
ing in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothing but in love. Neither is it 
merely in the phraſe; for whereas it hath been well faid, that the arch flatterer, 
with whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man's ſelf; certainly 
the lover is more. For there was never proud man thought ſo abſurdly well of 
himſelf, as the lover doth of the perſon loved ; and therefore it was well faid, 
that it is impoſſible to love, and to be wiſe. Neither doth this weakneſs appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved, but to the loved moſt of all; except 
the love be reciproque. For it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either 
with the reciproque, or with an inward and ſecret contempt : by how much the 
more men ought to beware of this paſſion, which loſeth not only other things, 
but itſelf. As for the other loſſes, the poet's relation doth well figure them; that 
he that preferred Helena, quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas: for whoſoever 
eſteemeth too much of amorous affection, quitteth both riches and wiſdom. This 
paſſion hath its floods in the very times of weakneſs, which are, great proſperity, 
and great adverſity ; though this latter hath been leſs obſerved : both which times 
kindle love, and make it more fervent, and therefore ſhew it to be the child of 
folly. They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet make it keep 

uarter ; and ſever it wholly from their ſerious affairs and actions of life: for if it 

eck once with buſineſs, it troubleth mens fortunes, and maketh men that they 
can no ways be true to their own ends. I know not how, but martial men aregiven 
to love: I think it is, but as they are given to wine; for perils commonly aſk to 
be paid in pleaſures. There is in man's nature a ſecret inclination and motion to- 
wards love of others, which, if it be not ſpent upon ſome one, or. a few, doth 
naturally ſpread itſelf towards many, and maketh men become humane and chari- 
table; as it is ſeen ſometimes in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind ; friendly 
love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


XI. Of GREAT PLace. 


MEN in great place are thrice ſervants ; ſervants of the ſovereign or ſtate ; 
& ſervants of fame; and ſervants of buſineſs : ſo as they have no freedom, neither 
in their perſons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. It is a ſtrange deſire, to 
ſeek power, and to loſe liberty ; or to ſeek power over others, and to loſe power 
over a man's ſelf. The riſing unto place is laborious ; and by pains men come to 
greater pains ; and it is ſometimes baſe, and by indignities men come to dignities. 
The ſtanding is ſlippery, and the regreſs is either a downfall, or at leaſt an eclipſe, 
which is a melancholy thing. Cum non ſis qui fueris, non eſſe cur velis vivere? 
Nay, retire men cannot when they would ; neither will they when it were 
reaſon: but are impatient of privateneſs, even in age and ſickneſs, which require the 
ſhadow : like old townſmen, that will be {till ſitting at their ſtreet door, though 
thereby they offer age to ſcorn. Certainly great perſons had need to borrow other 
mens opinions to think themſelves happy ; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it but if they think with themſelves a ot other men think of 
them, and that other men would fain be as they are, then they are happy as it 
Vo. I. 5 G etre 
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ere by report, when perhaps they find the contrary within; For they are 
ff — fed their 550% fo ifs; though they be the laſt that find their 2 "imp 
Certainly men in great fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, and while they are in 
the puzzle of buſineſs, they have no time to tend their health either of y or 
mind. Ii mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omni bus, ignotus moritur fibi,” In 
place there 1s licence to do good and evil ; whereof the latter is a curſe ; for in 
evil the beſt condition is not to will; the ſecond not to can. But power to do 
good is the true and lawful end of aſpiring. For good thoughts (though God 
accept them) yet towards men are little better than good dreams, except they be 
put in act; and that cannot be without power and place; as the vantage and 
commanding ground. Merit and good works is the end of man's motion; and 
conſcience of the ſame is the accompliſhment of man's reſt. For if a man can 
be partaker of God's theater, he ſhall likewiſe be partaker of God's reſt, E- 


cunverſus Deus, ut aſpiceret opera, quae fecerunt manus ſuae, vidit quod omnia efent 


bona nimis ; and then the ſabbath. In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee 
the beſt examples; for imitation is a globe of precepts. And after a time et 
before thee thine own example; and examine thyſelf ſtrictly, whether thou didſt 
not beſt at firſt. Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe, that have carried them. 
ſelves ill in the ſame place : not to ſet off thyſelf by taxing their memory ; but to 
direct thyſelf what to avoid. Reform therefore, without bravery or ſcandal of 
former times and perſons ; but yet ſet it down to thyſelf, as well to create good 
precedents, as to follow them. Reduce things to the firſt inſtitution, and obſerye 
wherein and how they have degenerated ; but yet aſk counſel of both times: of 
the ancient time what is beſt ; and of the latter time what is fitteſt. Seek to make 
thy courſe regular; that men may know before hand what they may expect: 
but be not too poſitive and peremptory; and expreſs thyſelf well when thou 
digreſſeſt from thy rule. Preſerve the right of thy place, but ſtir not queſtions 
of juriſdiction: and rather aſſume thy right in ſilence, and de facto, than voice it 
with claims and challenges. Preſerve likewiſe the rights of inferior places; and 
think it more honour to direct in chief, than to be buſy in all. Embrace and 
invite helps and advices, touching the execution of thy place; and do not drive 
away ſuch as bring thee information, as medlers; but accept of them in good 
part. The vices of authority are chiefly four; delays, corruption, roughneſs, 
and facility. For delays; give eaſy acceſs ; keep times appointed; go through 
with that which is in hand; and interlace not buſineſs but of neceſſity. For 
corruption ; do not only bind thine own hands, or thy ſervants hands, from 
taking, but bind the hands of ſuitors alſo from offering. For integrity uſed doth 
the one; but integrity profeſſed, and with a manifeſt deteſtation of bribery, doth 
the other : and avoid not only the fault, but the ſuſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
variable, and changeth manifeſtly without manifeſt cauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of cor- 
ruption. Therefore always when thou changeſt thine opinion or courſe, profeſs 
it plainly, and declare it, together with the reaſons that move thee to change; and 
do not think to ſteal it. A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly thought but a by-way to cloſe corruption. 


For roughneſs ; it is a needleſs cauſe of diſcontent ; ſeverity breedeth fear, but 


roughneſs breedeth hate. Even reproofs from authority ought to be grave, and 
not taunting. As for facility, it is worſe than bribery. For bribes come but now 
and then; but if importunity, or idle reſpects lead a man, he ſhall never be 
without. As Solomon faith ; 7o reſpect 4 is not good ; for ſuch a man will 
tranſgreſs for a piece of bread. It is molt true that was anciently ſpoken, A placo 
ſheweth the man: and it ſheweth ſome to the better, and ſome to the worle; 
emnium conſenſu, capax imperii, niſi imperaſſet, ſaith Tacitus of Galba : but of 
Veſpaſian he faith ; ſolus imperantium Veſpaſianus mutatus in melius. Though the 
one was meant of ſufficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is an aſſured 


ſign of a worthy and generous ſpirit, whom honour amends. For honour is, 


or ſhould be the place of virtue: and as in nature things move violently to their 

place, and calmly in their place; ſo virtue in ambition is violent, in authority 

ſettled and calm. All riſing to great place is by a winding ſtair ; and if there be 

factions, it is good to fide a man's ſelf whilſt he is in the riſing; and to been 
| | Imle 
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- ſelf when he is placed. Uſe the memory of thy predeceſſor fairly and ten- 
5 for if thou doſt not, it is a debt will ſure be paid when thou art gone. 
If have collegues, reſpect them, and rather call them when they look not 
for it, than exclude them when they have reaſon to look to be called, Be not 


too ſenſible, or too remembring of thy place in converſation, and private anſwers. 
to ſuitors 3 but let it rather be ſaid, When he ſits in place he is another man. 


XII. Of Bol DNxss. 


I is a trivial grammar-ſchool text, but yet worthy a wiſe man's conſideration, 
Queſtion was aſked of Demoſthenes, what was the chief part of an orator ? 
He anſwered, Action. What next? Action. What next again? Action. He 
Gaid it that knew it beſt; and had by nature himſelf no advantage in that he 
commended. A ſtrange thing, that that part of an orator, which is but ſuper- 
ficial, and rather the virtue of a player, ſhould be placed ſo high above thoſe 
other noble parts, of invention, elocution, and the reſt : nay almoſt alone, as if 
it were all in all. But the reaſon is plain. There is in human nature, gene- 
rally, more of the fool than of the wife ; and therefore thoſe faculties by which 
the fooliſh part of mens minds is taken, are moſt potent. Wonderful like is the 
caſe of boldneſs in civil buſineſs ; what firſt ? Boldneſs. What fecond and third? 
Boldneſs. And yet boldneſs is a child of ignorance and baſeneſs, far inferiour 
to other parts. But nevertheleſs it doth faſcinate, and bind hand and foot thoſe 
that are either ſhallow in judgment, or weak in courage, which are the greateſt 
; yea, and prevaileth with wiſe men at weak times: therefore we ſee it 
Path done wonders in popular ſtates, but with ſenates and princes leſs; and more 
ever upon the firſt entrance of bold perſons into action, than ſoon after; for 
boldneſs is an ill keeper of promiſe. Surely, as there are mountebanks for the 
natural body, ſo there are mountebanks for the politick body : men that under- 
take great cures, and perhaps have been lucky in two or three experiments, 
but want the grounds of ſcience, and therefore cannot hold out: nay, you ſhall 
ſee a bold fellow many times do Mahomet's miracle. Mahomet made the people 
believe that he would call an hill to him, and from the top of it offer up his 
prayers for the obſervers of his law. The people aſſembled: Mahomet called 
the hill to come to him again and again ; and when the hill ſtood ſtill he was 
never a whit abaſhed, but ſaid, If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
* homet will go to the hill.” So theſe men, when they have promiſed great mat- 
ters, and failed moſt ſhamefully, yet (if they have the perfection of boldneſs) 
they will but flight it over, and make a turn, and no more ado. Certainly to 
men of great judgment bold perſons are a ſport to behold ; nay, and to the 


ſubje& of laughter, doubt you not but great boldneſs is ſeldom without ſome 
abſurdity : eſpecially it is a ſport to ſee when a bold fellow is out of counte- 
nance, for that puts his face into a moſt ſhrunken and wooden poſture, as needs 
it maſt; for in baſhfulneſs the ſpirits do a little go and come; but with bold 
men, upon like occaſion, they ſtand at a ſtay ; like a ſtale at cheſs, where it is 
no mate, but yet the game cannot ſtir : but this laſt were fitter for a ſatire, than 
for a ſerious obſervation. This is well to be weighed, that boldneſs is ever blind ; 
for it ſeeth not dangers and inconveniences: therefore it is ill in counſel, good 
mn execution: ſo that the right uſe of bold perſons is, that they never command 
in chief, but be ſeconds, and under the direction of others. For in counſel, 
it is good to ſee dangers ; and in execution not to ſee them, except they be very 
X.III. Of Goopntss, and Goopness or NATURE. 


] Tmke goodneſs in this ſenſe, the affecting of the weal of men, which is 
that the Grecians call philanthropia ; and « word humanity (as it is uſed) is 
a little too light to expreſs it. Goodneſs I call the habit, and goodneſs of nature 
the inclination. This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the greateſt, 
being the character of the Deity ; and without it man is.a buſy, miſc Py 
a, wretcne 


i 


vulgar alſo boldneſs hath ſomewhat of the ridiculous : for if abſurdity be the 
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wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin. Goodneſs anſwers to the- 
theological virtue charity, and admits no exceſs but error. The deſire of power 
in exceſs cauſed the angels to fall; the defire of knowledge in exceſs cauſed man 
to fall: but in charity there is no exceſs; neither can angel or man come in 
danger by it. The inclination to goodneſs is imprinted deeply in the nature of 
man; 1 that if it iſſue not towards men, it will take unto other living 
creatures; as it is ſeen in the Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheleſs are kin 
to beaſts, and give alms to dogs and birds: infomuch as, Buſbechius reporteth, 
a chriſtian boy in Conſtantinople had like to have been ſtoned for gagging, in 
a waggiſhneſs, a long-billed fowl. Errors indeed in this virtue of goodneſs or 
charity may be committed. The Italians have an ungracious proverb; Tan 
buon che val niente; So good, that he is good for nothing. And one of the doc- 
tors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence bo po in writing, almoſt 
in plain terms, that the chriſtian faith had given up good men in prey to thoſe 
that are tyrannical and unjuſt: which he ſpake, becauſe indeed there was never 
law, or ſect, or opinion, did ſo much magnify goodneſs, as the chriſtian religion 
doth : therefore to avoid the ſcandal, and the danger both, it is good to take 
knowledge of the errors of an habit ſo excellent. Seck the good of other men, 
but be not in bondage to their faces, or fancies; for that is but facility or ſoft- 
neſs, which taketh an honeſt mind priſoner. Neither give thou AÆſop's cock 
a gem, who would be better pleaſed, and T if he had a barley corn. The 
example of God teacheth the leſſon truly; he ſendeth his rain, and maketh hi 
fun to ſhine upon the juſt and the unjuſt ; but he doth not rain wealth, nor ſhine 
honour and virtues upon men equally : common benefits are to be communi- 
cated with all, but peculiar benefits with choice. And beware, how in making 
the portraiture thou breakeſt the pattern; for divinity maketh the love of our- 
ſelves the pattern, the love of our neighbours but the portraiture : Sell all thou 
haſt, and give it to the poor, and follow me. But fell not all thou haſt, except 
thou come and follow me ; that is, except thou have a vocation, wherein thou 
mayſt do as much good with little means as with great: for otherwiſe, in feed- 
ing the ſtreams, thou dryeſt the fountain, Neither is there only a habit of good- 
neſs directed by right reaſon ; but there is in ſome men, even in nature, a diſ- 

ſition towards it ; as on the other fide there is a natural malignity. For there 

„that in their nature do not affect the good of others. The lighter fort of 
malignity turneth but to a croſſneſs, or frowardneſs, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or diffi- 
cilneſs, or the like; but the deeper ſort, to envy, and mere miſchief. Such men, 
in other mens calamities, are as it were in ſeaſon, and are ever on the loading 
part; not ſo good as the dogs that licked Lazarus ſores, but like flies that are 
ſtill buzzing upon any thing that is raw; Miſanthropi, that make it their practice 
to bring men to the bough, and yet have never a tree for the purpoſe in their 
gardens, as Timon had. Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human nature, 
and yet they are the fitteſt timber to make great politiques of; like to knee tim- 
ber, that is good for ſhips that are ordained to be toſſed, but not for building 
houſes that ſhall ſtand firm. The parts and ſigns of goodneſs are many. It 
a man be gracious and courteous to ſtrangers, it ſhews he is a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is no iſland cut off from other lands, but a continent 
that joins to them. If he be compaſſionate towards the afflictions of others, 
it ſhews that his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded itſelf, when it gives 
the balm. If he eaſily pardons and remits offences, it ſhews that his mind is 
planted above injuries, ſo that he cannot be ſhot. If he be thankful for ſmall 
benefits, it ſhews that he : weighs mens minds, and not their traſh. But above 
all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, that he would wiſh to be an anathema from 
Chriſt, for the ſalvation of his brethren, it ſhews much of a divine nature, and 


a kind of conformity with Chriſt himſelf, EEY 


XIV. of NoziLITY. 


WE will ſpeak of nobility firſt as a portion of an eſtate, "A as a condition 


of particular perſons. A monarchy, where there is no nobility at all, is ever 
a pure 


* 
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NOPE 
rezznty, and draws the eyes of the people ſomewhat aſide from the line royal. 
But fer democracies, cy need it not; and they are commonly more quiet, and 
leſs ſubject to ſedition, than where there are ſtirps of nobles ; for mens eyes are 
upon the bufineſs, and not upon the perſons : or if upon the perſons, it is for 
the buſineſs ſake, as fitteſt, and not for flags and pedigree. We ſee the Swit- 
zers laſt well, notwithſtanding their diverſity of religion, and of cantons: for 
utility is their bond, and not reſpects. The United Provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries, in their government, excel: for where there is an equality, the conſulta- 
tons are more indifferent, and the payments and tributes more chearful. A great 
and potent nobility addeth majeſty to a monarch, but diminiſheth power; and 
putteth life and ſpirit into the people, but preſſeth their fortune. It is well when 
nobles are not too great for ſovereignty, nor for juſtice; and yet maintained in 
that heighth, as the inſolency of inferiors may be broken upon them, before 
it come on too faſt upon the majeſty of kings. A numerous nobility cauſeth 
overty and inconvenience in a ſtate, for it is a ſurcharge of expence; and be- 
Jes, it being of neceſſity that many of the nobility fall in time to be weak in 
fortune, it maketh a kind of diſproportion between honour and means. 

As for nobility in particular perſons: it is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient 
caſtle or building not in decay; or to ſee a fair timber tree Land and perfect ; 
how much more to behold an ancient noble family, which hath ſtood againſt 
the waves and weathers of time? for new nobility is but the act of power, but 
ancient nobility is the act of time. Thoſe that are firſt raiſed to nobility, are 
commonly more virtuous, but leſs innocent, than their deſcendants ; for there 
is rarely any riſing, but by a commixture of good and evil arts: but it is reaſon 
the memory of their virtues remain to their poſterity, and their faults die with 
themſelves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth induſtry ; and he that is not 
induſtrious, envieth him that is. Beſides, noble perſons cannot go much higher; 
and he that ſtandeth at a ſtay, when others riſe, can hardly avoid motions of envy. 
On the other fide, nobility extinguiſheth the paſſive envy from others towards 
them, becauſe they are in poſſeſſion of honour. Certainly kings that have able 
men of their nobility, ſhall find eaſe in employing them, and a better ſlide into 
their buſineſs; for people naturally bend to them, as born in ſome ſort to com- 


mand, | 
XV. Of Sepitions and TrovsLEs. 


GHEPHERDS of people had need know the kalendars of tempeſts in ſtate ; 
which are commonly greateſt when things grow to equality ; as natural tem- 

peſts are greateſt about the aeqinoctia. And as there are certain hollow blaſts 

of wind, and ſecret ſwellings of ſeas, before a tempeſt, fo are there in ſtates : 

lle ettam caecos inſtare tumultus 

Saeße monet, fraudeſque et operta tumeſcere bella. | 

Libels, and licentious diſcourſes againſt the ſtate, when they are frequent and 

open; and in like fort falſe news often running up and down to the diſadvantage 

vi the ſtate, and haſtily embraced, are amongſt the ſigns of troubles. Virgil 

8ving the pedigree of Fame, faith, ſhe was ſiſter to the giants. 

Illam Terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 

Extremam (ut perhibent) Coeo Enceladogue ſororem 

orc Progenut. | 

As if fames were the reliques of ſeditions paſt : but they are no leſs indeed the 

preludes of ſeditions to come. Howſoever he noteth it right, that ſeditious 

tumults, and ſeditious fames, differ no more, but as brother and ſiſter, maſcu- 


and the moſt plauſible, and which ought to give greateſt contentment, are taken 
in ill ſenſe and traduced: for that ſhews the envy great, as Tacitus faith ; con- 
Jiata magna invidia, ſeu bene, ſeu male, geſia premunt. Neither doth it follow, 
that becauſe theſe fames are a ſign of troubles, that the ſuppreſſing of them with 
too much ſeverity ſhould be a remedy of troubles. For the deſpiſing of them 
many times checks them beſt ; and the going about to ſtop them, doth but make 

Vor. I. 5 H a wonder 


line and feminine; eſpecially if it come to that, that the beſt actions of a ſtate, 
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Henry the third of France; for firſt, himſelf entred league for the extirpation 
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« wonder long-lived. Alſo that kind of obedience. which Tacitus ſpeaketh of 
is to be held fuſpedted ; Erant in officio, ſed tamen qui mallent mandata impergy. 
trum interpretari, quam exequi z diſputing, excuſing, cavilling upon mandates and 
directions, is a kind of ſhaking off the yoke, and aſſay of diſobedience : eſpecially 
if in thoſe difputings, they which are for the direction, ſpeak fearfully and ten. 
derly ; and thoſe that are *r it, audaciouſly. * 

Alſo, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that ought to be common pa- 
rents, make themſelves as a party, and lean to a fide, it is as a boat that is over. 


thrown by uneven weight on the one ſide: as was well ſeen in the time * 


of the proteſtants; and preſently after the ſame league was turned upon himſelf, 
For when the authority of princes is made but an acceflory to a cauſe, and that 
there be other bands that tie faſter than the band of ſovereignty, kings begin to 
be put almoſt out of poſſeſſion. 6700 | | 
Alſo, when diſcords, and quarrels, and factions, are carried openly and auda- 
clouſly, it is a ſign the reverence of government is loſt. For the motions of 
the greateſt perſons in a government ought to be as the motions of the planets 
under primum mobile N to the old opinion ;) which is, that every of 
them is carried ſwiftly by the higheſt motion, and ſoftly in their own motion, 
And therefore when great ones in their own particular motion moye violently, 
and, as Tacitus expreſſeth it well, /iberius, quam ut imperantium meminiſſent ; it 
is a fign the orbs are out of frame. For reverence is that wherewith princes 
are girt from God, who threatneth the diſſolving thereof; ſolvam cingula regum. 

So when any of the four pillars of government are mainly ſhaken, or weak- 
ned (which are religion, juſtice, counſel, and treaſure) men had need to pray 
for fair weather. But let us paſs from this part of predictions (concerning which, 
nevertheleſs, tnore light may be taken from that which de and let us 
you firſt of the materials of ſeditions; then of the motives of them; and 

irdly, of the remedies. | 0922; 

Concerning the materials of ſeditions. It is a thing well to be conſidered : 
for the ſureſt way to prevent ſeditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away 
the matter of them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence 
the ſpark ſhall come, that hall ſet it on fire. The matter of editions is of two 
kinds; much poverty, and much diſcontentment. It is certain, ſo many over- 
thrown eſtates, ſo many votes for troubles. Lucan noteth well the ſtate of Rome 
before the civil war; 4 

Hinc uſura vorax, rapi e in tempore foenus, 

| Hinc _ a fides, FINE utile alen. 2 

This ſame multis utile bellum is an aſſured and infallible ſign of a ſtate diſ- 
120 to ſeditions and troubles. And if this poverty and broken eſtate in the 
tter ſort, be joined with a want and neceſſity in the mean people, the danger 

is imminent and great. For the rebellions of the belly are the worſt. As for 
diſcontentments, they are, in the politick body, like to humours in the natural, 
which are apt to gather a preternatural heat, and to enflame. And let no prince 
meaſure the danger of them by this; whether they be juſt, or unjuſt; for that 
were to imagine people to be too reaſonable ; who do often ſpurn at their own 
good: nor yet by this; whether the griefs whereupon they riſe, be in fact great 
or ſmall. For they are the moſt dangerous diſcontentments, where the fear is 
greater than the feeling. Dolendi modus, timendi non item. Beſides, in great 
oppreſſions, the ſame things that provoke the patience, do withal mate the cou- 
rage: but in fears it is not ſo. Neither let any prince or ſtate be ſecure con- 
cerning diſcontentments, becauſe they have been often, or have been long, and 
yet no peril hath enſued ; for as it is true that eyery vapour, or fume, doth not 
turn into a ſtorm ; ſo it is nevertheleſs true, that ſtorms, though they blow over 
divers times, yet may fall at laſt; and as the Spaniſh proverb noteth well, the 
cord breaketh at the laſt by the weakeſt pull. | | 

The cauſes and motives of ſeditions are, innovation in religion, taxes, altera- 
tion of laws and cuſtoms, breaking of privileges, general oppreſſion, advance- 
ment of unworthy perſans, ſtrangers, dearths, diſbanded ſoldiers, Ts: 

| k rate; 
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deſperate 5 and whatſoever in offending people, joineth and knitteth them in 4 
mon cauſe. | '\ NNW Di 11901 26.00 

baer the remedies, there may be ſome general preſervatives, whereof we will 
ſpeak ; as for the juſt cure, it muſt anſwer to the particular diſeaſe : and ſo be 
left to counſel, rather than rule. IE ITO YA 4G moch fff 1b 

The firſt remedy or prevention, is to remove by all means poſſible that ma- 
terial cauſe of ſedition, whereof we ſpake; which is want and poverty in the 
eſtate. To which purpoſe ſerveth the opening and well balancing of trade; 
the chetiſhing of manufactures; the baniſhing of idleneſs; the repreſſing of 
waſte and exceſs by ſumptuary laws ; the improvement and huſbanding of the ſoil; 
the regulating of prices of things vendible ; the moderating of taxes and tributes, 
and the like. Generally it is to be foreſeen, that the population of a kingdom 


(eſpecially if it be not mown down by wars) do not exceed the ſtock of the 


kingdom, which ſhould maintain them. Neither is the population to 'be rec- 
koned only by number : for a ſmaller number, that ſpend more, and earn leſs, 
do wear out an eſtate ſooner than a greater number that live lower, and gather 
more. Therefore the multiplying of nobility, and other degrees of quality, in 


an over proportion to the common people, doth ſpeedily bring a ſtate to ne- 


ceſſity: and ſo doth likewiſe an overgrown clergy ; for they bring nothing to 
the ſtock; and in like manner, when more are bred ſcholars, than preferments 
can take off. | | | 
It is likewiſe to be remembred, that foraſmuch as the increaſe of any eſtate 
muſt be upon the foreigner (for whatſoever is ſomewhere gotten is ſomewhere 
loſt) there be but three things which one nation ſelleth unto another; the com- 
modity as nature yieldeth it; the manufacture; and the vecture or carriage. So 
that if theſe three wheels go, wealth will flow as in a ſpring tide. And it 
cometh many times to paſs, that materiam ſuperabit opus, that the work and 
carriage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a ſtate more; as is no- 
tably ſeen in the Low-Country men, who have the beſt mines above ground 
in the world. FS WA | | 48h 
Above all things good policy is to be uſed, that the treaſure and moneys in a 
ſtate be not gathered into few hands. For otherwiſe a ſtate may have a great 
ſtock, and yet ſtarve, And money is like muck, not good except it be ſpread. 
This is done chiefly by ſuppreſſing, or at the leaſt keeping a ſtrait hand upon 
the devouring trades of uſury, ingroſſing, great paſturages, and the like. 
For removing diſcontentments, or at leaſt the danger of them: there is in 
every ſtate (as we know) two portions of ſubjects, the nobleſſe, and the com- 
monalty. When one of theſe is diſcontent, the danger is not great; for com- 
mon people are of flow motion, if they be not excited by the greater ſort ; and 
the greater ſort are of ſmall ſtrength, except the multitude be apt and ready to 
move of themſelves. Then is the danger, when the greater fort do but wait 
for the troubling of the waters amongſt the meaner, that then they may declare 
themſelves. The poets feign, that the reft of the Gods would have 3 1 
ter; which he hearing of, by the counſel of Pallas, ſent for Briareus wi bie 
hundred hands to come in to his aid. An emblem, no doubt, to ſhew, how ſafe 
it 18 for monarchs to make ſure of the good will of common people. 3 
Io give moderate liberty for griefs and diſcontentments to evaporate (ſo it be 
without too great inſolency or bravery) is a ſafe way. For he that turneth the 
humours back, and maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impoſtumations. | ne Ne” 
The part of Epimetheus might well become Prometheus, in the caſe of diſ- 
contentments, for there is not a better proviſion againft them. Epimetheus, when 
griefs and evils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the lid, and kept hope in the bottom of 


the veſſel. Certainly the politique and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of 


hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one of the beſt antidotes 
againſt the poiſon of diſcontentments. And it is a certain ſign of a wiſe govern- 
ment and proceeding, when it can hold mens hearts by hopes, when it cannot 
by fatisfaCtion : and when it can handle things in ſuch manner, as no evil ſhall 
appear ſo peremptory, but that it hath ſome outlet of hope; which is the leſs 
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vince it. It is true, that a little philoſophy inclineth man's mind to atheiſm; 
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hard to do, becauſe both particular perſons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themſelves, or at leaſt to brave that which they believe not. | 

Alſo, the foreſight and prevention that there be no likely or fit head, where. 
unto diſcontented perſons may reſort, and under whom they may join, is a 
known but an excellent point of caution. I underſtand a fit head to be one 
that hath greatneſs and reputation; that hath confidence with the diſcontented 
party, and upon whom they turn their eyes and that is thought diſcontented 
in his own particular: which kind of perſons are either to be won and recon. 
ciled to the ſtate, and that in a faſt and true manner; or to be fronted with forme 
other of the ſame party that may oppoſe them, and ſo divide the reputation. 
Generally, the dividing and breaking of all factions and combinations that are 
adverſe to the ſtate, and ſetting them at diſtance, or at Jeaſt diſtruſt among 
themſelves, is not one of the worſt remedies. For it is a deſperate caſe, if thoſe 
that hold with the proceeding of the ſtate, be full of diſcord and faction; and 
thoſe that are againſt it be entire and united. _. | 

I have noted, that ſome witty and ſharp ſpeeches which have fallen from 
princes, have given fire to ſeditions. Cæſar did himſelf infinite hurt in that ſpeech, 
Sylla neſcivit literas, non potuit dictare: for it did utterly cut off that hope which 
men had entertained, that he would at one time or other give over his dictator- 
ſhip. Galba undid himſelf by that ſpeech ; = a ſe militem, von ent: for it 
put the ſoldiers out of hope of the donative. Probus likewiſe by that ſpeech, 
Si vixero, non opus erit amplius Romano imperio militibus; a ſpeech of great de- 
ſpair for the ſoldiers: and many the like. Surely, princes had need, in tender 
matters and tickliſh times, to beware what they ſay; eſpecially in theſe ſhort 
ſpeeches, which fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be ſhot out of their 
ſecret intentions. For, as for large diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not ſo 
much noted. | 

Laſtly, let princes, againſt all events, not be without ſome ace?) ago cne, 
or rather more, of military valour near unto them, for the repreſſing of ſedi- 
tions in their beginings. For without that, there uſeth to be more trepidation 
in court upon the firſt 8 out of troubles, than were fit. And the ſtate 
runneth the danger of that which Tacitus faith, atque is habits aui morum fuit, 
ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur, But let ſuch 
military perſons be aſſured and well reputed of, rather than factious and popular; 
holding alſo good correſpondence with the other great men in the ſtate ; or elſe 
the remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe. | 


XVI. Of ArnEIsM. 


I Had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this univerſal frame is without a mind. And therefore 
God never wrought miracle to convince atheiſm, becauſe his ordinary works con- 


but depth in philoſophy bringeth mens minds about to religion: for while the 
mind of man looketh upon ſecond cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in 
them and go no farther ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate 
and linked together, it muſt need fly to Providence and Deity. Nay even that 
ſchool which is moſt accuſed of atheiſm, doth moſt demonſtrate religion: that 
is, the ſchool of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus. For it is a thou- 
fand times more credible, that four mutable elements, and one immutable fifth 
eſſence duly and eternally placed, need no God; than that an army of infinite 
imall . portions, or ſeeds unplaced, ſhould have produced this order and beauty 
without a divine marſhall, The Scripture faith, The fool hath ſaid in his heart, 
there is no God: it is not ſaid, the fool bath thought in his heart. So as he rather 
faith it by rote to himſelf, as that he would have, than that he can throughly 
believe it, or be perſuaded of it. For none deny there is a God, but thole for 
whom it maketh that there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more, that 
atheiſm is rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than by this; that atheiſts 
will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it within them- 


. ſelves, 
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telves, and would be glad to be ſtrengthened by the conſent of others : nay more, 
you ſhall have atheiſts ſtrive to get diſciples, as it fareth with other ſects: and, 
which is moſt of all, you ſhall have of them that will ſuffer for atheiſm, and 
not recant ; whereas if they did truly think that there were no ſuch thing as 
God; why ſhould they trouble themſelves? Epicurus is charged; that he did but 
difſemble, for his credits fake, When he affirmed there were bleſſed natures, 
but ſuch as enjoyed themſelyes without having reſpect to the government of 
the world. Wherein they ſay he did temporize, though in ſecret he thought 
there was no God, But certainly he is traduced ; for his words are noble and 
divine : Non deos vulgi negare profanum ; ſed vulgi opiniones diis applicare pro- 
ſaum. Plato could have faid no more. And although he had the confidence 
to deny the adminiſtration, he had not the power to deny the nature, The In- 
dians of the weſt have names for their particular gods, though they have no 
name for God: as if the heathens ſhould have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, etc. but not the word Deus: which ſhews, that even thoſe barbarous 
people have the notion, though they have not the latitude and extent of it. So 
that againſt atheiſts the very ſavages take part with the very ſubtileſt philoſo- 

rs. The contemplative atheiſt is rare; a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian per- 
[vn and ſome others: and yet they ſeem to be more than they are; for that 
all that impugn a received religion, or ſuperſtition, are by the adverſe part 
branded with the name of atheiſts. But the great atheiſts indeed are hypocrites ; 
which are ever handling holy things, but wi feeling: ſo as they muſt needs 
be cauterized in the end. The cauſes of atheiſm are; diviſions in religion, if 
they be many; for any one main diviſion addeth zeal to both ſides; but many 
diviſions introduce atheiſm. Another is, ſcandal of prieſts; when it is come to 
that which S. Bernard faith, non e jam dicere, ut populus, fic ſacerdos : quia nec 
fic populus, ut facerdos. A third is, cuſtom of profane ſcoffing in holy matters; 
which doth by little and little deface the reverence of religion. And laſtly, 
learned times, eſpecially with peace and proſperity : for troubles and adverſities 
do more bow mens minds to religion. They that deny a God, deſtroy man's 
nobility : for certainly man is of kin to the beaſts by his body; and if he be 
not of kin to God by his ſpirit, he is a baſe and ignoble creature. It deftroys 
likewiſe magnanimity, and the raifing of human nature: for take an example 
of a dog, and mark what a generoſity and courage he will put on, when he 
finds himſelf maintained by a man; who to him is inſtead of a God, or melior 
natura : which courage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that creature, without that confi- 
dence of a better nature than his own, could never attain. So man, when he reſteth 
and aſſureth himſelf upon divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 
faith, which human nature in itſelf could not obtain : Kere as atheiſm is 
in all reſpects hateful, ſo in this, that it depriveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itſelf above human frailty. As it is in particular perſons, ſo it is in na- 
tions: never was there ſuch a ſtate for magnanimity as Rome; of this ſtate 
hear what Cicero faith : Quam volumus, licet, patres conſcripti, nos amemus, ta- 
men nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nec artibus Grae- 
cos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis et terrae domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Italos i pſos 
et Latinos; ſed pietate, ac religione, atque hac una ſapientia, quod deorum immor- 
talium numine ommia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes gentes nationeſque ſu- 


peravimus, 
XVII. Of SurgrsTITION. 


TE were better to have no opinion of God at all, than ſuch an opinion as is 
** unworthy of him: for the one is unbelief, the other is contumely : and cer- 
tainly ſuperſtition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch faith well to that pur- 
poſe: Surely (faith he) I had rather a great deal men ſhould ſay, there was no 
e ſuch man at all as Plutarch, than that they ſhould ſay, that there was one 
Plutarch, that would eat his children as ſoon as they were born ; as the poets 
hy ſpeak of Saturn.” And as the contumely is greater towards God, fo the danger 
is greater towards men. Atheiſm leaves a man to ſenſe, to philoſophy, to na- 
tural piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may be guides to an outward moral 
Vor. I. | 51 virtue, 
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virtue, though religion were not: but ſuperſtition diſmounts all theſe, and ereg.. 
eth an abſolute monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore atheiſm dig neye; 
perturb ſtates; for it makes men wary of themſelves, as looking no farther . 
and we fee the times inclined to atheiſm (as the time of Auguſtus Ceſar) wer, 
civil times. But ſuperſtition hath been the confuſion of many ſtates ; and bringeth 
in a new primum mobile, that raviſheth all the ſpheres of n. The 
maſter of ſuperſtition is the people; and in all ſuperſtition wiſe men follow fools; 
and arguments are fitted to praCtice, in a reverſed order. It was gravely ſaid by 
ſome of the prelates in the council of Trent, where the doctrine of the ſchool. 
men bare great ſway ; that the ſchoolmen were like aſtronomers, which did feign 
eccentricks and epicycles, and ſuch engines of orbs, to ſave the phenomena, 
though they knew there were no ſuch things; and in like manner, that the ſchool- 
men had framed a number of ſubtile and intricate axioms and theorems, to fave 
the practice of the church. The cauſes of ſuperſtition are: pleaſing and ſenſual 
rites and ceremonies: exceſs of outward and phariſaical holineſs : over-great 
reverence of traditions, which cannot but load the church : the ſtratagems of 
prelates for their own ambition and lucre : the favouring too much of good in- 
tentions, which openeth the gate to conceits and novelties : the taking an aim at 
divine matters. by human, which cannot but breed mixture of imaginations : and 
laſtly, barbarous times, eſpecially joined with calamities and diſaſters. Super- 
ſtition without a vail is a deformed thing: for as it addeth deformity to an ape 
to be ſo like a man; ſo the ſimilitude of fuperſtition to religion makes it the 
more deformed. And as wholeſome meat corrupteth to little worms; ſo good 
forms and orders corrupt into a number of petty obſervances. There is a ſuper- 
ſtition in avoiding ſuperſtition ; when men think to do beſt, if they go fartheſt 
from the ſuperſtition formerly received: therefore care would be had, that (as 
it fareth in ill purgings) the good be not taken away with the bad, which com- 
monly is done when the people is the reformer. | 


XVIII. Of Traver. 


RAVEL in the younger ſort is a part of education ; in the elder a part of 

experience. He that travelleth into a country before he hath ſome entrance 
into the language, goeth to ſchool, and not to travel. That young men travel 
under ſome tutor, or grave ſervant, I allow well; ſo that he be ſuch a one that 
hath the language, and hath been in the country before ; whereby he may be 
able to tell them what things are worthy to be ſeen in the country where they 
go, what acquaintances they are to ſeek, what exerciſes or diſcipline the place 
yieldeth. For elſe young men ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little. It is a 
ſtrange thing, that in ſea-voyages, where there is nothing to be ſeen but ſky and 
ſea, men ſhould make diaries; but in land travel, wherein ſo much is to be ob- 
ſerved, for the moſt part they omit it; as if chance were fitter to be regiſtred 
than obſervation. Let diaries therefore be brought in uſe. The things to be 
feen and obſerved are ; the courts of princes, eſpecially when they give audience 
to ambaſſadors: the courts of juſtice while they ſit and hear cauſes: and ſo of 
conſiſtories eccleſiaſticx: the churches and monaſteries, with the monuments 
which are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities and towns, and 
ſo the havens and harbours ; antiquities and ruins; libraries, colleges, diſputa- 
tions, and lectures, where any are; ſhipping and navies; houſes, and gardens 
of ſtate and pleaſure near great cities; armories, arſenals, magazines, exchanges, 
burſes, ware-houſes ; exerciſes of horſemanſhip, fencing, training of ſoldiers, 
and the like; comedies, ſuch whereunto the better ſort of perſons do reſort; 
treaſuries of jewels and robes, cabinets and rarities: and to conclude, whatlo- 
ever is memorable in the places where they go. After all which the tutors or 
ſervants ought to make diligent enquiry. As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, wed- 
dings, funerals, capital executions, and ſuch ſhews, men need not to be put in 
mind of them ; yet are they not to be neglected. If you will have, a young 
man to put his trayel into a little room, and in ſhort time to gather much, thus 
you mult do: firſt, as was ſaid, he muſt have ſome entrance into the language 


before 
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before he goeth. Then he muſt have ſuch a ſervant, or tutor, as knoweth the 
country; as was likewiſe ſaid. Let him carry with him alſo ſome card or book 
Jeſcribing the country where he travelleth, which will be a good key to his en- 
quiry. Let bim keep allo a diary. Let him not ſtay long in one city or town ; 
more or leſs as the place deſerveth, but not long: nay, when he ſtayeth in one 
city or town, let him change his lodging from one end and part of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance, Let him ſequeſter himſelf 
from the company of his country-men, and diet in ſuch places where there is 
good company 0 the nation where he travelleth. Let him, upon his removes 
from one place to another, procure recommendation to ſome perſon of quality 
reſiding in the place whither he removeth ; that he may uſe his favour in thoſe 
things he deſireth to ſee or know. Thus he may abridge his travel with much 


profit. As for the acquaintance which is to be ſought in travel, that which is 


moſt of all profitable, is acquaintance with the ſecretaries and employ d men of 
ambaſſadors; for ſo in travelling in one country he ſhall ſuck the experience of 
many. Let him alſo ſee and viſit eminent perſons in all kinds, which are of great 
name abroad; that he may be able to tell how the life agreeth with the fame. 
For quarrels, they are with care and diſcretion to be avoided : they are commonly 
for miſtreſſes, healths, place, and words. And let a man beware how he keep- 
eth company with cholerick and quarrelſome perſons ; for they will engage him 
into their own quarrels. When a traveller returneth home, let him not leave the 


countries where-he hath travelled altogether behind him ; but maintain a corre- 


ſpondence by letters with thoſe of his acquaintance which are of moſt worth. 
And let his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, than in his apparel or geſture ; 
and in his diſcourſe let him be rather adviſed in his anſwers, than forward to tell 
ſtories: and let it appear that he doth not change his country manners for thoſe 


of foreign parts; but only prick in ſome flowers of that he hath learned abroad, 
into the cuſtoms of his own country. 


XIX. Of Eur mx. 
II is a miſerable ſtate of mind to have few things to deſire, and man y thin 


to fear : and yet that commonly is the caſe of kings, who being at the higheſh, 
want matter of deſire, which makes their minds more languiſhing: and have 
many repreſentations of perils and ſhadows, which makes ele minds the leſs 
clear. And this is one reaſon alſo of that effect which the Scripture ſpeaketh of, 
that the king's heart is inſcrutable. For multitude of jealouſies, and lack of ſome 
predominant defire, that ſhould marſhal and put in order all the reſt, maketh any 
man's heart hard to find or ſound. Hence it comes likewiſe, that princes many times 
make themſelves deſires, and ſet their hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a build- 
ing; ſometimes upon erecting of an order; ſometimes upon the advancing of a 
perſon ; ſometimes upon obtaining excellency in ſome art, or feat of the hand ; 
as Nero for playing on the harp; Domitian for certainty of the hand with the 
arrow; Commodus for playing at fence ; Caracalla for driving chariots ; and the 
like, This ſeemeth incredible unto thoſe that know not the principle, That the 
mind of man is more cheared and refreſhed by profiting in ſmall things, than by 
ſtanding at a ſtay in great. We ſee alſo that kings that have been fortunate con- 
querors in their firſt years, it being not poſſible for them to go forward infinitely, 
but that they muſt have ſome check or arreſt in their fortunes, turn in their 
latter years to be ſuperſtitious and melancholy: as did Alexander the Great, 
Diocleſian, and in our memory Charles the fifth, and others: for he that is uſed 
to go forward, and findeth a ſtop, falleth out of. his own favour, and is not the 
thing he was. | * 

To ſpeak now of the true temper of empire: it is a thing rare and hard 
to keep; for both temper and diſtemper conſiſt of contraries. But it is one 
thing to mingle contraries, another to interchange them. The anſwer of 
Apollonius to Veſpaſian is full of excellent inſtruction: Veſpaſian aſked him, 
what was Nero's overthrow ? He anſwered, Nero could touch and tune the harp 
well, but in goyernment ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins too high, ſometimes 
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arms againſt them; as was Selymus 
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to let them down too low. And certain it is that nothing deſtroyeth authority 7 
much, as the unequal and untimely interchange of power preſſed too far Ao 
relaxed too much. | 21 

This is true, that the wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is rather 
fine deliveries, and ſhiftings of dangers and miſchiefs, when they are near ; than 
ſolid and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. But this is but to try maſteties 
with fortune: and let men beware, how they neglect, and ſuffer matter of trou- 
ble to be prepared; for no man can forbid the ſpark, nor tell whence it ma 
come. The difficulties in princes buſineſs are many and great; but the gase! 
difficulty is often in their own mind. For it is common with princes (faith 
Tacitus) to will oontradictories. Sumt plerumque regum voluntates vehementes, er 


inter ſe contrariae. For it is the ſoleciſm of power, to think to command the end, 


and yet not to endure the mean. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours ; their wives; their children; their 
prelates or clergy ; their nobles ; their ſecond nobles or gentlemen ; their mer. 
chants; their commons; and their men of war; and from all theſe ariſe dangers, 
if care and circumſpection be not uſed. ö 

Firſt for their neighbours, there can no general rule be given (the occafions are 
ſo variable) ſave one, which ever holdeth; which is, that princes do keep due 
centinel, that none of their neighbours do overgrow ſo (by encreaſe of territory, 


by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as they become more able to 


annoy them, than they were. And this is generally the work of ſtanding counſels, 
to foreſee, and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, king Henry the 
eighth of England, Francis the firſt, king of France, and Charles the fifth, em- 
peror, there was ſuch a watch kept, that none of the three could win a palm of 
ground, but the other two would ſtraightways balance it, either by confederation, or 
if need were by a war: and would not, in any wiſe, take up peace at intereſt; 
And the like was done by that league (which, Guicciardine faith, was the ſecurity 
of Italy) made between F erdinando king of Naples; Lorenzius Medices, and 
Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, the one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither 
is the opinion of ſome of the ſchoolmen to be received, that a war cannot juſtly 
be made, but upon a precedent injury, or provocation. For there is no queſtion, 
but a juſt fear of an imminent danger, though there be no blow given, is a lawful 
cauſe of a war. | | | * 

For their wives, there are cruel examples of them. Livia is infamed for the 
poiſoning of her huſband: Roxolana, Solyman's wife, was the deſtruction of that 
renowned prince, Sultan Muſtapha; and otherwiſe troubled his houſe and ſue- 
ceſſion: Edward the ſecond of England his queen had the principal hand in 
the depoſing and murther of her huſband. This kind of danger is then to be 
feared, chiefly, when the wives have plots for the raiſing of their own children, 
or elſe that they be advoutreſſes. | 

For their children : the tragedies likewiſe of the dangers from them have been 
many: and generally, the entring of fathers into ſuſpicion of their children 
hath been ever unfortunate. The deſtruction of Muſtapha (that we named before) 
was ſo fatal to Solyman's line, as the ſucceſſion of the Turks, from Solyman until 
this day, is ſuſpected to be untrue, and of ſtrange blood ; for that Selymus the 
ſecond was thought to be ſuppoſititiouss The deſtruction of Criſpus, a young 
prince of rare towardneſs, by Conſtantinus the Great, his father, was in like manner 
fatal to his houſe, for both Conſtantinus and Conſtance, his ſons, died violent deaths; 
and Conſtantius his other ſon did little better; who died indeed of ſickneſs, but 
after that Julianus had taken arms againſt him. The deſtruction of Demetrius, 
ſon to Philip the ſecond of Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of 
repentance. And many like examples there are; but few or none where the 
fathers had good by ſuch diſtruſt, _- it were where the ſons were up in open 

e firſt againſt Bajazet : and the three ſons 

of Henry the ſecond, king of England. 

For their prelates, when they are proud and great, there is alſo danger from 
them: as it was in the times of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, who with their croſiers did almoſt try it with the king's ſword ; = 
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yet they had to deal with ſtout and haughty- kings, William Rufus, Henry the 
The danger is not from that ſtate, but where it 


hath a dependence of foreign authority ; or where the churchmen come in, and 
are elected, not by the collation of the king, or particular patrons, but by the 


ns - their nobles; to keep them at a diſtance it is not amiſs; but to depreſs 
them, may make a king more abſolute, but leſs ſafe ; and leſs able to perform 
any thing that he deſires: I have noted it in my Hiſtory of king Henry the ſeventh 
of England, who depreſſed his nobility ; whereupon it came to paſs that his 
times were full of difficulties and troubles :| for the nobility, though they con- 
tinued loyal unto him, yet did they not co-operate with him in his buſineſs. 80 
that in effect he was fain to do all things himſelf. | 

For their ſecond nohles; there is not much danger from them, being a body 
diſperſed. They may ſometimes diſcourſe high, but that doth little hurt: be- 
ſides, they are a counterpoize to the higher nobility, that they grow not too 
potent : and laſtly, being the moſt immediate in authority with the common 
people, they do beſt temper popular commotions. 

For their merchants, they are vena porta; and if they flouriſh not, a kingdom 
may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, and nouriſh little. Taxes and 
impoſts upon them do ſeldom good to the king's revenue, for that that he wins 
in the hundred, he loſeth in the ſhire; the particular rates being increaſed, but 
the total bulk of trading rather decreaſed. 

For their commons, there is little danger from them, except it be where they 
have great and potent heads ; or where you meddle with the point of religion, or 
their cuſtoms, or means of life. 

For their men of 'war, it is a dangerous ſtate where they live and remain in a 
body, and are uſed to donatives, whereof we ſee examples in the janizaries, and 
pretorian bands of Rome; but trainings of men, and arming them in ſeveral 
| and under ſeveral commanders, and without donatives, are things of de- 

and no danger. | 
Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cauſe good or evil times; and which 
have much veneration, but no reſt. All precepts concerning kings are in effect 
comprehended in thoſe two remembrances: Memento quod es homo; and Memento 
quod es Deus, or vice Det : the one bridleth their power, and the other their will. 


XX. Of CounssL. 


THE ateſt truſt between man and man is the truſt of giving counſel. For 
in other confidences, men commit the parts of life; their lands, their goods, 
their children, their credit, ſome particular affair; but to ſuch as they make 
their counſellors they commit the Whole: by how much the more they are 
obliged to all faith — integrity. The wiſeſt princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to their greatneſs, or derogation to their ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel. 
God himſelf is not without: but hath made it one of the great names of his bleſſed 
Son, the counſellor. Solomon hath pronounced, that in counſel is ſtability. Things 
will have their firſt, or ſecond agitation ; if they be not toſſed upon the arguments 
of counſel, they will be toſſed upon the waves of fortune; and be full of incon- 
ſtancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken. man. Solomon's fon 
found the force of-counſel, as his father ſaw the neceſſity of it. For the beloved 
kingdom of God was firſt rent and broken by ill counſel; upon which counſel 
there are ſet, for our inſtruction, the two marks, whereby bad counſel is for ever 
beſt diſcerned : that it was young counſel, for the perſons; and violent counſel, for 
the matter. | e | 120 
The ancient times do ſet forth in figure, both the incorporation and inſeparable 
conjunction of counſel with kings, and the wiſe and politick uſe of counſel by 
kings: the one, in that they ſay Jupiter did marry Metis, which fignifyeth 
counſel ; whereby they intend, that ſovereignty is married to counſel : the other 
U chat which followeth, which was thus: they ſay, after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, ſhe conceived by him, and was with child, but Jupiter ſuffered her not 
.I. | 5 K to 
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to ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up; whereby he became himſelf with 
child, and was delivered of Pallas armed out of his head. Which monſtrous 
fable containeth a ſecret of empire ; how kings are to make uſe of their council 
of ſtate : that, firſt, they ought to refer matters unto them, which is the firſt 
begetting or im regnation; but when they are elaborate, moulded and ſhaped in 
the womb of their council, and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they ſuffer not their council to go through with the reſolution and 
direction, as if it depended on them; but take the matter back into their own 
hands, and make it appear to the world, that the decrees and final directions 
(which, becauſe they come forth with prudence and power, are reſembled to 
Pallas armed) proceeded from themſelves, and not only from their authority, but 
(the more to add reputation to themſelves) from their head and device. 

Let us now ſpeak of the inconveniencies of counſel, and of the remedies, 
The inconveniences that have been noted in calling and uſing counſel are three, 
Firſt, the revealing of affairs, whereby they become leſs ſecret. Secondly, the 
weakening of the authority of princes, as if they were leſs of themſelves, Thirdly, 
the danger of being unfaithfully counſelled, and more for the good of them that 
counſel, than of him that is counſelled. For which inconveniencies, the doctrine 
of Italy, and practice of France, in ſome kings times, hath introduced cabinet 
counſels ; a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. | 

As to ſecrecy, princes are not bound to communicate all matters with all coun- 
ſellors, but may extract and ſelect. Neither is it neceſſary, that he that con- 
ſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould declare what he will do. But let princes be- 
ware, that the unſecreting of their affairs comes not from themſelves. And as 
for cabinet counſels, it may be their motto; Plenus rimarum ſum : one futile per- 
ſon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt than many that know 
it their duty to conceal. It is true, there be ſome affairs which require extreme 
ſecrecy, which will hardly go beyond one or two perſons beſides the king: 
neither are thoſe counſels unproſperous ; for beſides the ſecrecy, they. commonly 

o on conſtantly in one ſpirit of direction without diſtraction, But then it mult 
be a prudent king, fuch as is able to grind with a hand-mill ; and thoſe inward 
counſellors had need alſo be wiſe men, and eſpecially true and truſty to the king's 
ends; as it was with king Henry the ſeventh of England, who in his greateſt 
buſineſs imparted himſelf to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of authority ; the fable ſheweth the remedy. Nay, the majeſty 
of kings is rather exalted than diminiſhed, when they are in the chair of counſel; 
neither was there ever prince bereaved of his dependances by his council, except 
where there hath been either an over-greatneſs in one counſellor, or an over-ſtrict 
combination in divers; which are things ſoon found and holpen. | 

For the laſt inconvenience, that men will counſel with an eye to themſelves; 
certainly Non inveniet fidem ſuper terram is meant of the nature of times, and not 
of all particular perſons. There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and 

plain and direct; not crafty and involved: let princes above all draw to 
1 themſelves ſuch natures. Beſides, counſellors are not commonly ſo united, 
bt but that one counſellor keepeth centinel over another; fo that if any do counſel 
out of faction or private ends, it commonly comes to the king's ear. But the 
beſt remedy is, if princes know their counſellors, as well as their counſellors know 


them: 

| Principis eft virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 

4 And on the other ſide, counſellors ſnould not be too ſpeculative into their ſove- 
reign's perſon. The true compoſition of a counſellor is rather to be ſkilful in 
their maſter's buſineſs, than in his nature ; for then he is like to adviſe him, and 
not to feed his humour, It is of ſingular uſe to princes, if they take the opinions 
of their council both ſeparately and together: for private opinion is more free, 
but opinion before others is more reverend. In private, men are more bold in 
their own humours ; and in confort, men are more obnoxious to others humours; 
therefore it is good to take both: and of the inferior ſort, rather in private, to 
preſerve freedom; of the greater rather in conſort, to preſerve reſpect. It is in 


vain for princes to take counſel concerning matters, if they take no counſcl oy 
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wiſe concerning perſons: for all matters are as dead images; and the life of the 
execution of affairs reſteth in the good choice of perſons. Neither is it enough 
to conſult concerning perſons ſecundum genera, as in an idea or mathematical 
deſcription, what the kind and character of the perſon ſhould be; for the greateſt 
errors are committed, and the moſt judgment is ſhewn, in the choice of indi- 
viduals. It was truly ſaid, optimi conſiliarii mortui; books will ſpeak plain, when 
counſellors blanch. Therefore it is good to be converſant in them, ſpecially the 
books of ſuch as themſelves have been actors upon the ſtage. 

The councils at this day, in moſt places, are but familiar meetings; where 
matters are rather talked on, than debated: and they run too ſwift to the order 
or act of council. It were better, that in cauſes of weight the matter were 
propounded one day, and not ſpoken to till the next day; in nocte conſilium. So 
was it done in the commiſſion of union between England and Scotland; which 
was a grave and orderly aſſembly. I commend ſet days for petitions ; for both 
it gives the ſuitors more certainty for their attendance z and it frees the meetings 
for matters of eſtate, that they may hoc agere. In choice of committees, for 
ripening buſineſs for the council, it is better to chuſe indifferent perſons, than 
to make an indifferency, by putting in thoſe that are ſtrong on both ſides. 1 
commend alſo ſtanding commiſſions ; as for trade, for treaſure, for war, for ſuits, 
for ſome provinces: for where there be divers particular councils, and but cne 
council of eſtate (as it is in Spain) they are, in effect, no more than ſtanding 
commiſſions; fave that they have greater authority. Let ſuch as are to inform 
councils out of their particular profeſſions (as lawyers, ſeamen; mint-men, and 
the like) be firſt heard before committees; and then, as occaſion ſerves, before: 
the council: And let them not come in multitudes; or in a tribuniticus man- 
ner ; for that is to clamour councils, not to inform them. A long table, and a 
ſquare table, or ſeats about the walls, ſeem things of form, but are things of 
ſubſtance; for at a long table, a few at the upper end, in effect, ſway all the 
buſineſs; but in the bikes form, there is more uſe of the counſellors opinions 
that ſit lower. A king when he preſides in council, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much, in that which he propoundeth: for elſe 
counſellors- will but take the wind of him, and inſtead of giving free counſel 
ſing him a ſong of Placebo. 


XXI. 07 Del avs. 


DORTUNE is like the market, where many times if you can ſtay a little, 

the price will fall. And again, it is ſometimes like Sibylla's offer, which 
at firſt offereth the commodity at full, then conſumeth part and part, and ſtill 
holdeth up the price. For Occaſion (as it is in the common verſe) turneth a bald 
noddle, after ſhe hath preſented her locks in front, and no hold taken : or at 
leaſt turneth the handle of the bottle firſt to be received, and after the belly, 
which is hard to claſp. There is ſurely no greater wiſdom, than well to time 
the beginnings and onſets of things. . Dangers. are no more light, if they once 
ſeem light: and more dangers have deceived men, than forced them, Nay, it 


than to keep too long a watch upon their approaches ; for if a man waich too 
long, it is odds he will fall aſleep. On the other fide, to be deceived with 
too long ſhadows (as ſome have been when the moon was low, and ſhone on 
their enemies back) and ſo to ſhoot off before the time; or to teach dangers to 
come on, by over-early buckling towards them, is another extreme. The ripe- 
neſs or unripeneſs of the occaſion (as we ſaid) muſt ever be well weighed ; and 
nerally it is good to commit the beginnings of all great actions to Argos with 
$ hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands: firſt to 
watch, and then to ſpeed. For the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the politick 
man go inviſible, is ſecrecy in the counſel, and celerity in the execution, For 
when ys are once come to the execution, there is no ſecrecy comparable to 
celerity ; like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth ſo ſwift as it outruns 


the eye. 
a, XXII. Of 


were better to meet ſome dangers half way, though they come nothing near, 
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VE take,cunning for 4 ſiniſter or crooked wiſdom. And certainly there is 
W great difference between a cunning man, and a wiſe man; not only in 
point of honeſty, but in point, of ability . , There be that gan pack the car 
and! yet cannot play well; ſo there are ſame that are good in canvaſſes and fac. 
tions, that are otherwiſe weak men. Again, it is one thing to underſtand per- 
ſons, and another thing to underſtand matters; for many are peffect in mens 
humours, that are not greatly capable of the real part of buſineſs; which ig 
the conſtitution of ope that hath ſtudied men more than books. Such men are 
fitter for practice than for counſel ; and they are good but in their own alley: turn 
them to new men, and they have loſt | their aim ; lo as the old rule to know a 
fool from a wiſe man, Mitte ambos nudes ad ignotos, et videbis, doth ſcarce hold 
for them. And becauſe theſe cunning men. are like haberdaſhers of ſmall wares, 
it is not amiſs to ſet forth their ſhop. _ #2 q | 
It is à point of cunning, to wait upon him with whom you ſpeak with your 
eye; as * Jeſuits give it in precept: for there be many wiſe men that have 
ſecret hearts and tranſparent countenances. Yet this would be done with a de- 
mure abaſing of your eye ſometimes, as the Jeſuits alſo do uſe. 
Another is, that when you have any thing to obtain of preſent diſpatch, you 
entertain and amuſe the party with whom you deal with-ſome other diſcourſe , 
that he be not too much awake to make objections. I knew a counſellor and 
ſecretary, that never came to queen Elizabeth of England with bills to fign, but 
he would always firſt put her into ſome diſcourſe of eſtate, that ſhe might the 
leſs mind the bills. _ | 
The like ſurprize may be made by moving things when the party is in haſte, 
and cannot ſtay to conſider adviſedly of that is moved. . 5 
If a man would croſs a buſineſs, that he doubts ſome other would handſomely 
and effectually move, let him pretend to wiſh it well, and move it himſelf in 
ſuch ſort a may foil it. | | 4 
The breaking off in the midſt of that one was about to ſay, as if he took him- 
ſelf up, breeds a greater appetite in him with whom you confer, to know more. 
And becauſe it works better when any thing ſeemeth to be gotten from you 
by 3 than if you offer it of yourſelf, you may lay a bait for a queſtion, 
by ſhewing another vifage and countenance than you are wont; to the end to 
give occaſion for the party to aſk what the matter is of the change; as Nehemiah 
id, And I bad not before that time been fed nA... 
In things that are tender and unpleaſing, it is good to break the ice by ſome 
_ whoſe words are of leſs weight, and to — 2 the more weighty voice to come 
in as by chance, ſo that he may be aſked the queſtiqn upon the other's ſpeech: 
as Narciſſus did, in relating to Claudius the marriage of Meſſalina and Silius. 
In things that a man would not be ſeen in himſelf, it is a point of cunning 
to Poo the name of the world; as to ſay, The world fays, or, There is a ſpeech 
abroad: | OY air 5: oo | r 
I knew one, that when he wrote a letter, he would put that which was moſt 
material in the poſtſcript, as if it had been a bye- matter. gl "whe ea 7 
I knew another, that when he came to have ſpeech, he would paſs over that 
that he intended moſt; and go forth, and come back again, and ſpeak of it as 
of a thing that he had almoſt forgot. | 


Some procure themſelves to be ſurprized at ſuch times, as it is like the party 
that they work upon will ſuddenly come upon them; and to be found with a 
letter in their hand, or doing ſomewhat which they are not accuſtomed ; to the 
end they may be appoſed of thoſe things, which of themſelves they are deſirous 
„„ "La 1 
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It is a point of cunning to let fall thoſe words in a man's own name, which 
he would have another man learn and uſe, and thereupon take advantage. 1 
knew two that were competitors for the ſecretary's place in queen Elizabeth 5 
time, and yet kept good quarter between themſelves, and would confer one with 
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another upon the buſineſs; and the one of them faid, that to be a ſecretary in 
the declination of a monarchy, was a tickliſh thing, and that he did not affect 
it: the other ſtraight caught up thoſe words, and diſcourſed with divers of his 
(ends, that he had no reaſon to deſire to be ſecretary in the declination of a 
monarchy. The firſt man took hold of it, and found means it was told the 
ueen; who hearing of a declination of a monarchy, took it ſo ill, as ſhe would 
— 5 after hear of the other's ſuit. 
There is a cunning which we in England call, the as, of the cat in the 
an; which is, when that which a man ſays to another, he ays it as if another 
bad faid it to him; and to ſay truth, it is not eaſy, when ſuch a matter paſſed 
between two, to make it appear from which of them it firſt moved and began. 
It is a way that ſome men have, to glance and dart at others, by juſtifyin 
themſelves by negatives; as to ſay, This I do not: as Tigellinus did towards 
Burrhus, 1 non diverſas ſpes, ſed incolumitatem imperatoris ſimpliciter ſpeFare. 

Some have in readineſs ſo many tales and ſtories, as there is nothing they 
would inſinuate, but 11 can wrap it into a tale; which ſerveth both to keep 
themſelves more in guard, and to make others carry it with more pleaſure, 

It is a good point of cunning, for a man to ſhape the anſwer he would have 
in his own words and propoſitions ; for it makes the other party ſtick the leſs. 

It is ſtrange how long ſome men will lie in wait to ſpeak ſomewhat they de- 
fire to ſay ; and how r about they will fetch, and how many other matters 
they will beat over to come near it; it is a thing of great patience, but yet of 
much uſe. 

A ſudden, bold, and unexpected queſtion, doth many times ſurprize a man, 
and lay him open. Like to him, that having changed his name, and walking 
in Paul's, another ſuddenly came behind him and called him by his true name, 
whereat ſtraightways he looked back. | 

But theſe ſmall wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, and it were a 
good deed to make a liſt of them; for that nothing doth more hurt in a ſtate, 
than that cunning men paſs for wiſe. 


But certainly ſome there are that know the reſorts and falls of buſineſs, that 


looſes in the concluſion, but are no ways able to examine or debate matters. And 
yet commonly they take advantage of their any; and would be thought 
wits of direction. Some build rather upon the abuſing of others, and (as we 
now ſay) putting tricks upon them, than TY ſoundneſs of their own proceed- 
ings. But Solomon faith, Prudens advertit ad greſſus ſuos : flultus divertit ad dolos. 


= XXIII. Of Wispou rox A Max's s Err. 


AN ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf: but it is a ſhrewd thing in an orchard 

or garden. And certainly men that are great lovers of themſelves waſte the 
publick. Divide with reaſon between ſelf - love and ſociety ; and be fo true to 
thyſelf, as thou be not falſe to others; eſpecially to thy king and rt It is 
4 poor center of a man's actions, Himſelf: It is right earth. For that only ſtands 
faſt upon his own center : whereas all things that have affinity with the heavens, 
move upon the center of another which they benefit. The referring of all to 
2 man's ſelf is more tolerable in a ſovereign prince, becauſe themſelves are not 


Nen 
whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he crooketh them to his own ends: 
which muſt needs be often eccentrick to the ends of his maſter or ſtate. 
Therefore let princes or ſtates chuſe ſuch ſervants as haye not this mark ; except 
they mean their ſervice ſhould be made but the acceſſary. That which maketh 
the effect more pernicious is, that all proportion is loſt: it were diſproportion 
enough for the rants good to be preferred before the maſter's; but yet it is 
+ greater extreme, when a little good of the ſervant ſhall carry things againſt 
great good of the maſter's. And yet that is the caſe of bad officers, treaſurers, 
Vol. I. | 5 L ambaſſa- 


cannot ſink into the main of it; like a houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and 
entries, but never a fair room. Therefore you ſhall ſee them find out pretty 


only themſelves, but their good and evil is at the peril of the publick fortune. 
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geſtion ; which is ſure to fill the body ful 
of. the buſineſs. And as in races, it is not the large ſtride, or high lift, that 


of it too much at once, procureth diſpatch. It is the care of ſome, only to come 
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ambaſſadors, generals, and other falſe and corrupt ſervants; which ſet a kia; 
upon their bowl of their own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow of their 
maſters great and important affairs. And for the moſt part, the good ſuch fer. 
vants receive, is after the model of their own fortune ; but the hurt they {ell 
for that good, is after the model of their maſters fortune. And certainly it js 
the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as they will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were 
but to roaſt their eggs: and yet theſe men many times hold credit with their 
maſters, becauſe their ſtudy is but to pleaſe them, and profit themſelves : and 
for either reſpe& they will abandon the good of their affairs. | 

Wiſdom for a man's ſelf is in many branches thereof a depraved thing, It 
is the wiſdom of rats, that will be ſure to leave a houſe ſomewhat before it fall. 
It is the wiſdom of the fox, that thruſts out the badger, who digged and made 
room for him. It is the wiſdom of crocodiles, that ſhed tears when they would 
devour. But that which is ſpecially to be noted is, that thoſe which (as Cicero 
ſays of Pompey) are ſu amantes fine rivali, are many times unfortunate, And 
whereas they have all their time ſacrificed to themſelves, they become in the end 
themſelves ſacrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, whoſe wings they thought 
by their ſelf-wiſdom to have pinioned. 


XXIV. Of INNOVATIONS. 


S the births of living creatures at firſt are ill ſhapen ; fo are all innovations, 

which are the births of time. Yet notwithſtanding as thoſe that firſt bring 
honour into their family, are commonly more worthy than moſt that ſucceed: 
ſo the firſt precedent (if it be good) is ſeldom attained by imitation. For ill, 
to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural motion ſtrongeſt in con- 
tinuance: but good, as a forced motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely every medi- 
Cine is an innovation, and he that will not apply new remedies, muſt expect 
new evils; for time is the greateſt innovator : and if time of courſe alter things 
to the worſe, and wiſdom and counſel ſhall not alter them to the better, what 
ſhall be the end? It is true, that what is ſettled by cuſtom, though it be not 
good, yet at leaſt it is fit. And thoſe things which have long gone together, 
are, as it were, confederate within themſelves: whereas new things piece not 
ſo well; but though they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconfor- 
mity. Beſides, they are like ſtrangers, more admired, and leſs favoured. All 
this is true if time ſtood ſtill ; which contrariwiſe moveth ſo round, that a fro- 
ward retention of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, as an innovation ; and they 
that reverence too much old times are but a ſcorn to the new. It were good 
therefore, that men in their innovations would follow the example of time it- 
ſelf, which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by degrees ſcarce to be 
perceived: for otherwiſe whatloeyer is new is unlooked for; and ever it mends 
ſome, and pairs other: and he that is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks 
the time; and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the author. It 
is good alſo not to try experiments in ſtates, except the neceſſity be urgent, or 
the ny evident; and well to beware that it be the reformation that draweth 
on the change; and not the deſire of change that pretendeth the reformation. 
And laſtly, that the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a ſu- 
ſpect: and, as the Scripture faith, that we make a ſiand upon the ancient way, and 
then look about us, and diſcover what is the flraight and right way, and ſo to wall 


in il. 
XXV. Of Disr arch. 


AFFECTED diſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous things to buſineſs that 
| can be. It is like that which the phyſicians call "redigeſtion, or haſty di- 

| of crudities, and ſecret ſeeds of diſeaſes. 
Therefore meaſure not diſpatch by the times of fitting, but by the advancement 


makes the ſpeed ; ſo in buſineſs, the keeping cloſe to the matter, and not taking 
off 
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off ſpeedily for the time; or to contrive ſome falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe 


ing, another by cutting off; and buſineſs ſo handled at ſeveral ſittings or meet- 
'ings, goeth commonly backward and forward in an unſteddy manner. I knew 
a wiſe man that had it for a by-word, when he ſaw men haſten to a concluſion, 
« Stay a little, . that we may make an end the ſooner.” 

On the other fide; true diſpatch is a rich thing. For time is the meaſure of 
' buſineſs, as money is of wares: and buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where 
there is ſmall diſpatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of 
{mall diſpatch : Mi venga la muerte de Spagna ; Let my death come from Spain; 
for then it will be ſure to be long in coming. rt 

Give good hearing to thoſe that give the firſt information in buſineſs ; and ra- 
ther direct them in the beginning, than interrupt them in the continuance of 
their ſpeeches : for he that is put out of his own order, will go forward and 
backward, and be more tedious while he waits upon his memory, than he could 
have been if he had gone 'on in his own courſe. But ſometimes it is ſeen, that 
the moderator is more troubleſome than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loſs of time: but there is no ſuch gain of time, as 
to iterate often the ſtate of the queſtion ; for it chaſeth away many a frivolous 
ſpeech as it is coming forth. Long and curious ſpeeches are as fit for diſpatch, 
as a robe or mantie with a long train is for race. Prefaces, and paſſages, and 
excuſations, and other ſpeeches of reference to the perſon, are great waſtes of 
time; and though they ſeem to proceed of modeſty, they are bravery, Yet 
beware of being too material, when there is any impediment or obſtruction in 


a fomentation to make the unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and diſtribution, and ſingling out of parts, is the life 
of diſpatch ; fo as the diſtribution be not too ſubtile : for he that doth not di- 
vide, will never enter well into buſineſs; and he that divideth too much, will 
never come out of it clearly. To chuſe time, is to fave time; and an unſeaſon- 
able motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of buſineſs ; the pre- 
paration, the debate or examination, and the perfection. Whereof, if you look 
for diſpatch; let the middle only be the work of many, and the firſt and laſt 
the work of few. The proceeding upon ſomewhat conceived in writing, doth 
for the moſt part facilitate diſpatch : for though it ſhould be wholly rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction, than an indefinite; as aſhes are 
more generative than duſt. | 1 „ . 


XXVI. Of SEEMING WISE. 


"FE hath been an opinion, that the French are wiſer than they ſeem, and the 
* Spaniards ſeem wiſer than they are. But howſoever it be between nations, 
certainly it is fo between man and man. For as the apoſtle faith of godlineſs, 
having a fhew' of godlineſs, but denying the power ' thereof 5 ſo certainly there are 
mn point of wiſdom and ſufficiency, that do nothing or little very folemnly ; 
mogno conatu nugas. It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatire to perſons of 
judgment, to fee what ſhifts theſe formaliſts have, and what proſpectives to make 
ſuperficies to ſeem body that hath depth and bulk. Some are ſo cloſe and re- 
ſerved, as they will not ſhew their wares but by a dark light; and ſeem always 
to keep back ſomewhat ; and when they know within themſelves, they ſpeak 
of that they do not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to others to know of 
that which they may not well ſpeak. Some help themſelves with countenance 
and geſtute, and are wiſe by ſigns; as Cicero faith of Piſo, that when he an- 
ſwered him; he fetched one of his brows up to his forehead, and bent the other 
down to his chin: reſpondes, altero ad frontem ſublato, altero ad mentum depreſſo 
 ſupercilio,” erudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think to bear it by ſpeaking a great 
word, and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
e they cannot make good. Some, whatſoever is beyond their reach, will ſeem to 
deſpiſe or make light of it as impertinent or curious; and ſo would have their 
8 5 . ignorance 


they may ſeem men of diſpatch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by contract- 


mens wills; for pre- occupation of mind ever requireth preface of ſpeech; like 
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meeteth with it a little; Magna civitas, magna ſolitudo; becauſe in a great town 


uſing the word which is received between private men. 
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ignorance ſcem judgment. Some are never without a difference, and commuonty 
by amuſing men with a ſubtilty, blanch the matter; of whom A. Gellius faith 
hominem delirum, qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit ponaera. Of which king 
alſo, Plato in his Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus in ſcorn, and maketh him make 
a ſpeech that conſiſteth of diſtinctions from the beginning to the end. Gene- 
rally ſuch men in all deliberations find cafe to be of the negative fide, and affect 
a credit to object and foretel difficulties: for when propoſitions are denied, there 
is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it requireth a new work: which 
falſe point of wiſdom is the bane of buſineſs. To conclude, there is no decaying 
merchant, or inward beggar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the credit of the: 
wealth, as theſe empty perſons have to maintain the credit of their lufliciency, 
Seeming wiſe men may make ſhift to get opinion; but let no man chuſe them 
for employment, for certainly you were better take for buſineſs a man ſomewhat 


abſurd, than over- formal. 


XXVII. Of FaENxDSHIF. 


T had been hard for him that ſpake it, to have put more truth and untruth 

together, in few words, than in that ſpeech ; © Whoſocver is delighted in ſoli- 
« tude, is either a wild beaſt, or a God.” For it is moſt true, that a natural 
and ſecret hatred, and averſation towards ſociety, in any man, hath ſomewhat of 
the ſavage beaſt : but it is moſt untrue, that it ſhould have any character at ail 
of the divine nature, except it proceed, not out of a pleaſure in ſolitude, but 
out of a love and defire to ſequeſter a man's ſelf for a higher converſation : ſuch 
as is found to have been falſely and feignedly in ſome of the heathen ; as Epi- 
menides the Candian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana; and truly and really in divers of the ancient hermits, and holy 
fathers of the church. -But little do men perceive what ſolitude is, and how far 
it extendeth. For a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pic- 
tures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love. The Latin adage 


friends are ſcattered, fo that there is not that fellowſhip, for the moſt part, which 
is in leſs neighbourhoods. But we may go farther, and affirm moſt truly, that 
it is a mere and miſerable ſolitude, to want true friends, without which the world 
is but a wilderneſs. And even in this ſenſe alſo of ſolitude, whoſoever in the 
frame of his nature and affections is unfit for friendſhip, he taketh it of the beaſt, 
and not from humanity. UE. 

A principal fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe and diſcharge of the fulneſs and ſwellings 
of the heart, which paſſions of all kinds do cauſe and induce. We know diſeaſcs 
of ſtoppings and ſuffocations are the moſt dangerous in the body; and it is not 
much otherwiſe in the mind; you may take ſarza to open the liver; ſteel to 
open the ſpleen ; flour of ſulphur for the lungs ; ca/toreum for the brain; but no 
receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom you may impart griets, 
Joys, fears, hopes, ſuſpicions, counſels, and whatſoever lieth upon the heart, to 
oppreſs it, in a kind of civil ſhrift or confeſſion. 

It is a ſtrange thing to obſerve, how high a rate great kings and monarchs 
do ſet upon this fruit of friendſhip, whereof we ſpeak ; ſo great, as they pur- 
chaſe it many times at the hazard of their own ſafety and greatneſs. For princes, 
in regard of the diſtance of their fortune from that of their ſubjects and ſer- 
vants, cannot gather this fruit, except (to make themſelves capable thereot) 
they raiſe ſome perſons to be as it were companions, and almoſt equals to them- 
ſelves; which many times ſorteth to inconvenience. The modern languages 
give unto ſuch perſons the name of favourites, or privadoes ; as if it were matter 
of grace or converſation : but the Roman name attaineth the true uſe and cauſe 
thereof; naming them participes curarum ; for it is that which tieth the knot. 
And we ſee plainly, that this hath been done, not by weak and paſſionate princes 
only, but by the wiſeſt and moſt politick that ever reigned, who have often- 
times joined . to themſelves ſome of their ſervants, whom both themſelves have 
called friends, and allowed others likewiſe to call them in the fame manner, 
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Great) to that height, that Pompey vaunted himſelf for Sylla's over- match. For 
when he had carried the conſulſhip for a friend of his, againſt the purſuit of 
Sylla, and that Sylla did a little reſent thereat, and began to ſpeak great, Pompey | 
turned upon him again, and in effect bad him be quiet; for that more men 
adored & ſun riſing, than the ſun ſetting-- With Julius, Czfar Decimus Brutus 
had obtained that-intereſt, as he ſet him down in his teſtament for heir in re- 
mainder after his nephew. - And this was the man that had power with him to 
draw him forth to his death. For when Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate, 
in regard of ſome ill preſages, and ſpecially a dream of Calpurnia; this man lifted 
him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling him, He hoped he would not 
diſmiſs the ſenate, till his wife had dreamed a better dream. And it ſeemeth, 


one of Cicero's Philippicks, calleth him venefica, witch; as if he had enchanted 
Czfar. Auguſtus raiſed Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height, as when 
he conſulted with Mæcenas about the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mzcenas 
took the liberty to tell him, That he muſt either marry his daughter to Agrippa, 


Tiberius Cæſar Sejanus had aſcended to that height, as they two were termed 


amicitia noſtra non occultavi: and the whole ſenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
ſhip, as to a goddeſs, in reſpect of the great dearneſs of friendſhip between them 
two. The like or more was between Septimius Severus and Plantianus. For he 
forced his eldeſt ſon to marry the daughter of Plantianus;. and would often main- 
tain Plantianus in doing affronts to his ſon; and did write alſo in a letter to the 
ſenate, by theſe words: I love the man fo well, as I wiſh he may oyer-live 
me. No if theſe princes had been as a Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a man 
might have thought that this had proceeded of an abundant goodneſs of na- 


treme lovers of themſelves, as all theſe were; it proveth moſt: plainly, that they 
found their own felicity (though as great as ever happened to mortal men) but as 


could not ſupply the comfort of friendſhip. 157 5 | 


and leaſt of all thoſe ſecrets which troubled him moſt. Whereupon he:goeth-on, 
and faith, That towards his latter time, that cloſeneſs did 'impair, and a little 
periſh his underſtanding. Surely Commineus might have made the ſame judg- 


true; Cor ne edito, eat not the heart. Certainly, if a man would give it a hard 
phraſe, thoſe that want friends to open themſelves unto, are cannibals of their 
own hearts. But one thing is moſt admirable (wherewith I will conclude this 
firſt fruit of friendſhip) which is, that this communicating of a man's ſelf to his 
friend works two contrary effects; for it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in 
halfs. For there is no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth 
the more; and no man that imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth 
as the alchemiſts uſe to attribute to their ſtone, for man's body; that it worketh 
praying in aid of alchemiſts, there is a manifeſt image of this in the ordinary courſe 
of nature. For in bodies, union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſheth any natural action; 


ſo is it of minds. f 1.20 


ng, as the firſt is for the affections. For friendſhip maketh indeed a fair day in 
the affections, from ſtorm and tempeſts ; but it maketh day-light in the under- 
ſtanding,” out of darkneſs and confuſion of thoughts : neither is this to be under- 

Vox. I, 5 M | ſtood 


L. Sylla, When he commanded Rome, raiſed Pompey. (after ſurnamed the - 


his favour was ſo great, as Antonius, in a letter which is recited verbatim in 


or take away his life; there was no third way, he had made him ſo great. With 
and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in a letter to him faith ; Haec tro 


ture; but being men ſo wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of mind, and fo ex- 
an half piece, except they might have a friend to make it entire; and yet, which 


It is not to be forgotten what Commineus obſerveth of his firſt maſter duke 
Charles the Hardy, namely, That he would communicate his ſecrets with none; 


ment alſo, if it had pleaſed him, of his ſecond maſter Lewis the eleventh, whoſe 
claſeneſs was indeed his tormentor. The parable, of Pythagoras is dark, but 


the leſs. So that it is in truth of TIP upon a man's mind of like virtue, 


all contrary effects, but ſtill to the good and benefit of nature. But yet, without 


and, on the other ſide, weakeneth and dulleth any violent impreſſion; and even 


| The ſecond fruit of friendſhip is healthful and ſovereign for the underſtand- 
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ſtood only of faithful counſel, which a man receiveth from his friend; but before 
you come to that, certain it is, that whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underſtanding do clarify and break up in the commun;. 
cating and diſcourſing with another: he toſſetch his | more eafily ; he 
marſhalleth them more . he ſeeth how they look when they are turned 
into words ; finally, he waxeth wifer than himſelf; and that more by an hour's 
difcourfe, than by a day's meditation. It was well ſaid by Themiſtocles to the 
king of Perfia, That ſpeech was like cloth of Arras, __ and put abroad, 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure; whereas in thoughts they he but as 
in packs. Neither is this ſecond fruit of friendſhip, in opening the underſtanding 
reffrained only to ſuch friends, as are able to give a man counſel (they indeed are 
beſt) but even, without that, a man learneth of himſelf, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as againſt a ſtone, which itſelf cuts not. 
In a word; a man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, or picture, than to ſuffer 
his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. | 
Add now, to make this ſecond fruit of friendſhip complete, that other point 
which lieth more open, and falleth within vulgar obſervation ; which is faithful 
counſel from a friend. Heraclitus faith well in one of his aenigma's, Dry light is 
ever the beſt. And certain it is, that the light that a man receiveth by counſel 
from another, is drier and purer, than that which cometh from his own under- 
ſtanding and judgment; which is ever infuſed and drenehed in his affections and 
cuſtoms. So as there is as much difference between the counſel that a friend 
giveth, and thata man giveth himſelf, as there is between the counſel of afriend, 
and of a flatterer. For there is no ſuch flatterer as is a man's ſelf ; and there is 
no ſuch remedy againſt flattery of a man's ſelf, as the liberty of a friend. Counſel 
is of two ſorts ; the one concerning manners, the other concerning bufineſs. For 
the firſt, the beſt preſervative to keep the mind in health, is the faithful admo- 
nition of a friend. The calling of a man's ſelf to a ſtrict account, is a medicine 
ſometimes too piercing and corroſive. Reading good books of morality, is a 
little flat and dead. Obſerving our faults in others, is ſometimes improper for 
our caſe : but the beſt receipt (beſt, I ſay, to work, and belt to take) is the ad- 
monition of a friend. It is a ſtrange thing to behold what groſs errors and ex- 
treme abſurdities many (eſpecially of the greater ſort) do commit, for want of 2 
friend to tell them of them; to the great damage both of their fame and fortune. 
For, as St. James faith, they are as men that ook ſometimes into @ glaſs, and pre- 
ſently forget their own ſhape and Keeper : as for buſineſs, a man may think if he 
will, that two eyes ſee no more than one; or that a gameſter ſeeth always more than 
a looker on ; or that a man in anger is as wiſe as he that hath faid over the ſour 
and twenty letters; or that a muſket'may be ſhot off, as well upon the aim, as 
upon a reſt ; and ſuch other fond and high imaginations, to think himſelf all in 
all. But when all is done, the help of good counſel is that which ſetteth bufineſs 
ftraight. And if any man think, that he will take counſel, but it ſhall-be by pieces; 
aſking counſel in one buſineſs of one man, and in another buſineſs of another man; 
it is well (that is to ſay, better perhaps than if he aſked none at all) but he 
runneth two dangers: one, that he ſhall not be faithfully counſeled ; for it is 2 
rare thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have counſel given, 
but ſuch as ſhall be bowed and crooked to ſome ends which he hath that giveth 
it. The other, that he ſhall have counſel given, hurtful and unſafe (though with 
good meaning) and mixed partly of miſchief, and partly of remedy: even as if you 
would call a phyſician that is thought good for the cure of the diſeaſe you complain 
of, but is unacquainted with your body; and therefore may put you in way for a 
preſent cure, but overthroweth your health in ſome other kind,. and ſo cure the 
diſeaſe and kill the patient. But a friend that is wholly. acquainted with a 
man's eſtate, will beware by furthering any preſent. buſineſs how he datheth upon 
other inconvenience. And therefore reſt not upon ſcattered counſels; they will 
rather diſtract and miſlead, than ſettle and direct. : 
After theſe two noble fruits of friendſhip (peace in the affections, and ſupport 
of the judgment) followeth the laſt fruit, which is like the pomegranate, full of 
many Kernels; I mean aid, and bearing a part in all actions and occaſions. — 
N W — 5 46-ha e 
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welt ay to repreſent to life the manifold uſe of friendſhip, is to caſt and ſee 
+" | Nis hers are Which a man cannot do himſelf; * then it will ap- 
that it was & ſparing ſpeech of the ancients to ſay, That a friend is another 
(lf: for that a friend is far more than himſelf. Men have their time, and die 
may tines I defire of fome things which they principally take to heart; the 
beſtowing of # child, the finiſhing of a work, or the like. If a man have a 
tue friend, he may reſt almoſt ſecure, that the care of thoſe things will continue 
Alter him. So that a man hath as it were two lives in his deſires. A man hath a 
body, and that body is confined to a place ; but where friendſhip is, all offices of 
life are as it were granted to him and his deputy : for he may exerciſe them by 
his friend. How many things are there, which a man, cannot, with any face 
or comelinefs, fay or do himifelf? A man can ſearce alledge his own merits with 
modeſty, much leſs extol them: a man cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate 
or beg; and 4 number of the like. Burt all theſe things are graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are blaſhing in a man's own. So again, a man's perſon hath 
many proper relations, which he cannot put off. A man cannot ſpeak to his 
fon; but 28 4 father; to his wife, but as a huſband ; to his enemy, but upon 
terms: whereas 4 friend may ſpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it ſorteth with 
the perſon. But to enumerate theſe things were endleſs ; I have given the rule, 


where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if he have not a friend, he may 


hi the flag, 
XXVIII. Of ExPENCE. | 


ICHES are for ſpending; and ſpending for honour and actions. 
Therefore extraordinary expence mult be limited by the worth of the occaſion z 
for voluntary undoing may be as well for a man's country, as for the kingdom 
of heaven. But ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man's eſtate, and 
governed with ſuch regard as it be within his compaſs ; and not ſubject to deceit 
and abuſe of ſervants ; and ordered to the beſt ſhew, that the bills may be leſs 
than the eſtimation abroad. Certainly if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expenees ought to be but to the half of his receipts ; and if he think to 
wax rich, but to the third part. It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt, to deſcend and 
look into their own eftate. Some forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but 
doubting to bring themſelves into melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall find it broken, 
But wounds cannot be cured without ſearching. He that cannot look into his 
own eſtate at all, had need both chuſe well thoſe whom he employeth, and change 
them often : for new are more timorons and leſs ſubtile. He that can look into 
his eſtate but ſeldom, it behoveth Hin to turn all to certainties. A man had needy 
if he be plentiful in ſome Kind of expence, to be as ſaving again in ſome other. 
As if he be plentiful in diet, to be faving in apparel: if he be plentiful in the 
hall, to be faving in the fable : and the lite. For he that is plentiful in expences 
of all kinds, will hardly be preſerved from decay. In clearing of a man's eſtate, 
he may as well hart himſelf in being too fudden, as in letting it run on too 
long: for haſty ſelling is commonly as diſadvantageable as intereſt. Beſides, he 
that clears at once will relapſe ; for finding himſelf out of traits, he will revert 


R 


gaineth as well upon his mind as upon his eſtate. Certainly, who hath a ſtate to 
repair, may not deſpiſe ſmall things: and commonly, it is leſs diſhonourable 
do abridge petty charges, than to ſtoop to petty gettings. A man ought warily to 
begin charges, which once begun will continue; but in matters that return not, 
he may be more magnificent. 

XXIX. Of the Txus GARATNESS of Kincpous and EsT Ar ERS. 
THE ſpeech of Themiſtocles the Athenian, which was haughty and arrogant 
in taking ſo much to himſelf, Had been a grave and wife obſeryation and 
cenſure, applied at large to others. Deſired at a feaſt to touch à lute, he ſaid, 
He could not fiddle, but yet he could make a fftialf town a great city. Theſe 
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to his cuſtoms: but he that cleareth by degrees induceth a habit of frugality and 
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Paares able to manage affairs, and to keep them from e and manifeſt in- 


being things rather pleaſing or the time, and graceful to themſelves only, than 
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ds (holpen a little with a metaphor) may expreſs two differing abilities jv 
thoſe 15 deal in buſineſs of eſtate, For if a true ſurvey be taken of counſell = 
and ſtateſmen, there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which can make a 
ſmall ſtate great, and yet cannot fiddle ; as on the other fide, there will be found 
a great many that can fiddle np cunningly, but yet are fo far from being able 
to make a ſmall ſtate great, as their gift lieth the other way ; to.bring a great 
and flouriſhing eſtate to ruin and decay. And certainly thoſe degenerate arts and 
ſhifts, whereby many counſellors and governors gain both favour with their 
maſters, and eſtimation with the vulgar, deſerve no better name than fiddling; 


tending to the weal and advancement of the ſtate which they ſerve. There are 
alſo (no doubt) counſellors and governors which may be held ſufficient / negotiis 


conveniencies, which nevertheleſs are far from the ability to raiſe and amplify an 
eſtate, in power, means, and fortune. But be the workmen what they may be 
let us ſpeak of the work; that ĩs, the true greatneſs of kingdoms and eſtates, and 
the means thereof. An argument fit for great and mighty princes to have in their 
hand; to the end, that neither by over-meaſuring their forces they loſe themſelves 
in vain enterprizes ; nor on the other ſide, by undervaluing them, they deſcend 
to fearful and puſillanimous counſels. ; | on 

The greatneſs of an eſtate in bulk and territory doth fall under meaſure, and 
the greatneſs of finances and revenue doth fall under computation. The popula- 
tion may appear by muſters ; and the number and greatneſs of cities and towns by 
cards and maps. But yet there is not any thing amongſt civil affairs more ſubject 
to error, than the right valuation and true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eſtate. The kingdom of heaven is compared, not to any great 
kernel or nut, but to a grain of muſtard-ſeed ; which is one of the leaſt grains, 
but hath in it a property and ſpirit haſtily to get up and ſpread. So are there 
ſtates, great in territory, and yet not apt to enlarge or command]; and ſome that 
have but a ſmall dimenſion of ſtem, and yet apt to be the foundations of great 
monarchies. | | , 

Walled towns, ſtored arſenals and armouries, goodly races of horſe, chariots of 
war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like : all this is but a ſheep in a 
lion's ſkin, except the breed and diſpoſition of the 8 be ſtout and warlike. 
Nay, number (itſelf) in armies, importeth not much, where the people is of 
weak courage: for (as Virgil faith) it never troubles a wolf how many the ſheep 
be. The army of the Perſians, in the plains of Arbela, was ſuch a vaſt fea of people, 
as it did ſomewhat aſtoniſh the commanders in Alexander's army ; 'who came 
to him therefore, and wiſhed him to ſet upon them by night; but he anſwered, 
He would not pilfer the victory: and the defeat was eaſy. When Tigranes the 
Armenian, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred thouſand men, diſ- 

covered the army of the Romans, being not above fourteen thouſand, marching 
towards him; he made himſelf merry with it, and ſaid, Yonder men are too 
« many for an ambaſſage, and too few for a fight.” But before the ſun ſet, he 
found them enow to give him the chaſe, with · infinite ſlaughter. Many are the 
examples of the great odds between number and courage: ſo that a man may 
truly make a judgment, that the principal point of greatneſs in any ſtate is to 
have a race of military men. Neither is money the ſinews of war (as it is 
trivially ſaid) where the finews of mens arms, in baſe and effeminate people, are 
failing. For Solon ſaid well to Crœſus (when in oſtentation he ſhewed him his 
gold) “ Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than you, he will be maſter 
ee of all this gold.” Therefore let any prince or ſtate think ſoberly of his forces, 
except his militia of natives be of good and valiant ſoldiers. And let princes, on 
the other ſide, that have ſubjects of martial diſpoſition, know their own ſtrength, 
unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting unto themſelves. As for mercenary forces 
(witiely is the help in this caſe) all examples ſhew, that whatſoever eſtate or 
prince doth reſt upon them, he may ſpread his feathers for a time, but he will 
mew them ſoon after. a" | 8 
The bleſſing of Judah and Iſſachar will never meet; that the ſame people or 
a | | naton 
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nation ſhould be both the lion's whelp, and the aſs between burthens. Neither 
will it be, that a people over-laid with taxes ſhould ever become valiant and mar- 
dal. It is true, that taxes levied by conſent of the eſtate, do abate mens courage 
leſs; as it hath been ſeen notably in the exciſes of the Low Countries; and, in 
me degree, in the ſubſidies of England. For you muſt note, that we ſpeak 
now of the heart, and not of the purſe. So that although the ſame tribute and 
tax, laid by conſent, or by impoſing, be all one to the purſe, yet it works diverſl 
upon the courage. So that you may conclude; that no people over-charged N 
tribute is fit for empire. ö : | * 
Let ſtates that aim at greatneſs, take heed how their nobility and gentlemen dv 
multiply too faſt: for that maketh the cominon ſubject grow to L a t 
and baſe ſwain, driven out of heart, and in effect but the gentleman's labourer. 
Even as you may ſee in coppice woods; if you leave your ſtaddles too thick, you 
ſhall never have clean underwood, but ſhrubs and buſhes. So in countries; if 
the gentlemen be too many, the commons will be baſe ; and you will bring it to 
that, that not the hundred poll will be fit for an helmet; eſpecially as to * in- 
fantry, which is the nerve of an army: and ſo there will be great population, and 
little ſtrength. This which I ſpeak of, hath been no where better ſeen, than 
by comparing of England and France; whereof England, though far leſs in 
territory and population, hath been (nevertheleſs) an overmatch ; in regard the 
middle people 0 England make good ſoldiers, which the peaſants of France do 
not. And herein the device of king Henry the ſeventh (whereof I have ſpoken 
largely in the hiſtory of his life) was profound and admirable ; in making 'farms, 
a of huſbandry, of a ſtandard; that is, maintained with ſuch a propor- 
tion of land unto them, as may breed a ſubject to live in convenient plenty, and 
no ſervile condition; and to keep the plough in the hands of the owners, and 
not mere hirelings. And thus indeed you ſhall attain to Virgil's character, which 
he gives to ancient Italy: | 
Terra potens armis atque ubere glebae. | a | 
Neither is that ſtate (which, for any thing I know; is almoſt peculiar to England, 
and hardly to be found any. where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be 
paſſed over; I mean the ſtate of free ſervants, and attendants upon noblemen 


therefore out of all queſtion, the ſplendor and magnificence, and great retinues, 
and hoſpitality of noblemen and gentlemen, received into cuſtom, doth much 
conduce unto martial greatneſs : whereas, contrariwiſe, the cloſe and reſerved 
living of noblemen and gentlemen cauſeth a penury of military forces. 

By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of Nebuchadnezzar's tree 
of monarchy be great enough to bear the branches and the boughs ; that is, that 
the natural ſubjects of the crown or ſtate bear a ſufficient proportion to the 
ſtranger ſubjects that they govern. Therefore all ſtates, that are liberal of natura- 
lization towards ſtrangers, are fit for empire. For to think that an handful of 
people can, with the greateſt courage and policy in the world, embrace too large 
extent of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail ſuddenly: The Spar- 
tans were a nice people in point of naturalization ; whereby, while they kept their 
compaſs, they ſtood firm; but when they did ſpread, and their boughs were be- 
come too great for their ſtem, they became a windfall upon the ſudden. Never 
any ſtate was, in this point, ſoopen to receive ſtrangers into their body, as were 
the Romans; therefore it ſorted with them accordingly, for they grew to the 
greateſt monarchy. Their manner was to grant naturalization (which they called 
Jus civitati:) and to grant it in the higheſt degree, that is, not only jus. commercii, 
Jus connubii, jus haereditatis ; but alſo, jus ſuffragit, and jus honorum: and this 
| Not to ſingular perſons alone, but likewiſe to whole families; yea, to cities, and 
ſometimes to nations. Add wo this, their cuſtom of plantation of colonies, 
whereby the Roman plant was removed into the ſoil of other nations: and puttin 
both conſtitutions together, you will ſay, that it was not the Romans that foread 
upon the world, but it was the world that ſpread upon the Romans : and that 
was the ſure way of greatneſs, I have marvelled ſometimes at Spain, how they 
claſp and contain ſo — dominions, with ſo few natural Spaniards: but ſure, 
OL. I. 5 N 1 | the 


and gentlemen, which are no "_ inferior unto the yeomanry for arms: and 
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though they eſteemed the extending the limits of their empire to be great honour 
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the whole compaſs of Spain is a very great body of a tree, far above Ro 
Sparta at the Pl. And beſides, though they have not had that 8 


naturalize liberally, yet they have that which is next to it: that is, to employ 
almoſt indifferently, all nations, in their militia of ordinary ſoldiers; yea, and 
ſometimes in their higheſt commands. Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant, th 
are ſenſible of this want of natives; as by the pragmatical ſanction, now publiſhed 
appeareth. b 

K * certain, that ſedentary and within-door arts, and delicate manufactures 
(that require rather the finger than the arm) have in their nature a contrariety to 
a military diſpoſition. And generally all warlike people are a little idle, and love 
danger better than travail : neither muſt they be too much broken of it, if they 
ſhall be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it was great advantage in the ancient 
ſtates of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that they had the uſe of ſlaves 
which commonly did rid thoſe manufactures. But that is aboliſhed, in greateſt 
part, by the chriſtian law. That which cometh neareſt to it, is, to leave thoſe 
arts chiefly to ſtrangers (which for that purpoſe are the more eaſily to be received) 
and to contain the principal bulk of the vulgar natives within thoſe three kinds, 
tillers of the ground, free-ſervants, and handycraftimen of ſtrong and manly 
arts, as ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, etc. not reckoning profeſſed ſoldiers. 

But above all, for empire and greatneſs, it importeth moſt, that a nation do 
profeſs arms as their principal honour, ſtudy, and occupation. For the things 
which we formerly have ſpoken of, are but habilitations towards arms : and what 
is habilitation without intention and act? Romulus, after his death (as they report 
or feign) ſent a preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould intend arms, 
and * they ſhould prove the greateſt empire of the world. The fabrick 
of the ſtate of Sparta was wholly (though not wiſely) framed and compoſed to 
that ſcope and end. The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a flaſh. The 
Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others, had it for a time. 
The Turks have it at this day, though in great declination. Of Chriſtian Europe 
they that have it; are in effect only the Spaniards. But it is ſo plain, that every 
man profiteth in that he moſt intendeth, that it needeth not to be ſtood upon, 
It is enough to point at it; that no nation, which doth not directly profeſs arms, 
may look to have greatneſs fall into their mouths. And on the other fide, it 
is a moſt-certain oracle of time, that thoſe ſtates that continue long in that pro- 
feſſion (as the Romans and Turks principally have done) do wonders : and thoſe 
that have profeſſed arms but for an age, have notwithſtanding commonly attained 
that greatneſs in that age, which maintained them long after, when their pro- 
feſſion and exerciſe of arms hath grown to decay. | | 

Incident to this point is, for a ſtate to have thoſe laws or cuſtoms, which may 
reach forth unto them juſt occaſions (as may be pretended) of war. For there is 
that juſtice imprinted in the nature of men, that they enter not upon wars 
(whereof ſo many calamities do enſue) but upon ſome, at the leaſt ſpecious, 
grounds and quarrels. 'The Turk hath at hand, for cauſe of war, the propaga- 
tion of his law or ſect; a quarrel that he may always command. The Romans, 


to their generals, when it was done; yet they never reſted upon that alone to be- 
gina war, Firſt therefore, let nations that pretend to greatneſs have this, that 
they be ſenſible of wrongs, either upon borderers, merchants, or politick mi- 
niſters; and that they ſit not too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let them be 
preſt, and ready to give aids and ſuccours to their confederates; as it ever was 
with the Romans: inſomuch, as if the confederate had leagues defenſive with 
divers other ſtates, and, upon invaſion offered, did implore their aids ſeverally, 
yet the Romans would ever be the foremoſt, and leave it to none other to have 
the honour; As for the wars, which were anciently made on the behalf of a kind 
of party, or tacit conformity of eſtate, I do not ſee how they may be well juſtified ; 
as when the Romans made a war for the liberty of Græcia; or when the Lace- 
dæmonians and Athenians made wars, to ſet up or pull down democracies and 
oligarchies : or when wars were made by foreigners, under the pretence of juſtice, 


or protection, to deliver the ſubjects of others from tyranny and oppreſſion ; = 
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the like. Let it ſuffice, that no eſtate expect to be great, that is not awake upon 
any juſt occaſion of arming. 
No body can be healthful without exerciſe, neither natural body nor politick : 
and certainly, to a kingdom or eſtate, a juſt and honourable war is the true exer- 
ciſe. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever; but a foreign war is like 
the heat of exerciſe, and ſerveth to keep the body in health. For in a ſlothful 
e, both courages will effeminate, and manners corrupt. But howſoever it 

17 happineſs, without all queſtion, for greatneſs it maketh, to be ſtill, for 
the moſt part, in arms: and the ſtrength of a veteran army (though it be a charge- 
able buſineſs) always on foot, is that which commonly giveth the law, or at leaſt 
the reputation amongſt all neighbour ſtates, as may well be ſeen in Spain ; which 
hath had, in one part or other, a veteran army, almoſt continually, now by the 
ſpace of ſix-(core years. | 

To be maſter of the ſea, 1s an abridgment of a monarchy. Cicero writing to 
Atticus, of Pompey his preparation againſt Cæſar, ſaith, Confilium Pompeii plane 
Themiftocleum eft ; putat enim, qui mart potitur, eum rerum potiri. And without 
doubt Pompey had tired out Cæſar, if upon vain confidence he had not left that 
way. We ſee the great effects of battels by ſea. The battle of Actium decided 
the empire of the world. The battel of Lepanto arreſted the greatneſs of the 
Turk. There be many examples, where ſea-fights have been final to the war; 
but this is, when princes or ſtates have ſet up their reſt upon the battels. But 
thus much is certain; that he that commands the ſea is at great liberty, and may 
take as much and as little of the war as he will. Whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt 
by land, are many times, nevertheleſs, in great ſtraits. Surely, at this day, with 
us of Europe, the vantage of ſtrength at ſea (which is one of the principal dow- 
ries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is great: both becauſe moſt of the king- 
dms of Europe are not merely inland, but girt with the ſea, moſt part of their 
compaſs ; and becauſe the wealth of both Indies ſeems in great part but an ac- 
ceſſary to the command of the ſeas. 
The wars of latter ages ſeem to be made in the dark, in reſpe& of the glory 
and honour which reflected upon men from the wars in ancient time. There 
be now, for martial encouragement, ſome degrees and orders of chivalry, which 
nevertheleſs are conferred promiſcuouſly upon ſoldiers, and no ſoldiers; and ſome 

remembrance perhaps upon the eſcutcheon, and ſome hoſpitals for maimed 
ſoldiers, and ſuch like things. But in ancient times, the trophies erected upon 
the place of the victory; the funeral laudatives and monuments for thoſe rhat 
died in the wars; the crowns and garlands perſonal ; the ſtyle of emperor, 
which the great kings of the world after borrowed ; the triumphs of the 
generals upon their return; the great donatives and largeſſes upon the diſbanding 
of the armies, were things able to enflame all mens courages : but above all, 
that of the triumph, among the Romans, was not pageants or gaudery, but one 
of the wiſeſt and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever was. For it contained three things ; 
honour to the general ; riches to the treaſury out of the ſpoils; and donatives to 
the army. But that honour, perhaps, were not fit for monarchies ; except it be 
in the perſon of the monarch himſelf, or his ſons; as it came to paſs in the 
times of the Roman emperors, who did impropriate the actual triumphs to 
themſelves and their ſons, for ſuch wars as they did atchieve in perſon ; and left 
2 wars atchieved by ſubjects, ſome triumphal garments and enſigns to the 
general. | 
Io conclude: no man can, by care taking (as the Scripture faith) add a cubit 
to bis flature, in this little model of a man's body : but in the great frame of king- 
| doms, and commonwealths, it is in the power of princes, or eſtates, to add am- 
plitude and greatneſs to their kingdoms. For by introducing ſuch ordinances, 
conſtitutions, and cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they may ſow greatneſs to 
their poſterity and ſucceſſion. But theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but 
left to take their chance. | 
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T* E RE is a wiſdom in this beyond the rules of phyſick: a man's N˖n 
ſervation, what he finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beũ 
phyſick to reſerve health. But it is a ſafer concluſion to ſay, This aprecth net 
« well with me, therefore I will not continue it; than this, * I find no offence 
« of this, therefore I may uſe it. For ſtrength of nature in youth paſſeth over 
many exceſſes, which are owing a man till his age. Diſcern of the coming on of 
years, and think not to do the fame things ſtill; for age will not be defied, Beware 
of ſudden change in any great point of diet, and if neceſſity enforce it, fitthe re 
to it. For it is a ſecret both in nature and ſtate, that it is ſafer to change m 
things than one. Examine thy cuſtoms of diet, ſlecp, exerciſe, apparel, and the 
like; and try in any thing thou ſhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it by little 
and little; but ſo, as if thou doſt find any inconvenience by the change, thou 
come back to it again: for it is hard to diſtinguiſh that which is generally held good 
and wholeſome, from that which is good particularly, and fit tor thine own body, 
To be free- minded, and chearfully diſpoſed, at hours of meat, and of ſleep, and 
of exerciſe, is one of the beſt precepts of long laſting. As for the paſſions and 
ſtudies of the mind, avoid envy, anxious fears, anger fretting inwards, ſubtile 
and knotty inquiſitions, joys and exhilarations in exceſs, ſadneſs not communi- 
cated. Entertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of delights,” rather than 
ſurfeit of them; wonder and admiration, and therefore novelties; ſtudies that 
fill the mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious objects, as hiſtories, fables, and con- 
templations of nature. If you fly phyſick in health altogether, it will be too 
ſtrange for your body when you ſhall need it. If you make it too familiar, it 
will work no extraordinary effect when ſickneſs cometh. I commend rather ſome 
diet for certain ſeaſons, 9 * frequent uſe of phyſick, except it be grown into a 
cuſtom. For thoſe diets alter the body more, and trouble it leſs. Deſpiſe no 
new accident in your body, but aſk opinion of it. In ſickneſs, reſpect health 
principally; and in health, action. For thoſe that put their bodies to endure in 
ealth. may in moſt ſickneſſes which are not very ſharp, be cured only with diet, 
and tendering. Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a phyſician, had he not been 
a wiſe man withal; when he giveth it for one of the great precepts of health and 
laſting; that a man do vary and interchange contraries; but with an inclination 
to the more benign extreme. Uſe faſting and full eating, but rather full eating; 
watching and ſleep, but rather ſleep; ſitting and exerciſe, but rather exerciſe; 
and the like. So ſhall nature be cheriſhed, and yet taught maſteries. Phyſicians 
are ſome of them ſo pleaſing and conformable to the humour of the patient, as 
they xpreſs not the true cure of the diſeaſe ; and ſome other are ſo regular in pro- 
cceding according to art for the diſeaſe, as they reſpect not ſufficiently the con- 
dition of the patient. Take one of a middle temper ; or if it may not be found 
in one man, combine two of either ſort ; and forget not to call as well the beſt 
acquainted with your body, as the beſt reputed ot for his faculty. . X 


* XVXXI. Of SUSPICION. 


| 8 USPICIONS amongſt thoughts, are like bats amongſt birds, they ever fly 
_ += by twilight. Certainly they are to be repreſſed, or at the leaſt well guarded: 
for they cloud the mind, they loſe friends, and they check with buſineſs, whereby 
buſineſs cannot go on currently and conſtantly. They diſpoſe kings to tyranny, 
-huſbands'to jealouſy, wiſe men to irreſolution and melancholy. They are de- 
fects, not in the heart, but in the brain; for they take place in the ſtouteſt natures; 
as in the example of Henry the ſeventh of England; there was not a more ſu- 
icious man, nor a more ſtout. And in ſuch a compoſition they do ſmall hurt. 

For commonly they are not admitted but with examination, whether they be like 
or no? But in fearful natures they gain ground too faſt. There is nothing make 
a man ſuſpect much, more than to know little: and therefore men ſhould remedy 
. ſuſpicion; by procuring to know more, and not to keep their ſuſpicions in 1 
I ef 1 144 0- FW 1. a ha 
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What would men have? Do they think thoſe they employ and deal with are 
Hints 0 they not think they will have theit N Bw 2 be truer to them- 
ſelves than to them? Therefore there is no better way to moderate ſuſpicions, 
chan to account upon ſuch ſuſpicions as true, and yet to bridle them as falſe : 
for ſo far a man ought to make uſe of ſuſpicions, as to provide, as if that ſhould 
be true that he ſuſpects, yet it may do him no hurt. Suſpicions that the mind 
of itſelf gathers, are but buzzes ; but ſuſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, 
and put into mens heads by the tales and whiſperings of others, have ſtings. 
Certainly the beſt mean to clear the way in this ſarae wood of ſuſpiciong, is frankly 
to communicate them with the party that he ſuſpects ; for thereby he ſhall be 
ſure to know more of the truth of them than he did before ; and withal ſhall 
make that party more circumſpect, not to give farther cauſe of ſuſpicion, But 
this would not be done to men of baſe natures: for they, if they find them- . 
ſelyes once ſuſpected, will never be true. The Italian ſays, Soſpetto licentia fede ; 
as if ſuſpicion did give a paſport to faith; but it ought rather to kindle it to 


diſcharge itſelf. 
XXXII. Of Discourss. 


GO ME in their diſcourſe deſire rather commendation of wit, in being able to 
Y hold all arguments, than of judgment in 1 what is true: as if it 
were 2 praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not what ſhould be thought. 
Some have certain common-places and themes, wherein they are good, and want 
variety: which kind of poverty is for the moſt part tedious, and, when it is 
once perceived, ridiculous. The honourableſt part of talk is to give the occaſion; 
and again to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe; for then a man leads the 
dance. It is good in diſcourſe, and ſpeech of converſation, to vary, and inter- 
mingle ſpeech of the preſent occaſion with arguments; tales with reaſons ; aſk- 
ing of queſtions, with telling of opinions ; and jeſt with earneſt: for it is a dull 
thing to tire, and, as we ſay now, to jade any thing too far. As for jeſt, there 
be certain things which ought to be privileged from it ; namely, religion, mat- 
ters of ſtate, great perſons, any man's preſent buſineſs of importance, and any 
caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there be ſome that think their wits have been 
alleep, except they dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick: that 
is a vein which would be bridled ; 

Parce puer ſlimulis, et fortius utere loris. 

And generally men ought to find the difference between ſaltneſs and bitterneſs, 
Certainly he that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, 
ſo he had need be afraid of others memory. He that queſtioneth much ſhall 
learn much, and content much; but eſpecially if he apply his queſtions to the 
{kill of the perſons whom he aſketh : for he ſhall give them occaſion to pleaſe 
themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf ſhall continually gather knowledge. But 
let his queſtions not be troubleſome, for that is fit for a poſer. And let him be 
ſure to leave other men their turns to ſpeak. Nay, if there be any that would 
reign, and take up all the time, let him find means to take them off, and to bring 
others on ; as muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that dance too long galliards. If 
you diſſemble ſometimes your knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 
ſhall be thought another time to know that you know not. Speech of a man's 
ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and well choſen. Iknew one was wont to ſay in ſcorn, 
He muſt needs be a wiſe man, he ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf:” and there is 
but one caſe wherein a man may commend himſelf with good grace, and that 
5 in commending virtue in another; eſpecially if it be ſuch a virtue whereunto 
himſelf pretendeth. Speech of touch towards others, ſhould be ſparingly uſed: 
for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming home to any man. I knew 
two noblemen of the weſt part of England, whereof the one was given to ſcoff, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his houſe ; the other would aſk of thoſe that had 
been at the other's table, < Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow given? 
To which the gueſt would anſwer ; Such and ſuch a thing paſſed. The lord 
would fay, © I thought he would mar a good dinner.” Diſcretion of ſpeech 


is more than eloquence; and to ſpeak agreeably to him with whom we deal, 
Vor. I. „ 5 © 
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is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. Making of bay-falt, if the cli- 
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is more than to ſpeak in good words, or in good order. A good continued in 
ſecond fpeech, without à good ſettled ſpeech, ſheweth ſhallowaek and weakneſs 
As we fe in beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſt in the courſe, are yet nimbleſt 


many 


in the turn: as it is betwixt the grey-hound and the hare. To uſe too 
ircumſtances ere one come to the matter, is weariſame ; to uſe none at all, ;; 


lunt. | | 
* XXXIII. Of Pr AN TATIONS. 


NLANTAT IONS are amongſt ancient, primitive, and heroical Works. 
1 When the world was young, it begat more children; but now it is old, it 
egets fewer: for I may juſtly account new plantations to be the children of 
former kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure ſoil; that is, where people are 
not diſplanted to the end to plant in others. For elſe it is rather an extirpation, 
than a plantation. Planting of countries 1s like planting of woods; for yoy 
muſt make account to loſe almoſt twenty years profit, and expect your recom- 
pence 1n the end. For the principal thing that hath been the deſtruction of moſt 
lantations, hath been the bafe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years. 
It is true, ſpeedy prokit is not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with the good 
of the plantation, but no farther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take 
the ſcum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be the people with whom 
yu lant; and not only ſo, but it ſpoileth the plantation; for they will ever 
iv 


e like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do miſchief, and ſpend 
victuals, and be quickly weary, and then certify over to their country to the diſ- 
credit of the Funn The people wherewith you plant, ought to be gar- 
deners, ploughmen, labourers, ſmiths, carpenters, joyners, fiſhermen, fowlers, 
with ſome few apothecaries, ſurgeons, cooks, and bakers, In a country of plan- 
tation, firſt look about what kind of victual the country yields of itſelf to hand; 
as cheſtnuts, walnuts, pine-apples, olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, 
and the like, and make uſe of them. Then conſider what victual, or eſculent 
things there are, which grow ſpeedily, and within the year; as parſnips, car- 
rets, turnips, onions, radiſhes, artichokes of Jeruſalem, maiz, and the like, For 
wheat, barley, and oats, they .afk too much labour: but with peaſe and beans 
you may begin; both becauſe they aſk leſs labour, and becauſe they ſerye for 
meat, as well as for bread. And of rice likewiſe cometh a great increaſe, and 
it is a kind of meat. Above all, there ought to be brought fore of biſket, oat- 
meal, flour, meal, and the like, in the beginning, till bread may be had, For 
beaſts or birds, take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt ſubject to diſeaſes, and multiply faſi- 
eſt: as ſwine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geeſe, houſe-doves, and the like. 
The victual in plantations ought to be expended almoſt as in a beſieged town; 
that is, with certain allowance. And let the main part of the 18 employed 
to gardens or corn, be to a common ſtock; and to be laid in, and ſtored up, 
and then delivered out in proportion; beſides ſome ſpots of ground that any par- 
ticular perſon will manure for his own private. Conſider likewiſe what com- 
modities the ſoil where the plantation is doth naturally yield, that they may ſome 
way help to defray the charge of the plantation: ſo it be not, as was ſaid, to 
the „es of the main buſineſs; as it hath fared with tobacco in 
Virginia. commonly aboundeth but too much; and therefore timber 1s 
fit to be one. If there be iron ore, and ſtreams whereupon to ſet the mills; iron 


mate be proper for it, would be put in experience. Growing-ſilk likewiſe, if 
any be, is a likely commodity. Pitch and tar, where ſtore of firs and pines are, 
will not fail. So drugs, and ſweet woods, where they are, cannot but yield 
"ry profit. Soap aſhes likewiſe, and other things that may be thought of. 
ut” moil not too much under ground; for the hope of mines is very uncertain, 

| 8 uſeth to make £06 e lazy in other things. For government, let it 
be in the hands of one aſſiſted with ſome counſel: and let them have commiſſion 
to exerciſe martial laws with ſome limitation. And above all, let men make 
that profit of being in the wilderneſs, as they have God always, and his ſervice, 
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their eyes. Let not the government of the plantation depend upon too 

m seie and undertakers in the country that planteth, bat ue a tem- 
perate number ; and let thoſe be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than mer- 
chants; for they look ever to the preſent gain. Let there be freedoms from 
cuſtom, till the plantation be of ſtrength: and not only freedom from cuſtom, 
but freedom to carry their commodities where they may make their beſt of them, 

except there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of caution. | (Gram not in people, by ſending 
too faſt, company after company ; but rather hearken how they waſte, and ſend 
(upplies proportionably ; but ſo as the number may live well in the plantation, 
and not by ſurcharge be in penury. It hath been a great endangering to the 
health of ſome plantations, that they have built along the ſea and rivers, in 
mariſh and unwholeſome grounds. Therefore though you begin there to avoid 
carriage, and other like diſcommodities, yet build ſtill rather upwards from the 
ſtteams, than along. It concerneth likewiſe the health of the plantation, that 
they have good ſtore of ſalt with them, that they may uſe it in their victuals 
when it ſhall be neceſſary. ' If you plant where favages are, do not only enter- 

' tain them with trifles and gingles; but uſe them juſtly and graciouſly, with ſuf- 
ficient guard nevertheleſs : and do not win their favour by helping them to invade 

their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiſs. And ſend oft of them over 
to the country that plants, that they may ſee a better condition than their own, 
and commend it when they return. When the plantation grows to ſtrength, 
then it is time to plant with women, as well as with men; that the plantation 


may ſpread into generations; and not be ever pieced from without. It is the 


fintulleſt thing in the world, to forſake or deſtitute a plantation once in forward- 
neſs: for befides the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs of blood of many commi- 


ſcrable perſons, 
e XXXIV. Of Richxs. 


I Cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue. The Roman word is 
better, impedimenta. For as the baggage is to an army, ſo are riches to virtue. 
It cannot be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hindreth the march; yea, and the 
care of it, ſometimes, loſeth or diſturbeth the victory: of great riches there is 
no real uſe, except it be in the diſtribution ; the reſt is but conceit. So. faith 
Solomon ; Where much is, there are many to conſume it; and what hath the owner, 
but the fight of it with his eyes? The perſonal fruition in any man, cannot reach 
to feel great riches: there is a cuſtody of them ; or a power of dole and donative 
of them; or a fame of them ; but no ſolid uſe to the owner. Do you not ſee 
what feigned prices are ſet upon little ſtones and rarities? And what works 
of oſtentation are undertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to be ſome uſe of great 
' riches? But then you will ſay they may be of uſe, to buy men out of dangers 
or troubles. As Solomon ſaith, Riches are as a Arong hold, in the imagination 
of the rich man. But this is excellently expreſſed, that it is in imagination, and 
not always in fact. For certainly great riches have ſold more men than they 
have bought out. Seek not proud riches, but ſuch as thou mayſt get juſtly, 
uſe ſoberly, diſtribute chearfully, and leave contentedly. Yet have no abſtract 
nor friarly contempt of them: but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirius 
Poſthumus ; in Audio rei amphficandae, apparebat, non avaritiae praedam, ſed 
mfirimentum bonitati quaeri. Hearken alſo to Solomon, and beware of haſty 
gathering of riches : Qi feftinat ad divitias, non erit inſons. The poets feign, 
that when Plutus (which is riches) is ſent from Jupiter, he limps, and goes 
flowly ; but when he is ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot: mean- 
ing, that riches gotten by good means and juſt labour, pace ſlowly ; but when 
they come by the death of others (as by the courſe of inheritance, teſtaments, 
and the like) they come tumbling upon a man. But it might be applied like- 
wiſe to Pluto, taking him for the devil. For when riches come from the devil 
(as by fraud, and oppreſſion, . and unjuſt means) they come upon ſpeed. The 
11 5 to enrich are many, and moſt of them foul. Parſimony is one of the beſt, 
and yet is not innocent: for it with-holdeth men from works of liberality and 
charity. The improvement of the ground is the moſt natural obtaining of riches ; 
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for it is our great mother's bleſſing, the earth's ; but it is low. And yet, where 
men of great wealth do ſtoop to huſbandry, it multipheth riches exceedingly, 
I knew a nobleman in England that had the greateſt” audits of any man in my 
time; a great graſier, a great ſheep-maſter, a great timber-man, a great collier, 
a great corn-maſter, a great lead-man ; and fo of iron, and a number of the like 
points of huſbandry : fo as the earth ſeemed a ſea to him, in reſpect of the per- 
petual importation, It was truly obſerved by one, that himſelf came very hardly 
to, a little riches, and very eaſily to great riches. For when a man's ſtock is 
come to that, that he can expect the prime of markets, and overcome thoſe bar. 
ins, which for their greatneſs are few mens money, and be partner in the in- 
orice of younger men, he cannot but encreaſe mainly. The gains of ordinary 
trades and vocations are honeſt, and furthered by two things, chiefly, by dili- 
gence, and by a good name for good and fair dealing. But the gains of bargaing 
are of a more doubtful nature, when men ſhould wait upon others neceſſity ; 
broke by ſervants and inſtruments to draw them on ; put off others cunningly 
that would be better chapmen, and the like practices, which are crafty and naught, 
As for the chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, but to fell over 
again, that commonly grindeth double, both upon the ſeller, and upon the buyer, 
Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be well choſen that are truſted. Uſuy 
is the certaineſt means of gain, though one of the worſt, as that whereby a man 
doth cat his bread in ſudore vultus altent ; and beſides, doth plough upon Sun- 
days. But yet certain though it be, it hath flaws; for that the ſcriveners and 
brokers do value unſound men, to ſerve their own turn. The fortune in bcug 
the firſt in an invention, or in a privilege, doth cauſe ſometimes a wonderful 
overgrowth in riches ; as it was with the firſt ſugar-man in the Canaries. There- 
fore, if a man can play the true logician, to have as well judgment as inven- 
tion, he may do great matters, eſpecially if the times be fit. He that reſtech 
upon gains certain, ſhall hardly grow to great riches. And he that puts all upon 
adventures, doth oftentimes break, and come to poverty: it is good therefore 
to guard adventures with certainties that may uphold loſſes. Monopolies, and 
co-emption of wares for reſale, where they are not reſtrained, are great means 
to enrich ; eſpecially if the party have intelligence what things are like to come 
into requeſt, and fo ſtore himſelf before-hand. Riches gotten by ſervice, though 
it be of the beſt riſe, yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding humour, 
and other ſervile conditions, they may be placed amongſt the worſt. As for fiſh- 
ing for teſtaments and executorſhips (as Tacitus faith of Seneca, Teſtamenta et 
orbos tanquam indagine capi) it is yet worſe; by how much men ſubmit them- 
ſelves to meaner perſons, than in ſervice. Believe not much them that ſeem 
to deſpiſe riches ; for they deſpiſe them that deſpair of them; and none worſe 
when they come to them. Be not penny-wiſe ; riches have wings, and ſome- 
times they fly away of themſelves, ſometimes they muſt be ſet flying to bring 
in more. Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to the publick : and 
moderate portions proſper beſt in both. A great eſtate left to an heir, is as a 
lure to all the birds of prey round about, to ſeize on him, if he be not the better 
ſtabliſhed in years and judgment. Likewiſe glorious gitts and foundations, are 
like facrifices without ſalt; and but the painted ſepulchres of alms, which ſoon 
will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. Therefore meaſure not thine advancements 
by quantity, but frame them by meaſure ; and defer not charities till death : for 
certainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth fo, is rather liberal of another 
man's, than of his own. | 


XXXV. Of Prornusciss. 


I Mean not to ſpeak of divine prophecies, nor of heathen oracles, nor of natu- 
ral predictions; but only of prophecies that have been of certain memory, 
and from hidden cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa to Saul; To-morrow thou and ity 
fon ſhall be with me. Virgil hath theſe verſes from Homer: | 
| At domus Aeneae cunctis dominabitur oris, 
Et nati natorum, et qui naſcentur ab illis. Æneid. iii. 97 
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A prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman empire, Seneca the Tragedian hath 
theſe verſes : bis I SE / 8 

92855 „ „ VDenient anns. 
FgSGecula ſeris, quibus oceanus | 

incula rerum lauet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tipbyſque nouos 
Detegat orbesz nec fit terris 

| | - Ultima Thule : 1 F 1 ene 
A prophecy of the diſcovery of America. The daughter of Polycrates dreamed, 
that Jupiter bathed her father, and Apollo anointed him: and it came to paſs, 
that he was crucified in an open place, where the ſun made his body run with. 
ſweat, and the rain waſhed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed, he ſealed up his 
wife's belly; whereby he did expound it, that his wife ſhould be barren :, bt 
Ariſtander the ſouthſayer told him, his wife was with child, becauſe men de 
not uſe to ſeal veſſels that are empty. A phantaſm that appeared to M. Brutus 
in his tent, faid to him; Pbilippis iterum me videbis. Tiberius ſaid to Galba, 
Tu guogue, Galba, deguſtabis imperium. In Veſpaſian's time there went a pro- 
phtey in the eaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of Judæa, ſhould reign over 
the world; which though it may be was meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus ex- 
pounds it of V eſpaſian. Domitian dreamed, the night before he was ſlain, that 
a golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck: and indeed the ſuc- 
ceſſion that followed him, for many years, made golden times. Henry the fixth 
of England ſaid of Henry the ſeventh, when he was a lad, and gave him wa- 
ter; © This is the lad that ſhall enjoy the crown for which we ſtrive,” When I 
was in France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the queen-mother, who was 
given to curious arts, cauſed the king her huſband's nativity to be calculated un- 
der a falſe name; and the aſtrologer gave a judgment, that he ſhould be killed 
in a duel; at which the queen laughed, thinking her huſband to be above chal- 
lenges and duels : but he was ſlain, upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters of the 
ſhaft of Montgomery going in at his beaver. . The trivial prophecy, which I 
heard when I was a child, and queen Elizabeth was in the flower of her years, 
was | | | 


Fe 26 . Fenk 115 ant 
Whereby it was generally conceived, that after the princes had reigned; which 
had the principal letters of that word Hempe (which were Henry, Edward, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth) England ſhould come to utter confuſion ;' which, 
thanks be to God, is verified only in the change of the name, for that the 
king's ſtyle is now no more of England, but of Britain. There was alſo ano- 
ther prophecy before the year of eighty eight, which I do not well underſtand : 
| .. There ſhall be ſeen upon a day, 7 N 
Between the baugh and the May, 
T be black fleet of Norway. 
] ben that is come and gone,. + 
England build houſes of lime and ſtone, 
For after wars ſball you have none. E 
It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spaniſh fleet that came in eighty 
eight. For that the King of Spain's ſurname, as they ſay, is Norway. The 
prediction of Regiomontanus,, - EW $0 20 
- _  - Offogeſmus oftavus mirabilis annus : __- | 1 
_ - was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the ſending of that great fleet, being the 
greateſt in ſtrength, though not in number, of all that ever ſwam upon the 
lea. As for Cleon's dream, I think it was a jeſt: it was, that he was devoured 
of a long dragon; and it was expounded of a maker of ſauſages, that troubled 
him exceedingly. There are numbers of the like kind ; eſpecially if you in- 
clude dreams, and predictions of . aſtrology.: But I have ſet down theſe fey, only 
of certain credit, for example. My judgment is, that they ought all to be de- 
ſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but for winter talk by the fire-ſide. Though when 
I ay deſpiſed, I mean it as for belief: for otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſn- 
Vol. I. eee e . 
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nomous. So ambitious men, if they find the way open for their rifing, and 


There is uſe alſo of ambitious men in pulling down the greatneſs of any ſubject 


ESSAYS CIVIL AND MORAT, 
ing of them, is in no ſort to be deſpiſed ; for they have done much miſchief, Ag 


ſee many ſevere laws made 'to ſuppreſs them. That that hath piy 
_ and ſome credit,” confiſteth in ee things: firſt, that men 2 — 
they hit, and never mark when they miſs; as they do, generally, alſo of dreams 
The ſecond is, that probable conjectutes, of obſcure traditions, many times, turn 
themſelves into prophecies : while the nature of man, which coveteth diving. 
tion, thinks it no peril to foretel that, which indeed they do but collect; as that 
of Seneca's verſe. For ſo much was then * to demonſtration, that the globe 
of the earth had great parts beyond the Atlantick, which might be probably 
conceived not tp be all ſea: and adding thereto, the tradition in Plato's Timaey; 
and his A-lonticus, it might encourage one to turn it to. a prediction. The third 
and laſt (which is the great one) is, that almoſt all of them, being infinite in 
number, have been impoſtures, and by idle and crafty brains, merely contrived 
md feigned, after the event paſt — © | ? 


XXXVI. Of Auntriox. Bigg #8 
A MBITION is like choler, which is an humour that maketh men ativg 


X earneſt, full of alacrity, and ſtirring, if it be not ſtopped. But if it be ſtop- 
ped, and cannot have its way, it becotneth aduſt, and thereby malign and ye. 


ſtill get forward, they are rather buſy than dangerous; but if they be checked 
in their deſires, they become ſecretly diſcontent, and look upon men and mat- 
ters with an evil eye, and are beſt pleaſed when things go backward ; which is 
the worſt 9 in a ſervant of a prince or ſtate. Therefore it is good fot 
Princes, | they uſe ambitious men, to handle it ſo, as they be ſtill progreſſive, 
and not retrograde; which, becauſe it cannot be without inconvenience, it is 
good not to uſe ſuch natures at all. For if they riſe not with their ſervice, they 
will take order to make their ſervice fall with them. But fince we have faid 
it were good not to uſe men of ambitious natures, except it be upon neceſſity, 
it is fit we ſpeak, in what caſes, they are of neceſſity. Good commanders in 
the wars muſt be taken, be they never ſo ambitious : for the uſe of their ſervice 
diſpenſeth with the reſt; and to take a ſoldier without ambition, is to pull off 
his ſpurs. There is alſo great uſe of ambitious men, in being ſcreens to princes, 
in matters of danger and envy: for no man will take that part, except he be 
like a ſeeled dove, that mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about him. 


that over-tops : as Tiberius uſed Macro in the pulling down of Sejanus. Since 
therefore they muſt be uſed in ſuch caſes, there reſteth to ſpeak how they are 
to be bridled, that they may be leſs dangerous. There is leſs danger of them, 
if they be of mean birth, than if they be noble; and if they be rather harſh. 
of nature, than gracious and popular; and if they be rather new raiſed, than 
grown cunning and fortified in their greatheſs. It is counted by ſome a weak- 
neſs in princes to have favourites ; but it is, of all others, the beſt remedy againſt 
ambitious great ones. For when the way of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring lieth 
by the favourite, it is impoſſible any other ſhould be over-great. Another means: 
to curb them, is to balance them by others as proud as they. But then there 
maſt be ſome middle counſellors to keep things eddy; fot without that ballaſt 
the ſhip will roll too much. At the leaſt, a prince may animate and inure ſome 
meaner perſons, to be as it were ſcourges to ambitious men. As for the having 
of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fearful natures, it may do well: but 
if they be ſtout and daring, it may precipitate their deſigns, and prove dangerous, 
As for the pulling of them down, if the affairs require it, and that it may not 
be done with ſafety ſuddenly, the only way is, the interchange continually of 
favours and diſgraces, whereby they may not know what to expect, and be as it 
were in a wood. Of ambitions, it is leſs harmful the ambition to prevail in great 
things, than that other to appear in every thing; fot that breeds confuſion, and- 
marts buſineſs: but = it is leſs danger to have an ambitious man ſtirring in bu- 
linefs, than great in ances. He that ſecketh to be eminent amongſt able 


men, 
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— 
to be the only figure amongſt cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Honour hath 
three things in it: the vantage ground to do good; the approach to kings and 
principal perſons; and the raiſing of a man's own fortunes. He that hath the beſt 
of theſe intentions, when he aſpireth, is an honeſt man: and that prince that can 
diſcern of theſe intentions in another that aſpireth, is a wiſe prince. Generally 
let princes and ſtates chuſe ſuch miniſters as are more ſenſible of duty than of 
tifing; and ſuch as love buſineſs rather upon conſcience, than upon bravery: and 
let chem diſcern a buſy nature from a willing mind. "3548: +BY 


* XXXVII. Of Masaues and Trruuens., 


1 SE things are but toys to come amongſt ſuch ſerious obſervations. But 
yet ſince princes will have ſuch things, it is better they ſhould be graced 
with elegancy, than daubed with coſt. Daneing to ſong, is a thing of great ſtate 
and pleaſure. - I underſtand it, that the ſong be in quire, placed aloft, and accom- 
nied with ſome broken muſick: and the ditty fitted to the device. Acting in 
ng, eſpecially in dialogues, hath an extreme * grace; I ſay acting, not 
dancing (fot that is a mean and vulgar thing) and the voices of the dialogue would 
be ſtrong and manly (a baſe, and a tenor; no treble) and the = high and tra» 
gical ; not nice or dainty. Several quires placed one over againſt another, and 
taking the voice by catches, anthem-wiſe, give great pleafure. Turning dances: 
into figure, is a childiſh 0 And generally let it be noted, that thoſe thin 
which I here ſet down, are ſuc 
petty wonderments. It is true, the alterations of ſcenes, ſo it be quietly and with- 
out noiſe, are things of great beauty and pleaſure ; for they feed and relieve the 
eye before it be full of the ſame object. Let the ſcenes abound with light, ſpeci- 
ally coloured and varied: and let the maſquers, or any other that are to come 
down from the ſcene, have ſome motions upon the ſcene itſelf before their coming 
down: for it draws the eye ſtrangely, and makes it with great pleaſure to Jef 
to ſee that it cannot perfectly diſcern. Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful,” and 
fiot re + or pulings. Let the muſick likewiſe be ſharp and loud, and well 
wars The colours that ſhew beſt by candle-light, are white, carnation, and a 


ind of ſea- water green; and ouches, or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, ſo 
As for rich embroidery, it is loſt and not diſcerned. 
Let the ſuits of the maſquers be graceful, and ſuch as become the perſon when the 


they are of moſt glory. 


vizards are off: not after examples of known attires; turks, ſoldiers, mariners, 
and the like, Let anti-maſques not be long; they have been commonly of fools, 
fatyrs, baboons, wild men, anticks, beaſts, ſpirits, witches, ethiopes, 
turquets, nymphs, ruſticks, Cupids, ſtatues moving, and the like. As for an- 


gels, it is not comical enough to put them in anti-maſques; and any thing that 
is hideous, as devils, giants, is on the other fide as unfit : but chiefly, let the 


muſick of them be recreative, and with ſome ſtrange changes. Some ſweet 


odours ſuddenly coming forth without any drops falling, are in ſuch a company, 
as there is ſteam and heat, things of great pleaſure and refreſhment, Double 
maſques, one of men, another of ladies, addeth ſtate and variety. But all is no- 


thing except the room be kept clear and neat. 


For juſts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them are chiefly in the | 


chariots, wherein the challengers make their entry ; eſpecially if they be drawn 


vith ſtrange beaſts ; as lions, bears, camels, and the like: or in the devices of 
their entrance, or in the bravery of their liveries ; or in the goodly furniture of « 


their horſes and armour, But enough of thele toys. 


1 XXXVIII. Of Narurt in MEN. . 
NATURE is often hidden, ſometimes overcome, ſeldom extingyifhed. 


Force maketh nature more violent in the return; doctrine and diſcoutſe 
maketh nature leſs importune: but cuſtom only doth alter and ſubdue nature. 


He that ſeeketh victory over his nature, let him not ſet himſelf too great, wor 
4 


as do naturally take the ſenſe, and not reſpect 
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{mall taſks ; for the firſt will make him dejected by often failings ; and the ſecond 
will make him a ſmall proceeder, though by often prevailings. And at the ſirſt, 
let him practiſe with helps, as ſwimmers do with bladders or ruſhes: but afie; 
a time, let him practiſe with diſadvantages, as dancers do with thick ſhoes, For it 
breeds great perfection, if the practice be harder than the uſe. Where nature j 
mighty, and therefore the victory hard, the degrees had need be, firſt to ſtay and 
arreſt nature in time; like to him that would ſay over the four and twenty letters 
when he was angry: then to go leſs in quantity; as if one ſhould, in forbearing 
wine, come from drinking healths, to a draught at a meal; and laſtly, to gif: 
continue altogether. But if a man have the fortitude and reſolution to enfranchiſe 
himſelf at once, that is the beſt : | | 
Optimus ille animi vindex, laedentia pettus 
- Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 

Neither is the ancient ts amiſs, to bend nature as a wand to a contrary extrenje 
whereby to ſet it right : underſtanding it where the contrary extreme is no vice, 
Let not a man force a habit upon himſelf with a perpetual continuance, but with 
ſome intermiſſion. For both the pauſe reinforceth the new onſet ; and if a man 
that is not perfect, be ever in practice, he ſhall as well practiſe his errors as his 
abilities, and induce one habit of both: and there is no means to help this but 
by ſeaſonable intermiſſions. But let not a man truſt his victory over his nature too 
far ; for nature will lie buried a great time, and yet revive upon the occaſion or 
temptation. Like as it was with Æſop's damſel, turned from a cat to a 
woman, who fat very demurely at the board's end, till a mouſe ran before her. 
Therefore let a man either avoid the occaſion altogether, or put himſelf often 
to it, that he may be little moved with it. A man's nature is beſt perceived, in 

rivateneſs, for there is no affectation; in paſſion, for that putteth a man out of 

is precepts; and in a new caſe or experiment, for there cuſtom leaveth him. 
They are happy men, whoſe natures ſort with their vocations; otherwiſe they 
may ſay, Multum incola fuit anima mea: when they converſe in thoſe things they 
do not affect. In ſtudies, whatſoever a man commandeth upon himlelf, let 
him ſet hours for it ; but whatſoever is agreeable to his nature, let him take no 
care for any ſet times: for his thoughts will fly to it of themſelves; fo as the 
ſpaces of other buſineſs or ſtudies will ſuffice. A man's nature runs either to 
* or weeds: therefore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and deſtroy the 
other. | | | 


XXXIX. Of Cus ron and Epucarion. 


MENS thoughts are much according to their inclination; their diſcourſe and 
ſpeeches according to their learning and infuſed opinions; but their decds 

are after as they have been accuſtomed. And therefore, as Machiavel well noteth 
(though in an evil-fayoured inſtance) there is no truſting to the force of nature, 

nor to the bravery of words; except it be corroborate by cuſtom. His inſtance 
is, that for the atchieving of a deſperate conſpiracy, a man ſhould not reſt upon 
the fierceneſs of any man's nature, or his reſolute undertakings; but take ſuch an 
one as hath had his hands formerly in blood. But Machiavel knew not of a friar 
Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jauregny, nor a Baltazar Gerard : yet his rule 

holdeth ſtill, that nature, nor the engagement of words, are not fo forcible as 

cuſtom. Only ſuperſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men of the firſt blood 

are as firm as butchers by occupation : and votary reſolution is made equipolient to 
cuſtom, even in matter of blood. In other things, the predominancy of cuſtom 
is every where viſible; inſomuch as a man would wonder to hear men profeſs, 

proteſt, engage, give great words, and then do juſt as they have done before: 

as if they were dead images, and engines moved only by the wheels of cuſtom. 

We ſee alſo the reign or tyranny of cuſtom what it is. The Indians (I mean the 

ſect of their wiſe men) lay themſelves quietly upon a ſtack of wood, and ſo ſacri- 
fice themſelves by fire. Nay, the wives ſtrive to be burned with the corps of 

their huſbands. - The lads of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be ſcourged 

upon the altar of Diana, without ſo much as queching. I * in the 

l eginning 
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beginning of queen Elizabeth's time of England, an Iriſh rebel condemned 

ut up a petition to the deputy, that he might be hanged in a with, and not in an 
Alber. becauſe it had been ſo uſed with former rebels. There be monks in 
Ruſſia, for penance, that will fit a whole night in a veſſel of water, till rhey be 
engaged with hard ice. Many examples may be put of the force of cuſtom, both 
upon mind and body. Therefore ſince cuſtom is the principal magiſtrate of 
man's life, let men by all means endeavour to obtain good cuſtoms. Certainly 
cuſtom is moſt perfect, when it beginneth in young years: this we call education, 
which is, in effect, but an early cuſtom. So we ſee in languages, the tongue 
is more pliant to all expreſſions and ſounds, the joints are more ſupple to all feats 
of activity and motions, in youth than afterwards. For it is true, that late 
Jearners cannot ſo well take the ply, except it be in ſome minds that have not 
ſuffered themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open and prepared to re- 
ceive continual amendment, which is exceeding rare. But it the force of 
cuſtom ſimple and ſeparate, be great ; the force of cuſtom copulate and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. For there example teacheth, company comforteth, 
emulation quickeneth, glory raiſeth : ſo as in ſuch places the force of cuſtom is 
in its exaltation. Certainly the great multiplication of virtues upon human nature; 
reſleth upon ſocietics well ordained and diſciplined. For commonwealths and 
good governments do nouriſh virtue grown, but do not much mend the ſeeds. 
But the miſery is, that the moſt effectual means are now applied to the ends leaſt 
to be defired. | 7 


XL. Of ForTuNe. 


Iz cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce much to fortune : favour, 
opportunity, death of others, occaſion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould 
of a man's fortune is in his own hands. Faber quiſque fortunae ſuae ; ſaith the 
poet. And the moſt frequent of external cauſes is, that the folly of one man is 
the fortune of another. For no man proſpers ſo ſuddenly as by others errors. 
Serpens nift ſerpentem cumederit non fit draco. Overt and apparent virtues bring 
forth praiſe ; but there be ſecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune: 
certain deliveries of a man's ſelf, which have no name. The Spaniſh name, 
deſemboltura, partly expreſſeth them: when there be not ſtonds, nor reſtiveneſs 
in a man's nature; but that the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels 
of his fortune. For ſo Livy (after he had deſcribed Cato Major in theſe words ; 
in illo viro, tantum robur corporis et animi fuit, ut quocunque loco natus eſſet, for- 
tunam ſibi ſacturus videretur ;) falleth upon that, that he had verſatile ingenium. 
Therefore if a man look ſharply. and attentively, he ſhall ſee Fortune: for though 
the be blind, yet ſhe is not inviſible. The way of fortune is like the milky way 
in the ſky; which is a meeting or knot of a number of ſmall ſtars, not ſeen 
aſunder, but giving light together. So are there a number of little, and ſcarce 
diſcerned virtues, or rather faculties and cuſtoms, that make men fortunate. 
The Italians note ſome of them, ſuch as a man would little think. When they 
ſpeak of one that cannot do amiſs, they will throw in into his other conditions, 
that he hath Poco di matto. And certainly there be not two more fortunate pro- 
perties, than to have a little of the fool, and not too much of the honeſt. There- 
tore extreme lovers of their country, or maſters, were never fortunate, neither 
can they be. For when a man placeth his thoughts without himſelf, he goeth 
not his own way. An haſty fortune maketh an enterprizer and remover (the 
French hath it better, entreprenant, or remuant) but the exerciſed fortune maketh 
the able man. Fortune is to be honoured and reſpected, and it be but for her 
daughters, Confidence and Reputation. For thoſe two felicity breedeth : the firſt 
within a man's ſelf ; the latter, in others towards him. All wiſe men, to decline 
the envy of their own virtues, uſe to aſcribe them to providence and fortune; for 
lo they may the better aſſume them: and beſides, it is greatneſs in a man to be 
the care of the higher powers. So Czfar ſaid to the pilot in the tempeſt, Caeſarem 
Fortas, et fortunam ejus. So Sylla choſe the name of felix, and not of magnus : 
and it hath been noted, that thoſe that aſcribe openly too much to their own 
ITS L | 1 ö wiſdom 
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and it is impoſſible to canceive the number of inconveniences that will enſu 
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wiſdom and policy, end unfortunate. It is written, that Timotheus the Athe. 
nian, after he had, in the account he gave to the ſtate of his government, often 
interterlaced this ſpeech, © And in this fortune had no part;” never proſpered in any 
thing he undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, whoſe fortunes are like 
Homer's verſes, that have a ſlide and eaſineſs more than the verſes of other poets : 
as Plutarch faith of Timoleon's fortune, in reſpect of that of Ageſilaus, or Epa- 
minondas. And that this ſhould be, no doubt it is much in a man's ſelf. 


XLL Of Usunv. 


M ANY have made witty invectives againſt uſury. They ſay, That it is pity 
the devil ſhould have God's part, which is the tithe. That the uſurer ig 
the greateſt ſabbath-breaker, becauſe his plough goeth every ſunday. That the 
uſurer is the drone that Virgil ſpeaketh of : 

Na by Ignavum fucos pecus a praeſepibus arcent. 
That the uſurer breaketh the firſt law that was made for mankind after the fall : 
which was, In ſudore vultus tui comedes panem tuum ; not, In ſudore vultus alien. 
That uſurers ſhould have orange-tawney bonnets, becauſe they do judaize. That 
it is againſt nature, for money to beget money: and the like. I ſay this only, 
that uſury is a conceſſum propter duritiem cordis : for ſince there muſt be borrowin 
and lending, and men are fo hard of heart as they will not lend freely, uſury n 
be permitted. Some others have made ſuſpicious and cunning propoſitions of 
banks, diſcovery of mens eſtates, and other inventions. But few have ſpoken of 
uſury uſefully. It is good to ſet before us the incommodities and commodities of 
uſury ; that the good may be either weighed out, or culled out; and warily to 
provide, that while we make forth to that which is better, we meet not with 
that which is worſe. 

The diſcommodities of uſury are: firſt, that it makes fewer merchants. For 
were it not for this lazy trade of uſury, money wonld not lie ſtill, but would 
in great part be employed upon merchandizing ; which is the vera porta of 
wealth in a ſtate. The ſecond, that it makes poor merchants. For as a farmer 
cannot huſband his ground ſo well, if he fit at a great rent; fo the merchant 
cannot drive his trade ſo well, if he fit at great uſury. The third is incident 
to the other two; and that is, the decay of cuſtoms of kings or ſtates, which 
ebb or flow with merchandizing. The fourth, that it bringeth the treaſure of 
a realm or ſtate into a few hands. For the uſurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game moſt of the money will be in 
the box; and ever a ſtate flouriſheth, when wealth is more equally ſpread, The 
fifth, that it beats down the price of land: for the employment of money is 
chiefly either merchandizing, or purchaſing ; and uſury way-lays both. The 
ſixth, that it doth dull and damp all induſtries, improvements, and new inven- 
tions, wherein money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this ſlug. The laſt, 
that it is the canker and rum of many mens eſtates, which in proceſs of time 
breeds a publick poverty. 

On the other fide, the commodities of uſury are: firſt, that howſoever uſury 
in ſome reſpe& hindereth merchandizing, yet in ſome other it advanceth it; for 
it is certain that the greateſt part of trade is driven by young merchants, upon 
borrowing at intereſt ; ſo as it the uſurer either call in, or keep back his money, 
there will enſue preſently a great ſtand of trade. The ſecond is, that were it not 
for this eaſy borrowing upon intereſt, mens neceſſities would draw upon them 2 
moſt ſudden undoing; in that they would be forced to fell their means (be it lands 
or goods) far under foot; and fo whereas uſury doth but gnaw upon them, 
bad markets would ſwallow them quite up. As for mortgaging, or pawning, it 
will little mend the matter; for either men will not take pawns without uſe; or 
if they do, they will look preciſely for the forfeiture. I remember a cruel mo- 
neyed man in the country, that would ſay ; © The devil take this uſury, it keeps 
sus from forfeitares of mortgages and bonds.” The third and laſt is, that it 
is a vanity to conceive, that there would be ordinary borrowing without profit ; 
E. 


if 
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if borrowing be cramped. Therefore to ſpeak of the aboliſhing of uſury is idle. 
Al ſtates have ever had it in one kind or rate, or other. So as that opinion muſt 
be ſent to Utopia. Sao) +; 

To ſpeak now of the reformation and reglement of uſury : how the diſcom- 
modities of it may be beſt avoided, and the commodities retained : it appears by 
the balance of commodities and diſcommodities of uſury, two things are to be 
reconciled. The one, that the tooth of uſury be grinded that it bite not too 
much : the other, that there be left open a means to invite moneyed men to lend 
to the merchants, for the continuing and quickning of trade. This cannot be 
done, except you introduce two ſeveral forts of uſury, a leſsand a greater. For 
if you reduce uſury to one low rate, it will eaſe the common borrower, but the 
merchant will be to ſeek for money. And it is to be noted, that the trade of 
merchandize being the moſt lucrative, may bear uſury at a good rate; other con- 

not ſo. 

wy ſerve both intentions, the way would be briefly thus. That there be.two 
rates of uſury; the one free and general for all; the other under licence only. 
to certain perſons, and in certain places of merchandizing. Firſt therefore let 
uſury in general be reduced to five in the hundred; and let that rate be pro- 
claimed to be free and current; and let the ſtate ſhut ĩtſelf out to take any penalty 
ſoe the fame. This will preſerve borrowing from any general ſtop or dryneſs. 
This will eaſe infinite borrowers in the country, This will in gaod part raiſe 
the price of land, becauſe land purchaſed at fixteen years purchaſe, will yield 
fy in the hundred and ſomewhat more, whereas this rate of intereſt yields but 
five. This by like reaſon will encourage and edge induſtrious and profitable im- 
provements; becauſe many will rather venture in that kind, than take five in the 
hundred, eſpecially having been uſed to greater profit. Secondly, let there be 
certain perſons licenſed to lend to known merchants, upon uſury at a higher rate: 
and let it be with the cautions following. Let the rate be, even with the mer- 
chant himſelf, ſomewhat more eaſy than that he uſed formerly to pay: for by 
that means all borrowers ſhall have ſome eaſe by this reformation, be he merchant 
or whoſoever, Let it be no bank, or common ſtock, but every man be maſter 
of his own money. Not that I altogether miſlike banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked in regard of certain ſuſpicions. Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall 
matter ſor the licence, and the reſt left to the lender: for if the abatement be 
but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage the lender. For he, for example, that 
took before ten or nine in the hundred, will ſooner deſcend to cight in the hun- 
dred, than give over his trade of uſury; and go from certain gains, to gains of 
hazard. Let theſe licenſed lenders be in number indefinite, but reſtrained to 
certain principal cities and towns of merchandizing : for then they will be hard] 
able to colour other mens moneys in the country ; ſo as the licence of nine, will 
not ſuck away the current rate of five: for no man will ſend his moneys far off, 
nor put them into unknown hands. 


If it be objected, that this doth in a ſort authorize uſury, which before was in 


declaration, than to ſuffer it to rage by connivance. 


XLII. Of Vourn and Act. 


to wiſe as the ſecond. For there is a youth in thoughts, as well as in ages. And 
yet the invention of young men is more lively than that of old; and imaginati 
ſtream into their minds better, and as it were more divinely. Natures that have 
much heat, and great and violent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe for action, 
ull they have paſſed the meridian of their years: as it was with Julius Cæſar, and 
Septimius Severus. Of the latter of whom it is ſaid, Juuentutem egit erroribus, 
?mo furgribus, plenam. And yet he was the ableſt emperor, almoſt, of all the 
Viſt. But repoſed natures may do well in youth: as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Cæſar, 
Coſmus duke of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and others. Onche other fide, heat 


and 


2 


ſome places but permiſſive : the anſwer is, that it is better to mitigate uſury by 


| A Man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have loſt no time. 
Fut that kappeneth rarely. Generally youth is like the firſt cogitations, not 
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care not to innovate, which draws unknown inconyeniencies ; uſe extreme re. 


tions which have better grace in youth than in age: ſuch as is a fluent and 


you ſhall never find a good; and yet altogether do well, If it be true, that 
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and vivacity in age, is an excellent compoſition for bufineſs. Young men are fitter 
to invent than to judge; fitter for execution than for counſel ; and fitter for new 
projects, than for ſettled buſineſs, For the experience of age, in things that fall 
within the compals of it, ditecteth them; but in new-things abuſeth them. Th. 
errors of young men are the ruin of bufineſs ; but the errors of aged men amount 
but to this; that more might have been done, or ſooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage of actions, embrace more than they can hold; ſtir more 
than they can quiet; fly to the end, without conſideration of the means and 
degrees; purſue ſome few principles which they have chanced upon, abſurdly; 


medies at firſt; and, that which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge or re- 
tract them; like an unready horſe, that will neither ſtop nor turn. Men of age 
object too much, conſult too long, adventure too little, repent too ſoon, and 
ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the full period; but content themſelves with a 
mediocrity of ſucceſs. Certainly it is good to compound 30 1-H of both; 
for that will be good for the preſent, becauſe the virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both: and good for ſucceſſion, that young men may be learners, 
while men in age are actors: and laſtly, good for extern accidents, becauſe ay. 
thority followeth old men, and favour and popularity youth. But for the moral 
part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence, as age hath for the politick. A 
certain Rabbin upon the text, Nur young men ſhall ſee viſions, and your old men ſhall 
dream dreams; inferreth, That young men are admitted nearer to God than old; 
becauſe viſion is a clearer revelation than a dream. And certainly, the more a man 
drinketh of the world, the more it intoxicateth ; and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of underſtanding, that in the virtues of the will and affections. There 
be ſome have an over-early ripeneſs in their years, which fadeth betimes :- theſe 
are firſt, ſuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is ſoon turned; fuch as was 
Hermogenes the rhetorician, whoſe books are exceeding ſubtile; who after- 
wards waxed ſtupid, A ſecond ſort is of thoſe that have ſome natural diſpoſi- 


luxuriant ſpeech ; which becomes youth well, but not age. So Tully faith of 
Hortenſius; idem manebat, neque idem decebat. The third is of ſuch as take too 
high a ſtrain at the firſt; and are magnanimous, more than tract of years can 
u organ As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy faith in effect; ultima primis 
cedebant. | 


XLIII. Of Beauty. 


VII UE is like a rich ſtone, beſt plain ſet: and ſurely virtue is beſt in a body 

that is comely, though not of delicate features; and that hath rather dig- 
nity of preſence, than beauty of aſpect. Neither is it almoſt ſeen, that very 
beautiful perſons are otherwiſe of great virtue. As if nature were rather buſy 
not to err, than in labour to produce excellency. And therefore they prove ac- 
compliſhed, but not of great ſpirit; and ſtudy rather behaviour than virtue. But 
this holds not always; for Auguſtus Cæſar, Titus Veſpaſianus, Philip le Belle 
of France, Edward the fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Iſmael the 
ſophy of Perſia, were all high and great ſpirits ; and yet the moſt beautiful men 
of their times. In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour ; and that 
of decent and gracious motion more than that of fayour. That is the beſt part 
of beauty, which a picture cannot expreſs; no nor the firſt fight of the life, 
There is no excellent beauty, that hath not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. 
A man cannot tell, whether Apelles, or Albert Durer, were the more trifler ; 
whereof the one would make a perſonage by geometrical proportions : the other, 
by taking the beſt parts out of divers faces, to make- one excellent. Such per- 
ſonages, I think, would pleaſe no body but the painter that made them. Not 
but I think a painter may make a better face than ever was; but he muſt do it 
by a kind of felicity (as a muſician that maketh an excellent air in muſick) and 
not by rule. A man ſhall ſee faces, that if you examine them part by part, 


the 
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the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel, though 
perſons in years ſeem many times more amiable ; pulchrorum autumnus pulcher : 
for no youth can be eomely but by pardon, and conſidering the youth, as to 
make up the comelineſs. Beauty is as ſummer- fruits, which are eaſy to corrupt, 
and cannot laſt: and for the molt part it makes a diſſolute youth, and an age a 
little out of countenance: but yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh 
virtues ſhine, and vices bluſh. 


XLIV. Of Dzrormtity, 


EFORMED perſons are commonly even with nature; for as nature hath 

D done ill by them, fo do they by nature; being for the moſt part (as the 
Scripture faith) voi of natural affeftion : and fo they have their revenge of na- 
ture, Certainly there is a conſent between the body and the mind, and where 
nature erreth in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other. Yb; peccat in uno, pericli- 
tatur in alters, But becauſe there is in man an election touching the frame of 
his mind, and a neceſſity in the frame of his body, the ſtars of natural inclina- 
tion are ſometimes obſcured by the ſun of diſcipline and virtue: therefore it is 
good to conſider of deformity, not as a gn which is more deceivable, but as a 
cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the effect. Whoſoever hath any thing fixed in his 
perſon that doth induce contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur in himſelf, to reſcue 
and deliver himſelf from ſcorn ; therefore all deformed perſons are extreme bold. 
Firſt, as in their own defence, as being expoſed to ſcorn ; but in proceſs of time 
by a general habit. Alſo it ſtirreth in them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, 
to watch and obſerve the weakneſs of others, that they may have ſomewhat to 
repay. Again, in their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy towards them, as per- 
ſons that they think they may at pleaſure deſpiſe : and it layeth their competi- 
tors and emulators aſleep ; as never believing they ſhould be in poſſibility of ad- 
vancement, till they ſee them in poſſeſſion. So that, upon the matter, in a great 
wit deformity is an advantage to riſing. Kings in ancient times (and at this 
preſent, in ſome countries) were wont to put great truſt in eunuchs, becauſe 
they that are envious towards all, are more obnoxious and officious towards one: 
But yet theit truſt towards them hath rather been as to good ſpials, and good 
whiſperers, than good magiſtrates and officers. And much like is the reaſon 
of deformed perſons. Still the ground is, they will, if they be of ſpirit, ſeek 
to free themſelves from ſcorn ; which muſt be either by virtue or malice. And 
therefore let it not be marvelled, if ſometimes. they prove excellent perſons; 
as was Ageſilaus, Zanger the ſon of Solyman, Æſop, Gaſca preſident of Peru; 
and Socrates may go likewiſe amongſt them, with others. 


XLV. Of Buitpins. 


OUSES are built to live in, and not to look on; therefore let uſe be pre- 
ferred before uniformity, except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 
fabricks of houſes for beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of the poets: who 
build them with ſmall coſt. He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill ſeat, com- 
mitteth himſelf to priſon. Neither do I reckon it an ill ſeat on, where the 
ait is unwholeſome, but likewiſe where the air is unequal ; as you ſhall ſee many 
fine ſeats, fet upon a knap of ground, environed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the ſun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs ; 
ſo as you ſhall have, and that faddenty, as great diverſity of heat and cold, as 
if you dwelt in ſeveral places. Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill ſeat, 
but ill ways, ill markets; and, if you will conſult with Momus, ill neighbours. 
1 ſpeak not of many more; want of water, want of wood, ſhade, and ſhelter ; 
want of fruitfulneſs, and mixture of grounds of ſeveral natures; want of pro- 
ſpect; want of level grounds; want of places at ſome near diſtance for ſports 
of hunting, hawking, and races; too near the ſea, too remote; having the com- 
modity © navigable rivers, or the diſcommodity of their overflowing ; too far; 
off from great cities, which may hinder buſineſs; or too near them, which lurcheth, 
Vor. I. | 5 R all 
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all proviſions, and maketh every thing dear where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is canted : all which, as it is impoſlible perhaps to 
find together, ſo it is good to know them, and think of them, that a man may 
take as many as he can: and if he have ſeveral dwellings, that he fort them lo, 
that what he wanteth in the one, he may find in the other. | Lucullus anſwered 
Pompey well, who, when he ſaw his ſtately galleries and rooms, ſo large and 
lightſome in one of his houſes, ſaid, Surely an excellent place for ſummer, 
but how do you do in winter ?” Lucullus anſwered, « Why, do you not think 
me as wiſe as ſome fowls are, that ever change their abode towards the winter 55 
To paſs from the ſeat to the houſe itfelf; we will do as Cicero doth in the 
orator's art, who writes books De oratore, and a book he entitles Or ator : 


the former delivers the precepts of the art, and the latter the perfection. 


front; and to be uniform without, though ſeverally partitioned within; and to 
be on both ſides of a great and ſtately tower, in the midſt of the front; that, 


the banquet, in front, one only goodly room above ſtairs, of ſome forty foot high; 
and under it, a room for a dreſſing or preparing place, at times of triumphs. On 
the other fide, which is the houſhold fide, I wiſh it divided at the firſt into a 
hall and a chapel (with a partition between) both of good ſtate and bigneſs; and 
thaſe not to go all the length, but to have at the farther end a winter and a ſum- 
mer parfour, both fair: and under theſe rooms a fair and large cellar ſunk under 
33 and likewiſe ſome privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, and the 
ke. As for the tower, I would have it two ſtories, of eighteen foot high a- piece, 
above the two wings; and a goodly leads upon the top, railed, with ſtatues inter- 
poſed; and the ſame tower to be divided into rooms, as ſhall be thought fit, 
he ſtairs likewiſe to the upper rooms, let them be upon a fair open newel, 
and finely railed in, with images of wood, caſt into a braſs colour and a very 
fair landing place at the top. But this to be, if you do not point any of the 
lower rooms for a dining- place of ſervants ; for otherwiſe you ſhall have the 
ſervants dinner after your own : for the ſteam of it will come up As in a tunnel, 
And ſo much for the front. Only I underſtand the heighth of the firſt ſtairs to 
heighth of the lower room. 
Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but three ſides of it of a far lower 
building than the front. And in all the four corners of that court fair ſtair-caſes 
Caſt into turrets on the outſide, and not within the row of 
but thoſe towers are not to be of the heighth of the front, but rather 


: | ropor- 
tionable to the lower building. Let the court not be paved, for that ſtriker} up 


a great heat in ſummer, and much cold in winter : but only ſome ſide alleys, 


with a croſs, and the quarters to graze, being kept ſhorn, but not too near 
ſhorn. The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be all ſtately galleries ; 
in which galleries let there be three, or five, fine cupola's, in the length of it, 
5 at equal diſtance; and fine coloured windows of ſeveral works. On the 

ouſhold fide, chambers of preſence, and ordinary entertainments, with ſome 
bed-chambers ; and let all three ſides be a double houſe, without thorow lights 
on the ſides, that you may have rooms from the ſun, both for forenoon and af. 
ternoon, Caſt it alſo, that you may have rooms both for ſummer and winter ; 
ſhady for ſummer, and warm for winter. You ſhall have ſometimes fair houſes 
ſo full of glaſs, that one cannot tell where to become to be out of the ſun, or 
cold. For imbowed windows, I hold them of good uſe (in cities indeed, up- 
right do better, in reſpect of the uniformity towards the ſtreet) for they be pretty 
retiring places for conference; and beſides, they keep both the wind and ſun off; 
for that which would ſtrike almoſt through the room, doth ſcarce paſs the win- 
dow. But let them be but few, four in the court, on the ſides only. 
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Beyond this court, let there be an inward court of the ſame ſquare and heighth; 
which is to be invironed with the | Cowes on all ſides: and in the inſide, cloi- 
tered. on all ſides, upon decent and beautiful arches, as high as the firſt ſtory : 
on the under ſtory, towards the garden, let it be turned to a grotto, or place 
of ſhade or eſtivation : and only have opening and windows towards the garden, 
and be level upon the floor, no whit ſunk under ground, to avoid all dampiſh- 
neſs, And let there be a fountain, or ſome fair work of ſtatues, in the midſt 
of this court; and to be paved as the other court was: Theſe buildings to be 
for privy lodgings on both fidrs, and the end for privy 2 whereof you 
muſt foreſee, that one of them be for an infirmary, if the prince or any ſpecial 
perſon ſhould be ſick, with chambers, bed-chamber, antecamera and reramera, 
joining to it. This upon the ſecond ſtory; Upon the ground- ſtory, a fair gal- 
lery, open; upon illars; and upon the third ſtory likewiſe, an open * 
upon pillars, to take the proſpect and freſhneſs of the garden. At both corners 
of the farther ſide, by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with cryſtalline glaſs, and a rich cupola in 
the midſt; and all other elegancy that may be thought ou In the upper 
gallery too, I wiſh that there may be, if the place will yield it, ſome fountains 
running in divers places from the wall, with ſome fine avoidances. And thus 
much for the mode! of the palace; fave that you muſt have, before you come 
to the front, three courts: a green court plain, with a wall about it: a ſecond 
court of the fame, but more garniſhed, with little turrets; or rather embelliſh- 
ments upon the wall; and a third court, to make a ſquare with the front, but 
not to be built, nor yet encloſed with a naked wall; but encloſed with terraſſes 
leaded aloft, and fairly garniſhed on the three ſides ; and cloiſtered on the inſide 
with pillars, and not with arches below. As for offices, let them ſtand at 
diſtance, with ſome low galleries to paſs from them to the palace itſelf. | 


XLVI. Of Garpens. 


6 almighty firſt planted a garden: and indeed it is the pureſt of human 
\- pleaſures: It is the greateſt refreſhment to the ſpirits of man; without which, 
buildings and palaces are but groſs handy-works : and a man ſhall ever ſee, that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build ſtately, ſooner than 
to garden finely ; as if gardening were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in 
the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens for all the months in 
the year: in which, ſeverally, things of beauty may be then in ſeaſon. For 
December and January, and the latter part of November, you muſt take ſuch 
things as are green all winter ; holly ; ivy ; bays ; juniper ; cypreſs-trees; yew ; 
pine-apple trees ; fir-trees; roſemary ; lavender ; periwinkle, the white, the 
urple, and the blue ; germander ; flags ; orange-trees ; lemon-trees, and myrtles, 
if they be ſtoved ; and ſweet marjoram warm ſet. There followeth, for the 
latter part of January and February, the mezereon tree, which then bloſſoms ; cro- 
cus vernus, both the yellow and the grey; primroſes ; anemonies ; the early tu- 
lip; hyacinthus orientalis; chamairis ; fritellaria. For March there come violets, 
eſpecially the ſingle blue, which are the earlieſt ; the yellow daffadil; the daily ; 
the almond-tree in bloſſom; the peach-tree in bloſſom ; the cornelian-tree in 
bloſſom ; ſweet-briar. In April follow the double white violet ; the wall-flower ; 
the r deer, the cowſlip, flower-de-luces, and lillies of all natures; 
roſemary- flowers; the tulip; the double piony; the pale daffadil; the French 
honeyſuckle; the cherry-tree in bloſſom ; the damaſcene and plum: trees in 
bloſſom ; the white thorn in leaf; the lelach-tree. In May and June come pinks 
of all forts; eſpecially the bluſh-pink, roſes of all kinds, except the muſk, which 
comes later : e rA ſtrawberries; bugloſs; columbine; the French ma- 
eld; las Africanus; cherry-tree in fruit; ribes; figs in fruit; raſps; vine 

owers ; lavender in flowers; the ſweet ſatyrian, with the white flower; herba 
muſcaria ; lilium convallium; the apple- tree in bloſſom. In July come gilliflowers 
of all varieties; muſk-roſes; the lime- tree in bloſſom; early pears, and plums 
in fruit, gennitings, codlins. In Auguſt come plums of all forts in fruit; pears; 
| | apricots ; 
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beſt perfume the air. Roſes damaſk and red, are faſt flowers of their ſmells, 
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apticots; barberries ; filberds ; muſkmelons; monks-hoods, of all colours. In 

ptember come N 2 poppies of all colours; peaches ; melh- corencs 
nectarines; C ;ans z wardens z quinces. In October, and the beginning of 
November, come ſervices ; medlars ; bullaces; roſes cut or removed to come 
late; hollyoaks, and ſuch like. Theſe particulars are for the climate of Lon. 
don: but my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver perpetuum, as the 

de affords. 

2 becauſe the breath of flowers is far ſweeter in the air (where it come; 
and goes, like the warbling of muſick) than in the hand, therefore nothing is 
more fit for that delight, than to know what be the flowers and plants that do 


fo that you may walk by a whole row of them, and find nothing of their ſweet- 
neſs; yea, though it be in a morning's dew. Bays likewiſe yield no ſmell, a3 
they grow; roſemary little; nor ſweet marjoram. That which above all others 
yields the ſweeteſt ſmell in the air, is the violet; eſpecially the white double 
violet, which comes twice a year; about the middle of April, and about Bar- 
tholomew-tide. Next to that is the muſk-roſe: then the ſtrawberry-leayes dy- 
ing, with a moſt excellent cordial ſmell : then the flower of the vines; it is a 
little duſt, like the duſt of a bent, which grows upon the cluſter, in the firſt 
coming forth : then ſweet-briar : then wall-flowers, which are very delightful, - 
to be ſet under a parlour, or lower chamber window: then pinks and gilli- 
flowers, eſpecially the matted pink, and clove-gilliflower : then the flowers of 
the lime-tree : then the honey-ſuckles, ſo they be ſomewhat afar off. Of bean- 
flowers I ſpeak not, becauſe they are field flowers: but thoſe which perfume 
the air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by as the reſt, but being trodden upon and 
cruſhed, are three: that is, burnet, wild thyme, and water mints. Therefore 
you are to ſet whole alleys of them, to have the pleaſure when you walk or tread. 
For gardens (ſpeaking of thoſe which are indeed prince-like, as we have done 

of buildings) the contents ought not well to be under thirty acres of ground, 
and to be divided into three parts: a green in the entrance; a heath or deſert in 
the going forth; and the main garden in the midſt; beſides alleys on both fides, 
And I like well, that four acres of ground be aſſigned to the green, fix to the 
heath, four and four to either fide, and twelve to the main garden. The green 
hath two pleaſures; the one, becauſe nothing is more pleaſant to the eye, than 
een graſs kept finely ſhorn ; the other, becauſe it will give you a fair alley in 
the midſt; by which you may go ip front upon a ſtately hedge, which is to 
incloſe the garden. But becauſe the alley will be long, and in great heat of the 
year or day, you ought not to buy the ſhade in the garden by going in the ſun 
through the green; therefore you are, of either ſide the green, to plant a covert 
alley, upon carpenters work, about twelye foot in heighth, by which you may 
go in ſhade into the garden. As for the making of knots or figures, with di- 
yers coloured earths, that they may lie under the windows of the houſe, on that 
fide which the garden ſtands, they be but toys; you may ſee as good fights, 
many times, in tarts. The garden is beſt to be ſquare, encompaſſed on all the 
four ſides with a ſtately arched hedge : the arches to be upon pillars of car- 
penters work, of ſome ten foot high, and fix foot broad ; and the ſpaces between, 
of the ſame dimenſion with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches, let there 
be an entire hedge, of ſome four foot high, framed alſo upon carpenters work ; 
and upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, with a belly enough 
to receive a cage of birds : and over every ſpace, between the arches, ſome other 
little figure, with broad plates of round coloured glaſs, gilt, for the ſun to play 
upon. But this hedge I entend to be raiſed upon a bank, not ſteep, but gently 
ſlope, of ſome ſix foot, ſet all with flowers. Alſo I underſtand, that this ſquare 
of the garden ſhould not be the whole breadth of the ground, but to leave on 
either ſide ground enough for diverſity of fide alleys; unto which the two 
covert alleys of the green may deliver you: but there mult be no alleys with 
hedges at either end of this great encloſure ; not at the hither end, for letting 
your proſpect upon this fair hedge from the green; nor at the farther end, for 
letting your proſpect from the hedge, through the arches, upon the heath. 5 
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For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, I leave it to variety 
of device; adviling nevertheleſs, that whatſoever form you caſt it into, firſt it be 
not too buſy, or full of work: wherein I, for my part, do not like images cut 
out in juniper or other garden ſtuff; they be for children. Little low hedges 
round, like welts, with ſome pretty pyramids, I like well; and in ſome places, 
fair columns upon frames of carpenter's work. I would alſo have the alleys ſpa- 
cious and fair. Yon may have cloſer alleys upon the fide grounds, but none in 
the main garden. I wiſh alſo, in the very middle, a fair mount, with, three 
aſcents and alleys, enough for four to walk a- breaſt; which T would have to be 
rfect circles, without any bulwarks or emboſments; and the whole mount to 
be thirty foot high; and ſome fine banquetting houſe, with ſome chimneys 
neatly caſt, and without too much glaſs. | | 
For fountains, they are a great and refreſhment; but pools marr all, 
and make the garden unwholeſome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains I in- 
tend to be of two natures: the one that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth water; the other 
a fair receipt of water, of ſome thirty or forty foot ſquare, but without fiſh, or 
flime, or mud. For the firft, the ornaments of images gilt, or of marble, which 
are in uſe, do well: but the main matter is ſo to convey the water, as it never 
ſtay either in the bowls, or in the ciſtern; that the water be never by reſt diſ- 
coloured, green or red, or the like; or gather any moſſineſs or putrefaction. 
Belides that, it is to be cleanſed every day by the hand. Alſo ſome ſteps up to 
it, and ſome fine pavement about it doth well. As for the other kind of foun- 
tain, which we may call a bathing pool, it may admit much curioſity and beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble ourſelves; as, that the bottom be finely paved, 
and with images; the ſides likewife ; and withal embelliſhed with coloured glaſs, 
and ſuch things of luſtre ; encompaſſed alſo with fine rails of low ſtatues. But 
the main point is the ſame which we mentioned in the former kind of fountain ; 
which is, that the water be in perpetual motion, fed by a water higher than the 
pool, and delivered into it by fair ſpouts, and then difcharged away under ground 
Fee equality of bores, that it ſtay little. And for fine devices of arching 
water without ſpilling, and making it riſe in ſeveral forms (of feathers, drinking- 
glaſſes, canopies, and the like) they be pretty things to look on, but nothing 
to health and ſweetneſs. | | | | 
For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wiſh it to be framed 
as much as may be to a natural wildneſs. Trees I would have none in it, but 
ſome thickets made only of ſweet-briar and honey-ſuckle, and ſome wild vine 
amongſt; and the ground ſet with violets, ſtraw-berries, and primroſes. For 
theſe are ſweet and proſper in the ſhade. And theſe to be in the heath here and 
there, not in any order. I like alſo little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (ſuch 
as are in wild heaths) to be ſet, ſome with wild thyme, ſoine with pinks, ſome 
with germander, that gives a good flower to the eye, ſome with periwinkle, 
ſome with violets, ſome with ftraw-berries, ſome with cowflips, ſome with 
daiſies, ſome with red roſes, ſome with lilium convallium, ſome with ſweet-wil- 
liams red, ſome with bears-foot, and the like low flowers, being withal ſweet and 
tightly. Part of which heaps to be with ſtandards of little buſhes, prickt upon 
their top, and part without, The ſtandards to be roſes, juniper, holly, berber- 
ries (but here and there, becauſe of the ſmell of their bloſſom) red currans, 
gooſeberries, roſemary, bays, fweet-briar, and ſuch like. But theſe ſtandards to 
be kept with cutting, that they grow not out of courſe. * 
" For the fide grounds, you are to fill them with variety of alleys, private, to 
tre a full ſhade, ſome of them, whereſoever the ſun be. You are to frame ſome 
of them likewiſe for ſhelter, that when the wind blows ſharp, you may walk as 
in a gallery. And thoſe alleys muſt be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep out 
the wind; and theſe cloſer alleys muſt be ever finely gravelled, and no graſs, be- 
caule of going wet. In many of theſe alleys likewiſe, you are to ſet fruit-trees of 
all ſorts; as well upon the walls as in ranges. And this would be generally ob- 
letved, that the borders wherein you plant your fruit-trees, be fair and large, and 
low, and not ſteep; and fet with fine flowers, but thin and ſparingly, left they 
deceive the trees. At the end of both the fide grounds, I would have a mount 
Vor. I. 5 8 of 
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pleaſure of a garden. | 


report back again faithfully the ſucceſs ; than thoſe that are cunning to contrive 


terpret their ſpeeches; and it is good to ſay little to them, and that which they 
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of ſome pretty height, leaving the wall of the incloſure breaſt high, to look abroad 
into the fields. | — 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there ſhould be ſome fair alley; 
ranged on both fides, with fruit trees, and ſome pretty tufts of frpit-trees, 852 
arbouts with ſeats, ſet in ſome decent order; but theſe to be by n6 means Kt 
too thick, but to leave the main garden ſo as it be not cloſe, but the air open an 
free. For as for ſhade, I would have you reſt upon the alleys of the f. 2 0 
grounds, there to walk, if you be diſpoſed, in the heat of the year or day; but 
to make account, that the main garden is for the more temperate parts of the 
year; and in the heat of ſummer, for the morning and the evening, or overcaſt 
days. AG _ | 7 YI 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that largeneſs, as they may be 
turffed, and have living plants and buſhes ſet in them; that the birds may have more 
ſcope, and natural neſtling, and that no foulneſs appear in the floor of the aviary, 

So I have made a platform of a princely garden, partly by precept, partly 
by drawing ; not a model, but ſome general lines of it; and in this I have ſpared 
for no coſt. But it is nothing for great princes, that for the moſt part, taking advice 
with workmen, with no leis coſt ſet their things together; and ſometimes add 
ſtatues, and ſuch things, for ſtate and magnificence, but nothing to the true 


XI vll Of NEGOTIATING. 


II is generally better to deal by nds than by letter; and by the mediation 
of a third, than by a man's ſelf. Letters are good, when a man would draw 
an anſwer by letter back again; or when it may ſerve for a man's juſtification, 
afterwards to produce his own letter ; or where it may be danger to be inter- 
rupted, - or heard by pieces. To deal in perſon is good, when a man's face 
breedeth regard, as commonly with inferiors; or in tender caſes, where a man's 
eye upon the countenance of him with whom he ſpeaketh, may give him a di- 
rection how far to go: and generally where a man will reſerve to himſelf liberty, 
either to diſavow, or to expound. In choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe 
men of a 7 ſort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, and to 


out of other mens buſineſs ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the 
matter in report, for ſatisfaction ſake. Uſe alſo ſuch perſons as affect the buſineſs 
wherein they are employed, for that quickeneth much ; and ſuch as are fit for 
the matter; as bold men for expoſtulation, fair-ſpoken men for perſuaſion, crafty 
men for inquiry and obſervation, froward and abſurd men for buſineſs that doth 
not well bear out itſelf. Uſe alſo ſuch as have been lucky, and prevailed before 
in things wherein you have employed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they 
will ſtrive to maintain their preſcription. It is better to ſound a perſon with whom 
one deals, afar off, than to fall upon the point at firſt; except you mean to ſur- 
prize him by ſome ſhort queſtion. It is better dealing with men in appetite, than 
with thoſe that are where they wonld be. If a man deal with another upon 
conditions, the ſtart or firſt performance is all; which a man cannot reaſonably 
demand, except either the nature of the thing be ſuch which muſt go before ; or 
elſe a man can perſuade the other party, that he ſhall till need him in ſome other 
thing ; or elſe that he be counted ua oneſter man. All practice is to diſcover, 
or to work. Men diſcover themſelves in truſt, in paſſion, at unawares, and of 
en when they would have ſomewhat done, and cannot find an apt pre- 
text. If you would work any man, you muſt either know his nature and faſhi- 
ons, and fo lead him; or his ends, and fo perſuade him; or his weakneſs and 
diſadvantages, and ſo awe him; or thoſe that have intereſt in him, and ſo govern 
him. In dealing with cunning perſons, we muſt ever conſider their ends to in- 


leaſt look for. In all negotiations of difficulty, a man may not look to ſow and 
reap at once; but muſt prepare buſineſs, and ſo ripen it by degrees. 


XLVIII. Of 
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XLVIII. Of ForroWERS and Favs, 


AOSTLY followers are not to be liked; leſt while a man maketh his train 
( longer, he make his wings ſhorter. I reckon to be coſtly, not them alone 
which charge the purſe, but which are weariſom and importune in ſuits. 
Ordinary followers ought to challenge no higher conditions n countenance, 
recommendation, and protection from wrongs. Factious followers are worſe to 
be liked, which follow not upon affection to him with whom they range them- 
clves, but upon diſcontentment conceived againſt ſome other: whereupon com- 
monly enſueth that ill intelligence that we many times ſee between great perſon- 
ages. Likewiſe glorious followers, who make themſelves as trumpets of the 
commendation of thoſe they follow, are full of inconvenience ; for they taint 
buſineſs through want of ſecrecy; and they export honour from a man, and_ 
make him a return in envy. There is a kind of followers likewiſe, which are 
dangerous, being indeed eſpials; which enquire the ſecrets of the houſe, and 
bear tales of them to others. Yet ſuch men many times are in great favour ; for 
they are officious, and commonly exchange tales. The following by certain eſtates 
of men anſwerable to that which a great perſon himſelf profeſſeth (as of ſoldiers 
to him that hath been employed in the wars, and the like) hath ever been a thing 
civil, and well taken even in monarchies ; fo it be without too much pomp or 
popularity. But the moſt honourable kind of following, is to be followed as one 
that apprehendeth to advance virtue and deſert 1n all forts of perſons. And yet 
where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, it is better to take with the more 
paſſable, than with the more able. And beſides, to ſpeak truth, in baſe times 
active men are of more uſe than virtuous. It is true, that in government, it is 
good to uſe men of one rank equally : for to countenance ſome extraordinarily, 
is to make them inſolent, and the reſt diſcontent ; becauſe they may claim a 
due. But contrariwiſe in favour, to uſe men with much difference and election 
is good; for it maketh the perſons preferred more thankful, and the reſt more 
offctous 3 becauſe all is of favour. It is good diſcretion not to make too much 
of any man at the firſt; becauſe one cannot hold. out that 282 To be 
overned (as we call it) by one, is not fafe; for it ſhews ſoftneſs, and gives a 
deen to ſcandal and diſreputation; for thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak 


ill of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe that are ſo great with 


them, and thereby wound their honour. Vet to be diſtracted with many, is 
worſe ; for it makes men to be of the laſt impreſſion, and full of change. To 
take advice of ſome few friends is ever honourable; for lookers on many times ſee 
more than gameſters; and the vale beſt diſcovereth the hill. There is little friend- 
ſhip in the world, and leaſt of all between equals, which was wont to be mag- 
nies. That that is, is between ſuperiour and inferiour, whole fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 


XLIX. Of SvurtoRs, 


ANY ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and private ſuits do putrefy 
the publick good. Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds; I 


: 

. 
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mean not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that intend not performance. 


Some embrace ſuits, which never mean to deal effectually in them; but if they 
ſee there may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, they will be content to 
win a thank, or take a ſecond reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of 
the ſuitor's hopes. Some take hold of ſuits, only for an occaſion to croſs ſome 
other, or to make an information, whereof they could not otherwiſe have apt 
pretext ; without care what become of the ſuit when that turn is ſerved : or 
generally, to make other mens buſineſs a kind of entertainment to bring in their 
own. Nay, ſome undertake ſuits, with a full purpoſe to let them fall; to the end 
to gratify the adverſe party or competitor. Surely there is in ſome ſort a right 
in every ſuit ; either a right of equity, if it be a ſuit of controverſy; or a right 
of deſert, if it be a ſuit of petition. If affection lead a man to favour the wrong 
£7 | ide 
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execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but the general counſels, 


weigh and confider. Some books are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome 
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Gde in juſtice, let him rather uſe his countenance to compound the matter, than 
— 15. If affection lead a man to fayour the leſs worthy in dete let wh 4 v 
without depraving or diſabling the better deſerver. In ſuits which a man doth 1 
well underſtand, it is good to refer them to ſome friend of truſt and judgment 
that may report whether he may deal in them with hondur; but let him chuſe 
well his referendaries, for elſe he may be led by the noſe. Suitors are ſo diſtaſte 
with delays and abuſes, that plain dealiny in denying to deal in ſuits at firſt, and 
reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in challenging no more thanks than one hath 
deſerved, is grown not only honourable, but alſo gracious, In ſuits of favour 
the firſt coming ought to take little place; fo far forth confideration may be had 
of his truſt, that, if intelligence of the matter could not otherwiſe have been had 
but by him, advantage be not taken of the note, but the party left to his other 
means, and in ſome ſort recompenſed for his diſcovery. To be ignorant of the 
value of a ſuit, is ſimplicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the right thercaf, ig 
want of conſcience. Secrecy in ſuits is a great mean of obtaining; for voicing 
them to be in forwardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of ſuitors ; but dot} 
uicken and awake others. But ny of the ſuit is the principal: timing, [ 
1 not only in reſpect of the perſon that ſhould grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe 
which are like to croſs it. Let a man, in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe 
the fitteſt mean, than the greateſt mean : and rather them that deal in certain 
things, than thoſe that are general. 'The reparation of a denial is ſometimes 
equal to the firſt grant; if a man ſhew himſelf neither dejected nor diſcon- 
tented. Iniguum petas, ut aequum feras; is a good rule, where a man hath 
ſtrength of favour : but otherwiſe a man were better riſe in his ſuit ; for he that 
would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not in the concluſion loſs 
both the ſuitor and his own former favour. Nothing is thought ſo eaſy a requeſt 
to a preat perſon, as his letter; and yet, if it be not in a good . it 1s ſo 
much out of his reputation. There are no worſe inſtruments than theſe general 
contrivers of ſuits ; for they are but a kind of poiſon and infection to publick 
proceedings. 


L. Of Sruprxs. 


TUDIES ſerve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief uſe 
fot delight, is in privateneſs and retiring ; for ornament, is in diſcourſe ; and 
for ability, is in the judgment and diſpoſition of buſineſs. For expert men can 


To fend too much time in ſtudies, is ſloth; to uſe them too much for orna- 
ment, is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of 
a ſcholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience: for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by ſtudy ; and ſtudies them- 
ſelves do give forth directions too much at large, except they be bounded in b 

experience. Crafty men contemn ſtudies; ſimple men admire them; and wiſe 
men uſe them: for they teach not their own uſe ; but that is a wiſdom without 
them, and above them, won by obſervation. Read not to contradict and con- 
fute ; nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find talk and diſcourſe ; but to 


few to be chewed and digeſted : that is, ſome books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiouſly ; and ſome few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Some books alſo may be read by deputy, and extracts 
ol of them by others; but that would be only in the leſs important argu- 
ments, and the meaner ſort. of books: elſe düfte books are like common 
diſtilled waters, flaſhy things. Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man ; and writing an exa& man. And therefore if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a preſent wit; 
and if he read little, he Tad need have much cunning, to ſeem to know that he 
doth not. Hiſtories make men wiſe ; poets, witty ; the mathematicks, ſubtile ; | 
natural philoſophy, deep; moral, grave; logick and rhetorick, able to cn 
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| ia in mores. Nay, there is no ſtond or impediment in the wit, but 
eng wrought out by fit ſtudies ; like as diſeaſes of 2 may have appro- 
priate exercifes ; bowling 15 good for the ſtone and reins ; ſhooting for the ungs 
Ind breaſt ; gentle walking for the ſtomach; riding for the head; and the like. 
80 if a man's wit be wandering, let him ſtudy the mathematicks ; for in demon- 
ſtrations, if his wit be called away never fo little, he muſt begin again: if his 
wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences, let him ſtudy the ſchoolmen ; 
for they are mini ſectores: if he be not apt to beat oyer matters, and to call 


up one thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him ſtudy the lawyers caſes : 
o every defect of the mind may have a ſpecial receipt. 


gs II. Of Faction. 


ANV have an opinion not wiſe ; that for a prince to govern his eſtate, or 
M for a great perſon to govern his proceedings, according to the reſpect of 
factions, is a principal part of policy; whereas, contrariwiſe, 3. chiefeſt wiſdom 
is, either in ordering thoſe things which are general, and wherein men of ſeveral 
factions do nevertheleſs agree, or in dealing with correſpondence to particular 
perſons, one by one. But I ſay not, that the conſideration of factions is to be 
neglected. Mean men, in their riſing, muſt adhere; but great men, that have 
ſtrength in themſelves, were better to maintain themſelves indifferent and neutral. 
Yet even in beginners, to adhere ſo moderately, as he be a man of the one fac- 
tion, which is moſt paſſable with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. The 
lower and weaker faction is the firmer in conjunction: and it is often ſeen, that 
à few that are ſtiff, do tire out a greater number that are more moderate. When 
one of the factions is extinguiſhed, the remaining ſubdivideth : as the faction 
between Lucullus, and the reſt of the nobles of the ſenate (which they called 
eptimates) held out a while againſt the faction of Pompey and Cæſar: but when 
e ſenate's authority was pulled down, Cæſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
faction or party of Antonius and Octavianus Cæſar, againſt Brutus and Caſſius, 
held out likewiſe for a time: but when Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, 
then ſoon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and ſubdivided. Theſe examples 
are of wars, but the ſame holdeth in private factions. And therefore thoſe that 
are ſeconds in factions, do many times, when the faction ſubdivideth, prove, 
principals : but many times alſo they prove cyphers and caſheered ; for many a 
man's ſtrength is in oppoſition ; and when that faileth he groweth out of uſe. 
It is commonly ſeen, that men once placed, take in with the contrary faction to 
that by which they enter; thinking belike that they have the firſt ſure, and now 
are ready for a new purchaſe. The traitor in faction lightly gocth away with it; 
for when matters have ſtuck long in balancing, the winning of ſome one man 
caſteth them, and he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage between two 
factions, proceedeth not always of moderation, but of a trueneſs to a man's ſelf, 
with end to make uſe of both. Certainly in Italy they hold it a little ſuſpect in 
popes, when they have often in their mouth Padre commune: and take it to be a 
fign of one that meaneth to refer all to the greatneſs of his own houſe. Kings 
had need beware how they fide themſelves, and make themſelves as of a faction 
or party; for leagues within the ſtate are ever pernicious to monarchies ; for they 
raiſe an obligation paramount to obligation of ſovereignty, and make the king 
tanquam unus ex nobis; as was to be ſeen in the league of France. When 
factions are carried too high, and too violently, it is a ſign of weakneſs in 
| Princes, and much to the prejudice both of their authority and buſineſs. The 

motions of factions under kings ought to be like the motions (as the aſtronomers 
ſpeak) of the inferior orbs ; which may have their proper motions, but yet {till 
are quietly carried by the higher motion of primum mobile. | 


LII. Of CAAMONHHS and RESPECTS. 


HE that is only real, had need have exceeding great parts of virtue: as the 
ſtone had need to be rich, that is ſet without foil :- but if a man mark it 
Vor. I. [By well, 
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formal natures: but the dwelling upon them, and exalting them above the 
moon, is not only tedious, but doth diminiſh the faith and credit of him that 


of the higheſt virtues they have no ſenſe or perceiving at all: but ſhews, and 


E SS ATS CIVIL AND MOR AI. 5 
well, it is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is in gettings and gains. 
the proverb 4 true, that light gains make heavy purſes ; for light 8 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. So it is true, that ſmall matter; 
win great commendation, becauſe they are continually. in uſe, and in note 
whereas the occaſion. of any great virtue cometh but on feſtivals :: therefore 1 
doth much add to a man's reputation, and is (as queen Iſabella ſaid) like per- 
petual letters commendatory, to have good forms. To attain them, it almoſt 

ffloeth not to deſpiſe them: for ſo thall a man obſerve them in others; and 
let him truſt himſelf with the reſt. For if he labour too much to expreſs them 
he ſhall loſe their grace; which is to be natural and unaffected. Some mens be. 
haviour is like a verſe, wherein evety ſyllable is meaſured : how can a man com- 

rehend great matters, that breaketh his mind too much to ſmall obſervations ? 
Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe them again, and ſo dimi.. 
niſheth reſpect to himſelf ; eſpecially they be not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and 


ſpeaks, And certainly there is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
paſſages, amongſt complements, which is of ſingular uſe, if a man can hit upon 
it. Amongſta man's peers, a man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; and therefore it 
is good a little to keep ſtate. Amongſt a man's inferiors, one ſhall be ſure of 
reverence; and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He that is too much 
in any thing, ſo that he giveth another occaſion of ſatiety, maketh himſelf cheap, 
To apply one's ſelf to others is good; fo it be with demonſtration that a man 
doth it upon regard, and not upon facility. It is a good precept, generally in 
ſeconding another, yet to add ſomewhat of one's own; as if you will grant his 
opinion, let it be with ſome diſtinction; if you will follow his motion, let it be 
with condition; if you allow his counſel, let it be with alledging farther reaſon. 
Men had need beware how they be too perfect in complements ;- for be they never 
ſo ſufficient otherwiſe, their enviers will be ſure to give them that attribute, to 
the difadvantage of their greater virtues. It is loſs alſo in buſineſs, to be too full 
of reſpects, or to be too curious in obſerving times and opportunities: Solomon 
faith, He that confidereth the wind, ſhall not ſow ; and he that looketh to the clouds 
' ſhall 1 7 8 A wiſe man will make more opportunities than he finds. Mens 
' behaviour ſhould be like their apparel; not too ſtrait or point device, but free 
for exerciſe or motion. | 15 


| LIII. Of Pxrarss. 


| PRAISE is the reflexion of virtue: but it is as the glaſs or body which 
giveth the reflexion. If it be from the common people, it is commonly falſe 
and nought; and rather followeth vain perſons than virtuous ; for the common 


8 underſtand not many excellent virtues: the loweſt virtues draw praiſe 
rom them; the middle virtues work in them aſtoniſhment, or admiration; but 


Tete wvirtutibus fimiles, ſerye beſt with them. Certainly fame is like a river, that 
areth up things light and ſwoln, and drowns things weighty and ſolid: but if 
rſons of quality and judgment concur, then it is (as the Scripture faith) Nomen 
onum inſtar unguenti fragrantis. It filleth all round about, and will not eaſily 
"away: for the odours of ointments are more durable than thoſe of flowers. 
There be ſo many falſe points of praiſe, that a man may juſtly hold it a ſuſpect. 
Some praiſes proceed merely of flattery ; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he wil 
have certain common attributes, which may ſerve every man; if he be a cunning 
flatterer, he will follow the arch-flatterer, which is a man's ſelf; and wherein a 
man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the flatterer will uphold him moſt : but if 
he be an impudent flatterer, look, wherein a man is conſcious to himſelf that he 
is molt defective, and is moſt out of countenance in himſelf, that will the flatterer 
entitle him to perforce, 2 conſcientia. Some praiſes come of good wiſhes 
and reſpects, which is a form due in civility to kings and great perſons ; Jaudando 
Praeci pere; when by telling men what they are, they repreſent to them * ae} 
W tid 1 *xÞ 
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be. Some men are praiſed maliciouſly to their hurt, thereby to ſtir 

ys uſy towards them; | peſimum genus mimicorum alan, n Are 
it was à proverb amongſt the Grecians, that he that was praiſed to his hurt; 
ſhould have a , puſh riſe upon his noſe: as we ſay, that a bliſter will riſe upon 
one's tongue that tells a * Certainly moderate praiſe, uſed with portunity, 
and not vulgar, is that w ch doth the good. Solomon faith, He that praiſeth 
is friend aloud, riſing early, it ſhall: be to bim no better than acurſe. Too much 
magnifying of man or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure envy and 
ſcorn. To praiſe a man's ſelf cannot be decent, except it be in rare caſes: but 
to praiſe a man's office or profeſſion, he may do it with good grace, and with' a 
kind of magnanimity. The. cardinals of Rome; which are theologues, and 
friers, and ſchoolmen, have a phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn, towards 
civil buſineſs; for they call all temporal bufineſs, of wars, embaſſages judica- 
ture, and other employments, ſbirrerie, which is under - ſnheriffries, as if they were 
but matters for under-ſherifts and catchpoles; tho many times thoſe under- 
ſneriffries do more good than their high ſpeculations. St. Paul, when he boaſts of 
himſelf, he doth oft interlace, I ſpeak lite a fool z but ſpeaking of his calling, he 
faith, magnificabo apoſtolatum meum. 5 RP CHE 


LIV. Of Vaix-GLozy, | 


11 was prettily deviſed of Æſop: The fly fat upon the axle-tree of the chariot- 
I wheel, and faid, What a duſt do I raife ? So are there ſome vain perſons, 
that whatſoever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if they have never 
ſo little hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. They that ate glorious, 
muſt needs be factious; for all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. They muſt 
needs be violent, to make good their own vaunts : neitHer can they be ſecret, and 
therefore not effectual; but according to the French proverb, Beaucoup de bruit, 
feu de fruit: Much bruit, little fruit. Vet certainly there is uſe of this quality 
In civil affairs: where there is an opinion, and frame to be created, either of vir- 
tue or greatneſs, theſe men are good trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth, 
in the caſe of Antiochus and the Ætolians, there are ſometimes great effects 
of croſs lyes ; as if a man that negotiates between two princes, to draw them to 
Join in a war againſt the third, doth extol the forces of either of them, above 
meaſure, the one to the other: and ſometimes, he that deals between man and 
man, raiſeth his own credit with both, by pretending greater intereſt than he 
hath in either. And in theſe and the like kinds, it often falls out, that ſome- 
what is produced of nothing; for lyes are ſufficient to breed opinion, and opinion 
brings on ſubſtance. In military commanders and ſoldiers, vain-glory is, an 
eſſential point; for as iron ſharpens iron, ſo by glory one courage ſharpeneth 
another: in caſes of great enterprize, upon charge and adventure, a compoſition 
of glorious natures doth put life into buſineſs; and thoſe that are of ſolid and 
ſober natures, have more of the ballaſt than of the fail. In fame of learning, 
the flight will be ſlow, without ſome feathers of oftentation : Qui de contemnendd 
gloria libros ſcribunt, nomen ſuum inſcribunt. Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
men full of oſtentation. n (pt helpeth to perpetuate a man's 
memory; and virtue was never ſo beholden to human nature, as it received its 
due at the ſecond hand. Neither had the fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius 
Secundus, born her age ſo well, if it had not been joined with ſome vanity in 
themſelves : like unto varniſh, that makes cielings not only ſhine, but laſt. But 
all this while, when I ſpeak of vain-glory, I mean not of that property that 
Tacitus doth attribute to Mucian us; emmun, quae dixerat, feceratque, arte qua- 
dam gſtentator: for that proceeds not of vanity, but of natural magnanimity and 
diſcretion : and in ſome perſons, is not only comely but gracious. For excuſa- 
tions, ceſſions, modeſty itſelf well governed, are but arts of oſtentation. And 
amongſt thoſe arts there is none better, than that which Plinius Secundus ſpeaketh 
of; which is to be liberal of praiſe and commendation to others, in that wherein 
a man's ſelf hath any perfection. For faith Pliny very wittily : © in commending 
another, you do yourſelf right; for he that you commend is either ſuperior to 
* ou, in that you commend, or inferior. If he be inferior, if he be to be com- 
9 © mended, 
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i mended, you much mare. If he be ſuperior, if he be not to be commended 
« you much leſs,” Glorious men are the ſcorn of wife men; the admiration of 
' fools; the idols of paraſites; and the flaves of their own vaunts;'* 


LV. Of Honour and ReyvrariON. 5 


THE winning of honour is but the revealing of a man's virtue and worth 
4 without diſadvantage. For ſome in their actions do woo and affect honor 
and reputation; which fort of men are commonly much talked of, but inwardly 
little admired. And ſome, contrariw¾iſe, darken their virtue in the ſhew of ir. 
ſo as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man perform that which hath not 
been attempted before, or attempted and given over; or hath been atchieved, 
but not with ſo good circumſtance ; he thall purchaſe more honour than by 
effecting a matter of greater difficulty, or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. 
If a man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome one of them he doth content every 
faction or combination of people, the muſick will be the fuller. A man is an 
ill huſband of his honour, that entereth into any action, the failing wherein may 
diſgrace him more than the carrying of it through can honour him. Honour 
that is gained and broken upon another, hath the quickeſt reflexion, like dia- 
monds cut with faſcets. And therefore let a man contend to excel any compe- 
titors of his in honour, in out-ſhooting them, if he can, in their own bow. 
Diſcreet followers and ſervants help much to reputation: omns fama a domeftici; 
emanat. Envy, which is the canker of honour, is beſt extinguiſhed by declaring 
a man's ſelf, in his ends rather to ſeek merit, than fame; and by attributing a 
man's ſucceſſes rather to divine providence and felicity, than to his own virtue 
or policy. The true marſhalling of the degrees of ſovereign honour, are theſe. 
In the firſt place are conditores imperiorum; founders of ſtates and commonwealths , 
ſuch as were Romulus, Cyrus, Cæſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. In the ſecond place 
are legi/ſlatores, law-givers, which are alſo called ſecond founders, or perpetus 
'ncipes, becauſe they govern by their ordinances, after they are gone: ſuch were 
ycurgus, Solon, Juſtinian, Edgar, Alphonſus of Caſtile the wiſe, that made 
the Siete partidas. In the third place are liberatores, or ſalvatores; ſuch as com- 
pound the long miſeries of civil wars, or deliver their countries from ſervitude 
of ſtrangers or tyrants; as Auguſtus Cæſar, Veſpaſianus, Aurelianus, Theodo- 
ricus, king Henry the ſeventh of England, king Henry the fourth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatores, or propugnatores imperii, ſuch as in honour- 
able wars enlarge their territories, or make noble defence againſt invaders. And 


in the laſt place, are patres patriae, which reign juſtly, and make the times good 
wherein 


ey live. Both which laſt kinds need no examples, they are in ſuch 
number. Degrees of honour in ſubjects are; firſt, 2 s cararum, thoſe upon 
whom princes do diſcharge the greateſt weight of their affairs; their right hands, 


as we call them. The next are duces belli, great leaders; ſuch as are princes 
heutenants, and do them notable ſervices in the wars. The third are gratiof, 
favourites; ſuch as exceed not this ſcantling, to be ſolace to the ſovereign, and 
harmleſs to the people: and the fourth, negotiis pares ; ſuch as have great places 
under princes, and execute their places with ſufficiency. There is an honour 
likewiſe, which may be ranked amongſt the greateſt, which happeneth rarely: 
that is, of ſuch as ſacrifice themſelves to death or danger, for the good of their 
country ; as was M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 


IVI. Of Jupicaruxx. 


UDG Es ought to remember, that their office is jus dicere, and not jus dare; 
| J to 1 8 50 law, and not to make law, or give law. Elſe will it be like the 
authority claimed by the church of Rome; which, under pretext of expoſi- 
tion of Scripture, doth not ſtick to add and alter; and to pronounce that which 

they do not find; and by ſhew of antiquity to introduce novelty. Judges ought 
to be more learned than witty; more reverend than plauſible; and more adviſed 

than confident. - Above all things, integrity is their portion and proper ory 
1 re 
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Curſed (faith the law) is be that removerb the land-mark. The millayer of a 
mere-ſtone is to blame : but it is the unjuſt judge that is the capital remover 
of land- marks, when he defineth amiſs of lands and property. One foul ſentence 
doth more hurt than many foul examples. For theſe do but corrupt the ſtream: 
the other corrupteth the fountain, So faith Solomon; Fonts ater et vera 
corrupta, ell juſtus cadens in cauſa ſua coram adverſurio. The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that ſue ; unto the advocates that plead ; unto 


the clerks and miniſters of juſtice underneath them; and to the ſovereign or ſtate 


above them. N 
Firſt, for the cauſes or parties that ſue. There be (faith the Scripture) that 
turn judgment into wormwood ; and ſurely there be alſo that turn it into vinegar ; 
for injuſtice maketh it bitter, and delays make it four. The principal duty of a 
judge is to ſuppreſs force and fraud ; whereof force is the more pernicious 
when it is open; and fraud when it is cloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto con- 
tentious ſuits, which ought to be ſpewed out as the ſurfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare his way to a juſt ſentence, as God uſeth to prepare his way, by 
raiſing valleys, and taking down hills: ſo when there appeareth on either fide 
an high hand, violent profecution, cunning advantages taken, combination, power, 
eat counſel, then is the virtue of a judge ſeen, to make inequality equal; that 
be may plant his judgment as upon an even ground. Qu fortiter emungit, elicit 
ſanguinem; and where the wine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields a harſh wine 
that taſtes of the grape-ſtone. Judges muſt beware of hard conſtructions, and 
ſtrained inferences; for there is no worſe torture than the torture of laws: eſpe- 
cially in caſe of laws penal, they ought to have care, that that which was meant 
for terror, be not turned into rigour ; and that they bring not upon the people 
that ſhower whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, pluet ſuper eos Jaqueos : for penal 
laws preſſed, are a ſhower of ſnares upon the people. Therefore let penal laws, 
if they. have been ſleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit for the preſent 
time, be by wiſe judges confined in the execution; Judicis gſſicium eff, ut res, ita 
tempora rerum, etc. In cauſes of life and death, judges ought (as far as the law 
permitteth) in juſtice to remember mercy; and to caſt a ſevere eye upon the 
example, but a merciful eye upon the perſon. | | 
. Secondly, for the advocates and counſel that plead : patience and gravity of 
hearing is an eſſential part of juſtice ; and an over-ſpeaking judge is no well-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a judge, firſt to find that which he might have heard 
in due time from the bar ; or to ſhew quickneſs of conceit in cutting off evidence 
or counſel too ſhort; or to prevent information by queſtions, though pertinent. 
The parts of a judge in hearing are four: to direct the evidence; to moderate 
length, repetition, or impertinency of ſpeech ; to recapitulate, ſelect, and collate, 
the material points of that which hath been ſaid; and to give the rule or ſen- 
tence. Whatſoever is above theſe, is too much; and proceedeth either of glory, 
and willingneſs to ſpeak, or of impatience to hear, or of ſhortneſs of memory, 
or of want of a ſtayed and equal attention. It is a ſtrange thing to ſee, that 


the boldneſs of advocates ſhould prevail with judges ; whereas they ſhould imi- 


tate God, in whoſe ſeat they fit ; who repreſſeth the preſumptuoies, and giveth 
grace to the mode. But it is more ſtrange, that judges ſhould have noted fa- 
vourites ; which cannot but cauſe multiplication of fees, and ſuſpicion of by-ways. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, ſome commendation and gracing 
where cauſes are well -handled, and fair pleaded ; eſpecially towards the ſide 
which obtaineth not ; for that upholds in the client the reputation of his counſel, 
and beats down in him the conceit of his cauſe. There is likewiſe due to the 
publick a civil reprehenſion of advocates, where there appeareth cunning coun- 
ſel, groſs neglect, flight information, indiſereet preſſing, or an over-bold defence. 
And let not the counſel at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind himſelf into 
the handling of the cauſe anew, after the judge hath declared his ſentence : but 
on the other ſide, let not the judge meet the cauſe half way ; nor give occaſion 
to the party to ſay, his counſel or proofs were not heard. | 

. Thirdly; for that that concerns clerks and miniſters. The D of juſtice is 


an hallowed place; and therefore not only the bench, but the footpace, and pre- 
Vol. I. | 189 eincts, 
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cincts, and purpriſe thereof, ought. to be preſerved. without ſcandal! and corrup- 
tion. For certainly grapes (as the Scripture faith) will not be gathered of thorns 
or thiſtles : neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweetneſs, amongſt the briars 
and brambles of catching and polling clerks and miniſters. The attendance of 
courts is ſubject to four bad inſtruments. Firſt, certain perſons that are ſowers 
of ſuits; which make the court ſwell, and the country pine. The ſecond fort 
is of thoſe that engage courts in quarrels. of juriſdiction, and are not truly ami 
curiae, but paraſiti curiae, in putting. a court up beyond her bounds, for their 
own ſcraps and advantage. The third fort is of thoſe that may be accounted 
the left hands of courts ; perſons that are full of nimble and ſiniſter tricks and 
ſhifts, whereby they pervert the plain and direct courſes of courts,” and bring 
juſtice into oblique. lines and labyrinths. And the fourth is, the poller and ex 
acter of fees; which juſtifies the common reſemblance of the courts of juſtice 
to the buſh, whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence in weather, he is ſure 
to loſe part of his fleece. On the other fide, an ancient clerk, ſkilful in pre- 
cedents, wary in proceeding, and underſtanding in the buſineſs of the court, 
Hy an excellent finger of a court, and doth many times point the way to the judge 
imſelf. | 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the ſovereign and eſtate. Judges ought 
above all to remember the concluſion of the Roman twelve tables; ſalus popul; 
ſuprema lex; and to know that laws, except they be in order to that end, are 
but things captious, and oracles not well inſpired. Therefore it is an happy 
thing in a ſtate, when kings and ſtates do often conſult with judges ; and again, 
when judges do often conſult with the king and ſtate ; the one, when there is 
matter of law intervenient in buſineſs of ſtate; the other, when there is ſome 
conſideration of ſtate intervenient in matter of law. For many times the things 
deduced to judgment may be meum and tuum, when the reaſon and conſequence 
thereof may trench to point of eſtate : I call matter of eſtate, not only the parts 
of ſovercignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous pre- 
cedent ; or concerneth manifeſtly any great portion of people. And let no man 
weakly conceive, that juſt laws, and true policy, have any antipathy ; for they 
are like the ſpirits and finews, that one moves with the other. Let judges alſo 
remember, that Solomon's throne was ſupported by lions on both fides ; let them 
be lions, but yet lions under the throne ; being 1 that they do not 
check or oppoſe any points of ſovereignty. Let not judges alſo be ſo ignorant 
of their own right, as to think there is not left to them, as a principal part of 
their office, a wiſe uſe and application of laws. For they may remember what 
the apoſtle ſaith of a greater law than theirs ; Nos ſcimus quia lex bona eft, modo 


quis ea utatur legitime. 
5 LVII. Of AnGzs. 


'T*2 ſeek to extinguiſh anger utterly, is but a bravery of the Stoicks. We 
have better oracles: Be angry, but fin not. Let not the ſun go down upon 


will firſt ſpeak, how the natural inclination and habit, 0 be angry, may be at- 
tempered and calmed, Secondly, how the particular motions of anger may be 
reprefſed, or at leaſt refrained from doing miſchief. Thirdly, how to raiſe anger, 
or appeaſe anger, in another. | 

For the firſt, there is no other way but to meditate and ruminate well upon 
the effects of anger, how it troubles man's life. And the beſt time to do this, 
is to look back upon anger when the fit is throughly over. Seneca faith well; 
That anger is like ruin, which breaks itſelf upon that it falls. The Scripture ex- 
horteth us, to poſſeſs our ſouls in patience. Whoſoever is out of patience, is out 
of poſſeſſion of his ſoul. Men muſt not turn bees; 
e ee  animaſque in vulnere ponunt. 
Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs; as it appears well in the weaknels of 
thoſe ſubjects in whom it reigns ; children, women, old folks, ſick folks. Only 
men muſt beware, that they carry their anger rather with ſcorn, than with fear ; 
ſo that they may ſeem rather to be above to injury, than below it. Which 1s 
a thing eafily done, if a man will give law to himſelf in it. 
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—_ chiefly three. Firſt, 
to be too ſenſible of hurt; for no man is angry that feels not himſelf hurt : and 
therefore tender and delicate perſons muſt needs be oft angry; they have fo 
many things to trouble them, which more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of. 
The next is, the apprehenſion and conſtruction of the injury offered to be, in 
the circumſtances thereof, full of contempt, For contempt is that which put- 
teth an edge upon anger, as much or more than the hurt itſelf. And therefore 
when men are ingenious in picking out circutnſtances of contempt, they do kindle 
their anger much. Laſtly, . opinion of the touch of a man's reputation doth 
multiply and ſharpen anger. Wherein the remedy js, that a man ſhould have, 
as Conialvo was wont to fay, felam honoris craffiorem. But in all refrainings of 
anger, it is the beſt remedy to win time; and to make a man's ſelf believe, that 


the opportunity of his revenge is not yet come: but that he foreſces a time for 
it, and ſo to ſtill himſelf in the mean time, and reſerve it. 


To contain anger from miſchief, though it take hold of a man, there be two 
things whereof you muſt have ſpecial caution. The one, of extreme bitterneſs 
of words, eſpecially if they be aculeate and proper: for communia maledicta are 


nothing ſo much: and again, that in anger a man reveal no ſecrets; for that 
makes him not fit for ſociety. The other, that you do not peremptorily break 


off, in any buſineſs, in a fit of anger: but howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do 
not act any thing that is not revocable. 


For raiſing and appeaſing anger in another; it is done chiefly by chuſing of 


times. When men are frowardeſt and worſt diſpoſed, to incenſe them. Again, 
by gathering (as was touched before) all that you can find out to aggravate the 
contempt :- and the two remedies are by the contraries. The former, to take 
good times, when firſt to relate to a man an angry buſineſs : for the firſt im- 
preſſion is much. And the other is, to ſever, as much as may be, the con- 
ſtruction of the injury, from the point of contempt : imputing it to miſunder- 
ſtanding, fear, paſſion, or what you will. | 


* LVIII. Of Vicisstrrupg of THiNGs. 


GOLOMON" faith, There is no new thing upon the earth : fo that as Plato had 
Yan imagination, that all knowledge was but remembrance ; ſo Solomon giveth 
his ſentence, that all novelty is but oblivion. Whereby you may ſee, that the 
river of Lethe runneth as well above ground, as below. There is an abſtruſe 
aſtrologer, that ſaith, if it were not for two things that are conſtant (the one 
is, that the fixed ſtars ever ſtand at like diſtance one from another, and never 
come nearer together, nor go farther aſunder : the other, that the diurnal motion 
perpetually keepeth time) no individual would laſt one moment. Certain it is, 
that the matter is in a perpetual flux, and never at a ftay. - The great winding- 
theets that bury all things in oblivion, are two: deluges, and earthquakes. As 
for conflagrations, and great droughts, they do not merely diſpeople and deſtroy. 
Phacton's car went but a day. And the three years drought, in the time of Elias, 
was but particular, and left people alive. As for the great burnings by light- 
nings, which are often in the Weſt-Indies, they are but narrow. But in the 
other two deſtructions, by deluge and earthquake, it is farther to be noted, that 
the remnant of people which hap to be reſerved, are como ignorant and 
mountainous people, that can give no account of the time paſt: ſo that the 
oblivion is all one, as if none had been left. If you conſider well of the people 
of the Weſt-Indies, it is very probable that they are a newer, or a younger people, 
than the _ of the old world: and it is much more likely, that the' deſtruc- 
tion that hath heretofore been there, was not by earthquakes (as the Ægyptian 
prieſt told Solon, concerning the iſland of Atlantis, that it was ſwallowed by 
an earthquake) but rather, that it was deſolated by a particular deluge ; 
or earthquakes are ſeldom in thoſe parts: but, on the other fide, they have 
fuch pouring rivers, as the rivers of Afia, and Africa, and Europe, are but 
brooks to them. Their Andes likewiſe, or mountains, are far higher than 
thoſe with us ; whereby it ſeems, that the remnants of generation of mgn were, 
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in ſuch a particular deluge, faved. As for the obſervation that Machiayel ha 
a the Ealeufy of ſos doth much extinguiſh the memory of things ; ith, 
ducing Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay, to extinguiſh all heathen 
antiquities ; I do not find that thoſe zeals do any great effects, nor laſt long ; ag 
it appeared in the ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who did revive the former antiquities. 

The viciſſitude or mutations in the ſuperior globe are no fit matter for this 
preſent argument. It may be, Plato's great year, if the world ſhould laft ſo long 
would have ſome effect, not in renewing the ſtate of like individuals (for that 
is the fume of thoſe, that conceive the celeſtial bodies have more accurate in. 
fluences upon theſe things below, than indeed they have) but in groſs. Comets 
out of queſtion, have likewiſe power and effect over the groſs and maſs of things : 
but they are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their journey, than wiſely 
obſerved in their effects; ſpecially in their reſpective effects: that is, what king 
of comet, for magnitude, colour, verſion of the beams, placing in the region 
of heaven, or laſting, produceth what kind of effects. | ? 

There is a toy, which I have heard, and I would not have it given over, 
but waited upon a little. They fay it is obſerved in the Low Countries (I know 
not in what part) that every five and thirty years, the ſame kind and ſute of 
years and weathers, comes about again : as great froſt, great wet, great droughts, 
warm winters, ſummers with little heat, and the like ; and they call it the prime, 
It is a thing I do the rather mention, becauſe, computing backwards, I haye 
found ſome concurrence. | ' 

But to leave theſe points of nature, and to come to men. The greateſt yi. 
ciſſitude of things amongſt men is the viciſſitude of ſects and religions: for 
thoſe orbs rule in mens minds moſt. The true religion 1s built upon the rock; 
the reſt are toſſed upon the waves of time. To ſpeak therefore of the cauſes of 
new ſes, and to give ſome counſel concerning them, as far as the weakneſs of 
human judgment can give ſtay to ſo great revolutions. | 

When the religion formerly received is rent by diſcords ; and when the holi- 
neſs of the profeſſors of religion is decayed and full of ſcandal ; and withal the 
times be ſtupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you may doubt the fpringing up of a 
new ſect; if then alſo there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange ſpirit to 
make himſelf author thereof : all which points held when Mahomet publiſhed 
his law. If a new ſect have not two properties, fear it not; for it will not ſpread. 
The one is the ſupplanting, or the oppoſing of authority eſtabliſhed : for no- 
thing is more popular than that. The other is the giving licence to pleaſures 
and a voluptuous life. For as for ſpeculative hereſies (uch as were in ancient 
times the Arians, and now the Arminians) though they work mightily upon 
mens wits, yet they do not produce any great alterations in ſtates; except it be 
by the help of civil occaſions. There be three manner of plantations of new 
ſets: by the power of ſigns and miracles; by the eloquence and wiſdom of 
ſpeech and perſuaſion ; and by the ſword. For martyrdoms, I reckon them 
amongſt miracles ; becauſe they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of human nature : 
and I may do the like of ſuperlative and admirable holineſs of life. Surely there 
is no better way to ſtop the riſing of new ſes and ſchiſms, than to reform 
abuſes ; to — the ſmaller differences ; to proceed mildly, and not with 
ſanguinary perſecutions; and rather to take off the principal authors, by win- 
ning and advancing them, than to enrage them by violence and bitterneſs. 

The changes and viciſſitudes in wars are many: but chiefly in three things; 
in the ſeats or ſtages of the war; in the weapons; and in the manner of the 
conduct. Wars, in ancient time, ſeemed more to move from eaſt to welt: 
for the Perſians, Aſſyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which were the invaders) were 
all eaſtern people. It is true, the Gauls were weſtern ; but we read but of two 

incurſions of theirs ; the one to Gallo-Græcia, the other to Rome. But caſt and 
weſt have no certain points of heaven; and no more have the wars, either from 
the eaſt or weſt, any certainty of obſervation. But north and ſouth are fixed: 
and it hath ſeldom or never been ſeen, that the far ſouthern people have invaded 
the northern, but contrariwiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, that the northern tract 


of the world is in nature the more martial region: be it in reſpect of the _ 
0 
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of that hemiſphere, or of the great continents that are upon the north; whereas 
the ſouth. part, for aught that is known, is almoſt all ſea; or (which-is moſt 
apparent), of the cold of the northern parts; which is that, which, without aid 
of difciptine, doth make the bodies hardeſt, and the courages warmeſt. 

Upon the breaking and ſhivering of a e and empire, you may be 
ſure to have wars. For great empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and deſtroy 
the forces of the natives which they have ſubdued, reſting upon their own pro- 
tecting forces: and then when they fail alſo, all goes to ruin, and they become 


a prey. 80 Was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and likewiſe in the em- 
pire AT after Sor ae Great, every bird taking a feather; and were 
not unlike to befal to Spain, if it ſhould break. The great acceſſions and unions 
of W do likewiſe Thr up wars. For when a ſtate grows to an over- power, 
it is like a great flood, that will be ſure to overflow. As it hath been ſeen in 
the ſtates of Rome, Turkey, Spain, and others. Look, when the world hath 
feweſt barbarous people, but ſuch as commonly will not matry or generate, ex- 
cept they know means to live (as it is almoſt every where at this day, except 
Tartary) there is no danger of inundations of people : but when there be great 
ſhoals o people, which go on to populate, without foreſeeing means of life and 
ſuſtentation, it is of neceſſity that once in an age or two they diſcharge a por- 
tion of their people upon other nations; which the ancient northern people were 
wont to do by lot; caſting lots what part ſhould ſtay at home, and what ſhould 
ſeek their fortunes. When a warlike ſtate grows ſoft and effeminate, they may 
be ſure of a war. For commonly ſuch ſtates are grown rich in the time of their 
degenerating; and fo the prey inviteth, and their decay in valour encourageth 
2 war. | 
As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and obſervation : yet we ſee, 
even they have returns and viciffitudes. For certain it is, that ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxidraces in India; and was that which the: Macedo- 
nians called thunder and lightening, and magick. And it is well known, that 
the uſe of ordnance hath been in China above two thouſand years. The con- 
ditions of weapons, and their improvement are, firſt, the fetching afar off; for 
that outruns the danger ; as it 1s ſeen in ordnance and muſkets. Secondly, the 
ſtrength of the percuſſion; wherein likewiſe ordnance do exceed all arietations, 
and ancient inventions. The third is, the commodious uſe of them; as that they 
may ſerve in all weathers ; that the carriage may be light and manageable; and 


the like. 


For the conduct of the war: at the firſt, men reſted extremely upon number: 
they did put the wars likewiſe upon main force and valour, pointing days for 
pitched fields, and fo trying it out, upon an even match; and they were more 
ignorant in ranging and arraying their battles. After, they grew to reſt upon 
number rather competent than vaſt ; they grew to advantages of place, cunning 
diverfions, and the like: and they grew more ſkilful in the ordering of their battles. 
In the youth of a ſtate, arms do flouriſh ; in the middle age of a ſtate, learn- 
ing; and then both of them together for a time: in the declining age of a ſtate, 
mechanical arts and merchandize. Learning hath its infancy, when it is but be- 
gnning, and almoſt childiſh : then its. youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; 
then its ſtrength of years, when it is ſolid and reduced: and laſtly, its old age, 
when it waxeth dry and exhauſt. But it is not good to look too long upon theſe 
turning wheels of viciſſitude, leſt we become giddy. As for the philology of 
them, that is but a circle of tales, and therefore not fit for this writing. 


Of a KING. 


i, A King is a mortal god on earth, unto whom the living God hath lent his 
own name as a great honour ; but withal told him, he ſhould die like a 


man, leſt he ſhould be proud and flatter himſelf, that God hath with his name 
imparted unto him his nature alſo. 


2, Of all kind of men, God is the leaſt beholden unto them ; for he doth moſt | 
for them, and they do ordinarily leaſt for him. 
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nearer a tyrant than a parſimonious; for ſtore at home draweth not his contem- 


12. That king which is not feared, is not loved; and he that is well ſeen in 


cinium. 


poemtentiam. 


in his beart. | 
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3. A king that would not feel his crown too heavy for him, muſt wear it 
every day ; but if he think it too light, he knoweth not of what metal it is made. 
I. He muſt make religion the rule of government, and not to balance the 
ſcale ; for he that caſteth in religion only to make the ſcales even, his own weight] | 
is contained in thoſe characters, Mene, mene, tekel, upharfin, He is found 100 light, 
his kingdom ſhall be taken from him. | TR If 3 
5. And that king that holds not religion the beſt reaſon of ſtate, is void of all 
piety and juſtice, the ſupporters of a king. 2 ny 

6. He muſt be able to give counſel himſelf, but not rely thereupon, for 
though happy events juſtify their counſels, N it is better that the evil event of 
good advice be rather imputed to a ſubject than a ſovereign. Fn 71 name 

7. He is the fountain of honour, which ſhould not run with a waſte ipe, 
leſt the courtiers ſell the water, and then (as papiſts ſay of their holy wells) it loſes 
the virtue. | ee 
8. He is the life of the law, not only as he is lex /oquens himſelf, but becauſe 
he animateth the dead letter, making it active towards all his ſubjects praemis 
et pcena. | | 

8 A wiſe king muſt do leſs in altering his laws than he may; for new go. 
vernment is ever dangerous. It being true in the body politick, as in the cor. 
poral, that omnis ſubita immutatio eft periculoſa ; and though it be for the better, 
yet it is not without a fearful apprehenſion ; for he that changeth the fundamen- 
tal laws of a kingdom, thinketh there is no good title to a crown, but by 
conqueſt, _ | 

— A king that ſetteth to ſale ſeats of juſtice, oppreſſeth the people; for he 
teacheth his judges to ſell juſtice ; and pretio parata pretio venditur juſlitia, 

11. Bounty and magnificence are virtues very regal, but a prodigal king is 


plations abroad ; but want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many times the 
next way: a king herein muſt be wiſe, and know what he may juſtly do. 


his craft, muſt as well ſtudy to be feared as loved; yet not loved for fear, but 
feared for love. 80 5 

13. Therefore, as he muſt always reſemble him whoſe great name he beareth, 
and that as in manifeſting the ſweet influence of his mercy on the ſevere ſtroke 
of his juſtice ſometimes, ſo in this not to ſuffer a man of death to live; for 
beſides that the land doth mourn, the reſtraint of juſtice towards fin doth more 
retard the affection of love, than the extent of mercy doth inflame it; and ſure 
where love is [ill] beſtowed, fear is quite loſt. | 2 e 

14. His greateſt enemies are his flatterers; for though they ever ſpeak on his 
fide, yet their words {till make againſt him. | 

15. The love which a king oweth to a weal publick, ſhould not be reſtrained 
to any one particular; yet that his more ſpecial favour do reflect upon ſome 
worthy ones, is ſomewhat neceſſary, becauſe there are few of that capacity. 

16, He muſt have a ſpecial care of five things, if he would not have his crown 
to be but to him nfelix felicitas. | | 

Firſt, that /mulata ſanctitas be not in the church; for that is duplex iniquitas. 

. that inutilis gequitas fit not in the chancery; for that is inepta miſe- 

ricordia. | 

Thirdly, that u7i/is iniguitas keep not the exchequer ; for that is crudele latro- 


Fourthly, that fidelis temeritas be not his general; for that will bring but ſeram 


* ifthly, that infidelis prudentia be not his ſecretary ; for that is anguis ſub viridi 

ba. | | h | | | 
To conclude ; as he is of the greateſt power, ſo he is ſubject to the greateſt 

cares, made the ſervant of his people, or elſe he were without a calling at all. 
He then that hononreth him not is next an atheiſt, wanting the fear of God 
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A frogment of an eſſay on FAME. 


HE make Fame a monſter. They deſcribe her in part finely and ele- 
T gantly ; and in part gravely and ſententiouſly. They ſay: Look, how many 
feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes ſhe hath underneath ; ſo many tongues; ſo 
many voices; ſhe pricks up ſo many ears. 

This is a flouriſh : there follow excellent parables ; as, that ſhe gathereth 
ſtrength in going; that ſhe gocth 70 the ground, and yet hideth her head in 
the clouds: that in the day- time ſhe ſitteth in a watch- tower, and flieth moſt 
by night: that ſhe mingleth things done, with things not done: and that ſhe 
is a terror to great cities. But that which paſſeth all the reſt is, they do recount 
that the Earth, mother of the giants, that made war againſt Jupiter, and were 
by him deſtroyed, thereupon in an anger brought forth Fame; for certain it is, that 
rebels, figured by the giants, and ſeditious fames and libels, are but brothers and 
ſiſters; maſculine and feminine. But now if a man can tame this monſter, and 


bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, and with her fly other ravening 


fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. But we are infected with the ſtyle 
of the poets. To ſpeak now in a fad and a ſerious manner ; there is not in all 
the politicks a place leſs handled, and more worthy to be handled, than this 
of fame. We will therefore ſpeak of theſe points: what are falſe fames ; and 
what are true fames; and how they may be beſt diſcerned ; how fames may 
be ſown and raiſed ; how they may be ſpread and multiplied ; and how they may 
be checked and laid dead. And other things concerning the nature of fame. 
Fame is of that force, as there is ſcarcely any great action wherein it hath not 
a great part, eſpecially in the war. Mucianus undid Vitellius by a fame that he 
ſcattered, that Vitellius had in purpoſe to remove the legions of Syria into Ger- 
many, and the legions of Germany into Syria ; whereupon the legions of Syria 
were infinitely inflamed. Julius Cæſar took Pompey unprovided, and laid aſleep 
his induſtry and preparations, by a fame that he cunningly gave out, how Cæ- 
far's own ſoldiers loved him not; and being wearied with the wars, and laden 
with the ſpoils of Gaul, would forfake him as ſoon as he came into Italy. Livia 
ſettled all things for the ſucceſſion of her ſon Tiberius, by continual giving out, 
that her huſband Auguſtus was upon recovery and amendment. And it is an 


uſual thing with the baſhaws, to conceal the death of the Great Turk from the 


janizaries and men of war, to ſave the ſacking of Conſtantinople, and other 
towns, as their manner is. Themiſtocles made Xerxes, king of Perſia, poſt apace 
out of Grecia, by giving out that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his bridge 
of ſhips which he had made athwart the Helleſpont. There be a thouſand 
ſuch like examples, and the more they are, the leſs they need to be repeated, 
becauſe a man meeteth with them every where: therefore let all wiſe governors 


have as great a watch and care over fames, as they have of the actions and de- 
ſigns themſelves. 


De reſt war wot finiſhed. 
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COLLECTION 
APOPHTHEGMS 


NEW and OLD. 


His LORDSHIPs PREFACE. 


ULITUS caſar did write a cullection of apophthegms, as appears in an epiftle 
J of Cicero ; ſo did Macrobius, a conſular man. I need ſay no more for the worth 
of a writing of that nature. It is pity Caſer's book is left: for I imagine they 
were colleffed with judgment and choice ; whereas that of Plutarch and Stobeys, and 
euch more the modern ones, draw much of the dregs. Certainly they are of excel» 
lent uſe. They are mucrones verborum, pointed ſpeeches. The words of the 
wiſe are as goads, ſaith Solomon. Cicero prettily calleth them ſalinas, ſalt-pits, that 
you may extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle it where you will. They ſerve to be inter- 
laced in continued ſpeech. They ſerve to be recited upon occaſion of tbemſelves. They 
ſer if you take out the kernel of them, and make them your own. I have, for my 
recreation amongſt more ſerious ſtudies, collected ſome few of them (a) : therein 
fanning the old; not onutting any, becauſe they are vulgar (for many vulgar ones 
are excellent goad nor for the meanneſs of the perſon, but becauſe they are dull and 
fat ; and adding many new, that otherwiſe would have died. | | 


(a) This colleQtion bis lordſhip made out of his memory, without turning any book. Rewdy, 
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Apophthegms New and Old 


1. CN UEEN Elizabeth, the morrow of her coronation (it being the cuſtom 
O to releaſe priſoners at the inauguration of a prince) went to the c. { 


5 
and in the great chamber, one of her courtiers, who was well known to 


either out of his own motion, or by the inſtigation of a wiſer man, preſented 
her with a petition ; and before a great number of courtiers, beſought = with 
a loud voice, That now this good time, there might be four or five principal 
ce priſoners more releaſed : thoſe were the four evangeliſts and the apoſtle $t. 
7 Paul, who had been long ſhut up in an unknown tongue, as it were in priſon; 
« ſo as they could not converſe with the common people.” The \ ny an- 
ſwered very gravely, © That it was beſt firſt to enquire of them, Whether they 
ce would be releaſed or no.” 

2. Queen Ann Bullen, at the time when ſhe was led to be beheaded in the 
Tower, called one of the king's privy chamber to her, and faid unto him; 
« Commend me to the king, and tell him, that he hath been ever conſtant in 
« his courſe of advancing me; from a private gentlewoman he made me a mar- 
« chioneſs; and from a marchioneſs a queen; and now, that he hath left no 
higher degree of earthly honour, he intends to crown my innocency with the 
« glory of martyrdom.”  __ * | Sz "717 0 HON 
3. His majeſty James the firſt, king of Great Britain, having made unto his 


parliament an excellent and large declaration, concluded thus; I have now 
given you a clear mirrour of my mind; uſe it therefore like a mirrour, and 


take heed how you let it fall, or how you ſoil it with your breath. 

4. A great officer in France was in danger to have loſt his place; but his wife, 
by her ſuit and means making, made his peace; whereupon a pleaſant fellow 
ſaid, „That he had been cruſhed, but that he ſaved himſelf upon his horns.” 

5. His majeſty ſaid to his parliament at another time, finding there were ſome 
cauſeleſs jealouſies ſown amongſt them; „That the king and his people 
“ (whereof the parliament is repreſentative body) were as huſband and 
« wife; and therefore that of all other things jealouſy was between them moſt 


* pernicious.” | 


6. His majeſty, when he thought his council might note in him ſome variety 


in buſineſſes, though indeed he remained conſtant, would fay, © That the fun 


„ many times ſhineth watery; but it is not the fun which cauſeth it, but ſome | 
cloud riſing betwixt us and the ſun: and when that is ſcattered, the ſun is as 
« 1t was, and comes to his former brightneſs.” | 

7. His majeſty, in his anſwer to the book of the cardinal of Evereux (who 
had in a grave argument of divinity ſprinkled many witty ornaments of poely 
and humanity) faith; . That theſe flowers were like blue, and yellow, and red 
« flowers in the corn, which make a pleaſant ſhew to thoſe that look on, but 
« they hurt the corn,” | 


8. Sir 
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3 | py toy ,* againſt the two ro 
Wales, and the north, ſaid to the king 1* There I 9 _— 7 
« of confuſion and hotch-potch of juſtice: one while CONE - a kin 

« of We and terminer.” His majeſty anſwered 0 Why Sir Edward Coke, — 
« be like houſes in progreſs, where I have not, nor can have ſuch diſt; e, they 
10 of ſtate, as I Have here {the rea or 4 Hampt on- 6 — 5 OY rooms 
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The commiſſioners of tr 
er to diſafforeſt ſoine fore N ed the king for the relief of his 
lay out of the way, not near any of the Age bete 94. vx ſuch _ as 
ooreſs; whereof he ſhould never have uſe nor pl en TIN 
« KI d think th L , r pleaſure: «© Wh (ſaith the 
10 ban bine nk that Solomon had uſe and pleaſure of all his 4 hundred 
10 His majeſty, when the con tes 0 n 3 
41 the Malta of unden ef Ei 4 275 houſes of parliament preſented 

2 and inthe Ger pleaint f way an Aa Scotland, was merry with 
Lawreſton a Scotchman, who was hd tall 1 ewed unto them the laird of 
ſeen, and faid ; © Well, now we are all ent ang! greateſt man that was: to be 
« is one Scotchman greater than an ; Son Rig none of you will ſay, but here 
ſpeech'; but it was thought he rage jt of himſelf. which was an ambiguous 

11. His majeſty would ſay to the lords of his council whei 

atter, and 111 8 when they ſat upon an 
28 ok — _ from council in to him, Well, you have fat, but "gd 
12. Wh TOO 7 | 
2 bo . 188 jo raiſe his lege from the Grave, the then ſecretary 
the ſecretary, © Wote 334 r (having firſt intelligence thereof) ſaid to 
anſwered ; 0 What, * the wi when ne e Grave. He 
plied, Yes; without the ſound of . eee, er my 
' 13. Queen Elizabeth was importuned much b 4 of | 
Seeds ther find beta Bag ad: the gnek lord of Eſſex, to ſupply 
ns hat ls juin the ſudden, e Tra Kee ray wil er lope 
void. And yet at that time the ö am ſure my office will not be long 
about the crown, to be after ber ects 7 PEE 5 ere Wg 
— — in, in a profound peace. N they all vaniſhed ; and king 
44. 1 2435 * : 3 4 
C1110 
ſtood preg vin very dan z — be ra f that a man was lately taken, who 
ſhewed her the wearch Therewith b er 1 5 to do * deed: and they 
fore th : g n he thought to have acted it. And there- 
ee n bow 4 ſhould go leſs abroad to take the air, weakly at- 
than put in cuſtody "= queen anſwered ; © That ſhe had rather be dead, 
took extreme grief (at leaſt ha ce After Monfieur's death, the,queen 

v re yy m o ſhew) arid kept in within her bed-chamber 
came forth' into the vriv 4 ch #1" ihe ceks ſpace, in token of mourning : at laſt ſhe 
— N * am ty and admitted her ladies to have acceſs unto 
with a ſmiling counten Th renn. 
r be 
« treme grief, | Fs d do » to her; Madam, you are not ignorant of my ex- 
Paget anſwered; 4 Alls, if it pleaſe y with's countenance of joy 7 My lady 
«< abſent from 2 thr . 1 eaſe your majeſty, it is impoſſible for me to be 
« fully.” ON. pay mY that when I ſee you, I muſt look chear- 
© to the match) al Wet ON e queen, not forgetting her former averſeneſs 
Ae 51] L 7 ”y ome other conceit in it, tell me plainly.” My lady 
* majeſty was, you beer FF 8 N is this. I was thinking how happy your 
© have coſt you your n he had been your huſband, ſure it would 

16. H ' | | oh 

b. Henry the fourth of France his queen was young with child; count Soiſſons, 
that 
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that had his · expectation upon the crown, when it was twice or thrice thou, 
that the queen was with end before, ſaid to ſome of his friends, Gs 
« was but with a pillow.” This had ſome ways come to the king's ear; = 
kept it till ſach time as the queen waxed great: then he called the count of 
Soiflons to him, and ſaid, laying his hand upon the queen's belly; « Wo 
« couſin, is this a pillow ?” The count of Soiffons anſwered; Ye, fir, it is 
« a pillow for all France to ſleep 7. $4 

17. King Henry the fourth of France was ſo punctual of his word, after it 


vas once paſſed, that they called him © The king of the faith. 


18. The ſaid king Henry the fourth was moved by his parliament to a war 
againſt the proteſtants: he anſwered, © Yes, I mean it; I will make every one 
of you captains; you ſhall have companies aſſigned you.” The parliament ob- 
ſerving whereunto his ſpeech tended, gave over, and deſerted his motion. 

19. Queen Elizabeth was wont to ſay, upon the commiſſion of ſales, ( That 
« the commiſſioners uſed her like ſtrawberry-wives, that laid two or three 
ec * ſtrawberries at the mouth of their pot, and all the reſt were little ones; 
cc 


they made her two or three good prizes of the firſt particulars, but fell 
« ſtraightways.“ 5 
20. Queen Elizabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtructions to great officers, © That 
they were like to garments, trait at the firſt putting on, but did by and by wear 
«« looſe enough.” 
21. A 5 officer at court, when my lord of Eſſex was firſt in trouble; and 
that he, and thoſe that dealt for him, would talk much of my lord's friends, and 
of his enemies, anſwered to one of them; * I will tell you, I know but one friend 
and one enemy my lord hath; and that one friend is the queen, and that one 
« enemy is himſelf.” 1 
22. The book of depofing king Richard the ſecond, and the coming in of 
Henry the fourth, ſuppoſed to be written by doctor Hayward, who was com. 
mitted to the Tower 50 it, had much incenſed queen Elizabeth; and ſhe aſked 
Mr. Bacon, being then of her counſel learned, Whether there were any treaſon 


contained in it?” Who intending to do him a N and to take off the 


queen's bitterneſs with a merry conceit, anſwered; No, madam, for treaſon 
« cannot deliver opinion that there is any, but very much felony.” The queen 
apprehending it gladly, aſked, © How ? and wherein?“ Mr. Bacon anſwered, 
« Becauſe he had ſtolen many of his ſentences and conceits out of Cornelius 
« Tacitus.” | | 5 

23. Queen Elizabeth being to reſolve 1 45 a great officer, and being by ſome, 
that canvaſſed for others, put in ſome doubt of that perſon whom ſhe meant to 
advance, called for Mr. Bacon; and told him, She was like one with a lanthorn 
&« ſeeking a man; and ſeemed unſatisfied in the choice ſhe had of a man for that 
place. Mr. Bacon anſwered her, © That he had heard that in old time there 
« was uſually painted on the church walls the day of doom, and God fitting in 
e judgment, and Saint Michael by him, with a pair of balances; and the foul, 
e and the good deeds in the one balance; and the faults and the evil deeds in 
the other: and the ſoul's balance went up far too light. Then was our lady 
« painted with a great pair of beads, who caſt them into the light balance, and 
brought down the ſcale: fo (he faid) place and authority, which were in 
her majeſty's hands to give, were like our lady's beads, which though men, 
c through any imperfections, were too light before, yet when they were caſt in, 
made weight competent. | | | 

24. Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in ſuits, of her own nature ; and 
the lord treaſurer Burleigh being a wiſe man, and willing therein to feed her 
humour, would fay to her; 1 you do well to * ſuitors ſtay; for 1 
* ſhall tell you, 61 dat, qui cito dat; if you grant them. ſpecdily, they will 
come again the ſooner.” _ | 

25. Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was keeper of the great ſeal of England, when 
quecn Elizabeth in her progreſs came to his houſe at Gorhambury, and faid to 
him; „ My lord, what a little houſe have you gotten ?” anſwered her; Ma- 


dam, my houſe is well, but it is you that have made me too great for my houſe.” 


26. There 
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286. There was a conference in parliament, between the lords houſe, ahd the 7 = 
houſe of commons, about a bill of accountants, which came down from the ; 
lords to the commons ; which bill prayed, That the lands of accountants, whereof 
they were ſeized when they entered upon their office, might be liable to their 
arrears to the queen. But the commons deſired, That the bill might not look | 
hack to accountants that were already, but extend only to accountants here- | 
after. But the lord treaſurer ſaid ; © Why, I pray you, if you had loft your | 
2 by-the way, would you look forwards, or would you look back? The 

queen th loſt her purſe.” 0 | 

27. The lord keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was aſked his opinion by my lord of 

of concerning two perſons whom the queen ſeemed to think well of: 

« By my troth, my lord, (ſaid he) the one 1s a grave counſellor ; the other is a 

« proper young man; and ſo he will be as long as he lives.“ 1 
28. My lord of Leiceſter, favourite to queen Elizabeth, was making a large 
chace about Cornbury park; meaning to encloſe it with poſts and rails; and one 

day was caſting up his charge what it would come to. Mr. Goldingham, a free- 
ſpoken man, ſtood by, and faid to my lord; „ Methinks your lordſhip goeth 
te not the cheapeſt way to work. Why, Goldingham,” ſaid my lord? 
Marry, my lord, (faid Goldingham) count you but upon the poſts, for the 
« country will find you railing.” | | 

29. The lord keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was aſked his opinion by queen 
Elizabeth, of one of theſe monopoly licences? And he anſwered; © Madam, 
«, will you have me ſpeak the truth? Licentia omnes deteriores ſumus: We are all 

« the worſe for licences.” | | LED 

. ..30, My lord of Eſſex, at the ſuccour of Roan, made twenty four knights, 
which at that time was a great number. Divers of thoſe gentlemen were of 
weak and ſmall means; which when queen Elizabeth heard, ſhe ſaid; y 
lord might have done well to have built his alms-houſe, before he made his 

* knights.” | * 

31. T he deputies of the reformed religion, after the maſſacre which was at 
Paris upon St. Bartholomew's day, treated with the king and queen- mother, and 
ſome other of the council, for a peace. Both ſides were agreed upon the arti- 
cles. The queſtion was, upon the ſecurity for the performance. After ſome 
particulars ane nn and rejected, the queen-mother ſaid, © Why, is not the 
« word of a king ſufficient ſecurity ?”” One of the deputies anſwered ; No, 

« by St. Bartholomew, madam.” | ee 
32. There was a French gentleman, 8 with an Engliſh, of the law 
Salique ; That women were excluded from inheriting the crown of France. 
The Engliſh ſaid; Yes, but that was meant of the women themſelves, not 
aof ſuch males as claimed by women.” The French gentleman ſaid, Where 
do you find that gloſs?” The Engliſh anſwered, 'I tell you, Sir; look 
“on the backſide of the record of the law Salique, and there you ſhall find 
it indorſed :” implying, there was no ſuch thing as the law Salique, but that 
it is a mere fiction. | | v6 
33. A friar of France, being in an earneſt diſpute about the law Salique, 
would needs prove it by Scripture ; citing that verſe of the goſpel ; Lilia agri nin 
laborant, neque nent ; the lilies of the field do neither labour nor ſpin : applying 
it thus; That the flower-de-luces of France cannot deſcend, neither to the 
diſtaff, nor to the ſpade; that is, not to a woman, nor to a peaſant. | 
34. When peace was renewed with the French in England, divers of the great 
counſellors were preſented from the French with jewels : the lord Henry Howard, 
being then earl of Northampton, and a counſellor, was omitted. Whereupon 
the king ſaid to him, My lord, how happens it that you have not a jewel as 
well as the reſt?” My lord anſwered, according to the fable in Æſop; Non 
ſum Gallus, itaque non reperi gemmam. 
35. The ſame earl of Northampton, then lord privy ſeal, was aſked by kin 
ames openly at the table, where commonly he entertained the king with diſ- 
courſe; the king aſked him upon the ſudden ; © My lord, have you not a deſire 
eto ſee Rome? My lord privy ſeal anſwered; “ Ves indeed, Sir.“ The 
Vor. I. | Z 70 king 
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kiog fad, „ And why?” My lord anſwered; . Becauſe, if it 
jeſty, it was 


te them martyrs.” The king would not give it over, but ſaid; ** And for nothing 
* elſe ” y lord anſwer ; cc Yes, 1 it plcaſe your majeſty, for two things | 
© more: the one, to ſee him, who, they ſay, hath fo great a power to forgive 
e other men their ſins, to confeſs his own fins upon his knees before a chaplain 
te or prieſt: and the other, to hear Antichriſt ſay his creed,” | 
36. Sir Nicholas Bacon being . a judge for the northern circuit, and 
having brought his trials that came before him to ſuch a paſs, as the paſſing of 
ſentence on malefactors, he was by one of the malefactors mightily importuned 
for to ſave his life; which, when nothing that he had ſaid did avail, he at length 
defired his mercy on account of kindred. © Prithee,” faid my lord jud 
« how came that in? Why, if it pleaſe you, my lord, your name is Bacon, 
« and mine is Hog, andin all ages Hog and Bacon have been ſo near kindred, 
te that they are not to be ſeparated. Ay, but,” replied judge Bacon, you and 
« T cannot be kindred, except you be hanged ; for Hog is not Bacon until it be 
« well hanged.” | | 
37. Two ſcholars and a countryman travelling upon the road, one night 
lodged all in one inn, and ſupped together, where the ſcholars thought to have 
put a trick upon the countryman, which was thus: the ſcholars appointed for 
1 75 two pigeons, and a fat capon, which being ready, was brought up, and 
they having ſat down, the one ſcholar took up one pigeon, the other ſcholar took 
the other pigeon, thinking thereby that the countryman ſhould have fat till, 
until that they were ready for the carving of the capon ; which he perceiving, 
took the capon and laid it on his trencher, and thus faid, © Daintily contrived, 
© every man a bird.” 
38. Jack Roberts was deſired by his taylor, when the reckoning grew ſome- 
what high, to have a bill of his hand. Roberts ſaid,” © I am content, but you 
« muſt let no man know it.” When the taylor brought him the bill, he tore it 
as in choler, and ſaid to him, © You uſe me not well; you promiſed me that 
« no man ſhould know it, and here you have put in, Be it known unto all men by 
« theſe 45-5 | 
39. Sir Walter Rawleigh was wont to ſay of the ladies of queen Elizabeth's 
privy-chamber, and bed-chamber, that they were like witches, they could 
« do hurt, but they could do no good.” | * 
40. There was a miniſter deprived for inconformity, who ſaid to ſome of his 
friends, that if they deprived him, it ſhould coſt an hundred mens lives.” 
The party underſtood it, as if being a turbulent fellow, he would have moved 
edition, and complained of him; whereupon being convented and appoſed 
upon that ſpeech, he, ſaid his meaning was, * that if he loſt his benefice, he 
« would practiſe phyſick, and then he thought he ſhould kill an hundred men 
r jn time.“ | 
41. Secretary Bourn's ſon kept a gentleman's wife in Shropſhire, who lived 
from her huſband with him: when he was weary of her, he cauſed her huſband 
to be dealt with to take her home, and offered him five hundred pounds for repa- 
ration ; the gentleman went to Sir H. Sidney, to take his advice upon this offer, 
telling him, © that his wife promiſed now a new life ; and, to tell him truth, 
five hundred pounds would come well with him; and beſides, that ſometunes 
« he wanted a woman in his bed. By my troth,” faid Sir Henry Sidney, 
take her home, and take the money; then whereas other cuckolds wear ther 
e horns plain, you may wear yours gilt.“ | | 
42. en Rabelais, the great jeſter of France, lay on his death-bed, and 
s gave him the extreme unction, a familiar friend came to him afterwards, 
and aſked him how he did? Rabelais anſwered, © Even going my journey, they 
have greaſed my boots already. | | 
43. Mr. Bromley ſolicitor, giving in evidence for 4 deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent, was urged by the counſel on the other fide with this 
| 4 | K | preſumption, 
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reſumption, That in two former ſuits when title was made, that deed was paſſed 
2 in ſilence; and ſome other conveyance ſtood upon. Mr. juſtice Catiline 
taking in with that fide, aſked: the ſolicitor, © 1 pray thee, Mr. Solicitor, let 
« me aſk you a familiar queſtion ; I have two geldings in my ſtable ; I have 
« divers times buſineſs of importance, and ſtil} I fend forth one of my geldings, 
« and not the other; would you not think I ſet him aſide for a jade? No, 
« my lord (aid Bromley) I would think you ſpared him for your own ſaddle.” 

45. Thales, as he looked upon the ſtars, fell towards water ; whereupon it 
was after ſaid, that if he had looked into the water he might have ſeen the 
« ſtars, but looking up to the ſtars he could not ſee the water.” at 

45. A man and his wife in bed together, ſhe towards morning pretended her- 
ſel to be ill at eaſe, deſiring to lie on her huſband's fide ; fo the good man, to pleaſe 
her, came over her, making ſome ſhort ſtay in his paſſage over; where ſhe had 
not long lain, but deſired to lie in her old place again: quoth he, «© How can 
« it be effected? She anſwered, © Come over me again. Thad rather,” ſaid 
he, © goa mile and a half about.” | 
46. A thief being arraigned at the bar for ſtealing a mare, in his pleading 
urged many things -in his own behalf, and at laſt nothing availing, he told the 
bench, the mare rather ſtole him, than he the mare; which in brief he thus 
related: That paſſing over ſeveral grounds about his lawful occaſions, he was 
purſued cloſe by a fierce maſtiff dog, and ſo was forced to fave himſelf by leaping 
over a hedge, which being of an agile body he effected; and in leaping, a mare 
ſtanding on the other fide of the hedge, leaped upon her back, who running 
furiouſly away with him, he could not by any means ſtop her, until he came to 
the next town, in which town the owner of the mare lived, and there was he 
taken, and here arraigned. | 


47. Maſter Maſon of Trinity college, ſent his pupil to another of the fellows, 
to borrow a book of him, who told him, © I am loth to lend my books out 
« of my chamber, but if it pleaſe thy tutor to come and read upon it in my 
« chamber, he ſhall as long as he will.” It was winter, and ſome days after 
the ſame fellow ſent to Mr. Maſon to borrow his bellows; but Mr. Maſon ſaid 
to his pupil, © I am loth to lend my bellows out of my chamber, but if thy 
« tutor would come and blow the fire in my chamber, he ſhall as long as he 
« will.“ 1 5 

48. A notorious rogue being brought to the bar, and knowing his caſe to 
be deſperate, inſtead of pleading, he took to himſelf the liberty of jeſting, and 
thus ſaid, © I charge you in the king's name, to ſeize and take away that man 
« (meaning the judge) in the red gown, for I go in danger of my life becauſe 
of him.“ 

49. In A accident a Flemiſh tiler fell from the top of a houſe upon 
2 Spaniard, and killed him, though he eſcaped himſelf; the next of the blood 
proſecuted his death with great violence, and when he was offered pecuniary re- 
compence, nothing would ſerve him but lex talionis: whereupon the judge ſaid 
to him, © that if he did urge that ſentence, it muſt be, that he ſhould go up to 
the top of the houſe, and then fall down upon the tiler.” 


50. A rough-hewn ſeaman, being brought before a wiſe juſt-aſs for ſome miſ- 
demeanour, was by him ſent away to priſon, and being ſomewhat refractory after 
he heard his doom, inſomuch as he would not ſtir a foot from the place 
where he ſtood, ſaying, © it were better to ſtand where he was, than go to a 
* worle place:” the juſtice thereupon, to ſhew the ſtrength of his learning, 
took him by the ſhoulder, and ſaid, Thou ſhalt go nogus vogus, inſtead of 
nolens volens. vg 

51. Francis the firſt of France, uſed for his pleaſure ſometimes to go diſguiſed : 
ſo walking one day in the company of the cardinal of Bourbon near Paris, he 
met with a peaſant with a new pair of ſhoes upon his arm: ſo he called unto 
him, and faid; © By our lady, theſe be good ſhoes, what did they coſt thee ?” 
The peaſant faid, © Gueſs.” The king faid, © I think ſome five ſols.“ Saith 
the peaſant, * You have lyed ; but a car/ois What, villain,” ſaid the cardinal 
of Bourboun, „ thou art dead, it is the king.” The peaſant replied ; * The 
devil take him of you and me, that knew ſo much.“ 


5 


— 


ſiege, had in a bravery ſpoken of him 


piece of lace ſhall ſuffice at preſent in part of payment, and provide the reſt 
with all expedition.” | 
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2. There was 4 young man in Rome, that was very like Auguſtus 
FE. took 3 of him, and ſent for the man, and aſked him. 2 * | 
« your mother ever at Rome ?” Heanſwered; © No, fir, but my father was” 
53. & phyſician adviſed his patient that had ſore eyes, that he ſhould abſtain 
from wine; but the patient ſaid, © I think rather, Sir, from wine and water 
« for I have often marked it in blue eyes, and I have ſeen water come forth, dar 
never wine.“ 
54: A debauched ſeaman being brought before a juſtice of the peace upon the 
account of ſwearing, was by the juſtice commanded to depoſite his fine in that 
behalf provided, which was two ſhillings ; he thereupon plucking out of his 
pocket a half crown, aſked the juſtice what was the rate he was to pay for curſing, 
the juſtice told him, ſix- pence: quoth he, Then a POX take you all for a com. 
« pany of knaves and fools, and there's half a crown for you, I will never ſtand 
« changing of money.” | 
55. Auguſtus Cæſar was invited to ſupper by one of his old friends, that had 
converſed with him in his leſs fortunes, and had but ordinary entertainment; 
whereupon at his going away, he ſaid, I did not know that you and I were 
“ fo familiar,” | | | 
56. Agathocles, after he had taken 1 the men whereof, during the 
| the villainy that might be, fold the 
Syracuſans for ſlaves, and ſaid; Now if you uſe ſuch words of me, I will tell 
« your maſters of 4 
7. Dionyſius the elder, when he ſaw his ſon in many things very inordinate, 
laid to him, Did you ever know me do ſuch things ?” His fon. anſwered, 
« No, but you had not a t to your father.” The father replied, « No, 
“ nor you, if you take theſe courſes, will have a tyrant to your fon,” 
58. Calliſthenes the philoſopher, that followed Alexander's court, and hated 
the king, being aſked by one, how one ſhould become the famouſeſt man in the 
world, anſwered, © By taking away him that is.” 
59. Ageſilaus, when one told him there was one did excellently counterfeit a 
9 and would have had him hear him, ſaid;, Why I have heard the 
„ nightingale herſelf.” | | 
60. A great nobleman, upon the complaint of a ſcrvant of his, laid a citizen 
by the heels, thinking to bend him to his ſervant's defire ; but the fellow being 
ſtubborn, the ſervant came to his lord, and told him, © Your lordſhip, I know, 
e hath gone as far as well you may, but it works not; for yonder fellow is more 
1 than before. Said my lord, Let's forget him a while, and then he 
ill remember himſelf.” 7732 Ef 
61. One came to a cardinal in Rome, and told him, that he had brought his 
lordſhip a dainty white palfry, but he fell lame by the way. Saith the cardinal 
to him, Il tell thee what thou ſhalt do; go to ſuch a cardinal, and ſuch a 
*© cardinal,” naming him half a dozen ar 1 4: and tell them as much; and 
« ſo whereas by thy horſe, if he had been ſound, thou couldeſt have pleaſed but 
one, with thy lame horſe thou mayeſt pleaſe half a dozen.” 
62. A witty rogue coming into a lace-ſhop, ſaid, he had occaſion for ſome 
lace; choice whereof being ſhewed him, he at laſt pitched upon one pattern, and 
aſked them, how much they would have for ſo much as would reach from ear 
to ear, for ſo much he had occaſion for. They told him, for ſo much: ſo ſome 
few words paſſing between them, he at laſt agreed, and told down his money 
for it, and began to meaſure on his own head, thus ſaying ; One ear is here, 
e and the other is nailed to the pillory in Briſtol, and I fear you have not ſo 
e much of this lace by you at preſent as will perfect my bargain : therefore this 


63. Iphicrates the Athenian, in a treaty that he had with the Lacedzmonians 
for peace, in which queſtion was about ſecurity for obſerving the ſame, ſaid; 
The Athenians would not accept of any ſecurity, except the Lacedzmonians 
did yield up unto them thoſe things, whereby it might be manifeſt, that they 
* could not hurt them if they would.” | 25 
3 5 N 64. Euripides 


* 
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ow Euripides would ſay of perſons that were beautiful, and yet in ſoine 
years, In faireſt bodies not only the ſpring is pleaſant, but alſo the autumn.” - 
65. There was à captain ſent to an exploit by his general with forces that 
were not likely to atchieve the enterprize; the captain ſaid to him, Sir, ans 
« -Hoint but half ſo many. Why,” faith the general? The captain anſwered ; 
T Becauſe it is better fewer die than more.“ 6 
66. There was a harbinger who had lodged a gentleman in a very ill room; 


« You will take pleaſure in it when you are out of it.“ 


chat if it were begun not upon particular ends it would laſt; _ THEE 
68, A woman being ſuſpeCted by her huſband for diſhoneſty; and being by 
him at laſt preſſed very hard about it, made him quick anſwer with many pro- 
teſtations, © that ſhe knew no mote of what he ſaid than the man in the moon.” 
Now the captain of the ſhip called the Moon; was the very man ſhe ſo much 
loved. | 1 
69. Demoſthenes when he fled from the battle, and that it was reproached to 
him, faid, © that he that flies might fight again.“ f(t 

70. Gonſalvo would ſay, The honour of a ſoldier -ought to be of a * 
eb; meaning, that it ſhould not be ſo fine and curious, that every little di 
grace ſhould catch and ſtick in it. # SLY * 

71. An apprentice of London being brought before the chamberlain by his 
maſter for the ſin of incontinency, even with his own miſtreſs, the chamberlain 
thereupon gave him many chriſtian exhortations ; and at laſt he mentioned and 
preſſed the chaſtity of Joleph, when his miſtreſs tempted him with the like crime 
of incontinency. Ay, Sir,” ſaid the apprentice ; *butif Joſeph's miſtreſs had been 
« as handſome as mine is, he could not have forborn.” _ _ 
72, Bias gave in precept, Love as if you ſhould hereafter hate; and hate as 
« if you ſhould hereafter love. 1 err £ 

73. Cineas was an excellent orator and ſtateſman, and principal friend and 
counſellor to Pyrrhus ; and falling in inward talk with him, and diſcerning the 
king's endleſs ambition; Pyrrhus opened himſelf unto him, that he intended 
firſt'a war upon Italy, and hoped to atchieve it: Cineas aſked him, Sir, what 
« will you do ther Then (faith he) we will attempt Sicily.” Cineas faid; 
« Well Sir, what then?“ Said Pyrrhus, If the Gods favour us, we may 
conquer Africa and Carthage: Whatthen, Sir,” ſaith Cineas ? © Nay then, 
faith Pyrrhus, we may take our reſt, and facrifice and feaſt every day, and 
make merry with our Blende. Alas, Sir, ſaid Cineas, may we not do ſo 
* now without all this ado ?” | "1 | 
74. Lamia the courtezan had all power with: Demetrius king of Macedon, 
and by her inſtigations he did many unjuſt and cruel acts; .whereupon Lyſi- 
3 ſaid, “that it was the farſt time that ever he knew a whore play in a 
40 trag * 3 | | 
75. "One of the Romans ſaid to his friend, What think you of one who 
* was taken in the act and manner of adultery ?” The other anſwered, © Marry, 
* I think he was flow at diſpatch.” > 1 | 

79. Epaminondas, when his great friend and collegue in war was ſuitor to 
him to pardon an offender, denied him; afterwards, when a concubine of his 
made the fame ſuit, he granted it to her; which when Pelopidas ſeemed to take 


ages of worth.” | = 

77. Thales being aſked when a man fhould marry, ſaid; . Young men not 
«yet, old men not at all” | | 
78. A company of ſcholars going together to catch conies, carried one ſcholar 
with them, ahi had not much more wit than he was born with; and to him 
they gave in charge, that if he ſaw any, he ſhould be filent, for fear of ſcaring 
of them. But he no ſooner eſpied a company of rabbits, before the reſt, but he 


**comes ;” which he had no ſooner ſaid, but the conies ran to their burrows : 
Vor. I. 6 A | and 


who expoſtulated with him ſomewhat rudely; but the harbinger cateleſly ſaid; 
67. There is a Spaniſh adage, © Love without end hath ho end * meaning; | 


unkindly, he faid ; © Such ſuits are to be granted to whores, but not to perſon- 


cryed aloud, Ecce multi cuniculi, which in Engliſh ſignifies, © Behold many 


488 


„ that held down their heads like bulruſhes, were like the little images that they 


that ſhould hinder him from coming out of any door in the houſe,” 


blunt ftoical nature: he came one day to the queen, and the queen happens! | 
t un- 


up the church, but are but puppets. 
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kad be in dhecked:by :them Far it, anſwered, « Who the devil would have 
« thought-that the rabbits underſtood Latin?” i 5538 _ 

49. A Weldhman being at a ſeſſtons-houſe, and ſeeing the priſoners hald up 
bands at che har, gelatet 40 ſome af his acquaintance there, that the judges 
«wore good fortune-tellers; for if they did but look upon their hands, they 
« could certainly tell whether they ſhould live or die. as | 
80. Solon compared the people uoto the fea, and orators and counſellors to 
e rriotis; ſor that the ſea ould be calm and quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. 

81. Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos to be the wiſeſt man 
of Grcoce, which he would put from bimſelf 1 . » AAYINg, «there would 
«© he nothing in him to voriſy the. oracle, except this 3 that Was not Wile, and 
« 'knew it; and athers were not wile, and knew it not.” 

82. Socratas, when there was ſbewed him the book of Heraclitus the obſoure, 
and was aſked this opinion of it, anſwered ; “ Thoſe things which I underſtood 
* ,were excellent, I umagine Jo were thoſe I underſtood not; but they require 
©« a diver of Delos.” | 
- 83. Bion aſked an envious man that was very ſad,. what harm had befallen 
« unto him, or what good had befallen wnto another man.” 

84. Stilpo 3 when the people flocked about him, and that one 
faid to him, The people come wondering about you as if it were to ſee ſome 
« ſtrange beaſt ? No (faith he) it is to fee a man which Diqgenes fought with 
his lanthorn at noon-day.” I 

Vs. A man being very gealous af his wife, inſomuch that which way ſoever 
the went, he would be prying at her heels; and ſhe being ſo grieved theres, 
in plain terms told him, “chat i he did not for the future leave off his pro- 
« ceedings in that nature, the would graft ſuch a pair of horns upon his head, 


. $6. A citizen of London paſſing the ſtreets very baftily, came at laſt where 
ſome ſtop was made by carts ; and ſome gentlemen talking together, who knew 
him, * in ſome paſſion that he cauld not ſuddenly pals, one of them 
in this wiſe Spoke yato him; that others had paſſed by, and there was room 
enough, only they could not tell whether their horns were ſo wide as his. 
By. A'tinker paſſing Qheapſide with his uſual tone, Have you any work 
« for a tiaker?” an apprentice ſtanding at a door oppoſite to a pillory there 
ſet up, called the tinker, wath an intent to put a jeſt upon him, and told him, 
* that he ſhould do very well if he would ſtop thoſe two holes in the pillory;” 
to which the tinker anſwered, * that if he would but put in his head and ears 
* a while in that pillory, he would beſtow both braſs and nails upon him to 
“hold him in, and give him his labour into the bargain.” 
_ 88.” A young maid having married an old man, was obſerved on the day of 
marriage to be fomewhat moody, as if ſhe had eaten a diſh of chums, which 
one er bridemen obſerving, bid her be cheary ; and told her moreover, that 
an old horſe would hold out as long, and as well as a young one, in travel.” 
To which the anſwered, ſtroking down her belly with her hand, But not in 
* this road, Sir.” f | I | 

89. There was in Oxford a cowardly fellow that was a very good archer; 
he was abufed grofly by another, and moaned himſelf to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
then a ſcholar, and aſked his advice, what he ſhould do to repair the wrong 
had been offered him ; Raleigh anſwered, & Why, challenge him at a match 


of ſhooting.” 
queen Elizabeth, but 


go. Whitehead, a graye divine, was much cſteemed by 
not preferred, becauſe he was againſt the government of biſhops; he was of 2 


to ſay to him, I like thee the better, Whitehead, becauſe thou liveſt u 
tt. —_— He anfwered, « In troth, madam, I like you the worſe for the 
45 ſame cau * F | 


91. Doctor Laud faid, that ſome hypocrites, and ſeeming mortified men, 
* place in che very bowing of the vaults of churches, that look as if they held 


92. A 
3 
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- yz; A nöblema of this mation, famouſly known for his tmatl tricks, on d 
time having taken!phyſick, which he perceiving that it began well to work, call- 
ed up his man to go for a chirurgeon preſently, and to bring his inſtruments 
bitch him. The chirurgeon comes in all ſpeediʒ to whom my lord related, that 
he found himſelf much addicted to women, and therefore it was his will, that 
the cauſe of it might be taken away, and therefore commanded -him forthwith 
to prepare this \inſtruments Ry for to geld him: ſo the chirurgeon forthwith 
prepares accordingly, and my ord told him that he would not ſee it done, und 
therefore that he mould do His work the back way: iv, both parties being con- 
tentell, my lord makes ready, and holds up his -; and when he perceives the 
chirurgeon very near him, he lets fly full in his face; which made the chirurgeon 
ſtap back, but coming preſently on again; “ Hold, hold, faith my lord, 1 will 
better vonfidter of it, for I ſer the tTotentive faculty is very weak at the ap- 
«- proach of fuch ikeen inſtnuments .. | 
93. There was a curſed pupe that his maſter whipt naked, and when he had 
been whipt, would not put on his oloaths: and when his maſter bad him, faid, 
% Take them you, for are the hangman's fees.“ 

94. There was a lady of the weſt country, that gave great entertainment at 
her honſe to moſt of the galant pentlemen thoreabouts, and amongſt others Sir 
Walter Raleigh was ont. This lady, though otherwiſe a ſtately dame, wes 
n notable good houſbwaife ; and in the morning betimes the called to one of her 
maids that looked to dhe ſwine, and xſkell, * Are the pigs ferved ?” Sir Walter 
Raleigh's chamber was faſt by the fadys, 'fo as he heard her: a little before 
dinner; the lady came down in great Nate into the great chamber, which was 
full of gentletmen; and as foon as Sr Walter Raleigh ſet eye upon her, Ma- 
« dam, faith he, are the pigs ferved ? The lady anſwered, © You know 
< beſt whether youthave had your breakfaſt.” 1 
ß. There were fiſhermen draviing the river at Chetſey : Mr. Bacon came 
thither by chanceiin the afternoon, and offered to buy their draught : they wee 
willing. He aſked them what they would take They afked Thirty ſhillings, 
Mr. Bacon offered them ten. They refaſed it. Why then, ſaich Mr. Bacon, 
1 will be only u looker on. They drew, and nothing. Saith Mr. Ba- 
con, Are not you mad fellows now, that might have had an angel in your purſe, 
to have made merry withal, and to have warmed you throughly, and now you 
_—_ home with nothing. Ay but, faith the fillermen, we had hope then 
to make a better gain of it. Saith Mr. Bacon, Well, my maſter, then 1will 
tell you, hope is a good breakfaſt, but it is a bad ſupper.” Tr 
906. A lady walking with Mr. Bacon in Gray's Inn walks, aſked him, Whofe 
that piece of ground lying next under the walls was? He anſwered, Theite. 
Then the aſked him, If thoſe fields beyond the walks were theirs too? He 


anſwered, « Yes, Madam, thoſe ate ours, as you are ours, to look on, and nb 
„more.“ | 


97. His lordſhip, when he was newly made lord Keeper, was in Gray's Inh 
walks with Sir Walter Raleigh; one came and told him, that the earl of Exeter 
was above. He continued oocaſion ſtill walking a good while. At laſt 
when he came ap, my lord of Exeter met him, and ſaid; My lord, 1 have made 
a great venture, to come up ſo higk ſtairs, being a gouty man. His lordſhip 
anſwered ; Pardon me, my lord, I have made the greateſt venture of all; fot 
I have ventured upon your patience.” | 
98. When Sir Francis Bacon was made the king's attorney, Sir Edward Coke 
Vas put up from being lord Chief Juſtice of the common pleas, to be lord Chief 
Juſtice of the king's bench ; which is a place of greater honour, but of lels pro- 
ht; and withal was made ptivy counſellor. After a few days, the lord Coke 
meeting with the king's attorney, {aid unto him; Mr. Attorney, this is all your 
doing : It is you that have made this ſtir. Mr. Attorney anſwered ; << Ah! my 
* lord, your lordſhip all this while hath grown in breadth ; you muſt needs 
now grow in heighth, or elſe you would be a monſter. | | 
99. One day queen Elizabeth told Mr. Bacon, that my lord of Eſſex, after 
great proteſtation of penitence and affection, fell in the end. but upon the uit 


of 
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of renewing of his farm of ſweet wines. He anſwered Tread that in nature. 
« there be two kinds of motions or appetites in ſympathy ; the one as of iron 
« to the adamant, for perfection che other as of the vine to the ſtake, for ſaſten.. 
« tation; that her majeſty was the one, and his ſuit the other,” f 

100. Mr. Bacon, after he had been vehement in parliament againſt depopu- 
lation and incloſures; and that ſoon after the queen told in, that ſhe had refer. 
red the hearing of Mr. Mills's cauſe, to certain counſellors and judges; and 
aſked him how he liked of it? anſwered ; © Oh, madam ! my mind is known; 
« am againſt all incloſures, and ef wy againſt incloſed juſtice,” | 

101. When Sir Nicholas Bacon the lord Keeper lived, every room in Gorham. 
bury was ſerved with 4 pipe of water from the ponds, diſtant about a mile off, 
In the life-time of Mr. Anthony Bacon, the water ceaſed. After whoſe death, 
his lordſhip coming to the inheritance, could not recover the water without in- 
finite charge: when he was lord chancellor, he built Verulam houſe, cloſe by 
the pond-yard, for a place of privacy when he was called upon to diſpatch any 
urgent buſineſs. And being aſked, why he built that houſe there ; his lordſhip 
anſwered, © that ſince he could not carry the water to his houſe, he would carry 
« his houſe to the water.“ | | 
102. When my lord preſident of the council came firſt to be lord treaſurer, 
he complained to my lord chancellor of the troubleſomneſs of the place, for that 
the exchequer was 10 empty; the lord chancellor anſwered ; My lord, be of 
e good cheer, for now you ſhall ſee the bottom of your buſineſs at the firſt,” | 

103: When his lordſhip was newly advanced to the great ſeal," Gondomar 
came to viſit hm. My lord faid ; that he was to thank God and the king for 
that honour z but yet, ſo he might be rid of the burden, he could very willingly 
forbear the honour : and that he formerly had a defire, and the ſame continued 
with him ſtill, to lead a private life. Gondomar anſwered, that he would tell 
him a tale 'of an old rat, that would needs leave the world, and acquainted the 
young rats, that he would retire into his hole, and ſpend: his days folitarily 
and would enjoy no more comfort: and commanded them upon his high diſ- 
pleaſure, not to offer to come in unto him. They forbore two or three days; 
at laſt, one that was more hardy than the reſt, incited ſome of his fellows to go 
in with him, and he would venture to ſee how his father did: for he might be 
dead. They went in, and found the old rat fitting in the midſt of a rich Par- 
meſan cheeſe. So he applied the fable after his witty manner. 

104. Rabelais tells a AF of one that was very fortunate in compounding dif- 
ferences. His ſon undertook the ſaid courſe, but could never compound any. 
Whereupon he came to his father, and aſked him ; what art he had to reconcile 
differences? He anſwered ; he had no other but this; to watch when the 
« two parties were much wearied, and their hearts were too great to ſeek re- 
*© concilement at one another's hands; then to be a means betwixt them, and 
upon no other terms.” After which the ſon went home, and proſpered in 
the ſame undertakings. | IEF 

105. Alonſo Cartilio was informed by his ſteward of the greatneſs of his ex- 
pence, being ſuch as he could not hold out therewith. The biſhop aſked him, 
wherein it chiefly aroſe ? His ſteward told him, in the multitude of his ſervants, 
The biſhop bad him to make him a note of thoſe that were neceſſary, and 
thoſe that. might be ſpared. Which he did. And the biſhop taking occaſion 
to read it before moſt of his ſervants, ſaid to his ſteward ; . Well, let theſe re- 
*« main becauſe I have need of them; and theſe other alſo becauſe they have 
need of me.” | 

106. Mr. Marbury the preacher would fay, © that God was fain to do with 
« wicked men, as men do with friſking jades in a paſture, that cannot take 
them up, till they get them at a gate. So wicked men will not be taken up 
* till the hour of death.” | 75 

107. Pope Sixtus the fifth, who was a very poor man's ſon, and his father's 
houſe ill thatched, ſo that the ſun came in, in many places, would ſport with 
his ignobility, and ſay; © that he was nato di caſa illuſtre, ſon of an illuſtrious 


„ houſe. 
108. When 
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108. When the king of Spain conquered Portugal, he gave ſpecial charge to 
his lieutenant, that the ſoldiers ſhould not ſpoil, left he ſhould alienate the hearts 
of the people: the army alſo ſuffered much ſcarcity of victual. Whereupon 
the Spaniſh ſoldiers would afterwards ſay; „that they had won the king a 
« kingdom on earth, as the kingdom of heaven uſed to be won; by faſting 
« and abſtaining from that which is another man's,” 

109. They feigned a tale of Sixtus Quintus, whom they called Size- ace, that 
after his death he went to hell, and the porter of hell ſaid to him; You have 
ſome reaſon to offer yourſelf to this place, becauſe you were a wicked man; but 
yet, becauſe you were a pope, I have order not to receive you: you have a place 
of your own, Purgatory you may go thither. So he went away, and ſought 
about a great w ile for purgatory, and could find no ſuch place. 'Upon that he 
took heart, and went to heaven and knocked ; and St. Peter aſked, who was 
there? He ſaid, Sixtus pope. Whereunto St. Peter ſaid, Why do you knock? 
you have the keys. Sixtus anſwered, * It is true, but it is fo long ſince they 
de were given, as I doubt the wards of the lock be altered.“ | 

110. Charles king of Sweden, a great enemy of the Jeſuits, when he took 
any of their colleges, he would hang the old Jeſuits, and put the young to his 
mines, ſaying; * that ſince they wrought ſo hard above ground, he would try 
« how they could work under ground,” | 

111. In chancery, at one time when the counſel of the parties ſet forth the 
boundaries of the land in queſtion, by the plot; and the counſel of one part 
faid, We lie on this fide, my lord ; and the counſel of the other part faid, And 
we lie on this fide: the lord chancellor Hatton ſtood up and faid ; „If you lye 
« on both ſides, whom will youſhave me to believe ?” | 

112. Sir Edward Coke was wont to ſay, when a great man came to dinner 
to him, and gave him no knowledge of his coming; * Sir, ſince you ſent me 
« no word of your coming, you muſt dine with me; but if I had known of it 
« jn due time, I would have dined with you.” 

113. Pope Julius the third, when he was made pope, gave his hat unto a 
youth, a favourite of his, with great ſcandal. Whereupon, at one time, a car- 
dinal that might be free with him, ſaid modeſtly to him; What did your holineſs 
ſee in that young man, to make him cardinal? Julius anſwered, © What did 
you ſee in me to make me pope ?” | "WE 

114. The fame Julius, upon like occaſion of ſpeech, Why he ſhould bear ſo 
great affection to the ſame young man? would ſay; © that he found by aſtro- 
« logy, that it was the youth's deſtiny to be a great prelate ; which was impoſ- 
« ſible except himſelf were pope. And therefor 
* driver on of his own fortune.” | 


I15, Sir Thomas More had only daughters at the firſt, and his wife did ever 

pray for a boy. At laſt ſhe had a boy ; which being come to man's eſtate, proved 

ut ſimple. Sir Thomas ſaid to his wife, © Thou prayedſt fo long for a boy, that 
« he will be a boy as long as he lives.” 

116. Sir Fulk Grevil, afterwards lord Brook, in parliament, when the houſe 
of commons, in a great buſineſs, ſtood much upon precedents, faid unto them; 
Why do you ſtand ſo much upon precedents? The times hereafter will be 
good or bad. If good, precedents will do no harm; if bad, power will make 
* a way where it finds none.“ | 3 

117. Sir Thomas More, on the day that he was beheaded, had a barber ſent 
to him, becauſe his hair Was long; which was thought would make him more 
commiſerated with the people. The barber came to him, and aſked him, Whe- 
ther he would be pleaſed to be trimmed? In good faith, honeſt fellow (faith 
Sir Thomas) the king and I have a ſuit for my head; and till the title be cleared, 
«I will do no coſt upon it.” W 

I 18, Stephen Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, a great champion of the popiſh 
bon, was wont to ſay of the proteſtants who ground upon the Scripture 
that Boy were like poſts, that bring truth in their letters, and lyes in their 
cc mou "_ ' | 8 
119. The former Sir Thomas More had ſent him by a ſuitor in chancery, two 
Vor. I. | 6 B ſilver 


ore that he did raiſe him, as the 
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ſilver flagons. When they were preſented by the gentleman's ſervant, he fad 
to one of his men, © Have him to the cellar, and let him have of my beſt wine: 
and, turning to the ſervant, ſaid ; © Tell thy maſter, if he like it, let him nor 
10 ſpare it,” | | | 3% 3 | | 

120. Michael Angelo the famous painter, painting in the pope's chapel. the 
portraiture of hell and damned ſouls, made one of the damned fouls ſo like 3 
cardinal that was his enemy, as every body at firſt ſight knew it. Whcreupon 
the cardinal complained to pope Clement, humbly praying it might be defaceg 
The ſaid to him; Why, you know very well, I have power to deliver 
hed” — * of purgatory, but not out of hell.” Oy non 5 

121. There was an agent here for the Dutch, called Carroon ; and when he 
uſed to move the queen for farther ſuccours, and more men, my lord Henry 
Howard would fay ; * that he agreed well with the name of Charon, ferryman 
&« of hell; for he came ſtill for more men, to increaſe ragnum umbrarum? 

122. They were wont to call referring to the maſters in chancery, * commit. 
ting. My lord keeper Egerton, when he was maſter of the rolls, was wont to 
aſk, „what the cauſe had done that it ſhould be committed.” | ob a 
123. They feigned a tale, principally againſt doctors reports in the chancery, 
that Sir Nicolas Bacon, when he came to heaven gate, was oppoſed, touching an 
unjuſt decree which had been made in the chancery. Sir Nicolas defired to ſee 
the order, whereupon the decree was drawn up; and finding it to begin Veneris, 
etc. Why (faith he) I was then fitting in the ſtar-chamber ; this concerns the 
* maſter of the rolls, let him anſwer it.“ Soon after came the maſter of the 
rolls, Cordal, who died indeed a ſmall time after Sir Nicolas Bacon; and he was 
likewiſe ſtayed upon it: and looking into the order, he found, that upon the 
reading of a certificate of Doctor Gibſon, it was ordered that his report ſhould 
be decreed. And ſo he put it upon Dr. Gibſon, and there it tuck. 

124. Sir Nicolas Bacon, when a certain nimble-yitted counſellor at the bar, 
who was forward to ſpeak, did interrupt him often, ſaid unto him; © There's 
« a great difference betwixt you and me: à pain to me to ſpeak, and a pain to 
you to hold your peace.” 1 

125. The ſame Sir Nicolas Bacon, upon bills exhibited to diſcover where lands 

lay, upon proof that they had a certain quantity of land, but could not et it 
forth, was wont to ſay; © And if you cannot find your land in the country, how 
* will you have me find it in the chancery ?” 
126. Mr. Howland, in conference with a young ſtudent, arguing a caſe, haps 
pened to ſay, I would aſk you but this queſtion. The ſtudent preſently inter- 
rupted him, to give him an anſwer. Whereunto Mr. Howland gravely faid; 
© Nay, though I aſk you a queſtion, yet I did not mean you ſhould anſwer me, 
I mean to anſwer myſelf.” ' ors | | 

127. Pope Adrian the fixth was talking with the duke of Seſa, that Paſquil 
gaye great ſcandal, and that he would have him thrown into the river: but Sela 
anſwered ; Do it not, holy father, for then he will turn frog; and whereas 
*© now he chants but by day, he will then chant both by day and by night.” 

128. There was a gentleman in Italy that wrote to a great Biene of his, whom 
the pope had newly advanced to be cardinal; that he was very glad of his ad- 
vancement, for the cardinal's own ſake; but he was ſorry that himſelf had loſt 
a good friend. | 

129. There was a king of Hungary took a biſhop, in battle, and kept him 
priſoner : whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for that he had broken 
the privilege of holy church, and taken his ſon. The king ſent an W 
to him, and ſent withal the armour wherein the biſhop was taken, and this only 
in 1 0 ; Vide num haec fit veſtis filii tui: Know now whether this he th 

é {on's coat.“ | | | 
130. Sir Amyas Pawlet, when he ſaw too much haſte made in any matter, 
was wont to ſay; © Stay a while, that we may make an end the fooner.” 
131. A maſter of the requeſts to queen Elizabeth had divers times moved for 
audience, and been put off, At laſt he came to the queen in a progreſs, and 
had on a new pair of boots. The queen, who loved not the ſmell o * 
. ther, 


p 
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ther, faid to him; . Fye, floven, thy new boots ſtink. Madam, faid he, 
« it is not my new boots that ſtink; but it is the ſtale bills that I have kept 
« {© long.” 

132. At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer gave for his queſtion, 
that an ariſtocraſy was better than a monarchy. The replyer, who was a diſſo- 
lute man, did tax him that being 2 bred man, he would give a queſtion 
of ſtate. The anſwerer ſaid, that the be er did much wrong the privilege of 
{cholars, who would be much ſtraitned if they ſhould give queſtions of nothing, 
but ſuch things wherein they are practiſed : and added, We have heard your= 
« ſelf diſpute of virtue, which no man will ſay you put much in practice. 

7 133. Queen Iſabella of Spain uſed to ſay, Whoſoever hath a good preſence; 
« and a good faſhion, carries continual letters of recommendation.” 

196 Alonſo of Aragon was wont to ſay in commendation of age, * that a 

ec appeared to be beſt in four things : old wood beſt to burn ; old wine to drink; 
« old friends to truſt ; and old authors to read.” 

135. It was ſaid of Auguſtus, and. afterward the like was ſaid of Septimius 
Severus; both which did infinite miſchief in their beginnings, and infinite good 
toward their ends; © that they ſhould either have never been born or never died.” 

136. Conſtantine the Great, in a kind of envy, himſelf being a great builder, 
as Trajan likewiſe was, would call Trajan Parietaria, wall-flower, becauſe his 
name was upon ſo many walls. | Eh 
137. Alonſo of Aragon was wont to ſay of himſelf, © that he was a great 
« necromancer, for that he uſed to aſk counſel of the dead ;” meaning of books. 
138. Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, fold all the rich veſſels 
and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor with bread ; and ſaid, * there 
« was no reaſon that the dead temples of God ſhould be ſumptuouſly furniſhed, 
« and the living temples ſuffer . * 

139. Many men, eſpecially ſuch as affect gravity, have a manner after other 
mens ſpeech to ſhake their heads. A great officer of this land would fay, © it 
vas as men ſhake a bottle, to ſee if there were any wit in their heads or no? 
140. After a great 13 there came to the camp of Conſalvo the fp captain, 
a gentleman, proudly horſed and armed. Diego de Mendoza afked the great 
captain, who is this? Who anſwered; It is faint Ermin, who never appears 
t but after the ſtorm,” _ | 2 
141. There was one that died greatly in debt: when it was reported in fome 
company, where divers of his creditors caſually were, that he was dead, one 
began to ſay; Well, if he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats 
of mine with him into the other world; and another faid, And two hundred 
of mine : and a third ſpake of great ſums of his. Whereupon one that was 

amongſt them ſaid z © I perceive now, that though a man cannot carry any of 


his own with him into the next world, yet he may carry away that which is 
% another man's.” 


often given the chaſe to Diego Centeno, a principal commander of the empe- 
ror's party: he was afterwards taken by the emperor's lieutenant Gaſca, and com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of Diego Centeno, who uſed him with all poſſible cour- 
| tely; inſomuch as Carvajal aſked him; I pray, fir, who are you that uſe my 

with this courteſy ? Ceriteno ſaid, Do not you know Diego Centeno ? Carvaj 
8 Truly, fir, I have been fo uſed to fee your back, as I knew not 
cc your 8 e.“ 6 
143. There was a merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
houthold-ſtuff were ſet forth to ſale. A ſtranger would needs buy a pilfow there, 
faying ; * This pillow ſure is good to fleep upon, ſince he eould fleep that owed 
* ſo many debts,” - | 

144. A lover met his.lady in a cloſe chair, ſhe thinking to have gone unknown, 
he came and ſpake to her: ſhe aſked him, How did you know me? He faid, 
* Becauſe my wounds bleed afreſn; alluding to the common tradition that 


de wounds of a body flain will bleed afreſh upon the approach of the mur 
cr, | | C : | [ 


145. A 


142. Francis Carvajal, that was the great captain of the rebels of Peru, bad 


and 
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145. A gentleman brought muſick to his lady's window. She hated him and 
had warned him often away: and when he would not deſiſt, ſhe threw ſtones at 
him: whereupon a gentleman ſaid unto him that was in his company; „ What 
« greater honour can you have to your muſick, than that ſtones come about 500 
« as they did to Orpheus? * 

146. Coranus the Spaniard, at a table at dinner, fell into an extolling his on 

Ofer 
amongſt men a better father. Sir Henry Savil fail, © What not Abraham 7" 
Now Coranus was doubted to deſcend of a race of Jews. 
147. Breſquet, jeſter to Francis the firſt of France, did keep a calendar of 
fools, wherewith he did uſe to make the king ſport ; telling him ever the 
why he put any one into his calendar. When Charles the fifth, emperor, upon 
confidence of the noble nature of Francis, paſſed through France, for the ap- 
peaſing of the rebellion of Gaunt, Breſquet put him into his calendar. The king 
aſked him the cauſe. He anſwered ; © Becauſe you having ſuffered at the hands 
« of Charles the greateſt bitterneſs that ever prince did from another, neverthe. 
&« leſs he would truſt his perſon into your hands. Why, Ereſquet,“ faid the 
king, © what wilt thou ſay, if thou ſeeſt him pals back in as 


great ſafety, as if 
e he marched through the midſt of Spain?“ Saith Breſquet; Why then ! 


« will put him out, and put in you.” 
148. Archbiſhop Grindall was wont to fay ; © that the phyſicians here in 
England were not good at the cure of particular diſeaſes; but had only the 


reaſon, 


power of the church, to bind and looſe.” 


149. Coſmus duke of Florence was wont to ſay of perfidious friends, „ that 


we read, that we ought to forgive our enemies; but we do not read that we 
* ought our friends. 


* 150. A papiſt being oppoſed by a proteſtant, that they had no Scripture for 
images, anſwered, © Yes; for you read that the people laid their fick in the 
te ſtreets, that the ſhadow of faint Peter might come upon them; and that a 


© ſhadow was an image, and the obſcureſt of all images.” 


151. Sir Edward Dyer, a grave and wiſe gentleman, did much believe in 
Kelley the alchemiſt, that he did indeed the work, and did make gold; inſomuch 


that he went into Germany, where Kelley then was, to inform himſelf fully 


thereof. After his return, he dined with my lord of · Canterbury; wheie at that 
time was at the table Dr. Brown the phyſician. They fell in talk of Kelley, 
Sir Edward Dyer, turning to the archbiſhop, ſaid; I do aſſure your grace, that 
that I ſhall tell you is truth; I am an eye-witneſs thereof; and if I had not 
ſeen it, I ſhould not have believed it. I faw Mr. Kelley put of the baſe metal 
into the crucible ; and after it was ſet a little upon the fire, and a very ſnull 
quantity of the medicine put in, and ſtirred with a ſtick of wood, it came forth 
in great proportion, re gold; to the touch, to the hammer, and to the teſt. 
My lord archbiſhop ſaid; You had need take heed what you ſay, Sir Edward 
Dyer, for here is an infidel at the board. Sir Edward D 


yer ſaid again pleaſantly; 
J ſhould have looked for an infidel ſooner in any place than at your grace“ 


table. What ſay you, Dr. Brown,” ſaid the archbiſhop ? Di. Brown an- 
ſwered, after his blunt and huddling manner; “ The gentleman hath ſpoken 
« enough for me. Why,” faith the archbiſhop, .< what hath he ſaid 7” 
« Marry,” faith Dr. Brown, © he ſaid, he would not have believed it, except 
* he had ſeen it; and no more will I.“ | 88 | 

152. Doctor Johnſon ſaid, that in ſickneſs there were three things that were 
material; the phyſician, the diſeaſe, and the patient: and if any two of theſe 
joined, then they get the victory; for, Ne Hercules quidem contra duos, If the 
phyſician. and the patient join, then down goes the diſeaſe ; for then the patient 
recovers : if the phyſician and the diſeaſe join, that is a ſtrong diſeaſe ; and. the 
1 miſtaking the cure, then down goes the patient: if the patient and the 
diſeaſe join, then down goes the phyſician ; for he is diſcreditet. 
153. Mr, Bettenham faid ; that virtuous men were like ſome herbs 
that give not out their-ſweet ſmell; till they be broken or cruſhed. | 

154. There was a painter became a phyfician ; whereupon one ſaid * 

| « You 


and ſpices, 
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« You have done well; for before the faults of your work were ſeen; but now 
« they are unſeen. | | | 
155. There was a gentleman that came to the Tilt all in orange-tawny, and 
ran very ill. The next day he came again all in green, and ran worſe. There 
was one of the lookers on aſked another; * What is the reaſon that this gentleman 
« changeth his colours? The other anſwered, *< Sure, becauſe it may be re- 
« ported, that the gentleman in the green ran worſe than the gentleman in the 
« grange-tawny. | 
wg Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did ſhave his beard, whereas 
his predeceſſors wore it long. One of his baſhaws aſked him, Why he altered 
the cuſtom. of his predeceſſors? He anſwered, © Becauſe you baſhaws may not 
e lead me by the beard, as you did them.“ | 
157. Encas Sylvius, that was pope Pius Secundus, was wont to ſay; That the 
ſormer popes did wiſely to ſet the lawyers a work to debate, whether the dona- 
tion of Conſtantine the Great to Sylveſter, of St. Peter's patrimony, were good 
or valid in law or no? the better to ſkip over the matter in fact, whether there 
was ever any ſuch thing at all or no. | 

158. The lord biſhop Andrews was aſked at the firſt coming over of the 
archbiſhop of Spalato, whether he were a proteſtant or no? He anſwered; © Truly 
« know not; but I think he is a deteſtant ;” that was, of moſt of the opinions 
of Rome. | | | 7 
159. It was ſaid amongſt ſome of the grave prelates of the council of 
Trent, in which the ſchool-divines bare the ſway ; that the ſchool-men were like 
the aſtronomers, who to fave the phænomena, framed to their conceit eccen- 


were: ſo they, to fave the practice of the church, had deviſed a great number of 
ſtrange poſitions. | 
160. Eneas Sylvius would ſay, that the Chriſtian faith and law, though it 
had not been confirmed by miracles, yet was worthy to be received for the 
honeſty thereof. 

161. Mr. Bacon would ſay, that it was in his buſineſs, as it is frequently in 
the ways: that the next way is commonly the fouleſt ; and that if a man will go 
the faireſt way, he muſt go ſomewhat about. 


muck ; when it lay in a heap it gave but a ſtench and ill odour ; but when it 
was ſpread upon the ground, then it was cauſe of much fruit. 

163. Cicero married his daughter to Dolabella, that held Cæſar's party: Pom- 
pey had married Julia, that was Cæſar's daughter. After, when Cæſar and Pom- 
pey took arms one againſt the other, and Pompey had paſſed the ſeas, and Czfar 
poſſeſſed Italy, Cicero ſtayed ſomewhat Jong in Italy, but at laſt failed over to join 
with Pompey ; who when he came to him, Pompey ſaid, You are welcome, 
but __ left you your ſon-in-law ? Cicero anſwered, © With your father- 
< in-law.” B 
164. Veſpaſian, and Titus his eldeſt ſon, were both abſent from Rome when 
the empire was caſt upon Veſpaſian; Domitian his younger ſon was at Rome, 
who took upon him the affairs; and being of a turbulent ſpirit, made many 
changes; and diſplaced divers officers and governors of provinces, ſending them 
ſucceſſors. So when Veſpaſian returned to Rome, and Domitian came into his 
preſence, Veſpaſian ſaid to him; Son, I looked when you would have ſent 
me a ſucceſſor.” | 

165. Nero loved a beautiful youth, whom he uſed viciouſly, and called him 
wife: there was a ſenator of Rome that faid ſecretly to his friend, It was pity 
* Nero's father had not ſuch a wife. l 

166. Galba ſucceeded Nero, and his age being deſpiſed, there was much 
licence and confuſion in Rome during his empire; whereupon a ſenator ſaid in 
full ſenate; It were better to live where nothing is lawful, than where all 
things are lawful.” 9 | 

167. Auguſtus Cæſar did write to Livia, who was over- ſenſible of ſome ill 
words that had been ſpoken of them both : © Let it not trouble thee, my 
Vol. I. 6 C | Livia, 


tricks, and epicycles, and a wonderful engine of orbs; though no ſuch things 


162. Mr. Bettenham, reader of Gray's Inn, uſed to ſay, that riches were like 
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« Livia, if any man ſpeak ill of us; for we have enough that no man ean ds 
« unto us. Ae 

168. Chilon ſaid, that kings, friends, and favourites, were like caſt; | 
counters; that ſometimes ſtood for one, ſometimes for ten, ſometimes uf 
hundred. | | 7 21 OY 

169. Theodoſius, when he was preſſed by a ſuitor, and denied him; the 
ſuitor ſaid, Why, Sir, you promiſed it. He anſwered; © 'I faidiit, but ] did 
« not promiſe it, if it be unjuſt.” 7 

170. The Romans, when they ſpake to the people, were wont to ſtyle them 
Ye Romans: when commanders in war ſpake to their army, they ftyled them 
My ſoldiers. There was a mutiny in Czfar's army, and ſomewhat the (oldie; 
would have had, yet they would not declare themſelves in it, but only demanded 
a miſſion or diſcharge; though with no intention it ſhould be granted: but, know. 
ing that Cæſar had at that time great need of their ſervice, thought by that means 
to wrench him to their other deſires : whereupon with one cry they aſked miſſion 
Czfar, after filence made, 'faid ; © I for my part, 1 Romans. This title did 
actually ſpeak them to be diſmiſſed: which voice they had no ſooner heard, but 
they mutinied again; and would not ſuffer him to go on with his ſpeech, until 
he had called them by the name of his Soldiers: and fo with that one word he x 
peaſed the ſedition. | * 

171. Cæſar would ſay of Sylla, for that he did reſign his dictatorſhip; « Sylla 
% was ignorant of letters, he could not dictate.” | | 

172. Seneca ſaid of Cæſar, © that he did quickly ſhew the ſword, but never 
« leave it off. | 

173. Diogenes begging, as divers philoſophers then uſed, did beg more of a pro- 
digal man, than of the reſt which were preſent. Whereupon one ſaid to him; 
See your baſeneſs, that when you find a liberal mind, you will take moſt of him, 
No, ſaid Diogenes, © but I mean to beg of the reſt again.” 

174. Themiſtocles, when an embaſſador from a mean eſtate did ſpeak great 
matters; faid to him, Friend, thy words would require a city.“ 

175. They would ſay of the duke of Guiſe, Henry; © that he was the 
« oreateſt uſurer in France, for that he had turned all his eſtate into obligations. 
Meaning, that he had ſold and oppignerated all his patrimony, to give large do- 
natives to other men. 

176. Cæſar Borgia, after long diviſion between him and the lords of Romagna, 
fell to accord with them. In this accord there was an article, that he ſhould 
not call them at any time all together in perſon. The meaning was, that 
knowing his dangerous nature, if he meant them treaſon, he might have op- 
portunity to oppreſs them all together at once. Nevertheleſs, he uſed ſuch fine 
art, and fair carriage, that he won their confidence to meet all together in coun- 
cil at Cinigaglia; where he murdered them all. This act, when it was related 
unto pope Alexander, his father, by a cardinal, as a thing happy, but very per- 
fidious ; the pope ſaid, © It was they that broke their covenant firſt, in coming 


for an 


177. Titus Quinctius was in the council of the Achaians, what time they 
deliberated, whether in the war then to follow, between the Romans and king 
Antiochus, they ſhould confederate themſelves. with the Romans, or with king 
Antiochus ? In that council the Ætolians, who incited the Achaians againſt the 
Romans, to diſable their forces, gave great words, as if the late victory the 
Romans had obtained againſt Philip king of Macedon, had been chiefly by the 
ſtrength and forces of the Ætolians themſelves : and on the other fide the em- 
baſſador of Antiochus did extol the forces of his maſter ; ſounding what an in- 
numerable company he brought in his army; and gave the nations ſtrange 
names; as Elymeans, Caducians, and others. After both their harangues, 
Titus Quinctius, when he roſe up, ſaid; © it was an eaſy matter to perceive 
« what it was that had joined Antiochus and the Ætolians together; that it ap- 
<< peared to be by the reciprocal lying of each, touching the others forces. 

178. Plato was amorous of a young gentleman, whoſe name was Stella, that 
ſtudied aſtronomy, and went oft in the clear nights to look upon the ftars. 

n Whereupon 


AP-OPHTHEGMS, 
Whereupon Plato wiſhed himſelf heaven, that he might look upon Stella with a 


thouſan by : 5 it al 
179. T Lacedæmonians were beſieged by the Athenians in the port of Pyle, 
which was won, and ſome ſlain, and ſome taken. There was one ſaid to one 
of them that was taken, by way of ſcorn ; Were they not brave men that loſt their 
lives at the port of Pyle? He anſwered ; © Certainly a Perfian arrow is much 
tc tobe ſet by, if it can chuſe out a brave man 

180. Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably taken ſhares 
of money: before they gave up their verdict, they prayed of the ſenate a guard, 
that they might do their conſciences, for that Clodius was a very ſeditious young 
nobleman. Whereupon all the world gave him for condemned. But acquitted 
be was. Catulus, the next day ſeeing ſome of them that had acquitted him to- 
gether, ſaid to them; “ What made you aſk of us a guard? Were you afraid 
« your money ſhould be taken from you ?” FE? 

181. At the ſame judgment, Cicero gave in evidence upon oath : and when 
the jury, which conſiſted of fifty-ſeven, had paſſed againſt his evidence, one day 
inthe ſenate Cicero and Clodius being in altercation, Clodius upbraided him, and 
ſaid; The jury gave you no credit. Cicero anſwered, © Five and twenty gave me 
« credit; but there were two and thirty that gave you no credit, for they had 
« their money beforehand.” | 
182. Sir Henry Savil was aſked by my lord of Eſſex, his opinion touching 


to them that writ proſe.” | oP 

183. Diogenes having ſeen that the kingdom of Macedon, which before was 
contemptible and low, began to come aloft when he died, was aſked, how he 
would be buried? He anſwered ; With my face downward ; for within a while 
the world will be turned upſide down, and then I ſhall lie right.” 

184. Cato the elder was wont to ſay; that the Romans were like ſheep; a man 
were better to drive a flock of them, than one of them. 

185. When Lycurgus was to reform and alter the ſtate of Sparta; in conſul- 
tation one adviſed, that it ſhould be reduced to an abſolute popular equality: 
but Lycurgus faid to him; © Sir, begin it in your own houſe.” 

186. Bion, that was an atheiſt, was ſhewed in a port city, in a temple of Nep- 
tune, many tables of pictures, of ſuch as had in ape. 64 made their vows to 
Neptune, and were ſaved from ſhipwreck : and was aſked, How ſay you now ? 
Do you not acknowledge the power of the Gods? But faith he; Ay, but 
+ where are they painted that have been drowned after their vows?” 

87. Cicero was at dinner, where there was an ancient lady that ſpake of her 
own years, and faid ; ſhe was but forty years old. One that fat by Cicero, 
» rounded him in the ear, and ſaid ; She talks of forty years old; but the is far 
more, out of queſtion. Cicero anſwered him again; © I muſt believe her, for I 
have heard her ſay ſo any time theſe ten years. 


had received in his face. Jylius Cæſar knowing him to be but a coward, told 
him; © You were beſt take heed next time you run away, how you look 
back.“ | 


189. There was a ſuitor to Veſpaſian, who to lay his ſuit fairer, faid it was 


ſpaſian told the emperor, to croſs him : that the party his ſervant ſpoke for, was 
not his brother; but that he did it upon a bargain. Veſpaſian ſent for the party 
intereſted, and aſked him; Whether his mean employed by him was his brother 
or no? He durſt not tell untruth to the emperor, — confeſſed he was not his 
brother. Whereupon the emperor ſaid, This do, fetch me the money, and you 
ſhall have your ſuit diſpatched. Which he did. The courtier which was the 
mean, ſolicited Veſpaſian ſoon after about his ſuit: Why (faith Veſpaſian) I 
gave it laſt day to a brother of mine.” 
190. Veſpaſian aſked of Apollonius, what was the cauſe of Nero's ruin? Who 
anſwered, © Nero could tune the harp well, but in government he did always 
wind up the ſtrings too high, 8 let them down too low.” 
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191. Dionyſius 


poets? He anſwered my lord; © that he thought them the beſt writers, next 


188. There was a ſoldier that vaunted before Julius Cæſar of the hurts he 


for his brother; whereas indeed it was for a piece of money. Some about Ve- 
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5 kept 
a ſchool. Many uſed to viſit him; and amongſt others, one when he ene 8, 
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191. Dionyſius the tyrant, after he was depoſed and brought to Corinth, 


opened his mantle and ſhook his clothes ; thinking to give Dionyſius a gentle 
ſcorn ; becauſe it was the manner to do fo for them that came in to ſee him while 
he was tyrant. But Dionyſius ſaid to him; © 1 prithee do ſo, rather when thou 
goeſt out, that we may ſee thou ſtealeſt nothing away.” | 

192. Diogenes, one terrible froſty morning, came into the market-place 
and ſtood naked, ſhaking, to ſhew his tolerance. Many of the people came 
about him pitying him: Plato paſfing by, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, 
ſaid to the people as he went by; © If you pity him indeed, let him alone to 
« himſelf. 

193. Ariſti was earneſt ſuitor to Dionyſius for ſome grant, who would 
give no ear to his ſuit. Ariſtippus fell at his feet, and then Dionyſius granted 
it. One that ſtood by ſaid afterwards to Ariſtippus; You a philoſopher, and be 
ſo baſe as to throw yourſelf at the tyrant's feet to get a ſuit. Ariſtippus anſwered, 
The fault is not mine, but the fault is in Dionyſius, that carries his ears in his 
ce feet. 

194. Solon, when he wept for his ſon's death, and one ſaid to him, Weeping 
will not help; anſwered, © Alas, therefore I weep, becauſe weeping will not 
© help.” | 

694 The fame Solon being aſked z whether he had given the Athenians the 
beſt laws? anſwered, © 'The beſt of thoſe that they would have received.” 

196. One ſaid to Ariſtippus ; "Tis a ſtrange thing, why men ſhould rather give 
to the poor, than to philoſophers. He anſwered, © Becauſe they think themſelves 
e may ſooner come to be poor, than to be philoſophers.” 

197. Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes, that ſeek to make away 
thoſe that aſpire to their ſucceſſion ; that there was never king that did put to 
« death his ſucceſſor.“ | 9 

198. When it was reprefented to Alexander, to the advantage of Antipater, 
who was a ſtern and imperious man, that he only of all his lieutenants wore no 
purple, but kept the Macedonian habit of black; Alexander faid, Vea, but 
« Antipater is all purple within.” 

199. Alexander uſed to ſay of his two friends, Craterus, and Hephæſtion; 
that Hephæſtion loved Alexander, and Craterus loved the king. 

200. It fell out fo, that as Livia went abroad in Rome, there met her naked 
young men that were ſporting in the ſtreets, which Auguſtus went about ſeverely 
to puniſh in them: but Livia ſpake for them, and ſaid; „It was no more to 
* chaſte women, than ſo many ſtatues.” 

201. Philip of Macedon was wiſhed to baniſh one for ſpeaking ill of him. 
But Philip anſwered ; © Better he ſpeak where we are both known, than where 
* we are both unknown.” . 45 | 

202. Lucullus entertained Pompey in one of his magnificent houſes : Pom- 
pey faid, This is a marvellous fair and ſtately houſe for the ſummer: but me- 
thinks it ſhould be very cold for winter. Lucullus anſwered, © Do you not think 
«© me as Wiſe as divers fowls are, to change my habitation in the winter ſeaſon.” 

203. Plato entertained ſome of his friends at a dinner, and had in the chamber 
a bed, or couch, neatly and coſtly furniſhed. Diogenes came in, and got up 
upon the bed, and trampled it, ſaying, I trample upon the pride of Plato.” 
Plato mildly anſwered, * But with greater pride, Diogenes.” | 

204. Pompey being commiſſioner for ſending grain to Rome in time of dearth, 
when he came to the ſea, found it very tempeſtuous and dangerous ; inſomuch 
as thoſe about him adviſed him by no means to embark ; but Pompey ſaid, It 
<« 1s of neceſſity that J go, not that I live.” | | 

205. Demoſthenes was upbraided by Aſchines, that his ſpeeches did (mel: 
of the lamp. But Demoſthenes faid, © Indeed there is a great deal of difference 
<< between that which you and I do by lamp-light.” we 

206. Demades the orator, in his age was talkative, and would eat hard : An- 
tipater would ſay of him, that he was like a facrifice, that nothing was left of 
it” but the tongue and the paunch. 

| 207. The- 
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207. Themiſtocles, after he was baniſhed, and had wrought himſelf into great 
favour afterwards, ſo that he was honoured and ſumptuouſly ſerved, ſeeing his 
preſent glory, ſaid unto one of his friends, If I had not been undone, I had 
« been undone.” | 


208, Philo Judzus faith, that the ſenſe is like the ſun ; for the fun ſeals up 


nly things, and reveals earthly things. 
1 F after the battle of . had very great offers made 
him by Darius; conſulting with his captains concerning them, Parmenio ſaid, 
« Sure 1 would accept of theſe offers, if I were as Alexander.” Alexander an- 
ſwered, So would I, if I were as Parmenio.” | | 
210. Alexander was wont to ſay, he knew himſelf to be mortal, chiefly by 
two things : ſleep, and luſt. | 
211. Auguſtus Cæſar would ſay, that he wondered that Alexander feared he 
ſhould want work, having no more worlds to conquer: as if it were not as hard 
a matter to keep, as to conquer. | 
212. Antigonus, when it was told him that the enemy had ſuch volleys of 
arrows that they did hide the ſun, ſaid, That falls out well, for it is hot wea- 
« ther, and ſo we ſhall fight in the ſhade.” 

213. Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married a young wo- 
man. His ſon came to him, and ſaid; Sir, what have I offended, that you 
have brought a ſtep- mother into your houſe? The old man anſwered, © Nay, 
« quite contrary, ſon ; thou pleaſeſt me fo well, as I would be glad to have 
« more ſuch.” | 
214. Craſſus the orator had a fiſh which the Romans called Muraena, that 
he made vety tame and fond of him; the fiſh died, and Craſſus wept for it. 
One day falling in contention with Domitius in the ſenate, Domitius ſaid, Fooliſh 
Craſſus, you wept for your Muraena. Craſſus replied, © That is more than you 
« did for both your wives.“ | 3; Hye - 

215. Philip, Alexander's father, gave ſentence againſt a priſoner what time he 
was drowſy, and ſeemed to give ſmall attention. The prifoner after ſentence 
was pronounced, faid, I _= The king ſomewhat ſtirred, ſaid; To whom 
do you appeal? The 5 iſoner anſwered, © From Philip when he gave no ear, 
to Philip when he ſhall give ear.“ | 
216. There was a philoſopher that diſputed with the emperor Adrian, and 
did it but weakly. One of his friends that ſtood by, afterwards faid unto him: 
Methinks you were not like yourſelf laſt day, in argument with the emperor ; 
I could have anſwered better myſelf. © Why,” faid the philoſopher, *© would 
you have me contend with him that commands thirty feoions® 

217. When Alexander paſſed into Afia, he gave large donatives to his captains, 
and other principal men of virtue; inſomuch as Parmenio aſked him, Sir, what 
do you keep for yourſelf? He anſwered, © Hope.” | | 

218. Veſpaſian ſet a tribute upon urine, Titus his ſon emboldened himfelf to 
2 to his father of it: and repreſented it as a thing indign and ſordid. Ny 

ſaid nothing for the time; but a while after, when it was forgotten, fent 
for a piece of = out of the ttibute- money; and called to his fon, oye 
him to ſmell to it; and aſked him, whether he found any offence? Who aid, 
No: „Why ſo?” faith Veſpaſian again; © yet this comes out of urine.” | 
219. Nerva the emperor ſucceeded Domitian, who had been tytannical; and 
in his time many noble houſes were overthrown by falfe accuſations ; the inſtru- 
ments whereof were chiefly Marcellus, and Regulus. The emperor Nerva one 
night ſupped privately with ſome fix or ſeven: amongſt whom there was one 
that was a dangerous man; and began to take the like courſes as Marcellus and 
Regulus had done. The emperor fell into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and tyranny 
of the former time; and by name, of the two aceufers ; and faid, What ſhould 
we do with them, if we had them now? One of them that was at ſupper, and 
was a free-fpoken ſenator, faid ; Marry, they ſhould ſup with us.” ; 
220. There was one that found a great mall of money digging under ground 
_ - 22888 houſe ; and being ſomewhat doubtful of the caſe, ſignified 
Fox. I. ICT > . 


the globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth: ſo the ſenſe doth obſcure 


470. 
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it to the emperor, that he had found ſuch treaſure, The emperor made a ge. 
ſcript thus; © Uſe it.” He writ back again, that the ſum was greater than his 
eſtate or condition could uſe. The emperor writ a new reſcript, thus: „Abu 0 
& I | 5 

221. Julius Cæſar, as he paſſed by, was by acclamation of ſome that ſtood 
in the way, termed king, to try how the people would take it. The people 
ſhewed great murmur and diſtaſte at it. Cæſar, finding where the wind ſtocd 
lighted it, and faid ; I am not king, but Cæſar; as if they had miſtaken 
his name. For Rex was a ſurname amongſt the Romans, as King is with ys 

222. When Crœſus, for his glory, ſhewed Solon his great treaſures of gold, 
Solon ſaid to him; „If another king come that hath better iron than you, he 
vill be maſter of all this gold.” | | 

223. Ariſtippus being reprehended of luxury, by one that was not rich, for 
that he gave fix crowns for a ſmall fiſh, anſwered ; Why, what would you have 
given? The other ſaid, Some twelve pence. Ariſtippus faid again; « Ang 


% fix crowns is no more with me.” 


224. Plato reprehended ſeverely a young man for entering into a diffolute houſe, 
The young man ſaid to him; Why do you reprehend ſo ſharply for fo ſmall a 
matter ? Plato replied, © But cuſtom is no ſmall matter.” 

225. Archidamus, king of Lacedzmon, having received from Philip king of 
Macedon (after Philip had won the victory of Chæronea, upon the Athenians) 
proud letters, writ back to him; © that if he meaſured his own ſhadow, he would 
« find it no longer than it was before his victory.” | 

226. Pyrrhus, when his friends congratulated to him his victory over the Ro- 
mans, under the conduct of Fabricius, but with great ſlaughter: of his own fide, 
ſaid to them again; Yes, but if we have ſuch another victory, we are undone,” 
227. Plato was wont to ſay of his maſter Socrates, that he was like the apo- 
thecaries gally-pots ; that had on the out- ſide apes, and owls, and fatyrs; but 
within, precious drugs. 8 

228. Alexander 2 to Phocion a great preſent of money. Phocion ſaid to 
the meſſenger ; Why doth the king ſend to me, and to none elſe? The meſ- 
ſenger anſwered; Becauſe he takes you to be the only good man in Athens. 
Phocion replied ; * If he think fo, pray let him ſuffer me to be ſo ſtill,” 
229. At a banquet, where thoſe that were called the. ſeven wiſe men of Greece, 
were invited by the embaſſador of a barbarous king; the embaſſador related, 
that there was a neighbour mightier than his maſter, picked quarrels with him, 
by making impoſſible demands ; otherwiſe threatening war ; and now at that 
preſent had demanded of him, to drink up the ſea, Whereunto one of the wiſe 


men ſaid, I would have him undertake it. Why, faith the embaſſador, how 


ſhall he come off? Thus (faith the wiſe men ;) let that king firſt ſtop the 
e rivers which run into the ſea, which are no part of the bargain, and then your 
“ maſter will perform it.” dach 8 
230. At the ſame banquet, the embaſſador deſired the ſeven, and ſome other 
wiſe men that were at the banquet, to deliver every one of them ſome ſentence 
or parable, that he might report to his king the wiſdom of Græcia, which they 
did; only one was ſilent; which the embaſſador perceiving, ſaid to him; Sir, 
let it not diſpleaſe you; why do not you ſay ſomewhat that I may report? He 
anſwered, Report to your lord, that there are of the Grecians that can hold 
their peace. by | | * 
231. The Lacedæmonians had in cuſtom to ſpeak very ſhort, which being 
an empire, they might do at pleaſure: but after their defeat at Leuctra, in an 
aſſembly of the Grecians, they made a long invective againſt Epaminondas; who 
1 up, and faid no more than this; © I am glad we have brought you to ſpeak _ 
long.“ _—_ ps eee 

18 Fabius Maximus being reſolved to draw the war in length, ſtill waited 
upon Hannibal's progreſs to curb him; and for that purpoſe he encamped upon 
the high ground: but Terentius his collegue fought with Hannibal, and was 
in great peril of overthrow ; but then Fabius came down from the high grounds, 
and got the day, Whereupon Hannibal ſaid; © that he did ever think * 
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« fame cloud that hanged upon the hills, would at one time or other give a 
tc tempeſt.” 3 | ' 
233. Hanno the Carthaginian was ſent commiſſioner by the ſtate, after the 
ſecond Carthaginian war, to ſupplicate for peace, and in the end obtained it : 
yet one of the ſharper ſenators ſaid, You have often broken with us the peaces 
hereunto you have been {worn ; I pray, by what god will you ſwear? Hanno 
anſwered ; © By the fame god's that have puniſhed the former perjury ſo ſeverely.” 
234. Cæſar, when he firſt poſſeſſed Rome, Pompey being fled, offered to enter 
the facred treaſury to take the moneys that were there ſtored ; and Metellus, tri- 
bune of the people, did forbid him: and when Metellus was violent in it, and 
would not deſiſt, Cæſar turned to him, and ſaid; ©& Preſume no farther, or 'I 
« will lay you dead.” And when Metellus was with thoſe words ſomewhat 
aſtoniſhed, Cæſar added; © Young man, it had been eaſier for me to do this; 
« than to ſpeak it.” 5 | 
235. Caius Marius was general of the Romans againſt the Cimbers, who came 
with ſuch a ſea of people upon Italy. In the fight there was a band of the Ca- 
durcians of a thouſand, that did notable ſervice ; whereupon, after the fight, 
Marius did deniſon them all for citizens of Rome, though there was no law to 
warrant it. One of his friends did preſent it unto him, that he had tranſgrefſed 
the law, becauſe that privilege was not to be granted, but by the people. 
Whereunto Marius anſwered ; That for the noiſe of arms he could not hear the 
« laws. or? 1 | 8 
236. Pompey did conſummate the war againſt Sertorius, when Metellus had 
brought the enemy ſomewhat low. He did alſo conſummate the war againſt the 
fugitives, whom Craſſus had before defeated in a great battle. So when Lucullus 
had had great and glorious victories againſt Mithridates and Tigranes ; yet Pom- 
pey, by means his friends made, was ſent to put an end to that war. Where- 
upon Lucullus taking indignation, as a diſgrace offered to himſelf, faid ; © that 
« Pompey was a carrion crow; when others had ſtrucken down the bodies, then 
« Pompey came and preyed upon them.” | 2 
237. Antiſthenes being aſked of one what learning was moſt neceſſary for 
man's life ? anſwered ; To unlearn that which is nought.” 9 
238. Alexander viſited Diogenes in his tub ; and when he aſked him, what 
he would deſire of him? Diogenes anſwered ; © That you would ſtand a little 
* aſide, that the ſun may come to me.” 
239. The fame Diogenes, when mice came about him as he was eating, ſaid; 
© I ſee, that even Diogenes nouriſheth paraſites.” „ 
240. Hiero viſited by Pythagoras, aſked him, of what condition he was? 
Pythagoras anſwered z Sir, I know you have been at the Olympian games. Yes, 
faith Hiero. © Thither (faith Pythagoras) come ſome to win the prizes. Some 
* come to ſell their merchandize, becauſe it is a kind of mart of all Greece. 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make merry; becauſe of the great 
confluence of all ſorts. Others come only to look on. I am one of them 
* that come to look on.” Meaning it, of philoſophy, and the contemplative life. 
241, Heraclitus the obſcure ſaid; The dry light is the beſt foul :” meaning, 
when the faculties intellectual are in vigour, not drenched, or, as it were, blooded 
by the affections. | 8 
242. One of the philoſophers was aſked; what a wiſe man differed from a 
fool? He anſwered, „Send them both naked to thoſe that know them not, and 
you ſhall perceive.” | | 6 2 
243. There was a law made by the Romans againſt the bribery and extortion 
of the governors of provinces. Cicero ſaith in a ſpeech of his to the people, 
that he thought the provinces would petition to the ſtate of Rome to have that 
law repealed. « For (faith he) before the governors did bribe and extort as 
much as was ſufficient for themſelves : but now they bribe and extort as much 
as may be enough, not only for themſelves, but for the judges, and jurors, 
and magiſtrates.” cif | 1 
244. Ariſtippus ſailing in a tempeſt, ſhewed ſigns of fear. One of the ſea- 
men ſaid to him, in an inſulting manner: We that are plebeians are not troubled; 
A | ö you 
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you that are a philoſopher, are afraid. Ariſtippus anſwered ; « That there is not 
N ac n 

240. There was an orator that defended a cauſe of Ariſtippus, and a 
. he aſked Ariſtippus; Now, in your diſtreſs, what did Socrates dog 
good?  Atiſtippus anſwered ; © Thus, in making that which you laid of me to 


246. There was an Epicurean vaunted, that divers of other ſe&s of philog,.. 
phers did after turn Epicureans ; but there never was any Epicureans that turned 
to any other ſect. Whereupon à philoſopher that was of another ſect, laid; 
« the reaſon was plain, for that cocks may be made capons, but capons could 
« never be made cocks,” MH 0197 71 i! ur un 20h, 

247. Chilon would fay, < that gold was tried with the touchſtone, and men 
« with gold.” bbs! 1954 409 torts army v 

248. Bimonides being aſked of Hiero, what he thought of God ? aſked a fe- 
von- nights time to conſider of it: and at the ſeven-· nights end, he aſked a fort- 
night's time; at the fort- nights end, a month. At which Hicro marvelling, 
Simonides anſwered ; that the longer he thought upon the matter, the more 
«© difficult he found it.” . * oh L 1 bc Noll 1g 

249. A Spaniard was cenſuring to a French gentleman the want of devotion 
ies: 7 the French in 8 in Spain, when the ſacrament goes to the 
fick, any that meets with it, turns back and waits upon it to the houſe whither 
it goes; but in France, they only do reverence, and paſs by. But the French 
gentleman anſwered him, There is reaſon for it; for here with us, "Chriſt is 
« ſecure amongſt his friends; but in Spain there be ſo many Jews and Morano's, 
* that it is not amiſs for him to have a convoy.” mA 20 

250. Mr. Popham (afterwards lord chief juſtice Popham) when he was ſpeaker; 
and the houſe of commons had fat long, and done in effe& nothing ; coming 
one day to queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſaid to him; Now, Mr. Speaker, what hath 
paſſed in the commons houſe? He anſwered, * If it pleaſe your majeſty, ſeyen 
« weeks.” © | et | 
- 251. Themiſtacles in his lower fortune was in love with a young gentleman + 
who ſcorned him';- but when he grew to his greatneſs, which was ſoon after, he 
fought him: Themiſtocles ſaid; We are both grown wile, but too late. 
252. Bion was failing, and there fell out a great tempeſt; and the mariners; 
that were wicked and diflolute fellows, call upon the gods; but Bion ſaid to 
them, Peace, let them not know you are here.” | #6 bat 14) é 820 
253. The Turks made an expedition into Perſia ; and becauſe of the {trait 
jaws of the mountains of Armenia, the baſhaws conſulted which way they ſhould 
get in. One that heard the debate ſaid, Here is much ado how you hall 
get in; but I hear no body take care how you ſhould: get out.” 

'- 254. Philip king of Macedon maintained arguments with a muſician in points 
of his art, ſomewhat peremptorily ; but the muſician ſaid to him, God forbid, 
9 — bo fortune were ſo hard, that you ſhould know theſe things better than 

25 5. Antalcidas, when an Athenian ſaid to him, Ve Spartans are unlearned; 
faid again, True, for we have learned no evil nor vice of you:” | 

256. Pace, the bitter fool, was not ſuffered to come at queen Elizabeth, be- 
caufe of his bitter humour. Yet at one time, ſome perſuaded the queen that he 
ſhould come to her; undertaking for him, that he ſhould keep within compaſs: 
ſo he was brought to her, and the queen faid ; Come on, Pace; now we thall 
« heat of our faults.” Saith Pace; I do not uſe to talk of that that all the 
© town talks of.” 2 | 
257. Biſhop Latimer ſaid, in a ſermon at court, that he heard great ſpeech 
* that the king was poor; and many ways were propounded to make him rich: 
„for his part he had thought of one way, which was, that they ſhould help 


2 the king to ſome once, for all his officers were rich“. 5 
08. 8. After the defeat of Cyrus the younger, Falinus was ſent by the king to 
the Grecians (who had for their part rather victory, than otherwiſe) to command 


em to yield their arms; which when it was denied, Falinus ſaid to * - 
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« Well then, the king lets you know, that if you remove from the place where 
« you are now encamped, it is war: if you ſtay, it is truce, What ſhall I ſay 
« you will do Pi. Clearchus anſwered, It pleaſeth us, as it pleaſeth the king. 
How is that?” ſaith Falinus. Saith Clearchus, If we remove, war: if we 
« ſtay, truce: and ſo would not diſcloſe his purpoſe. 

259. Alcibiades came to Pericles, and ſtayed a while ere he was admitted. 
When he came in, Pericles civilly excuſed it, and faid ; “I was ſtudying how 
« to give mine account. But Alcibiades ſaid to him, © If you will be ruled by 
« me, ſtudy rather how to give no account.” | 

260. Mendoza that was vice-roy of Peru, was wont to ſay, * that the govern- 
« ment of Peru was the beſt place that the king of Spain gave, fave that it was 
« ſomewhat too near Madrid.” 3 5 
261. When Veſpaſian paſſed from Jewry to take upon him the empire, he 
went by Alexandria, where remained two famous philoſophers, Apollonius and 
Euphrates. The emperor heard the diſcourſe, touching matter of ſtate, in the 
preſence of many. And when he was weary of them, he brake off, and in a 
ſecret deriſion, finding their diſcourſes but ſpeculative, and not to be put in prac- 
tice, ſaid ; © Oh that I might govern wiſe men, and wiſe men govern me.” 

262. Cardinal Ximenes, upon a muſter, which was taken againſt the Moors, 
was ſpoken to by a ſervant of his to ſtand a little out of the ſmoke of the har- 
quebuſs; but he ſaid again, That that was his incenſe.” * 

263. Nero was wont to ſay of his maſter Seneca, That his ſtyle was like mor- 
tar without line. | 
264. Auguſtus Cæſar, out of great indignation againſt his two daughters, and 


the laſt otherwiſe unworthy ; would fay, that they were not his ſeed, but ſome 
« jim umes that had broken from him.” * 
- 265, A ſeaman coming before the judges of the admiralty for admittance into 


as an inſufficient perſon for that office he ſought to obtain; the judge telling 
him, that he believed he could not ſay the points of his compals. The ſea- 
man anſwered; that he could ſay them, under favour, better than he could ſay 
his Pater-nofter. The judge replied ; that he would wager twenty ſhillings with 
him upon that. The ſeaman taking him up, it came to trial: and the ſeaman 
began, and aid all the points of his compaſs very exactly: the judge likewiſe ſaid 
his Pater-nofter : and when he had finithed it, he required the wager according 
to agreement; becauſe the ſeaman was to ſay his compaſs better than he his 
Pater-mfter, which he had not performed. Nay, I pray, Sir, hold (quoth 
« the ſeaman) the wager is not finiſhed ; for I have but half done: and ſo he 
immediately faid his compaſs backward very exactly; which the judge failing of 
in his Pater-nofter, the ſeaman carried away the prize. | $M 
266. There was a conſpiracy againſt the emperor Claudius by Scribonianus, 
examined in the ſenate ; where Claudius fat in his chair, and one of his freed ſer- 
vants ſtood at the back of his chair. In the examination, that freed ſervant, who 
had much power with Claudius, very faucily, had almoſt all the words: and 
amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was like- 
wiſe a freed ſervant of Scribonianus ; © I pray, Sir, if Scribonianus had been 
« emperor, what would you have done!“ He anſwered, © I would have ſtood 
behind his chair and held my peace.” 3 
267. One was ſaying, that his great grand- father, and grand- father, and father, 
died at ſea, ſaid another that heard him; And I were as you, I would never 
come at ſea, Why (faith he) where did your great grand-father, and 
<« grand-father, and father die?” He anſwered; © Where but in their beds?“ 
He anſwered ; «* And I were as you, I would never come in bed.” | 
268. There was a diſpute, whether great heads or little heads had the better 
wit? And one faid, © It muſt needs be the little; for that it is a maxim, Omne 
* majus continet in ſe minus.” | "ih | 
269. Sir Thomas More, when the counſel of the party preſſed him for 
a ay to perform the decree, ſaid; Take faint Barnaby's day, which 
OL, I. 6 E | is 


poſthumus Agrippa, his grandchild ; whereof the two firſt were infamous, and 


an office of a ſhip bound for the Indies, was by one of the judges much lighted, 
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4 is the longeit day in the year.” Now faint Barnaby's day was within few days . 
followin 2 . $3140 | | | | | 7 1 r , 
270. One of the fathers faith, © that there is but this difference between the. 

« death of old men and young men; that old men go to death, and death con . 
« to young men. wy 1 | 

171 Cats after the defeat of Craſſus by the Parthians, whoſe weapons wer 
chiefly arrows, fled to the city of Charras, where he durſt not ſtay any Git: 
doubting to be purſued and beſieged ; he had with him an aſtrologer, who 2000 
him, Sir, I would not have you go hence, while the moon is in the Gs of 
« Scorpio.” Caſſius anſwered, © 1 am more afraid of that of Sagittarius 

272. Jaſon the Theffalian was wont to fay, That ſome things muſt be done 
unjuſtly, that many things may be done juſtly. 

273. Demetrius king of Macedon would at times retire himſelf from bug. 
neſs, and give himfelf wholly to pleaſures. One of thoſe his retirings, giving out 
that he was ſick, his father Antigonus came on the ſudden to viſit him; and met 
a fair dainty youth coming out of his chamber. When Antigonus came in, De- 
metrius ſaid; * Sir, the fever left me right now.” Antigonus replied, « 1 
« think it was he that I met at the door.” 3p) 

274. Cato Major would ſay, that wiſe men learned more by fools, than fools 
by wiſe men. & Sp | | | 8 

275. When it was ſaid to Anaxagoras; The Athenians have condemned you to 
die; he ſaid again, And nature them.” 

276. Alexander, when his father wiſhed him to run for the prize of the race at 
the Olympian games (for he was very ſwift) anſwered ; © he would, if he might 
« run with kings.“ | | | | 

277. Antigonns uſed often to go diſguiſed, and to liften at the tents of his 
ſoldiers ; and at a time heard ſome that ſpoke very ill of him. Whereupon he 
opened the tent a little, and faid to them; If you would fpeak ill of me, you 
&« ſhould go a little farther off. 7 3 

278. Ariſtippus ſaid; that thoſe that ſtudied particular ſciences, and neglected 
philoſophy, were like Penelope's woers, that made loye to the waiting woman. 
279. The embaſſadors of Aſia Minor came to Antonius, after he had impoſed 
upon them a double tax, and ſaid plainly to him; « That if he would have two 
« tributes in one year, he muſt give them two ſeed- times, and two harveſts. 

280. An orator of Athens faid to Demoſthenes; The Athenians will kill 
« you if they wax mad.” Demoſthenes replied, « And they will kill you if 
«© they be in good ſenſe.” | 

28 1. Epictetus uſed to fay ; © That one of the vulgar, in any ill that happens 
te to him, blames others; a novice in philoſophy blames himſelf; and a philo- 
« ſopher blames neither the one nor the other.” | | 
282. Cæſar, in his book that he made againſt Cato (which is loſt) did write, 
to ſhew. the force of 8 and reverence of a man that had once obtained a 
popular reputation; that there were ſome that found Cato drunk, and were 
aſhamed inſtead of Cato. | 

283. There was a nobleman faid of a great connfellor, „that he would have 
e made the worſt farrier in the world; for he never ſhod horſe, but he cloyed 
« him: for he never commended any man to the king for ſervice, or upon occa- 
ce ſion of ſuit, or otherwiſe, but that he would come in, in the end, with a but ; 
« and drive in a nail to his diſadvantage.” - | 

284. Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why?” ſaith he. Diogenes 
. anſwered ; © Becauſe when you crow, men uſe to riſe.” | 
- 285. There was a gentleman fell very ſick, and a friend of his ſaid to him; 
« Surely, you are in danger; I pray ſend for a phyſician.” But the fick man 
_ anſwered; It is no matter, for if I die, I will die at leiſure.” | 

286. Cato the elder, what time many of the Romans had ſtatues erected in 
their honour, was aſked by one in a kind 'of wonder, Why-he had none ? He 

_ anſwered, ,** He had much rather men ſhould aſk and wonder why he had no 
e ſtatue, than why he had a ſtatue.” 
287. A certain friend of Sir Thomas More's, taking great pains about a 5 
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which he intended to publiſh (being well conceited of his on wit, which no man 
elſe thought worthy of commendation) brought it to Sir Thomas More to peruſe 
it, and paſs His judgment 1 it; which he did: and finding nothing therein 
worthy the preſs, he ſaid to him with a grave countenance; © that if it were in 
« yetſe it would be more worthy.” Upon which words, he went immediately 
and turned it into verſe, and then brought it to Sir Thomas again; who looking 
thereon, faid'foberly ; © Yes, marry, now it is ſomewhat ; for now it is rhime ; 
« whereas before it was neither rhime nor reaſon.” .“ | | 
288. Sir Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that ctiticks were like bruſhers of noble- 
mens clothes. © let; | | 

289. Hannibal faid of Fabius Maximus, and of Marcellus, whereof the 
former waited upon him, that he could make no rogreſs, and the latter had 
many ſharp fights with him; „ that he feared Fabius like a tutor, and Mar- 
« cellus like an enemy. | 
290. When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his torturers, who hurried 
him to and fro, that no man ſhould know where he was, they ſet him down 
upon a bank: and one time the more to diſguiſe his face, ſhaved him, and waſhed 
him with cold water of a ditch by: the king ſaid; Well, yet I will have warm 
« water for my beard : and ſo ſhed abundance of tears.“ | 


« where the ſmall flies were caught, and the great brake through.“ 

292. Lewis the eleventh of France, having much abated the greatneſs and 
power of the peers, nobility, and court of parliament, would ſay, “ that he had 
«. brought the crown out of ward.” 

293. There wasa cowardly Spaniſh ſoldier, that in a defeat the Moors gave, 
ran away with the foremoſt. Afterwards when the army generally fled, this 
ſoldier was miſſing. Whereupon it was faid by ſome, that he was ſlain. © No 
« ſure (faith one) he is alive; for the Moors eat no hares fleſh.” | 

294. A gentleman that was punctual of his word, and loved the ſame in 
others, when he heard that'two perſons had agreed upon a meeting about ferious 
affairs, at a certain time and place; and that the one party failed in the perform- 
ance, or neglected his hour; would uſually fay of him, He is a young man 
a De Bane | 
295. Anacharſis would ſay, concerning the popular eſtates of Grecia, that 
er he wondered how at Athens wiſe men did propoſe, and fools diſpoſe.” 


His lordſhip, when he had finiſhed this collection of Apophthegms, con- 
cluded thus: Come, now all is well: they ſay, he is not a wiſe man that will 
loſe his friend for his wit ; but he is leſs a wiſe man, that will loſe his friend 
for another man's wit. 2 


APO PH HTH E GMS. 
Contained in the original edition in octavo, but omitted in later copies. 


I. WEEN queen Elizabeth had advanced Raleigh, ſhe was one day 
* playing on the virginals, and my lord of Oxford, and another noble- 
man ſtood by. It fell out ſo, that the ledge before the jacks was taken away, 
ſo as the jacks were ſeen: my lord of Oxford, and the other nobleman ſmiled, 
and a little whiſpered. The queen marked it, and would needs know what the 
matter was? My lord of Oxford anſwered; That they ſmiled to ſee, that when 
* jacks went up, heads went down. 

22. Sir Thomas More (who was a man, in all his life-time, that had an ex- 
cellent vein in jeſting) at the very inſtant of his death, having a pretty long beard, 
after his head was upon the block, lift it up again, and gently drew his beard 
 afide, and ſaid; „ This hath not offended the King“ Keg 
27. Demonax the philoſopher, when he died, was aſked touching his burial. 
He anſwered, © Never take care for burying me, for ſtink will bury me.” He 
that aſked him, faid again; Why, would you have your body left to the dogs 
and ravens to feed upon? Demonax difivered ** Why, what great hurt is 
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291. One of the Seven was wont to ſay; „ that laws were like cobwebs ; 
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« jt, if having ſought to do good, when I lived, to men; my bod 
« good to beaſts when I am Gad“ | r n lis 
0. Phocion, the Athenian (a man of 258 ſeverity, and no ways flexible t 
the will of the people) one day, when he ſpake to the people, in one part of his 
ſpeech, was applauded: whereupon, he turned to one of his friends, and aſked . 
«© What have I ſaid amiſ?s??:: Oh 1 an N 
34. Bion was wont to ſay; „That Socrates, of all the lovers of Alcibiades 
« only held him by the ears. 3 50 1 | 
37. There was a philoſopher about Tiberius, that looking into the nature of 
Caius, faid of him; © that he was mire mingled with blood.” 
432. There was a biſhop, that was ſomewhat a delicate perſon, and bathed twice 
a day. A friend of his ſaid to him; My lord, why do you bathe. twice a day; 
The biſhop anſwered ; © Becauſe I cannot convemiently bathe thrice.” 77 
89. When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, fe did uſe, at maſs, to fit 
in the chancel ; and his lady in a pew: And becauſe the pew ſtood out of fight 
his gentleman-uſher, ever after ſervice, came to the lady's pew, and ſaid; Ma. 
« — my lord is gone. So when the chancellor's place was taken from him 
the next time they went to church, Sir Thomas himſelf came to his lady's pew, 
and ſaid; Madam, my lord is gone.” ; 

104. A Grecian captain adviſing the confederates, that were united againſt the 
Lacedzmonians, — their enterprize, gave opinion, that they ſhould go di- 
rely upon ” , faying; © That the ſtate of Sparta was like rivers ; ſtrong 
« when they had run a great way, and weak towards their head. 

108. One was examined upon certain ſcandalous words ſpoken againſt the king, 
He confeſſed them, and faid; © Itis true, I ſpake them, and if the wine had 
% not failed, I had ſaid much more.” eh, | 

110. Trajan would ſay, That the king's exchequer was like the fpleen ; for 
« when that did ſwell, the whole body did pine 

11.7. Charles the Bald allowed one, whoſe name was Scottus, to fit at the 
table with him, for his pleaſure ; Scottus fat on the otlier fide of the table. One 
time the king being merry with him, ſaid to him; What is there between 
« Scotand fot?” Scottus anſwered; The table only.” en ei 

113. There was a marriage between a widow of great wealth, and a gentle- 
man of a great houſe, that had no eſtate or means. jack Roberts ſaid, © that 
marriage was like a black pudding; the one brought blood, and the other 
© brought ſewet and oatmeal.” 588 | 1 

149. Crœſus ſaid to Cambyſes, © That peace was better than war; beeauſe 
9 2 8 the ſons did bury their fathers, but in the wars the fathers did bury 
% their ſons.” *, | "I N Ws. 5% 

154. Carvajal, when he was drawn to execution, being fourſeore and five 
years on and laid upon the hurdle, faid ; © What! young in cradle, old in 
e cradle! Coll Wo os EY 

161. Diogenes was aſked in a kind of ſcorn; What was the matter, that 
1 pr hers haunted rich men, and not rich men philoſophers ?” he anſwered; 
« Becauſe the one knew what they wanted, the other did not.” We 
. 162. Demetrius, king of v bu By had a petition offered him divers times by 
an old woman, and ſtill anſwered; © He had no leiſure.“ Whereupon the 
woman ſaid aloud ;. * Why then give over to be king.” ee ; 

175. There were two gentlemen, otherwiſe of equal degree, fave that the one 
- was of the ancienter houſe. The other in courteſy aſked his hand to kits: 
which he gave him; and he kiſs d it: but ſaid withal, to right himſelf, by "wo 
2 friendſhip, Well, I and you, againſt any two of them :” putting himſe 

198. Themiſtocles would ſay of himſelf; © That he was like a plane: tree, 
that in te mpeſts men fled to him, and in fair weather men were ever cropping 
sc his leaves · 2 1 3 
199. Themiſtocles ſaid of ſpeech; That it was like arras, that ſpread abroad 
Le ſhews fair images, but contracted is but like packs. 1 
211. Lycurgus would ſay of divers of the heroes of the heathen ; © That he 
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« and yet ſacrifice to them as gods. | | '# | 
213. There is an eccleſiaſtical writer of the papiſts, to prove antiquity of con- 
feſſion in the form that it now is, doth note, in very ancient times, even in the 
primitive times, amongſt other foul flanders fpread againſt the chriſtians, one was; 
4 That they did adore the genitories of their prieſts. Which (he faith) grew 
te from the poſture of the confeſſant, and the prieſt in confeſſion : which is, that 
« the confeſſant kneels down, before the prieſt ſitting in a raiſed chair above 
2 him.” | | 18 | x | | 
216. Fabricius, in conference with Pyrrhus, was tempted to revolt to him; 
Pyrrhus telling him, that he ſhould be partner of his fortunes, and ſecond perſon 
to him. But Fabricius anſwered, in a ſcorn, to ſuch a motion; © Sir, that 
« would not be good for yourſelf : for if the Epirotes once know me, they will 
« rather deſire to be governed by me than by you.” 
221. Thales faid; © that life and death were all one.” One that was preſent 
aſked him; Why do not you die then?“ Thales faid again; © Becauſe they 
« are all one.” | 
223. An Ægyptian prieſt having conference with Solon, ſaid to him; * You 
«© Gracians are ever children; you have no knowledge of antiquity, nor anti- 
« quity of knowledge.” | 
227. Diogenes was one day in the market-place with a candle in his hand, 
and being aſked ; © What he ſought?” he ſaid, © He ſought a man.” 
228. Bias being aſked; How a man ſhould order his life? anſwered; As if 
© 4 man ſhould hve long, or die quickly.” 
229. Queen Elizabeth was entertained by my lord Burleigh at Theobalds: and 
at her going away, my lord obtained of the queen, to make ſeven knights. They 
were gentlemen of the country, of my lord's friends and neighbours. They were 
placed in a rank, as the queen ſhould paſs by the hall; and to win antiquity of 
Kknighthood, in order, as my lord favoured ; though indeed the more principal 
gentlemen were placed loweſt. The queen was told of it, and ſaid nothing; but 
when ſhe went along, ſhe paſſed them all by, as far as the ſkreen, as if the had 
forgot it : and when ſhe came to the ſkreen, the ſeemed to take herſelf with the 
manner, and ſaid, I had almoſt forgot what I promiſed,” With that ſhe 
turned back, and knighted the loweſt firſt, and ſo upward. Whereupon Mr. 
.Stanhope,-of the privy-chamber, a while after told her: © Your majeſty was too 
fine fon my lord Burleigh.” She anſwered ; © I have but fulfilled the Scrip- 
« ture; the firſt ſhall be laſt, and the laſt firſt.” | FX f 
235. Sir Fulke Grevill had much private acceſs to queen Elizabeth, which 
he uſed honourably, and did many men good; yet he would ſay merrily of him- 
felf; «That he was like Robin Goodfellow ; "A when the maids ſpilt the milk- 
« pans, or kept any racket, they would lay it upon Robin: ſo what tales the 
* ladies about the queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him.” | 
240. There was a politick ſermon, that had no divinity in it, was preached 
before the king. The king, as he came forth, ſaid to biſhop Andrews, © Call 
you this a ſermon ?” the biſhop anſwered ; © And it pleaſe you majeſty, by a 
charitable conſtruction, it may be a ſermon.” | | 
244. Henry Noel would fay ; © That courtiers were like faſting-days ; they 
were next the holy-days, but in themſelves they were the moſt meagre days of 
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* the week.“ 


247. Cato ſaid; The beſt way to keep good acts in memory, was to refreſh 
them with new.” 


259. Ariſtippus ſaid ; He took money of his friends, not ſo much to uſe it 
.< himſelf, as to teach them how to beſtow their money.” 
+ 260. A ſtrumpet ſaid to Ariſtippus; That ſhe was with child by him:“ he 


anſwered; * You know that no more, than if you went through a hedge of 
-* thorns, you could ſay, This thorn pricked mem. 


* 263. Demoeritus ſaid ; © That truth did lie in profound pits, and when it was 
5 it needed much refining.” | 


ol. I. 6 F 266. Diogenes 


cc 
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grants ſo ſoon as he had hoped and deſired) pauſed a little; and then made anſwer, 


A POP HIT HE GMS. 


266. Diogenes ſaid of a young man that danced daintily, and way much con 
mended; The better, the worſe. ond! £97 ot 24 10 

271. There was a nobleman that was lean of vilage, but immediately after lar 
marriage he grew pretty plump and fat. One ſaid to him; “ Your lordſhip doth, 
« contrary to other married men; for they at the firſt wax lean, and you wax 
« fat,” Sir Walter Raleigh ſtood by, and ſaid; Why, there is no beaſt, that 
„if you take him from the common, and put him into the ſeveral, but 
« he will wax fat.“ | DING, att Lie ons U 7 
272. Diogenes ſeeing one that was a baſtard, caſting ſtones among the pob- 
ple, bad him take heed he hit not his father. (1691 „ Abies | 

275. It was ſaid by many concerning the canons of the council of Trent; « Thy 
« e are beholden to Ariſtotle for many articles of bur faith,” 


Certain APOPHTHEGMS of Lord BACON. 
Firſt publiſhed in his Remains. 


1. FTILUTARCH faid well, © It is otherwiſe in a common-wealth of men 
e than of bees: the hive of a city or kingdom is in beſt condition when 

« there is leaſt of noiſe or buz in it.” | lll 
2. The fame Plutarch faid of men of weak abilities ſet in great place, 

« that they were like little ſtatues ſet on great baſes, made to appear the leſs by 
ce their advancement.” . Held 6 10 
3. He ſaid again; Good fame is like fire. When you have kindled it, you 

« may eaſily preſerve it; but if once you extinguiſh it, you will not eaſily kindle 
e it again; at leaſt, not make it burn as bright as it did.” ; 
4. Queen Elizabeth ſeeing Sir Edward ------ in her garden, lool d out at her 
window, and aſked him in Italian, What does a man think of when he thinks 
of nothing? Sir Edward (who had not had the effect of ſome of the queen's 


« Madam, he thinks of a woman's promiſe,” The queen ſhrunk in her head, 
but was heard to ſay, Well, Sir Edward, I muſt not confute you,” Anger 
makes dull men witty, but it keeps them poor. | 
5. When any great officer, cccleſiaſtical or civil, was to be made, the queen 
would inquire after the piety, integrity, learning of the man. And when ſhe was 
ſatisfied in theſe qualifications, ſhe would conſider of his perſonage. And upon 
ſuch an occaſion ſhe pleaſed once to ſay to me, © Bacon, how can the magiſtrate 
« maintain his authority when the man is deſpiſed?” . | 
6, In eighty-eight, when the queen went from Temple-bar along Fleet-ſtreet, 
the lawyers were ranked on one fide, and the companies of the city on the other; 
faid Mr. Bacon to a lawyer that ſtood next to him: Do but obſerve the cour- 
cc ep ; if they bow firſt to the citizens, they are in debt; if firſt to us, they are 
« in law.“ | | 
7. King James was wont to be very earneſt with the country gentlemen to go 
from London to their country houſes. And ſometimes. he would ſay thus to 
them; Gentlemen, at London, you are like ſhips at ſea, which ſhew like no- 
thing; but in your country villages, you are like ſhips in a river, which look 
like great things.” 
8. Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no advancer of the 
king's matters, the king ſaid to fis ſolicitor Bacon, who was his kinſman, Now 
* tell me truly, what {ay you of your couſin that is gone? Mr. Bacon anſwered, 
Sir, ſince your majeſty doth _—_ me, I'll een deal plainly with you, and 
Fg pvc you ſuch a character of him, as if I were to write his ſtory. I do think 
e was no fit counſellor to make your affairs better : but yet he was fit to have 
« kept them from growing worle.” The king ſaid. On my ſo'l, man, in the 
"0 firſt thou ſpeakeſt like a true man, and in the latter like a kinſman.” 
9. King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, ſo he was a prince of 
2 a 


* 
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« marvellous pleaſant humour; and there now come into my mind two inſtances 
of it. As he was going through Luſen by Greenwich, he aſked what town it 
was? They ſaid, Luſen. He aſked a good while after, What town is this we 
« ate now in? They faid, {till 'twas Luſen. On my ſo'l, faid the king, 
6. 1 will be king of Luſen.“ 1 | "41 115 | *. | X 
10. In ſome other of his progreſſes, he aſked hew far 'twis to a town 
whoſe name I have forgotten. They ſaid, Six miles. Half an hour after 
he aſked again. One faid, Six miles and an half. The king alighted out 
of his coach, and crept under the ſhoulder of his led horſe. And when ſome 
aſked his majeſty what he meant? I muſt ſtalk,” ſaid he, * for yonder town 
« is thy, and flies me.“ 4 ets! | 
11. Count Gondomar ſent a compliment to my lord St. Alban, wiſhing him a 
good Eaſter. My lord thanked the meſſenger, and faid, © he could not at preſent 
« requite the count better than in returning him the like; that he wiſhed his 
«, lordſhip. a good Paſſover.” x | 

12. My lord chancellor Elſmere, when he had read a petition which he 
diſliked, would ſay; What, you would have my hand to this now ?” And the 
party anſwering, Yes: he would fay farther, «© Well, fo you ſhall ; nay, you 
x ſhall have both my hands to it.” And ſo would with both his hands tear it 
in pieces. | 
1 , 4. Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay of an angry man who ſuppreſſed his 
paſſion, © that he 1 worſe than he ſpake :” and of an angry man that 
would chide, that he ſpoke worſe than he thought.” 
14. He was wont allo to ſay, © that power in an ill man was like the power 
« of a black witch; he could do hurt, but no good with it.“ And he would 
add, that the magicians could turn water into blood, but could not turn the 
blood again to water.” 

15. When Mr. Attorney Coke, in the exchequer, gave high words to Sir 
Francis Bacon, and ſtood much upon his higher place; Sir Francis ſaid to him, 
% Mr. Attorney, the leſs you ſpeak of your own greatneſs, the more I ſhall 
« think of it; and the more, the leſs.” | 
16, Sir Francis Bacon coming into the earl of Arundel's garden, where there 
were a great number of ancient ſtatues of naked men and women, made a ſtand, 
and as aſtoniſhed, cried out, The reſurrection !” | | 
17. Sir Francis Bacon (who was always for moderate counſels) when one was 

ſpeaking of ſuch a reformation of the church of England, as would in effect make 
it no church; faid thus to him, Sir, the ſubject we talk of is the eye of Eng- 
land]; and if there be a ſpeck or two in the eye, we endeavour to take them 
«off; but he were a ſtrange oculiſt who would pull out the eye.” 
18. The ſame Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, „that thoſe who left 
- uſeful ſtudies for uſeleſs ſcholaſtic ſpeculations, were like the Olympick game- 
ſters, who abſtained from neceſſary labours, that they might be fit for ſuch as 
were not ſo.” 
19. He likewiſe often uſed this compariſon : © * The empirical philoſophers 
are like to piſmires ; they only lay up and uſe their ſtore. The rationaliſts are 
like the ſpiders ; they {pin all out of their own bowels. But give me a philo- 
ſopher, who like the bee hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but 
** digeſting that which is gathered by his own virtue.” 

20. The lord St. Alban, who was not over- haſty to raiſe theories, but pro- 
ceeded ſlowly by experiments, was wont to ſay to ſome philoſophers, who would 
not go his pace; © Gentlemen, nature is a labyrinth, in which the very haſte 
vou move with, will make you loſe your way.” | 
21. The fame lord, when he ſpoke of the Dutchmen, uſed to ſay, © that 
© we could not abandon them for our ſafety, nor keep them for our profit.” 
And ſometimes he would expreſs the ſame ſenſe in this manner; We hold 
the Belgic lion by the ears. wh 
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* See the ſubſtance of this in N. w. Org. and Cogitata et Viſa, Vol. III. Th 
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APOPHTHEGMS, 


22, The ſame lord, when a gentleman ſeemed not much to a e : 
liberality to his retinue, ſaid to him; Sir, Iam all of a piece, 7 the <> 
« lifted up, the inferior parts of the body muſt too.“ | 

23. The lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice of the plain old man 
at Buxton that ſold beſoms : a proud lazy young fellow came to him for a beſom 
upon truſt; to whom the old man ſaid; Friend, haſt thou no money ? box. 
«© row of thy back, and borrow of thy belly, they'll ne er aſk'thee again, I ſha 
« be dunning thee every day.” | 

24. Jack Weeks ſaid of a great man (juſt then dead) who pretended to ſome 
religion, but was none of the beſt livers; © Well, I hope he is in heaven 
« Every man thinks as he wiſhes ; but if he be in heaven, twere pity it wee 
« known.” 
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9 Some made, othets collected by the Lord Bacon _ 
and by him put under the aboveſaid title. 


Collected out of the Mimi of Publius, and publiſhed in the Remains. 


1. LEATOR, quanto in arte eft melior, tanto eſt nequior. 
A gameſter, the greater maſter he is in his art, bo worſe man he is. 
2. Arcum, intenſio frangit ; animum, remiſſio. 
Much bending breaks the bow ; much unbending, the mind. 
3. Bis vincit, qui ſe vincit in victoria. 
* He conquers. twice, who upon victory overcomes himſelf. 
4. Cum vitia profint, peccat, qui recte facit. 8 
If vices were upon the whole matter profitable, the virtuous man would be 
the ſinner.. | 
5. Bene dormit, * non ſentit quod male dor miat. 
He ſleeps well, who feels not that he ſleeps ill. 
6. Deliberare utilia, mora eſt tutiſſima. 
To deliberate about uſeful things, is the ſafeſt delay. x : 
7. Dolor decreſcit, ubi quo creſcat non habet. | 2 9 
The flood of grief decreaſeth, when it can ſwell no higher. 
8. Etiam innocentes cogit mentiri dolor. 
Pain makes even the innocent man a liar. 
9. Etiam celeritas in dgſiderio, mora eff : 
In deſire, ſwiftneſs itſelf ig delay: ; 
10. Etiam capillus unus habet umbram fam. 
The ſmalleſt hair caſts a ſnado w.. . 
11. Fidem qui perdit, quo ſe ſervat in Feltquum 
He 14 27 the a. what 112 left to live on? | 
12, Formoſa facies muta commendatio eft. | 
A beautiful face is a ſilent commendation. 
13. Fortuna nimium quem fovet, ſtultum facit. 
Fortune makes bim a fool, whom ſhe makes her darling. 
14. Fortuna obeſſe nulli contenta eſt ſemel. n 
Fortune is not content to do a man but one ill turn. 
15. Facit gratum fortuna, quem nemo vide. 3 
The fortune which no body ſees, makes a man happy and unenvied. 
16. Heu! quam miſerum ęſt ab illo laedi, de quo non pofſis queri. (24 
O! what a miſerable thing it is to be hurt by ſuch a one of whom it is in 
vain to complain. * | 
17. Homo toties moritur quoties amittit ſuos. | 
A man dies as often as he loſes his friends. 


- 


18. Haeredis fletus ſub perſona riſus et. 
The tears of an heir are laughter under a vizard. 
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24. Imroke Nenn acoyfet, fi iterun! naufrggium facit. 
n 4 Nephone unjully X | My 


32. Multos timere debet, quem multi timent. 


4. Death, qpeneth the gate to good: fame, and extinguitheth envy. 
ruption in manners: as, in the natural body, a wound or folution of continuity, 


A COLLECTION DF SENTENCE Ss: 

19. Jucundum ni bil et, niſi quod reficit uariet a.. 
othing is pleaſant, to which variety does not give a reliſh, ,, 

20. Invidiam ferre, aut fortis, ES Kon, 

- He may bear envy, who #5 er gouragidus or bappy. 5 | 

21. In malis ſperare bomum, hiſs innocens, nemo poteſl, 

None but a virtuous man can hope well in ill circumſtances; 

22. In vindicando, criminaſa eſt celeritas. r eps of 

In taking revenge, the very haſte we akt is criminal. 

23. In calamitoſo riſus etiam injuria ſt. Ml - 

When men are in calamity, if we do but laugh we offend; _ 


He accuſe who makes ſhipwreck a ſerond time. 
25. Multis minatur, qui uni facit injuriam. | 1 
0 He that injures one, R hundred; 
26. Mora omnis ingrata elt, ſed facit ſatientiam. ee 
All delay is igri. 1 gin wiſe without it. 
27. Mori eft felicis antequam mortem invocet. — 
Happy he who dies ere he calls for death to take him away. 
28, Malus uli bonum je fmulat, tame off pefimm ss. 
An ill man is always ill; but he is then worſt of all, when he pretends to 
be a ſaint. 5 
29. Magno cum periculo cuftoditur, multis placet. F 
Lock and key will ſcarce keep that ſecure, which pleaſes every body. 
30. Male vivunt qui ſe ſemper vieturos putant. ; i 
They think Jl, who think of living always. 
31. Male ſecum agit aeger, medicum qui baeredem fucit. My BRAT 
That ſick man does ill for Hime who makes his phyſician, his heir, 


: 


le of whom many are afraid, ought himſelf to fear many. 
33. Nulla tam bona eft fortuna, de qua nil paſis queri. 
There is no fortune ſo good, but it bates an ace. 


4. Pars beneficii eſt, tur fi bene u 7 | 
* Fn dos nn 
35. Timidus vocat. fe 1 fordidus. | lr} 
The coward calls himſelf a wary man; and the miſer fays, he is frugal. 


Olife! an age to him that is in miſery ; and to him that is happy, a moment, 
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A COLLECTION of SENTENCES 
our or so Of THE | 
WRITINGS of the Lord BACON, 


JT is a ſtrange:defire which men have, to ſeek. power and loſe liberty. 
2 2. Children increaſe the cares of life; bat they mitigate the remembrance 
3. Round dealin is the hononr of man's nature ; and 2 mixture of falſhood 
is kke ally in and: filver, which may make the metal work the better, 
but it embaſeth it. | | 


5. Schiſm in the ſpiritual body of the church, is a greater ſcandal than a cor- 


is worſe than a corrupt humour. . 
6. Revenge is a kind of wild juſtice, which the more a man's nature runs to, 
the more ought law to weed: it ant; | ie 


they be very great. 


*A/COLLECTION OF SENTENCE 
, He that ſtudieth fevenge, keepeth his on wounds green. . 

0 Revengeful perſons live and die Ike witches : their Md miſchievous, and 
their end is unfortunatre. ge | FTA | 

g. Tt was an a! 155 bf Sencck Taft the wander of the Stoicks) that 

c ings W ong to proſperity, are to be wiſhed ; but the good thin 
the kN to adverſity, are to be adele. | INE! 

10. He that cannot ſee well, let him go ſoftly. #6 

11. If a man be thought ſecret, it inviteth diſcovery ; 4s the more tlofe alt 
ſucketh in the more open 5 Ly 

12. Keep your authority Wholly from your children, not ſo your purſe. 

1.3 Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards new men when they 
file: for the diſtance is altered; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when 
others come on, they think themſelves go back. 

14. That envy is moſt malignant hich is like Cain's, who envied his brother, 
becauſe his ſacrifice was better accepted; when thete was no body but God to 
look on. 5 eee eee i 1 

15. The lovers of great place are impatient of privateneſs, even in age, which 
requires the ſhadow : like old townſmen that will be (till fitting at their ſtreet- 


door, though there they offer age to ſcorn. . 


16. In evil, the beſt condition is, not to will; the next, not to can. | 
17. In great place, aſk counſel of both tines: of the ancient time, what is 
beſt ; and of the latter time, what is fitteſt. | 

18. As in nature things move more violently to their plate, and calmly in their 
place: ſo virtue in ambition is Violent; in authority, ſettled and calm. 

19. Boldneſs in civil buſineſs, is like pronunciation in the orator of Demo- 
ſthenes; the firſt; ſecond, and third thing. | 
20. Boldneſs is blind: wherefore it is ill in counſel, but good in execution, 
For in counſel it is good to ſee dangers; in execution not to ſee them; except 


21; Without good-nature, man is But a bettet kind of verthin: 


22. God never wrobght miracle to convince atheifm, becauſe his ordinary 


14 The als ada ndeed are hypoctites, whs ate always Handling holy 
23: The great atheiſts indeed are hypoctites, who are always Handling ho 
thitigs, but Withdut feeling; ſo as they muſt 'needs be cauterized in the end. 
24. The maſter of ſuperſtition is the people. And in all ſuperſtition, wife 


men follow fools: 


5. In removing ſuperſtitiotis; care would be had, that (as i faretH iti ill purg- 
ings) the good be not taken away with the bad: which cortiftionly is done 


en the people is the phyſiciah. 


26. He that goeth into a country before he hath ſome entrant into the lan- 


_ $bage, beth to ſchool, and not to travel. 


27: It is a miſerable ſtate of mind (and yet it is comnionly the cafe of kings) 


to have few things to deſire, Ag many things to fear: 
by | 


28. Depreflion of the nobility may make a king more 4bſolute; but leſs ſafe. 
29. All precepts concerning kings are; in effect, comprehended in theſe re- 
Nr : remember thou art a man; rettiembet thou art God's vicegerent: 


30. Things Will have their firſt of ſecond again if thiey be nt tolfed upon 
the arguments of counſel, we þ wilt be toſſed upon the waves of fortune. 


3 31. The true compoſition of a counſellor, is, rather to be {killed in his maſter's 


vfineſs than his nature; for then he is like to advife fim, and not to feed his 


humour. 


„i Fal e is like à mat 


+ * 


32: Private opinion is more free, but opinion before oth&rs is more texerend. a 
7 Let where many times if you ſtay a little the price 


34 Fortune tornetinics turns te haiidte of the Bottle, wich is ealy to be 
kalen 155 of; and after the belly, Wich is hard to graſp. PER | 

35. Generally it is good to commit the beginning of all ent lee teu 
775 5 Brit wich has 3 
"hs 


an hundred eyes; and the ends of them'to' Briareus with'an Hundre 


to watch, and then to ſpeed. 


„ 
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36. There! is t difference etwixt'a cunning man and a wiſe ma. There 

be that can pack the- Cards, who yet cannot play well; they are e ie ca 

vaſſes and factions, and vet otherwiſe mean men Fa iti 

WEE Extreme ſelf- lovers will ſet a man's houſe on fire, chough it were but 10 
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38. We like rangers, are more admired; and lefs aprt 

29. It were good that men, in their innovations, would followithe exam 5 
of time itſelf, which indeed innovateth greatly, burquietly, -: and by Temes Eto 
to be perceived. dy 

40. They that reverence too much: old time, are But a ſeorh to the en 

41. The Spaniards and Spartans have been noted to be of ſmall diſpatch. u 
venga la muerte de eser ; Let my death come from Spain, for then it will be 
ſure to be long a comin . 

42. You had better take e for buſineſs a man ſome what abſurd, thai over-ornul. 

43. Thoſe who want friends to whom to open 2 705 griefs, are ' Cannibals of 
their own hearts. 

44. Number itſelf importeth not much in, armies, where the pee are of 
weak courage : for (as Virgil ſays) it never troubles a wolf how many the ſheep be. 

45. Let ſtates, that aim at greatneſs, take heed how their nobility and gentry 
multiply too faſt. In coppice woods, if you leave your ſtaddles too thick, you 
ſhall never have clean underwood, but ſhrubs and buſhes. 

46. A civil war is like the heat of a fever; but a foreign war is like the heat 


— 


of exerciſe, and ſerveth to keep the body in health. E 
47. Suſpicions among thoughts, are like bats among birds, they ever fly by 
twilight. 


48. Baſe natures, if they find themſelves once ſuſpected, will neyer be true. 

49. Men ought to find the difference between faltneſs and bitterneſs. Cet. 
tainly he that hath a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of By wit, fo he 
had need be afraid of others A TY rauen © 

50. Diſcretion in ſpeech is. more than eloquence. x Bs 

51. Men ſeem neither well to underſtand their riches, nor thels ftrength: 
the former they believe greater things than they ſhould, and of the latter mal 
leſs. And from hence certain fatal pillars have boutided the progreſs of learning. 

52. Riches ate the ba ge o of virtue ; they cannot be far: nor left "TT 
but they hinder the G2. 4 

53. Great riches have ſold more men than ever they have bought out. ; 
84. (Riches have wings, and ſometimes they fly away of chemſelves, and babe. 
times they muſt be ſet flying to bring in more. 

5 5. He that defers his charity until he is dead, is (if a man weighs it rghth) 
rather liberal of another man's, than of his own. 

56. Ambition is like choler, if it can move, it makes men aQtive if i be 
ſtopped, it becomes aduſt, and makes men melancholy.” 

57. To take a ſoldier without ambition, is to pull off his ſpurs.” 
50. Some ambitious men ſeem as ſkreens to princes in matters of 3 
envy. For no man will take ſuch parts, except he be like the ſeel'd dove, that 

mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about him. 

59. Princes and ftates ſhould chuſe ſuch miniſters as are more ſenſible of duty 
than riſing; and ſhould diſcern a buſy nature from a willing mind. 

60. A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds 5 therefore let him ſeaſons 
bly water the one, and deſtroy the other. 

61. If a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall ſee fortune; ; Þoc though 
he be blind, ſhe is not inviſible. 

62. Ufury bringeth the treaſure of a realm or ſtate into few hands: for he 
uſurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties ; at the end of the games 
_ of the money will be in the box. 4 

Ape Virtue is beſt in a body that hath rather dignity of preſence, than beauty 

of a The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of great ſpirit; and ſtudy, 
for . moſt part, rather bebarieir than virtue. 

64. The beſt part of beauty i is that whiclt a picture cannot expreſs. 


; 
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65. He 


$HOKT NOTES FOR civit. CONVERSATION, 
65. He who builds a fair houſe upon an ill ſeat; commits himſelf to priſon. 
66, If you will work on any man, you muſt either know his nature and 
and fo lead him; or his ends, and ſo perſuade him; or his weakneſſes and diſ- 
advantage, and ſo awe him; or thoſe that have intereſt ih him, and fo govern 
_ Coſtly followers (among whom we may reckon thoſe who are importu- 
nate in ſuits) are not to be liked ; leſt, while a man maketh his train longer, he 
e his 5 - ; 
1 Fame ike « river tht beareth up things light and (wollen, and drowns 
me Seneca faith well, that anger is like ruin, which breaks itſelf upon ab 
falls. | 
0 70. Excuſations, ceſſions, modeſty itſelf well governed, are but arts of aſten 
* High treaſon is not written in ice; that when the body relenteth, the im · 
preſſion ſhould go away. | 
72. The beſt governments are always ſubject to be like the faireſt cryſtals; 
wherein every iſicle or grain is ſeen, which in a fouler ſtone is never perceived. 
73. Hollow church papiſts are like the roots of nettles, which themſelves ſting 
not; but yet they bear all the ſtinging leaves. 


SHORT NOTES 
FOR 


CIVIL CONVERSATIO N. 


. O deceive mens expectations generally (with cautel) argueth a ſtaid mind, 
and unexpected conſtancy : viz. in matters of fear, anger, ſudden joy 
or grief, and all things which may affect or alter the mind in publick or ſudden 
- accidents, or ſuch like. | 
2. It is neceſſary to uſe a ſtedfaſt countenance, not wavering with action, as 
in moving the head or hand too much, which ſheweth a fantaſtical, light and 
fickle operation of the ſpirit, and conſequently like mind as geſture: only it is 
ſufficient, with leifure, to uſe a modeſt action in either. 


convenient to ſpeak leiſurely, and rather drawingly, than haſtily ; beca 
ſpeech confounds the memory, and oftentimes (beſides unſeemlineſs) drives a 
man either to a non-plus or unſeemly ſtammering, harping upon 
ſhould follow ; whereas a ſlow ſpeech confirmeth the memory, addeth a conceit 
of wiſdom to the hearers, beſides a ſeemlineſs of ſpeech and countenance. 

4. To defire in diſcourſe to hold all arguments, is ridiculous, wanting true 
judgment ; for in all things no man can be exquiſite. | 

5, 6. To have common places to diſcourſe, and to want variety, is both tedi- 
dus to the hearers, and ſhews a ſhallowneſs of conceit ; therefore it is good to 
vary, and ſuit ſpeeches with the -preſent occaſions ; and to have a moderation in 
all our ſpeeches, eſpecially in iefling of religion, ſtate, great perſons, weighty 
and important buſineſs, poverty, or any thing deſerving pity. 

7. A long continued * without a good ſpeech of interlocution, ſheweth 


flowneſs; and a good reply, without a good ſet ſpeech, ſheweth ſhallowneſs and 


weakneſs. 

8. To uſe many circumſtances, ere you come tb the matter, is weariſpme; 
und to uſe none at all, is but blunt. 

9. Baſhfulneſs is a great hindrance to a man, both of uttering his conceit; 
and underſtanding what is propounded unto him: wherefore, it is good to preſs 
himſelf forwards with diſcretion, both in ſpeech, and company of the better Gre. 


Vol. I. 7 H 1 | 


las, 


3. In all kinds of ſpeech, cither pleaſant, grave, ſevere, or 3 it is 
uſe haſty 


t which 
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1. J Have often thought upon death, and I find. it the leaſt of all evils. All 
1 that which is paſt is as a dream; and he that hopes or depends 57500 
time coming, dreams waking. So much of our life as we have [yea is 
already dead; and all thoſe hours which we ſhare, even from the breaſts of our 
mother, until we return to our grand-mother the earth, are part of our dying 
days ; whereof even this is one, and thoſe that ſucceed: are © he fag nature. 
for we die daily; and as others have given place to us, ſo we muſt in the end 
give way to others. RW HO Pa er at rey 50% TOR ATY 2 
2. Phyſicians, in the name of death include all ſorrow, anguiſh, diſeaſe 
calamity, or whatſoever can fall in the life of man, either grievous or unwelcome: 
but theſe things are familiar unto us, and we ſuffer them every hour 5 therefore 
we die daily, and I am older ſince I affirmed it. 1 
6 3. I know many wiſe men, that fear to die; for the change is bitter, and 
fleſh would refuſe to prove it: beſides, the expectation brings terror, and that 
exceeds the evil. But I do not believe, that any man fears to be dead, but only 
the ſtroke of death : and ſuch are my hopes, that if heaven be pleaſed, and na- 
ture renew but my leaſe for twenty one years more, without aſking longer days, 
I ſhall be ſtrong enough to acknowledge without mourning, that I was begotten 
mortal. Virtue walks not in the 5 5 though ſhe go per alta; this js 
ſtrength and the blood to virtue, to contemn things that be deſired, and to neg- 
le& that which is feared. Rf IT. 
4. Why ſhould man be in love with his fetters, though of gold? Art thou 
drowned in fecurity ? Then I ſay thou art perfectly dead. For though thou 
moveſt, yet thy ſoul is buried within thee, and thy good angel either forlakes his 
guard or ſleeps. There is nothing under heaven, faving a true friend (who can- 
not be counted within the number of moveables) unto which; my. heart doth 
lean. And this dear freedom hath begotten” me this peace, that i mourn not 
for that end which muſt be, nor ſpend one wiſh to have one minute added. to 
the incertain date of my years. It was no mean apprehenſion of Lucian, WhO 
ſays of Menippus, that in his travels through hell, he knew not the kings of the 
earth from other men, but only by their louder, cryings and tears: which was 
foſtered in them through the remorſeful memory of the good days they had ſeen, 
and the fruitful havings which they ſo unwillingly left behind them: he that 
was well ſeated, looked back at his portion, and was loth to forſake his farm; 
and others either minding marriages, pleaſufes, profit, or preferment, deſired to 
be excuſed from de th d. Fanguet : they had made an appointment with earth, 
roy at the bleſſings, not the hand that enlarged them, forgetting how 
unclothedly they came hither, or with what naked ornaments they were arrayed. ;, 
F. But were we ſeryants of the precept given, and obſervers of the heathens 
rule memento mori, and not become benighted with this ſeeming felicity, we ſhould 
enjoy it as men . to loſe, and not wind up our thoughts upon fo periſh- 
ing a fortune: he that is not ſlackly ſtrong (as the ſervants of pleaſure) how can 
he be found unready to quit the veil and falſe viſage of his perfection? The ſoul 
having ſhaken off her fleſh, doth then ſet up for herſelf, and contemning things 
that are under, ſhews what finger hath enforced her ; for the ſouls of ideots are of 
the fame piece with thoſe of ſtateſmen, but now and then nature is at a fault, and 
this good gueſt of ours takes ſoil in an imperfect body, and ſo is ſlackened from 
ſhewing her wonders ; like an excellent muſician, which cannot utter himſelf 
upon a defective inſtrument. , _ ee rf 
6. But ſee how I am ſwerved, and loſe my courſe, touching at the ſoul, that 
doth leaſt hold action with death, who hath the ſureſt property in this frail act; 
his ſtyle is the end of all fleſh, and the beginning of incorruption. Thi 
91 | : is 
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AN BSSAT ON DEATH, 


This ruler of monuments leads men for the moſt part out of this world with 
their heels forward; in token that he is contrary to life; which being obtained, 
ſends men headlong into this wretched theatre, where being arrived, their firſt 
langua is that of mourning. Nor in my own thoughts, can I compare men 
aue or * 0 thing, than to the Indian fig-tree, which being ripentd to his 
full height, is ſaid to decline his branches down to the earth; whereof ſhe con- 
ceives again, and they become roots in their own ſtock, {1% 

So man having derived his being from the earth, firſt lives the life of a tree, 
1;awing bis nouriſhment as a plant, and matle ripe for death he tends downwards, 


and is ſowed again in his mother the earth, where he periſheth not, but expects 


| quickeninge . * 1 | 
. So we fee death exempts not a man from being, but only preſents an alter- 


Alon; yet there are ſome men (I think) that ſtand otherwiſe perſuaded. 


Death finds not a worſe friend than an alderman, to whoſe door I never knew 
kim welcome; but he is an importunate gueſt, and will not be ſaid nay. 

And though they themſelves ſhall affirm, that they are not within, yet the 
anſwer will not be taken; and that which heightens their fear is, that they know 
they are in danger to forfeit their fleſh, but are not wiſe of the payment day: 
which fickly uncertainty is the occaſion that (for the moſt part) they ſtep out 
of this world unfurniſhed for their general account, and being all unprovided, 
dre yet to hold their gravity, preparing their ſouls to anſwer in ſcarlet, 
Thus I gather, that death is diſagreeable to moſt citizens, becauſe they com- 
monly die inteſtate ; this being a rule, that when their will is made, they think 
themſelves nearer a grave than before: now they, out of the wiſdom of thou- 
lands, think to ſcare deſtiny, from which there is no appeal, by not making a will, 
or to live longer by proteſtation of their unwillingneſs to die. They are for 
the moſt part well made in this world (accounting their treaſure by legions, as 
men do devils) their fortune looks toward them, and they are willing to anchor at 
it, and deſire (if it be poſſible) to put the evil day far off from them, and to adjourn 
their ungrateful and killing period. 1 TI pe. 
No, theſe are not the men which have beſpoken death, or whoſe looks are 
aſſured to entertain a thought of him. 22 
* Death arrives gracious only to ſuch as ſit in darkneſs, or lie heavy burthened 
with grief and irons ; to the poor Chriſtian, that fits bound in the galley; to 
defpairful widows, 7 % priſoners, and depoſed kings; to them whoſe for- 
tunt runs back, and whole ſpirit mutinies; unto ſuch death is a redeemer, and 
the grave a place for retiredneſs and reſt. | 


- 
*4 CT? 


Theſe wait upon the ſhore of death, and waft unto him to draw near, wiſhing 
above all others, to ſee his ſtar, that they might be led to his place; wooing the 


before the hour. 


9. But death is a doleful meſſenger to an uſurer, and fate untimely cuts their 


thread; for it is never mentioned by him, but when rumours of war, and civil 
tumults put him in mind thereof. | 


remorſeleſs ſiſters to wind down the watch of their life, and to break them off 


And when many hands are armed, and the peace of a city in diſorder, and 
the foot of the common ſoldiers ſounds an alarm on his ſtairs, then perhaps ſuch 


a one (broken in thoughts of his moneys abroad, and 8 the monuments of 
coin which are in his houſe) can be content to think of death, 


that he may do it in his ſtudy, ſurrounded with wealth, to which his eye ſends 
a faint and languiſhing ſalute, even upon the turning off; remembring always, 


* he have time and liberty, by writing, to depute himſelf as his own heir. 
For 


Point. 


dying, as Tyras in being born. 


4 


and (being haſty 
of perdition) will perhaps hang himſelf, leſt his throat ſhould be cut; provided 


For that is a great peace to his end, and reconciles him wonderfully upon the 


10. Hetein we all dally with ourſelves, and are without proof till neceſſity. I 
am not of thoſe that dare promiſe to pine away myſelf in vain-glory, and I hold 
luch to be but feat boldneſs, and them that dare commit it to be vain. Vet for 
my part, Ithink- nature ſhould” do me great wrong, if I ſhould be ſo long in 
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| AN ESS ANT ON DEATH: 

To speak truth, no man knows the lifts of his own patlence; hot an 
haw he ſhall be in his ſufferings, till the ſtorm come (the 
being tried in action but I would (out of a care to do the buſin 
keep a gpard, and N tl and's gene geleyes 
11. And if wiſhes might find place, I would die together, and not my ming 
often, and my body once; that is, I would prepare for the meſſengers 


; d 
ſickneſs, and affliction, and not wait long, or be attempted by the violence 3 


Herein 1 dp. not profes myſelf a Stoick, to hold grief no evil, but opinion 
and a thing indifferent. | , 
But I confent with Czſar, that the fuddeneſt paſſage is eaſieſt, and there js 
nothing more awakens our reſolve and readineſs to die, than the quieted conſci. 
ence; 1 with . that we ſhall be well ſpoken of upon earth by 
thoſe that are juſt, and of the family of virtue; the oppoſite whereof, is a fury 
to man, and makes even life unſweet. 8 | 


divine 


Therefore, what is more heavy than evil fame deſerved ? Or likewiſe, who 


can 3 days, than he that yet living doth follow at the funerals of his 6wn 
reputation 
5 have laid up many hopes, that I am privileged from that kind of mourning, 
and could wiſh the like peace to all thoſe with whom I wage love. * 
12. I might ſay much of the commodities that death can fell a man; but 
briefly, death is a friend of ours, and he that is not ready to entertain him, is not 
at home. Whilſt Jam, my ambition is not to fore-flow the tide; I have but ſo 
to make my intereſt of it as I may account for it ; I would wiſh nothing but what 
might better my days, nor defire any greater place than the front of good opinion. 
I make not love to the continuance of days, but to the goodneſs of them; nor 
wiſh to die, but refer myſelf to my hour, which the great diſpenſer of all things 
hath appointed me ; yet as I am frail, and ſuffered the fault, were it 
given me to chuſe, I ſhould not be earneſt to ſee the evening of my age that 
extremity of itſelf being a diſeaſe, and a mere return into infancy : ſo that if 
perpetuity of life might be given me, I ſhould-think what the Greek poet faid, 
duch an age is a mortal evil. And fince I muſt needs be dead, I require it may 
not be done before mine enemies, that I be not ſtript before I be cold; but before 
my friends. The night was even now; but that name is loſt; it is not now 


late, but early. Mine eyes begin to diſcharge their watch, and compound with 
this fleſhly weakneſs for a time of perpetual reſt; and I ſhall preſently be as happy 
for a few hours, as I had died the firſt hour I was born. "TM 
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brought forth. 
in Bolonia of the meaneſt ſtate of the people, his father a ſhoemaker by occu- 
pation ; of no great learning nor underſtanding, buſy rather in practice, than de- 
ſirous of wars, and that rather to further the advancement of his fon and his 
houſe (a reſpect highly regarded of all the popes) than of any inclination of nature, 
the which, yet in theſe years abhorreth not his ſecret pleaſures. Howbeit, two 
things eſpecially have ſet ſo ſharp edge to him, whereby he doth bend himſelf fo 
vehemently againſt religion. T he one is a mere neceſſity, the other the folici- 
tation of the king of Spain. For if we conſider duly the eſtate of the preſent 
time, we ſhall find that he is not ſo much carried with the deſire to ſuppreſs 
our religion, as driven with the fear of the downfal of his own, if in time it be 
not upheld and reſtored. 4 £ 5. x EO 

The reaſons be theſe : he ſeeth the king of Spain already in years, and worn 
with labour and troubles, that there is little hope in him of long life. And he 
failing, there were likely to enſue great alterations of ſtate in all his dominions, 
the which ſhould be joined with the like in religion, 3 in this divided 
time, and in Spain, already ſo forward, as the fury of the inquiſition can ſcarce 
6 ein France, the ſtate of that church ſeemeth to depend on the ſole life of the 
king now reigning, being of a weak conſtitution full of infirmities, not likely to 
have long life, and quite out of hope of any iſſue. Of the duke of Anjou he 
doth not aſſure himſelf; beſides the opinion conceived of the weakneſs of the 
complexion of all that race, giving neither hope of length of life nor of children. 
And the next to the ſucceſſion make already profeſſion of religion, beſides the 
increaſe thereof daily in France: England and Scotland are already, God be 
thanked, quite reformed, with the better part of Germany. And becauſe the 
queen's majeſty hath that reputation to be the defender of the true religion and 
8 2 — her majeſty, as the head of the faithful, is the drift of all their 
miſchiefs. 8 
The king of Spain having erected, in his conceit, a monarchy, wherein ſeek- 
ing reputation in the protection of religion, this conjunction with the pope is as 
neceſſary to him for the furtherance of his purpoſes, as to the pope behoveful 
for the advancing of his houſe and for his authority ; the king of Spain having 
already beſtowed on the ope's ſon, degree of title and of office, with great re- 
venues, To encourage the pope herein, being head of the church, they ſet be- 
fore him the analogy of the name Gregory, ſaying, that we were firſt under a 
Gregory brought to the faith, and by a Gregory are again to be reduced to the 
obedience of Rome. rn OR 

A prophecy likewiſe is found out that foretelleth, the dragon ſitting in the chair 

of Peter, great things ſhould be brought to paſs. . 
Thus is the. king of France ſolicited againſt thoſe of the religion in France; 

he emperor againſt thoſe in his dominions; diviſions ſet in Germany; the Low 
Country miſerably oppreſſed; and daily attempts againſt her — 7 both by 

8 6 I | force 
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Gregory XIII. of the age of ſeventy years, by ſurname Boneompagno, born Pope. 


Duke of 


Tuſcany. 


force 


but take 


maje 


The 


1 


the year wi 


of his country amounteth to fo 
leave to wear their weapons on 


Hi 


moſt part of the day; 
conferring with his chi 


unleſs the matter be of 


Pope he had good intelligence, and ſ 
.como, the pope's ſon, in Caſa Sforza. Ft 
To the emperor he is allied, his firſt wife being the emperor Maximilian's | 
n he is in ſtrait league, and his mother was of the houſe of To- 
„D. Pietro, married in the ſame houſe. With France 


ſiſter, 


With 8 
ledo ; his brother likewiſe 
he ſtandeth at this preſent in ſome miſliki 
With Ferrara always at jar, as with all 
in ſome controverſy. 1 
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and practice; . hereto. ſerve the ſeminaries, 


where none are now altnnted 
e oath againſt h 55 


er majeſty. 
The ſect of the Jeſuits are ſpecial in 
ſty, ſow faction, and to abſolve them of the oath of obedience, 
the way to rebellion and revolt. 

Beſides, for confirmation of 
tion of the clergy, and brought in catechizing. 


ſtruments to alienate the people from he. 
and prepate 


their own religion they have uſed ſome reform. 


To go forth with the princes of Italy next in ſituation. 
reat duke of Tuſcany, Franciſco de Medici, fon to Coſmo, and the 
third duke of that family and province of the age of forty years, of diſpoſitign 
ſevere and ſad, rather than manly and grave; no princely port or behaviour more 
than a great juſticer ; inclined to peace, and gathering money. All Tuſcany is 
ſubject unto him, wherein were divers commonwealths; whereof the chief wete 
Florence, Siena, and Piſa, Prato, and Piſtoia, ſaving Lucca, and certain forts on 
the ſea- coaſt held by the king of Spain. 
He retaineth in his ſervice few, and they ſtrangers, to whom he giveth 
ſions. In all his citadels he hath garriſon of Spaniards, except at Siena: in 
ng ſpendeth little, being as it were in penſion, agreeing for ſo much 
a citizen of Florence for his diet: he has a ſmall guard of Swi. 
ſers, and when he rideth abroad a guard of forty light horſemen. The militia 
ouſand ſoldiers, to the which he granteth 
holy days, and other immunities. Beſides, 
he entertaineth certain men of arms, to the which he giveth ſeven crowns the 
month. He alſo maintaineth ſeven galleys, the which ſerve under his knights, 
erected by his father in Piſa, of the order of St. Stephano: of theſe galleys three 
go every, year in chaſe, 
is common exerciſe is in diſtillations, and in trying of concluſions, the which 
he doth exerciſe in a houſe called Caſſino in Florence, where he ſpendeth the 
iving ear in the mean ſeaſon to matters of affairs, and 
officers. His revenues are eſteemed to amount to a 
million and a half of crowns, of the which ſpending half a million, he layeth 
up yearly one million. But certainly he is the richeſt prince in all Europe of 
coin. The form of his government is abſolute, depending only of his will and 
pleaſure, though retaining in many things the ancient offices and ſhew. But 
thoſe magiſtrates reſolve nothing without his expreſs directions and pleaſure. Privy 
council he uſeth none, but repoſeth moſt his truſt on ſound ſecretaries, and con- 
ferreth chiefly with his wife, as his father did with one of his ſecretaries. 'For 
matter of examinations, one Corbolo hath the eſpecial truſt ; he doth favour the 
people more than the nobility, becauſe they do bear an old grudge to the gen- 
tlemen, and the people are the more in number, without whom the nobility can 
do nothing. One thing in him giveth great contentment to the ſubjects, that he 
vouchſafeth to receive and hear all their petitions himſelf. And in his abſence 
from Florence, thoſe that have ſuit do reſort to the office, and there exhibit 
their bill endorſed ; whereof within three days abſolute anſwer is returned them, 
| reat importance, then have they direction how to pro- 
ceed. He is a great juſticer; and for the eaſe of the people, and to have the 


better eye over juſtice, hath built hard by his palace a fair row of houſes for all 
offices together in one | 


Two years ſithence he married la Signora Bianca his concubine, a Venetian of 
Caſa Capelli, whereby he entered ftraiter amity with the Venetians: with the 


e affinity by the marriage of Signor * 


ng. 
— dukes of Italy for the preſeance 


OF THE STATE OF EUROPE. 9. 
All his revenues ariſe of taxes and cuſtoms; his domains are very füll. 

He hath by his firſt wife one ſon, of the age of four or five yeats, and four 

daughters; he hath a baſe child by this woman, and à baſe brother, D. Joanni, 
ſixteen yrars of age, of great expectation. e 
wo brothers, D. Pietro, and the cardinal. 1 
The duke of Ferrara, Alfonſo d' Eſte, the fifth duke, now about fort years Ferrara 
of age, his firſt wife Lucrecia, daughter to Coſmo de Medici, whom tf ey ſa 
he poiſoned; his ſecond, daughter to Ferdinand the emperor; his third wife 
now living, Anne daughter to the duke of Mantua. He hath no child. The 
chief cities of his ſtate are Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio: he is rich in money, 
growing as the moſt of Italy of exactions; of all the princes of Italy alone in- 
clineth to the French; with the pope hath ſome Jar about the paſſage of a river. 
The Venetians and he fall in great hatred with Florence hath enmity ; with 
Lucca little ſkirmiſhes every year for a caſtle he buildeth on their confines, 
to raiſe a great toll in a ſtrait paſſage, by reaſon of his mother a Guiſe. 

William of the houſe of Gonſaga, the third duke of Mantua; his wife Bar- Mantua. 
bara daughter to the emperor Ferdinand, by whom he hath a ſon of twenty two | 
years of age, and a daughter. His fon is called Vincentio, his daughter Anne 
married of late to the duke of Ferrara ; his fon likewiſe married a year ſithence 
to the prince of Parma's daughter. The duke his ſelf very deformed and crook- 
backed; well in years. Montferrat likewiſe appertaineth to him. Divers of his 
houſe have penſion always, and ſerve the king of Spain; his brother the duke 
of Nevers remaineth in France. He only ſeeketh to maintain his eſtate and 
enrich himſelf ; his greateſt pleaſure is in horſes and building. EE, 

The duke of Urbin, Franceſco Maria, of the houſe of Rovere, the ſecond Urbin. 
of that name, a prince of good behaviour and witty. In his ſtate are ſeven 
reaſonable fair cities: Peſaro, Augubio, Sinigaglia, Foſſombrone, Sanleo, Cagli, 
Urbino; Pefaro and Sinigaglia are fortreſſes on the ſea fide, Urbin and Sanleo 
on the Appenine, well fortified. He holdeth three provinces, Montefeltro, 
Maſſa Trebaria, and Vicariato di Mondavio. | 
There have been good princes and valiant of that houſe, not ſo great exactors 
as the reſt of Italy, therefore better beloved of their ſubjects, which love reſtored 
their houſe, being diſplaced by pope Leo X. s | 4 
His wife Leonora, fiſter to the duke of Ferrara, by whom he hath no chil- 
dren, and now is divorced. He hath two ſiſters, the one married to the duke 
of Gravina, the other to the prince Biſignano, and a third is to marry, whoſe 
name is Lavinia. 2 
Ottaviano, firſt duke of Caſtro, then of Camerino, and after of Parma and Parma. 
Piacenza, with great trouble reſtored to his eſtate ; now is aged and liveth qui- 
etly : his wife, Marguerite daughter to Charles the fifth, firſt wife to Alexander 
de Medici firſt duke of Florence. He hath one ſon called Alexander now gene- 
ral for the king of Spain in the Low Countries; his daughter Vittoria was mother 
to the duke of Urbin. e | 
Ihe cardinal Farneſe his uncle, of great credit in that college, long time hath 
aſpired to be pope, but withſtood by the king of Spain; on whom though now 
that houſe depend, yet forgetteth not, as he thinketh, the death of Pier Luigi, 
and the loſs 'of Parma and Piacenza, reſtored to their houſe by the French. 
The young princes of Mirandola, in the government of their mother Fulvia 
Correggio, and under the protection of the Nin g of France, who maintaineth 
there a garriſon. 5 
Ihe duke of Savoy, Carlo Emanuel, a young prince of twenty one years, very Savoy. 
| little of ſtature, but well brought up and diſpoſed. His territory is the greateſt 
of any duke of Italy, having Piemont beyond the Alps, and Savoy on this fide ; 
Uivers fair towns and ſtrong holds, richly left of his father, who was accounted 
a very wiſe prince. This duke, as is thought, is adviſed to remain always in- 
different between Spain and France, being neighbour to them both, unleſs ſome 
Accident do' counſel him to declare himſelf in behalf of either. Therefore both 
thoſe” princes go about by marriage to have him nearer allied to them. His mo- 
ther was ſiſter to king Francis the Great; his father being expulſed his domi- 


nions 
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nions by the French, was reſtored by the king of Spain, with #hbm while he 
lived he had ſtrait, intelligence. Hs vet his inclination. doth. nat appear:. lie 
tetaineth his father's alliances with Venice, eſpecially in, Italy, abu e e- 
peror. With Florence he hath queſtion for prehethinence. has od 
His revenues are judged to a Rillen of crowns Jarl 2 how bg us in Arme 
againſt Geneva, 400 | » 


451 


guarded. againſt Bern. .., 


7 , . 8 ener nnen 
Lucca. Of free eſtates, Lucca the leall, 15 re of, the: ; of f 
ſmall in territory; the city itſelf well fortihed and prowided, Pecaul Ef the 


they have of the duke of Florence. 5 | | 316d 

Genoa, Genoa is recommended to the king of Spain, their galleys.ſerve under him, 

and the chiefeſt of their city are at his deyotion,,. N ation for 

the French, whereto he doth hearken To weakly, that the Spapiagdis chere zl 

in all; by whom that ſtate in few years hath made a marvellous gain. And the 

king of Spain hath great need of their friendſhip,. for their. ports, where em. 

bark and land all men, and whatſoever is ſent between Spain and. Milan. : 

They hold Corſica an iſland, and, Savona a fair city, and the goodlieſt have 

in Italy, until it was deſtroyed by the Genevois; the which now make no pry. 
r nts eantcis: oe ans > 

There is a dangerous faction amongſt them, between the ancient houſcs and 

the new, which were admitted into the ancient families. | ; 


St. George is their treaſure houſe and receiver, as at Venice St. Mark, .... 


Venice, Venice retaining ſtill the ancient form of government, is always for itſelf in 
like eſtate and all one; at this time between the Turk and the king of Spain in 
continual watch, ſeeming to make more account of France, not ſo much in hope 
of any great affiance at this preſent to be had in him, but for the reputation gf 
that nation, and the Sins always they have had with the ſame, and behoying 
them ſo to do. They uſe it with good foreſight and ſpeedy preventing, ſpacing 
for no charge to meet as they may with every accident. Of late they have had 
ſome jar with the pope, as well about the inquiſition, as title gf. and. With 
Ferrara and the Venetians is ancient enmity, ſpecially becauſe; he teceiveth all 
their baniſhed and fugitives. They make moſt, account of the duke of Savoy 
amongſt the princes of Italy. They maintain divers embaſſadors abroad, with 
the Turk, the emperor, France, Spain, and at Rome: with them. is an em- 
baſſador of France and Savoy always reſident, and an agent qt, Spain, becauſe 
they gave the preſeance to France. eee EC) 9 
In this it ſeemeth all the potentates of Italy do agree to let all private grudges 
give place to foreign invaſion, more for doubt of alteration in religion, than for 
any other civil cauſe. nale“ 

There is none amongſt them at this day in any likelihood to grow to any 
greatneſs. For Venice is bridled by the Turk and Spain. The duke of Tut: 
cany ſeeketh rather title than territory, otherwiſe than by Kies 


Savoy is yet young; the reſt of no great force of themlelves, 
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| | elves. ., France. hath 

greatly loſt the reputation they had in Italy, by neglecting the occaſions offered 
and n the king of Spain to ſettle himſ elt. 

Emperor. The emperor Adolphe of the houſe of Auſtriche, ſon. to. Maximilian, about 

thirty years of age; no ſtrong conſtitution of body, and greatly weakened by 

immoderate pleaſure; no great quickneſs of ſpirit. In faſhion, and apparel all 

Spaniſh, where he had his education in his youth. He was, moſt governed by 

his mother while ſhe remained with him; and yet altogether by his ſteward Dye- 

triſtan, and his great chamberlain Romphe, both * —4 of Spain, and there 

with him maintained. 2 5 ang 1 a 2 

Of the empire he hath by the laſt imperial diet one million of dollars towards 

the maintenance of the garriſons of Hungary; and, beſides, his guards are paid 

Wen ods bo ooth nent ee e n 

To the Turk he payeth yearly tribute for Hungary 40000 dollars, beſides the 

charge of the preſents and his embaſſadors, amounting to more than the tribute 

The ordinary garriſons in Hungary are to the number of but evil paid 
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| The cevenues and ſubſidies of Hungary do not paſs 160,000 florins. Thee laſt 
emperor affirmed ſolemnly, that the charge of Hungary amounted to one mil- 
lion and a halt. 
The revehuesof Bohemia, and extraordinary, amount to 50000 dollars. 
In the abſence of the emperor, the baron of Roſemberg is governor of Bohe- 
mia, who Pr almoſt a fourth part of that country, and is a papiſt ; neither 
he nor his have Children : he beareth the emperor in hand to make him 
bis heir. 


Of Silefia and Moravia, the | 
Out of Auſtriche of ſubſidy 
all fold away and engaged. 
Thus all his revenues make half a million of florins. | 
To his brothers Maximilian and Erneſt he alloweth yearly, by agreement 
made between them, 45000 florins a-piece, as well for Auſtriche, as that might 
hereafter fall unto them by the deceaſe of the archduke Ferdinand in Tyrol, 
the which ſhall come to the emperor. 
The emperor altogether dependeth on Spain, as well in reſpect of his houſe, 
as the education he received there, and the rule his mother hath over him with 
the chief of his council. He is utter enemy to religion, having well declared 
the ſame in baniſhing the miniſters out of Vienna, divers other towns, where 
he about to plant Jeſuits. 
Of his ſubjects greatly miſliked, as his houſe is hateful to all Germany. | 
The archduke Charles holdeth Styria and Carinthia, his chief abode is at Gratz ; 
his wife is fiſter to the duke of Bavyre, by whom he hath children. 
The archduke Ferdinand hath Tyrol, and remaineth the moſt part at Ilſburg. 
For his eldeſt fon he hath bought in Germany a pretty ſtate, not far from 
Ulms; the ſecond is a cardinal. Now he is a widower, and ſaid, that he ſhall 
yy n of the duke of Mantua. 
"2 are uncles to the or: beſides Maximilian and Erneſt, he hath two 
brothers, the archduke Matthias that hath a penſion of the eſtates of the Low 
Country, and a cardinal archbiſhop of Toledo. 
'In y there are divers princes diverſſy affected. The elector palatine Germany. 
Ludovic, a Lutheran ; his chief abode is at Heidelberg. 
His brother, John Caſimir, Calviniſt, at Keiſers-lautern, or Nieuſtadt. 
Richard their uncle at Symyers. | | 
12 ing the life of the laſt elector, Ludovic dwelt at Amberg in the Higher 
Palatinate.. | 
N Ludovic dwelt at Norbourg on the Danow, and is commonly called 
e of. | 
John dwelleth at Rypont, or Sweybourg, or in Bergeſaber ; the other three 
brethren have no certain dwelling place. George John, ſon of Rupert, count 
Palatin, dwelleth at Lyflelſteyn. 5 
Auguſtus duke and elector of Saxon remaineth the moſt part at Dreſden. on Princes of 
the Elbe; ſometimes at Torge on Elbe, a goodly caſtle fortified by John Fre- Germany. 
derick. This elector is Lutheran, and great enemy to our profeſſion; of ſixty 
years of age, half frantic, ſevere, governed much by his wife, greater exactor 
than the German ptinces are wont to be, and retaineth in his ſervice divers Ita- 
lians ; his eldeſt fon married of late the daughter of the duke of Brandebourg. 
The ſons of John Frederick, captive, and yet in priſon, remain at Coburge 
m I Eaſt Franconia, near the foreſt of Turinge. | 
Ihe ſons of John William abide at Vinaria in Turingia. 
Joachim Frederick, ſon of John George elector of Brandebourg, at Hala in 
Saxony on the river of Sala, as adrainiſtrator of the archbiſhoprick of Magde- 
urg. | 
George Frederick, ſon of George, dwelleth at Orſbuche in Eaſt Franconia, 
or at Blaſſenbourge, the which was the manſion of his uncle Albert the warrior. 
The elector of Brandebourg John George remaineth at Berlin on the river of 
Sprea: his uncle John dwelleth at Caſtryne beyond Odera, very ſtrong both by 
the ſituation, and fortified. | | 
Vor. I. 6 K. William 


r yearly may have 200,000 florins. 
and tribute 100, ooo florins, for his domains are 
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William duke of Bavyre, a papiſt, at Munich in 2 — married the daughter 


His ſecond brother Ferdinand remaineth moſt at Landſhutt. YL 
The third Erneſt, is biſhop of Exiſinghen and Hildeſheim, and late of Liege, 
Julius duke of Brunſwick, at; the ſtrong caſtle. of. Wolfenbuttel on Oker. 
Ericke of Brunſwick, ſon to Magnus, uncle to Julius, remaineth at Mak. 


navigable. "Il 


William duke of Luneburg hath his being at Cella, on the tiver Wa 
Henr y his brother at Gryſorn, hem. dee __ dis Mov. 


N 8 


Otho their couſin, duke of Luneburg inhabiteth Harbourg on nthis dee Ehe, 
n Minne 75 
The dukes of Pomerania, John Frederick dwelleth at Stetin. eng 
Bugeſlaus at Campena, ſometime an abbey in the county of Bardraſe. "yy 
Erneſt Ludovick at Wolgaſt on the river of Panis that runneth into the Bal. 
tick ſea. 
Barmin at Ragenwald 3 in F utther Pomerania, on the "200 of Poland and 
Pruſſia. 
Caſimire at Camyn, which biſhoprick he holdeth, either as adminiſter, 0 . 
in his own poſſeſſion and right. 
Ulricke duke of Meckelbourg, remaineth moſt at Guſtrow ; his becher 5 
Albert dwelleth at Swerin, whoſe two ſons are in the court of the duke of Saxon. 
Adolph duke of Holſt and Dytmarch ; his chief ſeat is at pos in the duchy 
of Sleſwick. 
John his elder woes, unmarried, hath his abode at Haderſberge ; ; Im, ci. 
to Chriſtiern king of Denmark, and brother to the duke of Holſt, and to Pre. 
derick now king of Denmark, biſhop of Oeſelya and Courland in Livonia. | 
William duke of Juliers, Cleve, and Bergen, hath his court at Woo} 
in the, dukedom of Bergenſe. 
William landgrave of Heſſe, dwelleth at Caſſel on Fulda. N 
Ludovick at urge. = eee miffibeon 
Philip at-Brubache on the Rhine. * „ 75 
George at Darmſtadt. | 
Ludovick duke of Wirtenberge, his chief houſe at Stutgard. 
Frederick at Montbelgard. 
The marquiſes of Bathe: the elder Erneſt, the ſecond Jacob, the cird bro 
ther yet younger; their chief dwelling-place is at Forſheim, or at Durlach. 
The ſons of Philip at the Bath called Baden. 
Erneſt Joachim, prince of Anhalt, at Zerbeſt, in the midway denen Magde- | 
bourg and Wittemberg ; his other mankoa.! is at Deſſau on Mylda, where he was 
born, new built and fortified by his grandfather Erneſt: he hath beſides the 
caſtle of Cathenen, the which was the habitation of ee prince of Anhalt 
his great uncle; Erneſt favoureth religion. | 
1 George Erneſt, prince and earl of Mme at Schlewſing, by the foreſt called 
urin 
885 duke of Sileſia 8 Brieke, of the family of the kings of Poland, 
dwelleth at Brieke; his eldeſt ſon, Joachim Frederick, hath married the daughter 
of the prince of Anhalt; his ſecond ſon, John George. | 
Henry duke of Sileſia and Lignitz, ſon to the n of —_—_ dwelleth at 
Lignitz ; he hath no children alive. 1 
F rederick, brother to Henry, unmarried. ; 
Charles duke of Munſterberg and Olſſe, his with mo countels of Siembery 
in Bohemia, where he maketh his abode. _ a 
Henry, brother to Charles, remained at Olſſe. „ i 
John Frederick duke of Teſchen. 112 8 f 
Charles duke of Lorrain, his chief court at Nancy. 
His eldeſt ſon Henry of man's. eſtate. .- + - 44 © 
Charles cardinal :rchbiſhop of Mets. 1 {17 > 


A daughter in the French cur. Meet v. d SH 
| SER there are in Germany three electors biſhops, and divers biſhops of 
85 The — of greateſt IS are Noremberg, Auſpurg, Ulmes, and 
Straſburg: then the cantons of the Swiſſes, the Griſons, and Valbis. 
The greateſt trouble in Germany at tliis time is about the concordate, fur- 
thered by the duke of Saxon, and the count Palatine. E 
There is at this preſent no prince in Germany greatly toward or redoubted. 
The duke Caſimit's credit is greatly impaired, and his ability ſmall. _ 
The dyet imperial ſhortlyſhould be held, where the concordate ſhall be urged, 
collection for Hungary made, and a king of Romans named. | 


1 | 
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The French king, Henty the third, of thirty years of age, of a very weak Pane. 


conſtitution, and full of infirmities ; yet extremely given over to his wanton plea- 
(ures, having only delight in dancing, feaſting and entertaining ladies, and + in 
ber- pleaſures: no great wit, yet a comely behaviour and goodly perſonage, very 
poor through exacting inordinately by all devices of his ſubjects greatly repining 
that revenge and hungry government, abhorring wars and all action, yet daily 
worketh the ruin of thoſe he hateth, as all of the religion and the houſe of Bour- 
bon, doting fondly on ſome he chuſeth to favour extremely, without any virtue 
or cauſe of deſert in them to whom he giveth prodigally. His chief favourites 
now about him are the duke Joyeuſe, la Valette, and monfieur D'Au. The 


queen mother ruleth him rather by policy and fear he hath of her, than by his 


good will; yet he always doth ſhew great reverence towards her. The Guiſe 
15 in as great favour with him as ever he was; the houſe is now the greateſt of 
all France, being allied to Ferrara, Savoy, Lorrain, Scotland, and favoured of 
all the papiſts the French king having his kinſwoman to wife, and divers great 
perſonages in that realm of his houſe. | 3 

The chieſeſt at this preſent in credit in court, whoſe counſel he uſeth, are, 
_ Villaquier, Bellievre, the chancellor and lord keeper, Birague and 

iverny. | 

He b entertaineth no amity with any prince, other than for form; nei- 
ther is his friendſhip otherwiſe reſpected of others, ſave in reſpect of the reputa- 
tion of ſo great a kingdom. 4 

The pope beareth a great ſway, and the king of Spain, by means of his pen- 
ſions; and of the queen-mother with the Guiſe ; ſhe for her two daughters, he 
for other regard, can do what he liſt there, or hinder what he would not have done. 
- The diviſion in his country for matters of religion and ſtate, through miſcon- 


_ tentment of the nobility to ſee ſtrangers advanced to the greateſt charges of tlie 


realm, the offices of juſtice ſold, the treaſury waſted, the people polled, t; 


country deſtroyed, hath bred great trouble, and like to ſee more. The factio. 


between the houſe of Guiſe againſt that of Montmorancy, hath gotten great ad- 
vantage. | | | | 7 go BAY 


At this preſent the king is about to reſtore Don Antonio king of Portugal, 


whereto are great levies and preparation. 


Francis duke of Anjou and of Brabant, for his calling and quality greatly to Duke oi 


be conſidered as any prince this day living, being ſecond perſon to the king his Brabant. 


brother, and in likelihood to ſucceed him. There is noted in the diſpoſition of 
this prince, a quiet mildneſs, giving ſatisfaction to all men; facility of acceſs and 
natural courteſy ; underſtanding and ſpeech great and eloquent; ſecrecy more 
than commonly is in the French; from his youth always deſirous of action, 


the which thing hath made him always followed and reſpected. And though | 


hitherto he hath brought to paſs no great purpoſe, having ſuffered great wants, 
and reſiſtance both at home and abroad, yet by the intermeddling is grown to 
good experience, readineſs and judgment, the better thereby able to guide and 
govern his affairs, both in practice, in treaty, and action. Moreover, the diſ- 
ea 

im matter to work upon: and he is the only man to be ſeen of all them in 
diſtreſs, or defirous of alteration. A matter of ſpecial furtherance to all ſuch 


as have atchieved great things, when they have found matter diſpoſed to receive 
form. p < - p 


0g ſtate of the world doth ſo concur with this his active forwardneſs, as it giveth 
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great perl, to {et together und ji 
he is likely, to Numer vn is great 


this king's time joined with them of the 
carried againſt them; ſeeketh the marriage 
as it were to marry might with his activity. 

He hath had practice in Germany to be created king of Romans, made , 
ſudden voyage with great expedition into the Low Countries, now is there again 
with better ſucceſs than ſo foon was looked for. 

Spain. The king of Spain, Philip ſon to Charles the fifth, about ſixty years of 
a prince of great underſtanding, ſubtle and aſpiring, * and cruel. I 
king eſpecially hath made his benefit of the time, where his laſt attempt on Por- 
tugal deſerveth exact conſideration, thereby as by the workmanſhip to know the 
maſter. N | 

The firſt ſucceſs he had was at St. Quintin, where he got a notable hand of 
the French; he ſought to reduce the Low Countries to an abſolute ſubjection. 
He hath kept France in continual broil, where, by his penſions and the favour 
of the houſe of Guiſe, by means of the queen-mother in contemplation of her 
nieces, he beareth great ſway. With the pope he is ſo linked, as he may do 
what him liſt, and diſpoſe of that authority to ſerve his purpoſes: as he has 
gotteri great authority in pretending to protect the church and religion. 

He poſſeſſeth the one half of Italy, comprehending Sicily, and Sardinia, with 
Naples and Milan ; the which eſtates do yield him little other profit, fave the 
maintenance of ſo many Spaniards as he keepeth there always. 

The duke of Florence relieth greatly upon him, as well in reſpect of the ſtate 
of Siena, as of the ports he holdeth, and of his greatneſs. Lucca is under his 
protection. Genoa, the one faction at his devotion, with their galleys: at his 
penſion is moſt of the greateſt there, | 7:80 | 

Beſides the Low Countries, he holdeth the Franch Comte, the beſt uſed of 
all his ſubjects, and Luxembourg: the Weſt-Indies furniſh him gold and ſilver, 
the which he conſumeth in the wars of the Low Countries, and in penſions, 
and is greatly indebted, while he worketh on the foundation his father laid, to 
erect a monarchy, the which if he ſucceed in the conqueſt of Portugal, he is 
likely to atchieve, unleſs death do cut him off. | 

He hath one ſon of the years of five by his laſt wife, two daughters by the 
French king's ſiſter, two baſe ſons. | Fw 

He hath greatly ſought the marriage of the queen's daughter of France, fiſter 
to his laſt wife, and couſin german removed. | 

The His revenues are reckoned to amount to ſixteen millions. 
3 05 The chief in credit with him of martial men and for counſel are 
thought:o He maketh account to have in continual pay 50000 ſoldiers. 
ve equal He maintaineth galleys to the number of 140, whereof there are ſixty in Por- 
ans tugal, the reſt are at Naples, and other places. Now is on league with the Turk. 
Portugal, D. Antonio, elect king of Portugal, thruſt out by the king of Spain, of forty- 
five years of age, a mild fpirit, ſober and diſcreet: he is now in 9 where 
he hath levied ſoldiers, whereof part are embarked, hoping by the favour of that 
king, and the good-will the Portugals do bear him, to be reſtored again. He 
holdeth the Torges, and the Eaſt-Indians yet remain well affected to him, a caſe 
of itſelf deſerving the conſidering and relief of all other princes. Beſides in his 
perſon, his election to be noted with the title he claimeth very ſingular, and 
ſeldom the like ſeen, being choſen of all the people; the great dangers he hath | 
eſcaped likewiſe at ſundry times. ; | apt 
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what in years 
with her. He 
but is not thought to 
, after ſerved the laſt 


emperor... (lay 144-0 
Frederick 


ile bath alwa 
month. 1 CU | 4 . | | 

His father deceaſed in the year 1559, after which he had wars ten years ſpace 
with the Swede, which gave bim occaſion to arm by fea. His navy is fix great 
ſhips. of -1500-tan, and fifteen ſmaller, ten galleys which fail to paſs the Straits. 
Hlis revenues grow chiefly in cuſtoms, and ſuch living as were in the hands 
of the abbeys, and biſhops, whereby he is greatly enriched : his chief haven is 
Copenhagen, where always his navy lieth. | 
«His: brother John duke of Holſt in Jutland, married to the daughter of the 


duke of Inferior Saxony. | n er . 
Magnus his other brother, biſhop of Courland, married the daughter of the 
Muſcovite's. brother. 


The chiefeſt wars that the king of Denmark hath is with Sweden, with whom 
Dow he bath peace; The duke of Holſt is uncle to the king now reigning ; they 
make often alliances with Scotland. 1 | : ie 
John king of Sweden, ſon of Guſtavus. 15 betone Sweden. 
This Guſtavus had four ſons, Erick, John, Magnus, Charles. 
Erick married a ſoldier's daughter, by whom he had divers children, and died 
| fo, now king, married the fiſter of Sigiſmond late king of Poland. 
Magnus beſtraught of his wits. | „ "RY 
Charles married a 1 of the Palſgrave. | : 
Five daughters of Guſtavus. | i ig 16-454 
Katherine married to the earl of Eaſt-Friſcland. 
Anne to one of the Palſgraves. 
Cicilia to the marquis of Baden. 
Sophia to the duke of Inferior Saxony. 
Elizabeth to the duke of Mecleburg. 5 102 I 
This prince is of no great force nor wealth, but of late hath increaſed his 
navigation by reaſon of the wars between him and the Dane, the which, the 
wars ceaſing, they hardly maintain. | 14 
The Muſcovite emperor of Ruſſia, John Baſil, of threeſcore years of age, in Moſcovy. 
league and amity with no prince; always at wars with the Tartarians, and now 
with the Pollake. 
He is adviſed by no council, but governeth altogether like a tyrant. He hath 
one ſon of thirty years of age. Not long fithence this prince depoſed himſelf, 
and ſet in his place a Tartar, whom he removed again. Of late ſent an em- 
baſſador to Rome, giving ſome hope to ſubmit himſelf to that ſee. Their reli- 
gion is neareſt the Greek church, full of ſuperſtition and idolatry. | 
Vol. I. n Mr. 
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Mr. BAC ONE ns 
DISCOURSE in the praiſe of his SOVEREIGN. 


O praiſe of magnanimity; nor of love, nor of knowledge, can intercers 
pale, — . and nouriſheth magnanimity by her — 
love by her perſon, and knowledge by the peace and ſerenity of her times. And 
if theſe rich pieces be ſo fair unſet, what are they ſet, and ſet in all perfection? 
Magnanimity no doubt conſiſteth in contempt of peril, in contempt of profit, 
and in meriting of the times wherein one liveth. For contempt of peril, ſee a 
lady that cometh to a crown after the experience of ſome adverſe fortune, which 
for the moſt part extenuateth the mind, and maketh it apprehenſive of fears, 
No ſooner ſhe taketh the ſcepter into her ſacred hands, but the putteth on a re- 
ſolution to make the greateſt, the moſt important, the moſt dangerous that can 
be in a ſtate; the alteration of Religion. This ſhe doth, not after a ſovereignty 
eſtabliſhed and continued by ſundry years, when cuſtom might have bred in her 
ople a more abſolute obedience ; when trial of her ſervants might have made 
her more aſſured whom to employ; when the reputation of her policy and virtue 
might have made her government redoubted. But at the very entrance of her 
reign, when the was green in authority, her ſervants ſcant known- unto her, the 
adverſe part not weakened, her own part not confirmed. Neither doth ſhe reduce 
or reunite her realm to the religion of the ſtates about her, that the evil inclina- 
tion of the ſubject might be countervailed by the good correſpondence in foreign 
parts + but contrariwiſe, ſhe introduceth a religion exterminated and perſecuted 
both at home and abroad. Her proceeding herein is not by degrees and by ſtealth, 
but abſolute and at once. Was ſhe encouraged thereto by the ſtrength the found 
in leagues and alliances with great and potent confederates? No, but ſhe found 
her realm in wars with her neareſt and mightieſt neighbours. She ſtood ſingle 
and alone, and in league only with one, that after the people of her nation had 
made his wars, left her to make her own peace; one that could never be by any 
ſolicitation moved to renew the treaties ; and one that ſince hath proceeded from 
_ doubtful terms of amity to the higheſt acts of hoſtility, Yet, notwithſtanding 
the oppolition-ſo great, the ſupport ſo weak, the ſeaſon ſo unproper; yet, I ſay, 
becauſe it was a religion wherein ſhe was nouriſhed and brought up; a religion 
that freed her ſubjects from pretence of foreign powers, and indeed the true 
religion; ſhe brought to paſs this great work with ſucceſs worthy ſo noble a re- 
ſolution. See a queen, that when a deep and ſecret conſpiracy was plotted againſt 
her facred perſon, practiſed by ſubtile inſtruments, embraced: by violent and de- 
ſperate humours, ſtrengthened and bound by vows and ſacraments, and the fame 
was revealed unto her (and yet the nature of the affairs required further ripening 
before the apprehenſion of any of the parties) was content to put herſelf into the 
guard of the divine providence, and her own prudence, to have ſome of the con- 

- {pirators in her eyes, to ſuffer them to approach to her perſon, to take a petition of 
? x ho hand that was conjured for her death; and that with ſuch majeſty of counte- 
nance, ſuch mildneſs and ſerenity of geſture, ſuch art and impreſſion of words, 
as had been ſufficient to have repreſt and bound the hand of a conſpirator, if he 
had not been diſcovered. Laſtly, ſee a queen, that when her realm was to have 
been invaded by an army, the preparation whereof was like the travel of an ele- 
phant, the proviſions were infinite, the ſetting forth whereof was the terror and 
wonder of Europe; it was not ſeen that her chear, her faſhion, her ordinaty 
manner was any thing altered: not a cloud of that ſtorm did appear in that 
countenance wherein peace doth ever ſhine; but with excellent aſſurance, and 
adviſed ſecurity, ſhe inſpired her council, animated her nobility, redoubled the 


courage 


IN PRAISE OF Q ELIZABETH. 
courage of her people, ſtill having this noble apprehenſion, not only that ſhe 
would communicate her fortune with them, but that it was ſhe that would pro- 
dect them, and not they her: which ſhe teſtified by no leſs demonſtration than 
her preſence in camp. Therefore, that magnanimity that neither feareth great- 
neſs of alteration, nor the views of conſpirators, nor the power of enemy, is 
more than heroical. | 
For contempt of profit, conſider her offers, conſider her purchaſes. She hath © 
reigned ina moſt populous, and wealthy peace, her people greatly multiplied, 
wealthily ap inted, and ſingularly devoted. She wanted not the example of 
the power of her arms 1n the memorable voyages and invaſions prof perouſly made 
and atchieved by fundry her noble progenitors: She had not wanted pretences, as 
well of claim and right, as of quarrel and revenge. She hath reigned dufingthe 
minority of ſome of her neighbour princes, and during the factions and diviſions 
of their people upon deep and irreconcilable quarrels, and during the embracing 
greatneſs of ſome one that hath made himſelf ſo weak through too much bur- 
then, as others are through decay of ſtrength; and yet ſee her ſitting as it were 
within the compaſs of her ſands. Scotland, that doth as it were eclipſe her 
iſland ; the United - Provinces of the Low Countries, which for wealth, com- 
modity of traffick, affection to our nation, were moſt meet to be annexed 
to this crown ; ſhe left the poſſeſſion of the one, and refuſed the ſovereignty 
of the other : ſo that notwithſtanding the greatneſs of her means, the juſtneſs of 
her pretences, and the rareneſs of her opportunity; ſhe hath continued her 
fitſt mind, ſhe hath made the poſſeſſions which ſhe received the limits of her 
dominions, and the world the limits of her name, by a peace that hath ſtained 
all victories. 
For her merits, who doth not acknowledge, that ſhe hath been as a ſtar of 
moſt fortunate influence upon the age wherein ſhe hath ſhined ? Shall we ſpeak - 
of merit of clemency ? or merit of beneficence? Where ſhall a man take the 
moſt proper and natural trial of her royal clemency ? Will it beſt appear in the 
injuries that were done unto her before ſhe attained the crown ? or after ſhe is 
ſeated in her throne ? or that the commonwealth is incorporated in her per- 
ſon? Then clemency is drawn in queſtion, as a dangerous encounter of juſtice 
and policy. And therefore, who did ever note, that ſhe did relent (after that ſhe 
was eſtabliſhed in her kingdom) of the wrongs done unto her former eſtate ? 
Who doth not remember how ſhe did revenge the rigour and rudeneſs of her 
jaylor by a word, and that no bitter but ſalt, and ſuch as ſhewed rather the ex- 
cellency of her wit, than any impreſſion of her wrong? Yea, and further, is it not 
ſo manifeſt, that ſince her reign, notwithſtanding the principle that princes ſhould 
not neglect, That the Commonwealth's wrong is included in themſelves ;” 
yet when it is queſtion of drawing the ſword, there is ever a conflict between 
the juſtice of her place, joined with the neceſſity of her ſtate and her royal 
clemency, Which as a ſovereign and precious balm continually diſtilleth from 
her fair hands, and falleth into the wounds of many that have incurred the 
offence of her law. | = 
Now, for her beneficence, what kind of perſons have breathed during her 
- moſt happy reign, but have had the benefit of her virtues conveyed unto them ? 
Take a view, and conſider, whether they have not extended to ſubjects, to 
"neighbours, to remote ſtrangers, yea, to her greateſt enemies. For her ſub- 
jects, where ſhall we begin in ſuch a maze of benefits as preſenteth itſelf to re- 
'membrance ? Shall we ſpeak of the purging away of the droſs of religion, the 
heavenly treaſare ; or that of money, the earthly treaſure? The greater was 
touched before; and the latter deſerveth not to be forgotten. For who believeth 
not (that knoweth any thing in matter of eſtate) of the great abſurdities and 
frauds that ariſe of divorcing the legal eſtimation of moneys from the general, 
f and (as I may term it) natural eſtimation of the metals, and again of the uncer- 
tainty and wavering values of coins, a very labyrinth of couſenages and abuſe, yet 
ſuch as great princes have made their profit of towards their own people. Pas 
on from the mint to the revenue and receipts : there ſhall you find, no railing of 
Tents, notwithſtanding the alteration of pfices and the uſage of the times; = 
YR | 2 
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A DISCOURSE IN PRAISE 


the over-value, beſides a reaſonable fine left for the relief of tenants and reward of 
ſervants ; no raifing of cuſtoms, rene her continua Charges of ſetting 
to the ſea; no extremity taken of forfeiture and T laws, means uſed by ſome 
kings for the gathering ef great treaſures. A few forfeitures intleed, not take 
to Redo purſe, but ſet over to ſome others for the trial only, whether gan 
could bring thoſe laws to be well executed, which the miniſters of, juſtice did 
neglect But after it was found, that only compaſſions were uſed, and the aw 
never the nearer the execution, the courſe was ſtraight ſuppreſſed and diſcontinued, 
Yea, there have been made laws more than one in Her time for the reſtraint of 
the vexation of informers and promoters: nay, a courſe taken, by her own d 
rection for the repealing of all heavy and ſnared laws, if it had not been croſſed 
by thoſe to whom the benefit ſhould have redounded. SSR og find, no 
new taxes, impoſitions, nor devices; but the beneyolerce of the ſubject freely 
offered by aſſent of parliament, accrding to the ancient rates, and with great 
moderation in aſſeſſment; and not ſ6only, but ſome new forms of contribution 
offered likewiſe by the ſubject in partiament ; and the demonſtration. of their de- 
votion only accepted, but the thing never put in ure. There ſhall you find loans, 
but honourably anſwered and paid, as it were the contract of a private man. To 
conclude, there ſhall you find moneys levied upon failts of lands, alienation 
(though not of the ancient patrimony) yet of the rich and commodious pur- 
chaſes and perquiſites of the crown only, becauſe ſhe will not be grievous and 
burthenſome to the people. This treaſure, ſo innocently levied, fo honourably 
gathered and raiſed, with ſuch tenderneſs to the ſubject, without any baſeneſs or 
dryneſs at all; how hath it been expended and employed? Where be the waſte, 
ful buildings, and the exorbitant and prodigal donatives, the ſumptuous diſſipa- 
tions in pleaſures, and vain oſtentations which we find have exhauſted the coffe 
of ſo many kings? It is the honour of her houſe, the royal remunerating of her 
ſervants, the preſervation of her people and ſtate, the protection of her ſuppli- 
ants and allies, the encounter, breaking, and defeating the enemies of her realm, 
that hath been the only pores and pipes whereby the treaſure hath iſſued. Hath 
it been the finews of a bleſſed and proſperous peace? Hath ſhe bought her peace? 
Hath the lent the king of Spain money upon ſome cavillation not to be repeated, 
and ſo bought his favour ? And hath ſhe given large penſions to corrupt his coun- 
cil ? No, but ſhe hath uſed the moſt honourable diverſion of troubles that can be 
in the world. She hath kept the fire from her own walls by ſeeking to quench 
it in her neighbours. That poor brand of the ſtate of Burgundy, and that other 
of the crown of France that remaineth, had been in aſhes but for the read 
fountain of her continual benignity. For the honour of her houſe it is w 
known, that almoſt the univerſal manners of the times doth incline to a cer- 
tain parſimony and dryneſs in that kind of expence : yet ſhe retaineth the ancient 
magnificence, the allowance as full, the charge greater than in time of her father, 
or any king before: the books appear, the computation will not flatter. And 
for the remunerating and rewarding of her ſervants, and the attendance of the 
court, let a man caſt and ſum up all the books of gifts, fee-farms, leaſes and 
cuſtodies that have paſſed her bountiful hands. Let him conſider again what a 
number of commodious and gainful offices heretofore beſtowed, upon men of 
other education and profeſſion, have been withdrawn and conferred upon her 
court. Let him remember, what a number of other gifts diſguiſed by other 
names, but in effect as good as money given out of her coffers, have been granted 
by her; and he will conclude, that her royal mind is far above her means. The 
other benefits of her politick, clement, and gracious government towards the 
ſubjects are without number; the ſtate of juſtice good, notwithſtanding the great 
ſubtilty and humourous affections of hel. times ; the ſecurity of peace greater. 
than can be deſcribed by that verſe; *- | | 
© Tutus bas etenim rura | mrs : 
MVMMirit rum Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas. 
Or that other, - - 05 90 q | * 
ee * diem collibus in ſuis. | 14 if 
The opulency of the peace ſuch, as if you have reſpect (to take one ſign for 
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"OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
many) to the number of fair houſes that have been built fince her reign, as Au- 
750 ſaid, * that he had received the city of brick, and left it of db ;” to 


e may ſay, ſhe. received it a realm of cottages, and hath made it a realm ot 


palaces * the ſtate of traffick great and rich: cuſtoms, notwithſtanding the(g 
wars inter 13 


tions, not fallen: many profitable trades, many honourable 

diſcoveries : and laſtly, to make an end where no end is, the ſhipping of this 

realm ſo advanced and made ſo mighty and potent, as this iſland is become (as 

the natural ſite thereof deſerved) the lady of the ſea; a point of fo high con- 

ſequence, as it my be truly faid, that the commandment of the ſea is an abridges 
ment or a guy ence of an univerſal monarchy. | 

This and much more hath ſhe merited of her ſubjects: now to ſet forth the 


merit of her neighbours and the ſtates about her. It ſeemeth the things have 
made themſelves purveyors of continual, new, and noble occaſions for her to 
ſhew them benignity, and that the fires of troubles abroad have been ordained 


to be as lights and tapers to make her virtue and magnanimity more apparent. 


For when that one, ſtranger born, the family of Guiſe, being as a haſty weed 
ſprung up in a night, had ſpread itſelf to a greatneſs, not civil but ſeditious ; a 
greatneſs, not of encounter of the ancient nobility, not of preheminency in the 
favour of kings, and not remiſs of affairs from kings; but a greatneſs of inno- 
vation in ſtate, of uſurpations of authority, of affecting of crowns ; and that ac- 
cordingly, under colour of conſanguinity and religion, they had brought French 
forces into Scotland, in the abſence of their king and queen being within their 
uſurped tutele ; and that the ancient nobility of this realm, ſeeing the imminent 
danger of reducing that kingdom under the tyranny of foreigners and their fac- 
tion, had, according to the good intelligence betwixt the two crowns, prayed her 


neighbourly ſuccours: ſhe undertook th: action, expelled the ſtrangers, reſtored 


the 2 to their degree. And leſt any man ſhould think her intent was to 
unneſtle ill neighbours, and not to aid good neighbours, or that ſhe was readies 
to reſtore what was invaded by others than to render what was in her own hands; 
ſee if the time provided not a new occaſion afterwards, when through their own 
diviſions (without the intermiſe of ſtrangers) her forces were again ſought and 
required; ſhe forſook them not, prevailed ſo far as to be poſſeſſed of the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, the principal ſtrength of that kingdom, with peace, incontinently, 
without cunQations or cavillations (the preambles of a wavering faith) ſhe ren- 
dered with all honour and ſecurity ; and his perſon to ſafe and faithful hands; 
and ſo ever after during his minority continued his principal guardian and pro- 
tector. In the time and between the two occaſions of Scotland, when the 3 
faction of Guiſe, covered ſtill with pretence of religion, and ſtrengthened by 
the deſire of retaining government in the queen-mother of France, had raiſed 
and moved civil wars in that kingdom, only to extirpate the ancient nobility, 
by ſhocking them one againſt another, and to waſte that realm as a candle which 
is lighted at both ends: and that thoſe of the religion, being near of the blood 

royal, and otherwiſe of the greateſt houſe in France, and great officers of the 

ctown oppoſed themſelves a, 6 againſt their inſolency, and to their ſupports called 

in her aid, giving unto them Newhaven for a place of ſecurity : ſee with what 

alacrity, in tender regard towards the fortune of that young king, whoſe name 

was uſed to the * of his ſtrength, ſne embraced the enterpriſe; and by 

their ſupport and reputation the ſame party ſuddenly made great proceedings, 
and in concluſion bake their peace as they would themſelves : and although they 
joined themſelves againſt her, and performed the parts rather of good patriots than 
of good confederates, and that after great demonſtration of valour in her ſub- 

jects. . For as the French will to this day re ſpecially by the go” 5 

by the hand of God, and the rather becauſe it is known ſhe did never mucl 
affect the holding of that town to her own uſe; it was left, and her forces with- 
drawn, yet did that nothing diminiſh her merit of the crown, and * 
that party who recovered by it ſuch ſtrength, as by that and no other g 
they ſubliſted long after: and leſt that any ſhould ſiniſterly and maliciouſly in- 
terpret that ſhe did nouriſh thoſe diviſions; who knoweth not what faithful ad- 
ry” — and earneſt ſolicitation ſhe uſed by her embaſſadors and miniſters 
ol. I. | 6 M ” 
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A. DISCOURSE IN PRAISE 
to the French kings ſucceſſively, and to their mother, to move f em 10 N87 
their edicts of pacification, to retain their own authority and greatneſs y the 
union of her ſubjects? Which counſel, if it had been as happily followed 0 
it was prudently and ſincerely given; France at this day had been a maſt fiou. 
riſhing kingdom, which now is a theatre of miſery... And now at laſt, when 
the ſaid houſe of Guiſe, being one of the whips of God, whereof themſelves 
are but the cords, and Spain the ſtock, had by their infinite aſpiring practices 
wrought the miracles of ſtates, to make a king in poſſeſſion long eſtabliſhed to 
play again for his crown, without any title of a competitor, without any inyaſioq/ 
of a foreign enemy, yea, without any combination in ſubſtance of a blood royal 
or nobility; but only by furring in audacious perſons. into ſundr government, 
and by making the populace of towns drunk with ſeditious preachers: and that 
king Henry the third, awaked by thoſe preſſing dangers, was compelled to exe. 
cute the duke of Guiſe without ceremony; and yet nevertheleſs found the deſpair 
of ſo many perſons embarked and engaged in that conſpiracy, ſo violent, as the 
flame thereby was little aſſuaged; ſo that he was inforced to implore her aids and 
ſuccours; conſider how benign care and good correſpondence ſhe gave to the 
diſtreſſed requeſts of that king; and he ſoon after being, by the ſacrilegious hand 
of a wretched Jacobin lifted up againſt the ſacred perſon of his natural ſovereign, 
taken away, not wherein the criminous blood of Guiſe, but the innocent blood 
which he hath often ſpilled by inſtigativn of him and his houſe was revenged, 
and that this worthy gentleman who reigneth come to the crown; it will not be 
forgotten by ſo grateful a king, nor by ſo. obſerving an age, how ready, how 
opportune and reaſonable, how royal and ſufficient her ſuccours were, whereby 
ſhe enlarged him at that time, and preferred him to his better fortune: and 
ever ſince in thoſe tedious wars, wherein he hath to do with a Hydra, or a mon- 
{ter with many heads, ſhe hath py” Sabi him with treaſure, with forces, and 
with imployment of one that ſhe favoureth moſt, What ſhall I ſpeak of the 
offering of Don Anthony to his fortune; a devoted catholick, only commended 
unto her by his oppreſſed ſtate? What ſhall I ſay of the great ſtorm, of a ban 
invaſion, not of preparation, but in act, by the Turk upon the king of Poland, 
lately diſſipated only by the beams of her reputation: which with the Grand 
Signor is greater than that of all the ſtates of Europe put together? But let 
me reſt upon the honourable and continual aid and relief ſhe hath gotten to the 

diſtreſſed and deſolate people of the Low Countries; a people recommended 
unto her by ancient confederacy and daily intercourſe, by their cauſe ſo innocent, 
and their fortune ſo lamentable. And yet notwithſtanding, to keep the con- 
formity of her on proceeding never ſtained with the leaſt note of ambition or 
malice, ſhe refuſed the ſovereignty of divers of thoſe goodly provinces offered 
unto. her with great inſtance, to have been accepted with great contentment both 
of her own people and others, and. juſtly to be derived either in reſpect of the 
hoſtility, of Spain, or in reſpect of the conditions, liberties and privileges of thoſe 
ſubjects, and without charge, danger, and offence to the king of Spain and his 
partiſans, She hath taken upon her their defence and protection without any 
further avail or profit unto herſelf, than the honour and merit of her benignity 
to the people that hath been purſued by their natural king only upon paſſion and 
wrath, in ſuch ſort that he doth conſume his means upon revenge. And, having 
to verify that which I faid, that her merits have extended to her greateſt ene- 
mies; let it be remembred what hath paſſed in that matter between the king 
of Spain and her: how in the beginning of the troubles there, ſhe gave and 
imparted to him faithful and friendly advice touching the courſe that was to be 
taken for quieting and appeaſing of them. Then ſhe interpoſed herſelf to molt 
Juſt and reaſonable capitulations, wherein always ſhould have been preſerved unto 
him as ample intereſt, juriſdiction, and ſuperiority in thoſe countries as he in right 
could claim, or a prince well-minded would ſeek to have: and (which is the 
- greateſt point) ſhe did by her advice, credit and policy, and all good means, In, 
terrupt and appeach, that the ſame people by deſpair ſhould not utterly alien and 
diſtract themſelves from the obedience of the king of Spain, and caſt themlelycs 
into the arms of a ſtranger: inſomuch, that it is moſt true, that ſhe. did Fr 
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uade the duke of Anjou from that action, notwithſtanding the affection ſhe 

. d that duke, and the obſtinacy which the ſaw daily growing in the king 
of Spain. "Laſtly, to touch the mighty general merit of this queen, bear in mind, 
that her benignity and beneficence hath been as large as the oppreſſion and am- 
vition of Span. For to begin with the church of Rome, that pretended apoſto- 
lick ſee is become but a donative cell of the king of Spain; the vicar of Chriſt 
is become the king of Spain $ chaplain ; he parteth the coming in of the new 
pope, for the treaſure o the old: he was wont to exclude but ſome two or 
three cardinals, and to leave the election of the reſt; but now he doth include, 

f 4 preſent directly ſome ſmall number, all incapable and incompatible with the 
Adee ut in only for colour, except one or two. The ſtates of Italy, they 
be like little Pane of frechold being intermixt in the midſt of a great honour 
or lordſhip; France is turned upſide down, the ſubject againſt the king, cut 
201 mange d infinitely, a country of Rodamonts and Roytelets, farmers of the 
ways: Portugal uſurped by no other title than ſtrength and vicinity: the Low 
ountries warred upon, becauſe he ſeeketh, not to poſſeſs them, for they were 
poſſeſſed by him before, but to plant there an abſolute and martial government, 

ad to ſuppreſs their liberties : the like at this day attempted upon Arragon: 

e poor ladies, whereas the chriſtian religion generally brought infranchiſement 
f ſlaves in all places where it came, in a contrary courſe are brought from free- 
men to be ſlaves, and ſlaves of moſt miſerable condition: ſundry trains and 
practices of this king's ambition in Germany, Denmark, Scotland, the eaſt towns, 
ire not unknown. Then it is her government, and her government alone, that 
kath been the ſconce and fort of all Europe, which hath lett this proud nation 
7 5 over-running all. If any ſtate be yet free from his factions erected in the 

owels thereof; if there be any ſtate wherein this faction is erected, that is not 
yet fired with civil troubles ; if there be any ſtate under his protection upon 
whom he uſurpeth not; if there be any ſubject to him that enjoyeth moderate 
liberty, upon whom he tyrannizeth not: let them all know, it is by the mercy 
of this renowned queen, that ſtandeth between them and their misfortunes. 
Theſe be ſome of the beams of noble and radiant magnanimity, in contempt of 
perit which ſo manifeſtly, in contempt of profit which' ſo many admire, and 
f merit of the world which ſo many include in themſelves; ſet forth in my 
ſimplicity of ſpeech with much loſs of luſtre, but with near approach of truth; 
as the ſun is ſeen in the water. | | | 
Now to paſs to the excellencies of her perſon: the view of them wholly and 4 2*:/ne: 
not ſeverally, do make fo ſweet a wonder, as I fear to divide them. Again, no- | 
bility extracted out of the royal and victorious line of the kings of England; 
yea, both roſes, white and red,. doas well flouriſh in her nobility as in her beauty, 
as health, ſuch as was like ſhe ſhould have that was brought forth by two of 
the moſt goodly princes of the world, in the ſtrength of their years, in the heat 

of their love; that hath been injured neither with an over-liberal nor over-curious 
diet, that hath not been ſuſtained by an umbratile life ſtill under the roof, but 
ſtrengthened by the uſe of the pure and open air, that ſtill retaineth flower and 
vigour of youth. For the beauty and many graces of her preſence, what colours 
are fine enough for ſuch a portraiture ? let no light poet be uſed for ſuch a de- 
ſcription, but the chaſteſt and the royalleſt: | 
Of her gait; Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea. 
Of her voice; Nec vox homincm ſonat. 
Of her eye; Et laetos oculis ee bonores. 
Of her colour; Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit ofiro 
Mircea — © «1 3 
Of her neck; Et roſea cervice refulſit. 
Ok her breaſt; Veste finus collecta Auentes. 
Of her hair; Ambrofiaeque comae divinum vertice odotem 

ad *  Sprravere. - | 
If this be preſumption, let him bear the blame that oweth the yerſes. What 
_thall I ſpeak of her rare qualities of compliment; which as they be excellent in 
che things themſelves, ſo they have always beſides ſomewhat of a queen: and 
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as queens uſe ſhadows and veils with their rich apparel ; methink in all her 
lities there is ſomewhat that flieth from oſtentation, and yet inviteth the mi 
contemplate her more? we | | 
fine. What ſhould I ſpeak of her excellent gift of ſpeech, being a character of the 
greatneſs of her conceit, the heighth of her degree, and the ſweetneſs of her 
nature? What life, what edge is there in thoſe words and glances wherewith 
at pleaſure ſhe can give a man long to think ; be it that ſhe mean to daunt him 
to encourage him, or to amaze him! How admirable is her diſcourſe, whether 
it be in learning, ſtate, or love! what variety of knowledge; what rareneſs of 
conceit ; what choice of words; what grace of utterance! Doth it not appear, 
that though her wit be as the adamant of excellencies, which draweth out of 
any book ancient or new, out of any writing or ſpeech, the beſt ; yet ſhe re- 
fineth it, ſhe enricheth it far above the value wherein it is received? And is 
her ſpeech only that language which the child learneth with pleaſure, and not 
thoſe which the ſtudious learn with induſtry ? Hath ſhe not attained, beſide 
her rare eloquence in her own language, infinitely poliſhed fince her happy times, 
changes of ber languages both learned and modern? ſo that ſhe is able to nego- 
tiate with divers embaſſadors in their own languages; and that with no difad- 
vantage unto them, who I think cannot but have a great part of their wits diſ- 
tracted from their matters in hand to the contemplation and admiration of ſuch 
perfections. What ſhould I wander on to ſpeak of the excellencies of her na- 
ture, which cannot endure to be looked on with a diſcontented eye : of the con- 
ſtancy of her favours, which maketh ſervice as a journey by land, whereas the 
ſervice of other princes is like an embarking by ſea. For her royal wiſdom and 
policy of government, he that ſhall note and obſerve the prudent temper ſhe 
uſeth in admitting acceſs ; of the one fide maintaining the majeſty of her degree, 
and on the other fide not prejudicing herſelf by looking to her eſtate through 
too few windows : her exquiſite judgment in chufing and finding good ſervants 
(a point beyond the former) her profound diſcretion in aſſigning and appropri- 
ating every of them to their apteſt employment: her penetrating fight in dif- 
covering every man's ends and drifts: her wonderful art in keeping ſervants in 
ſatisfaction, and yet in appetite : her inventing wit in contriving plots and over- 
turns : her exact caution in cenſuring the propoſitions of others for her ſervice : 
her foreſeeing events: her uſage of occaſions: he that ſhall conſider of theſe, 
and other things that may not well be touched, as he ſhall never ceaſe to won- 
der at ſuch a queen, fo be ſhall wonder the leſs, that in ſo dangerous times, 
when wits are ſo cunning, humours extravagant, paſſions ſo violent, the cor- 
ruptions ſo great, the diſſimulations ſo deep, Echons ſo many; ſhe hath notwith- 
ſtanding done ſuch great things, and reigned in felicity. | 
To ſpeak of her fortune, that which I did reſerve for a garland of her ho- 
nour ; and that is, that ſhe liveth a virgin, and hath no children: fo it is that 
which maketh all her other virtues and acts more ſacred, more auguſt, more di- 
vine. Let them leave children that leave no other memory in their times: Bru- 
torum aeternitas, ſoboles. Reyolve in hiſtories the memories of happy men, and 
you ſhall not find any of rare felicity but either he died childleſs, or his line ſpent 
' ſoon after his death; or elſe was unfortunate in his children. Should a man have 
them to be ſlain by his vaſſals, as the pgbumus of Alexander the Great was? 
or to call them his impoſtumes, as Auguſtus Cæſar called his? Peruſe the cata- 
logue : Cornelius Sylla, Julius Czfar, Flavius Veſpaſianus, Severus, Conſtanti- 
nus the Great, and many more. Generare et liberi, humana: creare et operar!, 
divina. And therefore, this objection removed, let us proceed to take a view 
of her felicity. | WH | 1 
A mate of fortune ſhe never tak: only ſome adverſity ſhe paſſed at the firit 
A /elici- to give her a quicker ſenſe of the proſperity that ſhould follow, and to make 
,. her more repoſed in the divine providence. Well, ſhe cometh to the crown: 
It was no ſmall fortune to find at her entrance ſome ſuch ſervants and counſel- 
lors as ſhe then found. The French king, who at this time, by reaſon of the 
peace concluded with Spain, and of the intereſt he had in Scotland, might have 
proved a dangerous neighbour : by how ſtrange an accident was he taken 1 0 
* | | | Ic 
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The king of Spain, whoy if he would have inclined · to reduce the Low Coun. 
tries by lenity, conſider ing the goodly revenues which he drew from thoſe coun- 
tries, the great commodity to annoy her ſtate from thence, might have made 
mighty and perilous matches againſt her repoſe; putteth on a reſolution not only 
to uſe the means of thoſe countries, but to ſpend and conſume all his other means, 
the treaſure of his Indies, and the forces of his ill-compacted dominions there 
and upon them. | The Carles that rebelled in the North, before the duke of Nor- 
{olk's plot (which indeed was the itrength and ſeal of that commotion) was fully 
ripe, rake forth and prevented their time. The king Sebaſtian of Portugal, 
whom the king of Spain would fain have perſuaded that it was a devoriter en- 
terpriſe to purge Chriſtendom, than to enlarge it (though I know ſome think 
that he did artificially nouriſh him in that voyage) is cut a-picces with his army 
in Africa: then hath the king of Spain work cut out to make all things in readi- 
neſs during the old cardinal's time for the conqueſt of Portugal; whereby his 
defire of invading of England was ſlackened and put off ſome years, and by 
that means was put in execution at a time for ſome reſpects much more tb his 
diſadvantage. And the ſame invaſion, like and as if it had been attempted before, 
it had the time much more proper and favourable ; ſo likewiſe had it in true. diſ- 
courſe a better ſeaſon afterwards: for, if it had been diſſolved till time that the 
League had been better confirmed in France ; which no doubt would have been, 
if the duke of Guiſe, who was the only man of worth on that fide, had lived; 
and the French king durſt never have laid hand upon him, had he not been ani- 
mated by the Engliſh victory againſt the Spaniards precedent. And then, if 
fome maritime town had been gotten into the hands of the League, it had been 
a great ry and ſtrength to the enterpriſe. The popes, to conſider BF them 
whoſe courſe and policy it had been (knowing her majeſty's natural clemency) 
to have temporized and diſpenſed with the Papiſts coming to church, that through 
the maſk of their hypocriſy they might have been brought into places of go- 
vernment in the ſtate and in the country: theſe, contrariwiſe, by the inſtigation 
of ſome fugitive ſcholars that adviſed him, not that was beſt for the ſee of Rome, 
but what agreed beſt with their eager humburs and deſperate ſtates ; "diſcover 
and declare themſelves fo far by ſending moſt ſeminaries, and taking of reconcile- 
ments, as there is now ſeverity of laws introduced for the repreſſing of that ſort, 
and men of that religion are become the ſuſpect. What ſhould 1 ſpeak of fo 
many conſpiracies miraculouſly detected? the records ſhew the treaſons: but it 
is yet hidden in many of them how they came to light. What ſhould I ſpeak 
of the opportune death of her enemies, and the wicked inſtruments towards her 
eſtate ? Don Juan died not amiſs : Darleigh, duke of Lenox, who was uſed 
as an inſtrument to divorce Scotland from the amity of England, died in no ill 
ſeaſon : a man withdrawn indeed at that time to France; but not without great 
help. I may not mention the death of ſome that occur to mind: but ſtilł me- 
think, they live that ſhould live, and they die that ſhould die. I would not 
have the king of Spain die yet; he is ſeges gloriae: but when he groweth dan- 
Trout or any other beſides him; I am perſuaded they will die. What ſhould 

ſpeak of the fortunes of her armies, which, notwithſtanding the inward peace 
of this nation, were never more renowned? What ſhould I recount Leith and 
Newhaven for the honourable ſkirmiſhes and ſervices? they are no blemiſh at 
all to the militia of England. | 5 | | 
In the Low Countries; the Lammas day, the retreat of Ghent, the day of 
Zutphen, and the proſperous progreſs of this ſummer : 'the bravado in Portu- 
gal, and the honourable exploits in the aid of the French king, beſides the me- 
morable voyages in the Indies; and laſtly, the good entertainment of the invin- 
cable navy, which was chaſed till the chaſers were weary, after infinite loſs, 
without taking a cock-boat, withdut firing a ſheep-cot, failed on the mercies 
of the wind, and the diſcretion of their adventures, making a perambulation or 
Plgrumage about the northern ſeas, and ignobling many ſhores and points of 
land by ſhipwreck : and fo returned home with ſcorn and diſhonour much 
greater, than the terror and expectation of their ſetting forth. 
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Theſe virtues and perfections, with fo great felicity, have made her the honour 
of her times, the admiration of the world, the ſuite and aſpiring of greateſt kings 


and princes, who yet durſt never have aſpired unto her, but as their minds were 
raiſed bytbre. -; 1 þ VV SG AA HQ His TT aan 
But why do I forget, that words do extenuate and embaſe matters of ſo great 
weight? Time is her beſt commender, which never brought forth ſuch a prince, 
whoſe imperial virtues contend with the excellency of her perſon : both virtues 
contend with her fortune : and both virtue and fortune contend with her fame, 


Orbis amor, famae carmen, cieli que pupilla : 
Tu decus omne tuis, tu decus ipſa tibi! 
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CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS 
5. | Upon a libel publiſhed this preſent year, 1592, 
I N y oy | T ULED, 


A declaration of the true cauſes of the great troubles, preſuppoſed 
to be intended againſt the realm of England. 


T were juſt and honourable for princes being in wars together, that howſc- 
ever they — — their quarrels and debates by arms and acts of hoſtility; 
yea, though the wars be ſuch, as they pretend the utter ruin and overthrow cf 
the forces and ſtates one of another, yet they ſo limit their paſſions as they pre- 
ſerve two things facred and inviolable ; that is, the life and good name cach ef 
other. For the wars are no maſſacres and confuſions ; but they are the higheit 
trials of right; when princes and ſtates, that acknowledge no ſuperior upe n 
earth, ſhall put themſelves upon the juſtice of God for the deciding of their 
controverſies by ſuch ſucceſs, as it ſhall pleaſe him to give on either fide. And 
as in the proceſs of particular pleas between private men, all things ought to be 
ordered by the rules of civil laws; fo in the proceedings of the war nothing ought 
to be done againſt the law of nations, or the law of honour ; which laws have 
ever pronounced theſe two ſorts of men; the one, conſpirators againſt the perſons 
of princes ; the other, libellers againſt their good fame ; to be ſuch enemies of 
common ſociety as are not to be cheriſhed, no not by enemies. For in the ex- 
amples of times, which were leſs corrupted, we find that when in the greateſt 
heats and extremities of wars, there have been made offers of murderous and 
traitorous attempts againſt the. perſon of a prince to the enemy, they have been 
not only rejected, but alſo revealed : and in ike manner, when diſhonourable 
mention hath been made of a prince before 'an enemy prince, by ſome that 
have thought therein to pleaſe his humour, he hath ſhewed himſelf, contrari- 
wiſe, utterly diſtaſted therewith, and been ready to conteſt for the honour of an 
enemy. | | 
38 to which noble and magnanimous kind of proceeding, it will be 
found, that in the whole courſe of her majeſty's proceeding with the king of 
Spain, fince the amity interrupted, there was never any project by her majeſty, 
or any of her miniſters, either moved or aſſented unto, for the taking away of 
the life of the faid king : neither hath there been any declaration or writing of 
eſtate, no nor book allowed, wherein his honour hath been touched or taxed, 
otherwiſe than for his ambition; a point which is neceſſarily interlaced with her 
majeſty's own juſtification. So that no man needeth to doubt, but that thoſe 
wars are grounded, upon her majeſty's part, upon juſt and honourable cauſes, 
which have ſo juſt and honourable a proſecution ; conſidering it is a much 
harder matter when a prince is entered into wars, to hold reſpect then, and not 
to be tranſported with paſſion, than to make moderate and juſt reſolutions in 
the beginnings. 
But now if a man look on the other part, it will appear that, rather, as it is to 
be thought, by the ſolicitation of traitorous ſubjects (which is the only poiſon and 
corruption of all honourable war between foreigners) or by the preſumption of 
his agents and miniſters, than by the proper inclination of that king, there 
hath been, if not plotted and practiſed, yet at the leaſt comforted, conſpiracies 
againſt her majeſty's ſacred perſon ; which nevertheleſs Ggd's goodneſs hath 
uſed and turned, to ſhew by ſach miraculous diſcoveries into how near and 
| precious 
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precious care and cuſtody it hath pleaſed him to receive her majeſty's life and 
preſervation. But in the other point it is ſtrange what a number of libellous and 
defamatory books and writings, and in what variety, with what art and: cunnine 
handled, Lave been allowed to paſs through the world in all languages again 
her majeſty and her government ; ſometimes pretending the gravity and authority 
of church ſtories to move belief; ſometimes formed into remonſtrances and ad. 
vertiſements of eſtate. to move regard; ſometimes preſented as it were in tig. 
gedies of the perſecutions of catholicks to move pity; ſometimes contrived into 
pleaſant paſquils and fatires to move ſport: fo as there is no ſhape whereinty 
theſe ſellows have not transformed themſelves; nor no humour nor affection in 
the mind of man to which they have not applied themſelves ; thereby to ins 
nuate their untruths and abuſes to the world. And indeed let a man look int, 
them, and he ſhall find them the only triumphant lyes that ever were confuted 
by circumſtances of time and place; confuted by contrariety in themſelves, con- 
futed by the witneſs of infinite perſons that live yet, and have had particular 
knowledge of the matters; but yet avouched with ſuch aſſeveration, as if either 
they were fallen into that ſtrange diſeaſe of the mind, which a wife writer de- 
ſcribeth in theſe words, fingunt frmul creduntque ; or as it they had received it as 
a principal precept and ordinance of their ſeminaries, audacter calumniari, ſemper 
aliquid haeret ; or as if they were of the race which in old time were wont to 
help themſelves with miraculous lyes. But when the cauſe of this is entered into, 
namely, that there paſſeth over out of this realm a number of eager and un- 
quiet ſcholars, whom their own turbulent and humorous nature preſſeth out to 
ſeek their adventures abroad; and that, on the other ſide, they are nouriſhed rather 
in liſtening after news and intelligences, and in whiſperings, than in any com- 
mendable learning; and after a time, when either their neceſſitous eſtate, os 
their ambitious appetites importune them, they fall on deviſing how to do ſome 
acceptable ſervice to that fide which maintaineth them; ſo as ever when their 


| wedit waxeth cold with foreign princes, or that their penſions are ill paid, or 


ſome preferment is in ſight at which they level, ſtraightways out cometh a libel, 
pretending thereby to keep in life the party, which within the realm is contrary 
to the ſtate (wherein they are as wiſe as he, that thinketh to kindle a fire 
by blowing the dead aſhes) when, I ſay, a man looketh into the cauſe and 
ground of this plentiful yield of libels, he will ceaſe to marvel, conſidering the 
concurrence which is, as well in the nature of the ſeed; as in the trayel of 
tilling and drefling, yea, and in the fitneſs of the ſeaſon, for the bringing up of 
thoſe infectious weeds, | | 

But, to verify the ſaying of our Saviour, nn et diſcifulus ſuper magiſtrum ; 
as they have ſought to deprave her majeſty's government in herſelf, ſo have they 
not forgotten to do the fame in her principal ſervants and counſellors ; thinking 
belike, that as the immediate invectives againſt her majeſty-do beſt ſatisfy the 
malice of the foreigner, ſo the ſlander and calumniation of her principal coun- 
ſellors agreed beſt with the humours of ſome malecontents within the realm; 
imagining alſo, that it was like they ſhould be more ſcattered here, and freelier 
diſperſed ; and alſo ſhould be leſs odious to thoſe foreigners which were not 
merely partial and paſſionate, who have for the moſt part in deteſtation the 
traitorous libellings of ſubjects directly againſt their natural prince. | 

Amongſt the reſt in this kind, there hath been publiſhed this preſent year of 
1592, a libel that giveth place to none of the reſt in malice and untruths; 
though inferior to moſt of them in penning and ſtyle; the author having 
choſen the vein of a Lucianiſt, and yet being a counterfeit even in that kind. 
This libel is intituled, A declaration of the true cauſes of the great troubles preſub- 
poſed to be intended againſt the realm of England; and hath a ſemblance as if it 
were bent againſt the doings of her majeſty's ancient and worthy counſellor the 
lord Burleigh ; whoſe carefulneſs and pains her majeſty hath uſed in her coun- 
ſels and actions of this realm for theſe thirty-four years ſpace, in all dangerous 


times, and amidſt many and mighty practices; and with ſuch ſucceſs, as our 


enemies are put ſtill to their paper-ſhot of ſuch libels as theſe ; the memory of 
whom will remain in this land, when all theſe libels ſhall be extinct and forgot- 


ten ; 
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according to the Scripture, Memoria jufti cum laudibus, at im þitr nomen 
— ore than evident, 8 that the 
author's malice was to her majeſty and her government, as may eſpecially appear 
in this, that he charged not his lordſhip with any particular actions of his private 
life (ſuch power had truth) whereas the libels made againſt other counſellors 
have principally infiſted upon that part: but hath only wreſted and detorted ſuch 
actions of ſtate, as in times of his fervice have been managed; and depravin 
them, hath aſcribed and imputed to him the effects that have followed ; lndeed, 
to the good of the realm, and the honour of her majeſty, though ſometimes to 
= provoking c 2 _ lice, but abridging of the power and means of deſperate 
incorrigi u . 
* . as bel lordſhip might juſtly defpiſe, both for their manifeſt 
untruths, and for the baſeneſs and obſcurity of the author; ſo nevertheleſs, ac- 
| cording tothe moderation which his lordſhip uſeth in all things, never claiming 
the privilege of his authority, when it is queſtion. of ſatisfying the world, he 
hath been content that they be not paſſed over altogether in filence ; whereupon 


truth, collected, upon the reading of the ſaid libel, certain obſervations, not in form 
of a juſt anſwer, leſt I ſhould fall into the error whereof Solomon ſpeaketh 


cover the malice, and to reprove and convict the untruths thereof, 
The points that I have obſerved upon the reading of this libel, are theſe 
following. 


I. Of the ſcope or drift of the libeller. * 

I. Of the preſent eſtate of this realm of England, whether it may be truly 
avouched to be proſperous or afflicted. 
III. Of the proceedings againſt the pretended catholicks, whether they have 
been violent, or moderate, and neceflary. - 
IV. Of the diſturbance of the quiet of Chriſtendom, and to what cauſes it 
may be juſtly imputed. 
V. Of the: cunning of the libeller, in palliation of his malicious invective 
againſt her majeſty and the ſtate, with pretence of taxing only the actions of the 
lord Burleigh. | Y! tf) als 
1 M. Cane true general notes upon the actions of the lord Burleigh. 
VII. Of divers particular untruths and abuſes diſperſed through the libel, 


and avouching untruths ; with a particular recital of ſome of them tor an aſſay. 


I. Of che ſcope or drift of the libeller. | 
It is good advice, in dealing with cautelous and malicious perſons, whoſe 
ſpeech is ever at diſtance with their meanings, nox quid dixerint, ſed quo ſpectdrint, 
Videndum : a man is not to regard what they affirm, or what they hold; but 
what they would cenvey under their pretended diſcovery, and what turn they 
would ſerve. It ſou ſtrangely in the ears of an Engliſh man, that the miſe- 
tries of the preſent. ſtate of England exceed them of former times whatſoever, 
One would ſtraight way think with himſelf, doth this man believe what he faith ? 
Or, not believing it, doth he think it poſſible to make us believe it? Surely, in 
my conceit, neither of both; but his end, no doubt, was to round the pope 
and the king of Spain in the ear, by ſeeming to tell a tale to the people of Eng- 
land. For ſuch books are ever wont to be tranſlated into divers languages; and, 
no doubt, the man was not ſo ſimple as to think he 21 the people of 
England the contrary of what they taſte and feel. But he thought he might 
better abuſe the ſtates abroad, if he directed his ſpeech to them who could beſt 
convict him, and diſprove him if he faid untrue; ſo that as Livy faith in the 
like caſe, Aetoles magis, coram quibus verba facerent, quam: ad 1 Penſi habere ; 
That the Atolians, in their tale, did more reſpe& thoſe who did oyerhear them, 
0 to whom they directed their ſpeech: ſo in this matter this fellow cared 

Vor. I. 6 0 not 


[ have, in particular duty to his lordſhip, amongſt others that do honour and 
love his lord{hip, and that have diligently obſerved his actions, and in zeal of 


thus, Anſwer not a fool in his own kind, leſt thou alſo be like bim; but only to diſ- 


VIII. Of the height of impudency that theſe menare grown unto, in publiſhing | 
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not to be counted a lyar by all Engliſh, upon price of deceiving of Spain and Ita 
for it muſt be underſtood, that it hath been the general practice of this 
men many years, of the one ſide, to abuſe the foreign eſtates, by making them. 
believe that all is out of joint and ruinous here in England, and that there ig 
great part ready to join with the invader ; and on the other fide, to make the evil 
ſubjects of England believe of great preparations abroad, and in great readineſs 
to be put in act, and ſo to deceive on both ſides: and this I take to be his prin- 
cipal drift. So again, it is an extravagant and incredible conceit, to imagine that 
all the concluſions and actions of eſtate which have paſſed during her majeſty's 
reign, ſhould be aſcribed to one counſellor alone; and to ſuch an one as was neyer 
noted for an imperious or over-ruling man; and to ſay, that though he carried 
them not by violence, yet he compaſſed them by device: there is no man of 
judgment that looketh into the nature of theſe times, but will eaſily deſcry that 
the wits of theſe days are too much refined for any man to walk inviſible, or to 
make all the world his inſtruments ; and therefore, no not in this point aſſuredly, 
the libeller ſpake as he thought; but this he foreſaw, that the imputation of 
cunning doth breed ſuſpicion, and the imputation of greatneſs and ſway: doth 
breed envy; and therefore finding where he was moſt wrong, and by whoſe 
policy and experience their plots were moſt croſſed, the mark he ſhot at was to 
fee whether he could heave at his lordſhip's authority, by making him ſuſpected 
to the queen, or generally odious to the realm; knowing well enough for the one 
point, that there are not only jealouſies, but certain revolutions in princes 
minds: ſo that it is a rare virtue in the rareſt princes, to continue conſtant to 
the end in their favours and employments. And knowing for the other point, 
that envy ever accompanieth greatneſs, though never ſo well deſerved : and that 
his lordſhip hath always marched a round and a real courſe in ſervice ; and as he 
hath not moved envy by pomp and oftentation ; ſo hath he never extinguiſhed it 
by any popular or inſinuative carriage of himſelf: and this no doubt was his 
ſecond drift. | 

A third drift was, to aſſay if he could ſupplant and weaken (by this violent 
kind of libelling, and turning the whole imputation upon his lordſhip) his reſo- 
lution and courage; and to make him proceed more cautelouſly, and not fo 


throughly and ſtrongly againſt them; knowing his lordſhip to be a politick man, 
and one that hath a great ſtake to loſe. | 

Laſtly, leſt, while I diſcover the cunning and art of this fellow, I ſhould make 
him wiſer than he was, I think a great part of this book was paſſion ; d:fficile ef 
tacere, cum doleas, The humours of theſe men being of themſelves eager and 
fierce, have, by the abort and blaſting of their hopes, been blinded and enraged. 
And ſurely this book is, of all that fort that have been written, of the meaneſt 
workmanſhip ; being fraughted with ſundry baſe ſcoffs, and cold amplifications, 
and other characters of deſpite; but void of all judgment or ornament. 


ly; 
ad 


II. Of the preſent eſtate of this realm of England, whether it may be truly 

avouched to be proſperous or afflicted. 

The benefits of almighty God upon this land, ſince the time that in his ſin- 
gular providence he led as it were by the hand, and placed in the kingdom, his 
ſervant our queen Elizabeth, are ſuch, as not in boaſting, or in confidence of 
ourſelves, but in praiſe of his holy name, are worthy to be both conſidered and 
confeſſed, yea, and regiſtered in perpetual memory: notwithſtanding, I mean not 
after the manner of a panegyric to extol the preſent time: it ſhall ſuffice only that 
thoſe men, that through the gall and bitterneſs of their own heart have loſt 
their taſte and judgment, and would deprive God of his glory, and us of our 
ſenſes, in affirming our condition to be miſerable, and full of tokens of the wrath 
and indignation of God, be reproved. | 

If then it be true, that nemo eft miſer, aut felix, niſi comparatus ; whether we 


ſhall (keeping ourſelves within the compaſs of our own iſland) look into the 
memories of times paſt, or at this preſent time take a view of other ſtates abroad 


in Europe, we ſhall find that we need not give place to the happineſs either of 
anceſtors or neighbours. For if a man weigh well all the parts of ſtate as re- 
4 gion, 


- 


ligion, laws, adminiſtration of juſtice, policy of government, manners, 
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civility, 
learning and liberal ſciences, induſtry and manual arts, arms and proviſions of 


honour and reputation, it will appear that, taking one part with another, the tate 
of this nation was never more flouriſhing. | 


It is eaſy to call to remembrance, out of hiſtories, the kings of England which 
have in more ancient times enjoyed greateſt , happineſs ; beſides her miajeſty's 
father and grandfather, that reigned in rare felicity, as is freſh in memory. 
They have been king Henry I, king Henry II. king Henry III. king Edward J. 
king Edward III. king Henry V. All 0 ich have been princes of royal virtue, 
great felicity, and famous memory. But it may be truly affirmed, without dero- 
gation to any of theſe 8 princes, that whatſoever we find in libels, there is not 
to be found in the Engliſh chronicles, a king that hath, in all reſpects laid together, 
reigned with ſuch felicity as her majeſty hath done. For as for the firſt three 
Henries, the firſt came in too ſoon after a conqueſt ; the ſecond too ſoon after an 
uſurpation; and the third too ſoon after a league, or barons war, to reign with 
ſecurity and contentation. King Henry I. alſo had unnatural wars with his 
brother Robert, wherein much nobility was . conſumed : he had therewithal 
tedious wars in Wales; and was not without ſome other ſeditions and troubles ; 
as namely the great conteſtation of his prelates. King Henry II. his happineſs 
was much deformed by the revolt of his ſon Henry, after he had aſſociated him, 
and of his other ſons, King Henry III. beſides his continual wars in Wales, was 
after forty four years reign unquieted with intricate commotions of his barons ; 
as may appear by the mad parliament held at Oxford, and the acts thereupon 
enſuing. His ſon Edward I. had a more flouriſhing time than any of the other ; 
came to his kingdom at ripe years, and with great reputation, after his voyage 
into. the Holy Land, and was much loved and obeyed, contrived his wars with 
great judgment : firſt having reclaimed Wales to a ſettled allegiance, and being 
upon the point of uniting Scotland. But yet I ſuppoſe it was more honour for 
her majeſty to have ſa important a piece of Scotland in her hand, and the ſame 
with ſuch juſtice to render up, than it was for that worthy king to have ad- 
vanced in ſuch forwardneſs the conqueſt of that nation. And for king Edward 
III. his reign. was viſited with much ſickneſs and mortality; fo as they reckoned 
in. his days three ſeveral mortalities; one in the 22d year, another in the 35th 
year, and the laſt in the 43d year of his reign ; and being otherwiſe victorious 
and in proſperity, was by that only croſs more afflicted, than he was by the other 
proſperities comforted. Beſides, he entred hardly; and again, according to the 
verſe, cedebant ultima primis, his latter times were not ſo proſperous. And for 
King Henry V. as his ſucceſs was wonderful, ſo he wanted continuance ; being 
extinguiſhed after ten years reign in the prime of his fortunes. 
Now for her majeſty, we will firſt ſpeak of the bleſſing of continuance, as that .. con. 
which wanted in the happieſt of theſe kings; and is not only a great favour nuance. 
of God unto the prince, but alſo a ſingular benefit unto the people; for that 
ſentence of the Scripture, miſera natio cum multi ſunt principes ejus, is interpreted 
not only to extend to diviſions and diſtractions in government, but alſo to fre- 
quent changes in ſucceſſion : conſidering, that the change of a prince bringeth in 
many charges, which are harſh and unpleaſant to a great part of the ſubjects, 
1t appeareth then, that of the line of five hundred and fourſcore years, and more, 
containing the number of twenty-two kings, God hath already prolonged her 
majeſty's reign to exceed ſixteen. of the ſaid two and twenty; and by the end of 
this preſent year (which God proſper) ſhe ſhall attain to be equal with two more: 
during which time there have deceaſed four Emperors, as many French kings 
twice ſo many biſhops of Rome. Yea, every ſtate in Chriſtendom, except Spain, 
have received ſundry ſucceſſions. And for the king of Spain, he is waxed fo in- 
firm, and thereby ſo retired, as the report of his death ſerveth for every year's 
news: whereas her majeſty (thanks be given to God) being nothing decayed in 
vigour of health and ſtrength, was never more able to ſupply and ſuſtain the 
weight of her affairs, and is, as far as ſtandeth with the dignity of her majeſty's 
yal ſtate, continually to be ſeen, to the great comfort and heart eaſe of her people. 
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ars for ſea and land, treaſure, traffic, improvement of the ſoil, population, 
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Secondly, we will mention the bleſſing of health: I mean generally of the 
people, which was wanting in the reign of another of theſe Rings; which elſe 
deſerved to have the ſecond place in happineſs, which is one of the great favours. 
of God towards any nation. For as there be three ſcourges of God, war, fa. 
mine, and peſtilence ; ſo are there three benedictions, peace, plenty, and health. 
Whereas therefore this realm hath been viſited in times paſt with fandry kings 
of mortalities (as peſtilences, ſweats, and other contagious diſeafes) it is ſo, that in 
her majeſty's times, being of the continuance aforeſaid, there was only, towards 
the beginning of her reign, ſome ſickneſs, between June and February, in the city; 
but not difperſed into any other part of the realm, as was noted; which we call 
yet the great plague; becauſe that though it was nothing fo grievous and ſo 
{weeping as it been ſundry times heretofore, yet it was great in reſpect of the 
health, which hath followed fince ; which hath been ſuch (eſpecially of late years) 
as we began to diſpute and move queſtions of the caufes whereunto it ſhould 
be aſcribed, until ſuch time as it pleaſed God to teach us that we ought to aſcribe 
it only to his mercy, by touching us a little this preſent year, but with a very 
ntle hand ; and ſuch as it hath pleaſed him fince to remove. But certain it is, 
fer ſo many years together, eie the great peſtering of people in houſes, 
the great multitude of ſtrangers, and the ſundry voyages by ſeas (all which have 
been noted to be cauſes of peſtilence) the health univerſal of the people was never 


ſo g 
Rue third bleſſing is that which all the politick and fortunate kings before 
recited have wanted ; that is, peace: for there was never foreigner ſince her ma- 
jeſty's reign, by invaſion or incurſion of moment, that took any footing within 
the realm of England. One rebellion there hath been only, but ſuch an one as 
was repreſſed within the ſpace of ſeven weeks, and did not waſte the realm ſo 
much as by the deſtruction or depopulation of one poor town. And for wars 
abroad, taking in thoſe of Leith, thoſe of Newhaven, the ſecond expedition into 
Scotland, the wars of Spain, which I reckon from the year 86, or 87 (before 
which time neither had the king of Spain withdrawn his embaſſadors here reſiding ; 
neither had her majeſty received into proteCtion the United Provinces of the Low- 
Countries) and the aid of France; hey have not occupied in time a third part 
of her majeſty's reign; nor conſumed paſt two of any noble houſe ; whereof 
France took one, and Flanders another ; and very few befides of quality or ap- 
pearance. They have ſcarce mowed down the overcharge of the people within 
the realm. It is therefore true, that the kings aforeſaid, and others her majeſty's 
progenitors, have been victorious in their wars, and have made many famous and 
memorable voyages and expeditions into ſundry parts; and that her majeſty, con- 
trariwiſe, from the beginning, put on a firm reſolution to content herſelf within 
thoſe limits of her dominions which ſhe received, and to entertain peace with her 
neighbour princes; which reſolution ſhe hath ever ſince (notwithſtanding ſhe hath 
had rare opportunities, juſt claims and pretences, and great and mighty means) 
ſought to continue. But if this be objected to be the leſs honourable fortune; 
I anſwer, that ever amongſt the heathen, who held not the expence of blood ſo 
precious as chriſtians ought to do, the peaceable government of Auguſtus Cæſar 
was ever as highly eſteemed as the victories of Julius his uncle; and that the 
name of pater patriae was ever as honourable as that of propagater imperii. And 
this I add further, that during this inward peace of ſo many years in the actions 
of war before mentioned, which her majeſty, either in her own defence or in juſt 
and honourable aids, hath undertaken, the ſervice hath been ſuch as hath carried 
no note of a people, whoſe militia were degenerated through long peace; but 
hath every way anſwered the ancient reputation of the Englith arms. 
4. Plenty The fourth bleſſing is plenty and abundance : and firſt for grain and all victu- 
and als, there cannot be more evident proof of the plenty than this ; that whereas 
_ veath. England was wont to be fed by other countries from the caft, it ſufficeth now to 
feed other countries; ſo as we do many times tranſport and ſerve ſundry foreign 
countries: and yet there was never the like multitude of people to eat it withm 
the realm. Another evident proof thereof may be; that the good yiclds of corn 


which have been, together with ſome toleration of vent, hath of late time * 
3 an 
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and enticed men to break up more ground, and to convert it to tillage, than all 
the penal laws for that 3 made and enacted, could ever by compulſion 
effect. A third proof may be, that the prices of grain and victual were never 
of late years more reaſonable. Now for arguments of the great wealth in all 
other reſpects, let the points following be conſidered. 
There was never the like number of fair and ſtately. houſes as have been built 
and ſet up from the ground ſince her majeſty's reign ; inſomuch, that there have 
been reckoned in one ſhire that is not great, to the number of thirty three, which 
have been all new built within that time; and whereof the meaneſt was never 
built for two thouſand pounds. | 

There were never the like pleaſures of goodly gardens and orchards, walks, 
pools, and parks, as do adorn almoſt every manſion-houſe. 

There was never the like number of beautiful and coſtly tombs and monu- 
ments which are erected in ſundry churches, in honourable memory of the dead. 

There was never the like quantity of plate, jewels, ſumptuous moveables, and 
tuff, as is now within the realm. 

There was never the like quantity of waſte and unprofitable ground, inned, 
reclaimed, and improved. | 

There was never the like huſbanding of all forts of grounds by fencing, ma- 
nuring, and all kinds of good huſbandry, | 

The towns were never better built nor peopled ; nor the principal fairs and 
markets ever better cuſtomed or frequented. | 

The commodities and eaſe, of rivers cut by hand, and brought into a new 
channel; of piers that have been built; of waters that have been forced and brought 
againſt the ground, were never ſo many. 

There was never ſo many excellent artificers, nor ſo many new handy-crafts 
uſed and exerciſed ; nor new commodities made within the realm ; ſugar, paper, 
glaſs, copper, divers filks, and the like. 

There was never ſuch complete and honourable proviſion of horſe, armour, 
weapons, ordnance of the war. | | 
_» The fifth bleſſing hath been the great population and multitude of families 5. In- 
increaſed within her majeſty's days : for which point I refer myſelf to the pro- — 
clamations of reſtraint of building in London, the inhibition of inmates of ſun- 
dry cities, the reſtraint of cottages by act of parliament, and ſundry other tokens 
of record of the ſurcharge of people. | 

Beſides: theſe parts of a government, bleſſed from God, wherein the condition 6. Refor: 
of the people hath been more happy in her majeſty's times, than in the times mation n 
of her progenitors, there are certain ſingularities and particulars of her majeſtys 
reign; wherein I do not ſay, that we have enjoyed them in a more ample degree 
and proportion than in former ages (as it hath fallen out in the points before men- 
toned) but ſuch as were in effect unknown and untaſted heretofore. As firſt, 
the purity of religion, which is a benefit ineſtimable, and was in the time of all 
former princes, until the days of her majeſty's father of famous memory, un- 
heard of. Out of which purity of religion have fince enſued, beſide the prin- 
cipal effect of the true knowledge and worſhip of God, three points of great 
conſequence unto the civil eſtate. | 

One, the ſtay of a mighty treaſure within the realm, which in foretimes was The ſpe- 
drawn forth to Rome. Another, the diſperſing and diſtribution of thoſe revenues, 3 


and the richeſt ſort, which heretofore was unprofitably ſpent in monaſteries, into a wong us 
ſuch hands as by whom the realm receiveth, at this day, ſervice and ſtrength "x Lye] th 
and many great houſes have been ſet up and augmented, The third, the ma- ligion. 
naging and enfranchiſing of the regal dignity from the recognition of a foreign 
ſuperior. . All which points, though begun by her father, and continued by her 
brother, were yet nevertheleſs, after an eclipſe or intermiſſion, reſtored and re- 
eſtabliſhed by her majeſty's ſelf. | 
Secondly, the fineneſs of money: for as the purging away of the droſs of re- p gene- 
ligion, the heavenly treaſure, was common to her majeſty, with her father ando* money. 
ber brother, ſo the purging of the baſe money, the earthly treaſure, hath been 
Vol. I. 6 P | altogether | 
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altogether to her majeſty's own times; whereby our moneys beating the. 
— — of ryan or mark, both every man —— — 
own value, and free from the loſſes and deceits which fall out in other places 
upon the riſing and falling of moneys. N | 

The Thirdly, the might of the navy, and augmentation of the ſhipping of the 

might of realm; which, by politick conſtitutions for maintenance of fiſhing, and the en- 

Tie rar. couragement and aſſiſtance given to the undertakers of new diſcoveries and trades 
by ſea, is ſo advanced, as this iſland is become (as the natural ſite thereof deſerveth) 
the lady of the fea. | 

Now, to paſs from the compariſon of time to the compariſon of place, we may 
find in the ſtates abroad cauſe of pity and compaſſion in ſome ; but of enyy gr 
emulation in none ; our condition being, by the good favour of God, not inferior 

Compari to any. ; | 

C'm of the The kingdom of France, which, by reaſon of the ſeat of the empire of the 

itare of weſt, was wont to have the precedence of the kingdoms of Eur i 

England P ope, is now fallen 

with the into thoſe calamities, that, as the prophet ſaith, From the crown of the head to the 

ſtates = ſole of the foot, there is no whole place. The diviſions are ſo many, and ſo intri- 

Amira Cate, of proteſtants and catholicks, royaliſts and leaguers, Bourboniſts and Lo- 

i France. rainiſts, patriots and Spanith ; as it feemeth God hath ſome great work to bring 
to paſs upon that nation: yea, the nobility divided from the third eſtate, and 
the towns from the field. All which miſeries, truly to ſpeak, have been wrought 

by Spain and the Spaniſh faction. 

Low The Low Countries, which were, within the age of a young man, the rich- 

Coun:ricr. oft, the beſt peopled, and the beſt built plots of Europe, are in ſuch eſtate, as 
a country is like to be in, that hath been the ſeat of thirty years war: and al- 
though the ſea-provinces be rather increaſed in wealth and ſhipping than other. 
wiſe; yet they cannot but mourn for their diſtraction from the reſt of their body, 

Portugal, The kingdom of Portugal, which of late times, through theirmerchan dizing 
and places in the Eaſt Indies, was grown to be an opulent kingdom, is now at 
the laſt, after the unfortunate journey of Afric, in that ſtate as a country is like 
to be, that is reduced under a foreigner by conqueſt; and ſuch a foreigner as 
hath his competitor in title, being a natural Portugal and no ſtranger ; and having 
been once in poſſeſſion, yet in life; whereby his jealouſy muſt neceſſarily be en- 
creaſed, and through his jealouſy their oppreſſion : which is apparent, by the 
carrying of many noble families out of their natural countries to live in exile, 
and by putting to death a great number of noblemen, naturally born to have 
been principal governors of their countries. Theſe are three afflicted parts of 

_ Chriſtendom ; the reſt of the ſtates enjoy either proſperity, or tolerable condition. 

Proſper- The kingdom of Scotland, though at this preſent, by the good regiment and 

1 Wiſe proceeding of the king, they enjoy good quiet; yet ſince our peace it hath 
paſſed through no ſmall troubles, and remaineth full of boiling and ſwelling hu- 
mours ; but like, by the maturity of the ſaid king every day encreafing, to be 

eſſed. 

Poland. "The kingdom of Poland is newly recovered out of great wars about an am- 
biguous election. And beſides, is a ſtate of that compoſition, that their king 
being elective, they do commonly chuſe rather a ſtranger than one of their own 
country : a great exception to the flouriſhing eſtate of any kingdom. 

weden. The kingdom of Swedeland, befides their foreign wars upon their confines, 
| the Muſcovites and the Danes, hath been alſo ſubject to divers inteſtine tumults 
and mutations, as their ſtories do record. | 

Denmark. The kingdom of Denmark hath had good times, eſpecially by the good govern- 

| ment of the late king, who maintained the profeſſion of the goſpel ; but yet 
greatly giveth place to the kingdom of England, in climate, wealth, fertility, 

15 and many other points both of honour and ſtrength. 

#7 The eftates of Italy, which are not under the dominion of Spain, have had 

| peace equal in continuance with ours, except in regard of that which hath paſſed 
between them and the Turk, which hath ſorted to their honour and commenda- 
tion; but yet they are fo bridled and over-awed by the Spaniard, that poſſeſſeth 
the two principal members thereof, and that in the two extreme parts, as ine | 
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be like quillets of freehold, being intermixed in the midſt of a great honour or 
lordſhip ; ſo as their quiet 1s intermingled, not with jealouſy alone, but with 
reſtraint. = | | | 
The ſtates of Germany have had for the moſt part peaccable times ; but yet Germany. 
they yield to the ſtate of England; not only in the great honour of a great king- 
dom (they being of a mean ſtyle and dignity) but alſo in many other reſpects 
both of wealth and policy. . 
The ſtate of Savoy having been in the old duke's time governed in good proſ- Savoy. 
perity, hath ſince, notwithſtanding their new great alliance with Spain, where- 
upon they waxed infolent, to deſign to ſnatch up ſome piece of France, after 
the diſhonourable repulſe from the fiege of Geneva, been often diſtreſſed by a 
particular gentleman of Dauphiny ; and at this preſent day the duke feeleth, even 
in Piedmont beyond the mountains, the weight of the ſame enemy ; who hath 
lately hut up his gates and common entries ä Savoy and Piedmont. | 
80 as hitherto I do not fee but that we are as much bound to the mercies of ex 
God as any other nation; confidering that the fires of diſſenſion and oppreſſion ry © 
in ſome parts of Chriſtendom, may ſerve us for lights to ſhew us our happineſs ; 
and the good eſtates of other places, which we” do congratulate with them for, 
is ſuch, nevertheleſs, as doth not ſtain and exceed ours; but rather doth till leave 
ſomewhat, wherein we may acknowledge an ordinary benediction of God. 
Laſtly, we do not much emulate the greatneſs and glory of the Spaniards ; Spaia. 
who having not only excluded the purity of religion, but alſo fortified againſt it, 
by their device of the inquiſition, which is a bulwark againſt the entrance of the 
truth of God ; having, in recompence of their new purchaſe of Portugal, loſt a | 2 
great part of their ancient patrimonies of the Low Countries (being of far greater 
commodity and value) or at the leaſt holding part thereof in ſuch fort as moſt 
of their other revenues are ſpent there upon their own; having lately, with 
much difficulty, rather ſmoothed and ſkinned over, than healed and extinguiſhed 
the commotions of Aragon ; having rather ſowed troubles in France, than reaped 
aſſured fruit thereof unto themſelves; having from the attempt of England re- 
ceived {corn and diſreputation; being at this time with the ſtates of Italy rather 
ſuſpected than either loved or feared ; having in Germany, and elſewhere, rather 
much practice, than any ſound intelligence or amity; having no ſuch clear ſuc- 
ceſſion as they need object, and reproach the uncertainty thereof unto another 
nation; have in the end won a reputation rather of ambition than juſtice ; and, 
in the purſuit of their ambition, rather of much enterpriſing than of fortunate 
atchieving; and in their enterpriſing, rather of doing things by treaſure and ex- 
pence, than by forces and valour, 
Now that I have given the reader a taſte of England reſpectively, and in com- 
pariſon of the times paſt, and of the ſtates abroad, I will deſcend to examine the 
 libeller's own diviſions, whereupon let the world judge how eafily and clean this 
ink, which he hath caſt in our faces, is waſhed off. 
The firſt branch of the pretended calamities of England, is the great and won- 
derful confuſion which, he faith, is in the ſtate of the church; which is ſubdivided 
again into two parts: the one, the proſecutions againſt the catholicks ; the other, 
the diſcords and controverſies amoneſt ourſelves: the former of which two parts 
I have made an article by itſelf; wherein I have ſet down a clear and fimple 
narration of the proceedings of ſtate againſt that ſort of ſubjects ; adding this 
by the way, that there are two extremities in ſtate concerning the cauſes of faith 
and religion ; that is to ſay, the permiſſion of the exerciſes of more religions than 
one, which is a dangerous indulgence and toleration; the other is the enter- 
ing and fifting into mens conſciences when no overt ſcandal is given, which is 
ngorous and ſtrainable inquiſition; and I avouch the proceedings towards the 
pretended catholicks, to have been a mean between theſe two extremities, re- 
—_— the demdnſtration thereof unto the aforeſaid narration in the articles fol- 
wing. Ra | | 
Touching the diviſions in our church, the libeller affirmeth that the proteſtan- Concern- , 
tical Calviniſm (for ſo it pleaſeth him with very good grace to term the religion '"s — 
with us eſtabliſhed) is grown contemptible, and detected of idolatry, —_ les in our 
3 | and Church. 
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he addeth the fanatical pageant of Hacket. And this is the effect of this accu- 


churc 


It is true that certain men, moved with an inconſiderate deteſtation of all cere- 
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and many other ſuperſtitious abuſes, by a purified ſort, of profeſſors of the fame 
goſpel. And this contention is yet grown to be more intricate, by reaſon of a 
third kind of goſpellers called Browniſts: who, being directed by the great fer. 
vour of the 4 ghoſt, do expreſly affirm, that the proteſtantical arch of 
England is not 175 ered in the name of Chriſt, but of Antichriſt; and that if the 
prince or magiltrate under her do refuſe or defer to reform the church, the people 
may, without her conſent, take the reformation into their own hands: and hereto 


ſation in this point. 

For anſwer whereunto, firſt, it muſt be remembered that the church of Cod 
hath been in all ages ſubject to contentions and ſchifms : the tares were not ſown 
but where the wheat was ſown before. Our Saviour Chriſt delivered it for an ill 
note to have outward peace; ſaying, when a flrong man is in poſſeſſion of the houſe 
(meaning the devil) all things are in peace. It is the condition of the church to 
be ever under trials; and there are but two trials; the one of perſecution, the 
other of ſcandal and contention ; and when the one ceaſeth, the other ſucccedeth: 
nay, there is ſcarce any one epiſtle of St. Paul's unto the churches, but containeth 
ſome reprehenſion of unneceſſary and ſchiſmatical controverſies. So likewiſe in 
the reign of Conſtantine the Great, after the time that the church had obtained 
peace * perſecution, ſtraight entered ſundry queſtions and controverſies, about 
no leſs matters than the eſſential parts of the faith, and the high myſteries of the 
Trinity. But reaſon teacheth us, that in ignorance and implied belief it is eaſy 
to agree, as colours agree in the dark: or if any country decline into atheiſm, 
then controverſies wax dainty, becauſe men do think religion ſcarce worth the 
IG out for; ſo as it is weak divinity to account controverſies an ill ſign in the 


moniesor orders, which were in uſe in the time of the Roman religion (as if they 
were without difference ſuperſtitious or polluted) and led with an affectionate imita- 
tion of the government of ſome proteſtant churches in foreign ſtates ; have ſought 
by books and preaching, indiſcreetly, and ſometimes undutifully, to bring in an 
alteration in the external rites and policy of the church; but neither have the 
grounds of the controverſies extended unto any point of faith ; neither hath the 
preſſing and proſecution exceeded, in the generality, the nature of ſome inferior 
contempts : 10 as they have been far from hereſy and ſedition, and therefore 
rather offenſive than eee to the church or ſtate. 

And as for thoſe which we call Browniſts, being, when they were at the moſt, 
a very ſmall number of very filly and baſe people, here and there in corners diſ- 
perſed, they are now (thanks be to God) by the good remedies that have been 
uſed, ſuppreſſed and worn out; ſo as there is ſcarce any news of them. Neither 
had they been much known at all, had not Brown x dem leader written a pam- 
phlet, wherein, as it came into his head, he inveighed more againſt logick and 
rhetorick, than againſt the ſtate of the church (which writing was much read; 
and had not alſo one Barrow (being a gentleman of a good houſe, but one that 
lived in London at ordinaries, and there learned to argue in table-talk, and 0 
was very much known in the city and abroad) made a leap from a vain and li- 
bertine youth, to a preciſeneſs in the higheſt degree; the ſtrangeneſs of which 
alteration made him very much ſpoken of; the matter might long before have 
breathed out. And here J note an honeſty and diſcretion in the libeller, which 
I note no where elſe; in that he did forbear to lay to our charge the ſect of the 
Family of love ; for, about twelve years ſince, there was creeping in, in ſome 
ſecret places of the realm, indeed a very great hereſy, derived from the Dutch, 
and named as was before ſaid ; which ſince, by the good bleſſing of God, and 
by the good ſtrength of our church, is baniſhed and extinct. But ſo much we 
ſee, that the diſeaſes wherewith our church hath been viſited, whatſoever theſe 
men ſay, have either not been malign and dangerous, or elſe they have been as 
bliſters in ſome ſmall ignoble part of the body, which have ſoon after fallen and 
gone away. For ſuch alſo was the phrenetical and fanatical (for I mean not to 


determine it) attempt of Hacket, who muſt needs have been thought a very dan- 
gerous 
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gerous heretick, that could never get but two diſciples ; and thoſe, as it ſhould 

em, periſhed in their brain; and a dangerous commotioner, that in ſo great 

and populous a city as London is, could draw but thoſe ſame two fellows, whom 
the people rather laughed at as a may-game, than took any heed of what they 
did or ſaid: ſo as it was very true that an honeſt poor woman ſaid when ſhe ſaw 

Hacket out of a window pals to his execution; faid ſhe to herſelf, „It was fore- 

« told that in the latter days there ſhould come thoſe that have deceived many; 
« but in faith thou haſt deceived but few,” | | LP 
But it is manifeſt untruth which the libeller ſetteth down, that there hath been 

no puniſhment done upon thoſe which in any of the foreſaid kinds have broken 

the laws, and diſturbed the church and ſtate; and that the edge of the law 

hath been mw turned upon the pretended catholicks: for the examples are 

very many, Where, according to the nature and degree of the offence, the cor- 
rection of ſuch offenders hath not been neglected. 

Theſe be the great confuſions whereof he hath accuſed our church, which 1 

refer to the judgment of an indifferent and underſtanding perſon, how true they 

be: my meaning is not to blanch or excuſe any fault of our church; nor on 

the other fide, to enter into commemoration, how flouriſhing it is in great and 
learned divines, or painful and excellent 1 let men have the reproof of 
that which is amiſs, and God the glory of that which is good. And ſo much for 

the firſt branch. 


juſtify his aſſertion touching the preſent miſeries, and therefore endeavouring at 
the leaſt to maintain, that the good eſtate which we enjoy, is yet made ſomewhat 
bitter by reaſon of many terrors and fears. Whereupon entering into confidera- 
tion of the ſecurity, wherein not by our own policy, but by the good providence 
and protection of God, we ſtand at this time, I do find it to be a ſecurity of that 
nature and kind, which Iphicrates the Athenian did commend ; who being a 
commiſſioner to treat with the ſtate of Sparta upon conditions of peace, and 
hearing the other fide make many propoſitions touching ſecurity, interrupted 
them and told them, there was but one manner of ſecurity whereupon the Athe- 
nians could reſt ; which was, if the deputies of the Lacedzmonians could make 
it plain unto them, that, after theſe and theſe things parted withal, the Lacedæ- 
monians ſhould not be able to hurt them though they would. So it is with us, 
as we have not juſtly provoked the hatred or enmity of any other ſtate, fo how- 
ſoever that be, I know not at this time the enemy that hath the power to offend 
us though he had the will. | 2 

And whether we have given juſt cauſe of quarrel or offence, it ſhall be after- 
wards touched in the fourth article, touching the true cauſes of the diſturbance 
of the quiet of Chriſtendom, as far as it is fit to juſtify the actions of ſo high a 
prince upon the occaſion of ſuch a libel as this. But now concerning the power 
and forces of any enemy, I do find that England hath ſometimes apprehended 
with jealouſy the confederation between France and Scotland ; the one being 
upon the ſame continent that we are, and breeding a ſoldier of puiſſance and 
courage, not much differing from the Engliſh : the other a kingdom very opu- 
lent, and thereby able to ſuſtain wars, though at very great charge; and having 
a brave nobility ; and being a near neighbour. And yet of this conjunction there 
never came any offence of moment: but Scotland was ever rather uſed by France 
as a diverſion of an Engliſh invaſion upon France, than as a commodity of a 
French invaſion upon England. I confeſs alſo, that ſince the unions of the king- 
dom of Spain, and during the time the kingdom of France was in his entire, a 
conjunction of thoſe two potent kingdoms againſt us might have been of ſome 
terror to us. But now it is evident, that the ſtate of France is ſuch as both thoſe 
conjunctions are become impoſſible: it reſteth that either Spain with Scotland 
thould offend us, or Spain alone. For Scotland (thanks be to God) the amity 
and intelligence is ſo ſound and ſecret between the two crowns, being ſtrengthened 
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In the ſecond branch, he maketh great muſters and ſhews of the ſtrength and Concerr- 
multitude of the enemies of this ſtate; declaring in what evil terms and corre- ing the 
ſpondence we ſtand with foreign ſtates, and how deſolate and deſtitute we are of eign 


enemies of 


friends and confederates ; doubting belike, how he ſhould be able to prove and this face. 
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by conſent in religion, nearneſs of blood, and continual good offices reci 
on either ſide, as the Spaniard himſelf, in his own plot, thinketh it eafi 
and overthrow the preſent ſtate of Scotland, than to remove and divi 
the amity of England, So as it mult be Spain alone that we ſhould 
ſhould ſeem, by reaſon of its ſpacious dominions, to be a great overmatch. The 
conceit whereof maketh me call to mind the reſemblance of an ancient writer 
in phyſick ; who, labouring to perſuade that a phyſician ſhould not doubt ſome. 
times to purge his patient, though he ſeem very weak, entereth into a diſtinction 
of weakneſs; and ſaith, there is a weakneſs of ſpirit, and a weakneſs of body; 
the latter whereof he compareth unto a man that were otherwiſe very ſtrong, but 
had a great pack on his neck, ſo great as made him double again, fo as one might 
thruſt him down with his finger: which ſimilitude and diſtinction both may be 
fitly applied to matter of ſtate ; for ſome ſtates are weak through want of means, 
and ſome weak through exceſs of burthen; in which rank I do place the Rate 
of Spain, which having out- compaſſed itſelf in embracing too much; and he. 
ing itſelf but a barren ſeed-plot of ſoldiers, and much decayed and exhauſted 
of men by the Indies, and by continual wars; and as to the ſtate of their 
treaſure, being indebted and engaged before ſuch times as they waged ſo great 
forces in France (and therefore much more ſince) is not in brief an enemy to be 
feared by a nation ſeated, manned, furniſhed, and policed as is — ft 

Neither is this ſpoken by gueſs, for the experience was ſubſtanti 


enough, and 
of freſh memory in the late enterprize of Spain upon England : what time all 


procally 
er to alter 
de it from 
fear, which 


that goodly ſhipping, which in that voyage was conſumed, was complete; what 


time his forces in the Low-Countries were alſo full and entire, which now are 
waſted to a fourth part; what time alſo he was not entangled with the matters 
of France, but was rather like to receive aſſiſtance than impediment from his 
friends there, in reſpect of the great vigour wherein the league then was, while 
the duke of Guile then lived; and yet nevertheleſs this great preparation paſſed 
away like a dream. The invincible navy neither took any one barque of ours, 
— yet once offered to land; but after they had been well beaten and chaſed, 
made a perambulation about the northern ſeas; ennobling many coaſts with wrecks 


of mighty ſhips ; and fo returned home with greater deriſion than they et forth 


with expectation. 


So as we ſhall not need much confederacies and ſuccours (which he faith we 
want for breaking of the Spaniſh invaſion) no, though the Spaniard ſhould neſtle 
in Britain, and ſupplant the French, and get ſome port-towns into their hands 
there (which is yet far off) yet ſhall he never be ſo commodiouſly ſeated to annoy 
us, as if he had kept the Low-Countries: and we ſhall rather fear him as a 
wrangling neighbour, that may treſpaſs now and then upon ſome ſtraggling ſhips 
of ours, than as an invader. And as for our confederacies, God hath given us 
bath means and minds to tender and relieve the ſtates of others : and therefore 
our confederacics are rather of honour than ſuch as we depend upon. And yet 
nevertheleſs the apoſtata's and huguenots of France on the one part (for ſo he 
termeth the whole nobility in a manner of France, among the which a great 


part is of his own religion; which maintain the clear and unblemiſhed title of 


their lawful and natural king againſt the ſeditious populace) and the beer-brewers 
and baſket-makers of Holland and Zealand (as he alſo terms them) on the other, 
have almoſt bandied away between them all the duke of Parma's forces: and 1 
ſuppoſe the very mines of the Indies will go low, or ever the one be ruined, 
or the other recovered. Neither again deſire we better confederacies and leagues 
than Spain itfelf hath provided for us: Non enim verbis foedera confirmantur, ſed 


 tiſdem utilitatibus. We know to how many ſtates the king of Spain is odious 


and ſuſpected ; and for ourſelves we have incenſed none by our injuries, nor made 
any jealous of our ambition: theſe are in rules of policy the firmeſt contracts. 

Let thus much be ſaid in anſwer of the ſecond branch, concerning the num- 
ber of exterior enemies: wherein my meaning is nothing leſs than to attribute 
our felicity to our policy ; or to nouriſh ourſelves in the humour of ſecurity, But 


1 hope we ſhall depend upon God and be vigilant; and then it will be ſeen to 
what end theſe falſe alarms will come. 1 | 


In 
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jn the third branch of the miſeries of England, he taketh upon him to play 


the PR as he hath in all the reſt played the poet ; and will needs divine or 
progn icate the great troubles whereunto this realm ſhall fall after her majeſty's 
times; as if he t 


t hath ſo ſingular a gift in lying of the preſent time and times 
paſt, had nevertheleſs an extraordinary grace in telling meP of the time to come ; 


or, as if the effect of the pope's curſes of England were upon better advice ad- 
journed to thoſe days. It is true, it will be miſery enough for this realm (when- 
Toever it (hall be) to loſe ſuch a ſovereign : but for the reſt, we muſt repoſe our- 
(elves upon the good- leaſure of God. So it is an unjuſt charge in the hbeller to 
impute an accident of ſtate to the fault of the government. 

It pleaſeth God ſometimes, to the end to make men depend upon him the 
more, to hide from them the clear ſight of future events; and to make them 
think that full of uncertainties which proveth certain and clear : and ſometimes, 
on the other ſide, to croſs mens expectations, and to make them full of diffi- 
culty and perplexity in that which they thought to be eaſy and aſſured, Neither is 
it any NeW thing for the titles of ſucceſſion in monarchies to be at times leſs or 
more declared. King Sebaſtian of Portugal, before his journey into Africk, de- 
clared no ſucceſſor. The cardinal, though he were of extreme age, and were 
much importuned by the king of Spain, and knew directly of fix or ſeven com- 
petitors £0 that crown, yet he rather eſtabliſhed I know not what interims, than 
decided the titles, or deſigned any certain ſucceffor. The dukedom of Ferrara 
is at this day, after the death of the prince that now liveth, uncertain in the 
point of ſucceſſion : the kingdom of Scotland hath declared no ſucceſſor. Nay, 
It is very rare in hereditary monarchies, by any act of ſtate, or any recognition or 
oath of the people in the collateral line, to eſtabliſh a ſucceſſor. The duke of 
Octcans ſucceeded Charles VIII. of France, but was never declared ſucceſſor in 
his time. Monſieur d'Anguleſme alſo ſucceeded him, but without any deſigna- 
ton. Sons of kings themſelves oftentimes, through deſire to reign and to pre- 
vent their time, wax dangerous to their parents : how much more couſins in a 
more remote degree? It islawful, no doubt, and honourable, if the caſe require, 
for princes to make an eſtabliſhment : but, as it was ſaid, it is rarely practiſed in 
the collateral line. Trajan, the beſt emperor of Rome, of an . that 
ever was, at what time the emperors did uſe to defign ſucceſſors, not ſo much 
t avoid the uncertainty of ſucceſſion, as to the end, to have participes curarum 
for the preſent time, becauſe their empire was ſo vaſt ; at what time alſo adop- 
tons were in uſe, and himſelf had been adopted; yet never deſigned a ſucceſſor, 
but by his laſt will and teſtament, which alſo was thought to be ſuborned by his 
wife Plotina in the favour of her lover Adrian. 5 

Vou may be ſure that nothing hath been done to prejudice the right; and 
there can be but one right. But one thing I am perſuaded of, that no king of 
Spain, nor biſhop of Rome, hall umpire, or promote any beneficiary, or feoda- 
tory king, as they defigned to do; even when the Scots queen lived, whom they 
pretended to cheriſh. I will not retort the matter of ſucceſſion upon Spain, but 
uſe that modeſty and reverence, that belongeth to the majeſty of ſo great a king, 
though an enemy. And ſo much for this third branch. 

The fourth branch he maketh to be touching the overthrow of the nobility 
and the oppreſſion of the people: wherein though he may percaſe abuſe the 
ſimplicity of any foreigner ; yet to an Engliſhman, or any that heareth of the 
preſent condition of England, he will appear to be a man of ſingular audacity, 
and worthy to be employed in the defence of any paradox. And ſurely if he 
would needs have defaced the general ſtate of England, at this time, he ſhould 
in wildom rather have made ſome friarly declamation againſt the exceſs of ſuper- 
fluity and delicacy of our times, than to have inſiſted upon the miſery and poverty 
= depopulation of the land, as may ſufficiently appear by that which hath been 
_ 

F But nevertheleſs, to follow this man in his own ſteps : firſt, concerning the Concern- 

nobility}; it is true, that there have been in ages paſt, noblemen (as I take it) . ge 
both of greater poſſeſſions and of greater command and {way than any are at nobiluy. 

this day. One reaſon why the polleſſions are lefs, 1 conceive to be, becauſe 
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cettain ſumptuous veins and humours of expence (as apparel, gaming, maintain. 
ing of a Kina of followers, and the like) do reign more than they Ta in 366 
paſt. Another reaſon is, becauſe noblemen now-a-days do deal better with their 
younger ſons than they were accuſtomed to do heretofore, whereby the principal 
houd receiveth many abatements. Touching the command, which is not in. 
deed ſo great as it hath been, I take it rather to be a commendation of the time 
than otherwiſe : for men were wont factiouſly to on ap upon noblemen, whereof 
enſued many partialities and diviſions, beſides much interruption of juſtice, while 
the great ones did ſeck to bear out thoſe that did depend upon them. 80 a8 
the kings of this realm, finding long fince that kind of commandment in noble. 
men unſafe unto their crown, and inconvenient unto their people, thought meet 
to reſtrain the ſame by proviſion of laws; whereupon grew the ſtatute of retain- 
ers; ſo as men now depend upon the prince and the laws, and upon no other: 
a matter which hath allo a congruity with the nature of the time, as may be 
ſeen in other countries; namely, in Spain, where their grandees are nothing ſo 
potent and ſo abſolute as they have been in times paſt. But otherwiſe, it may be 
truly affirmed, that the rights and preheminencies of the nobility were never 
more duly and exactly preſerved unto them, than they have been in her majeſty's 
time; the precedence of knights given to the younger ſons of barons ; no fab. 
foena's awarded againſt the nobility out of the chancery, but letters; no anſwer 
upon oath, but upon honour : beſides a number of other privileges in parliament, 
court and country. So likewiſe for the countenance of her majeſty and the ſtate, 
in lieutenancies, commiſſions, offices, and the like, there was never a more 
honourable and graceful regard had of the nobility ; neither was there ever a more 
faithful remembrancer and exacter of all theſe particular preheminencies unto 
them; nor a more diligent ſearcher and regiſter of their pedigrees, alliances, and 
all memorials of honour, than that man, whom he chargeth to have overthrown 
the nobility ; becauſe a few of them by immoderate expence are decayed, ac 
cording to the humour of the time, which he hath not been able to reſiſt, no 
not in his own houſe. And as for attainders, there have been in thirty five years 
but five of any of the nobility, whereof but two came to execution; and one of 
them was accompanied with reſtitution of blood in the children : yea all of them, 
except Weſtmoreland, were ſuch, as, whether it were by favour of law or govern- 
ment, their heirs have, or are like to have, a great part of their poſſeſſions. And 
ſo much for the nobility. SITES 
Touching the oppreſſion of the people, he mentioneth four points, 
1. The conſumption of people in the wars. | | 
2, The interruption of traffick. 
3. The corruption of juſtice. 
Concern- 4. The multitude of taxations. Unto all which points there needeth no long 
"ws ne ſpeech. For the firſt (thanks be to God) the benediction of Creſcite and Mul- 
common #1plicamint, is not ſo weak upon this realm of England, but the population thereof 
lubjett. may afford ſuch loſs of men as were ſufficient for the making our late wars, and 
were in a perpetuity, without being ſeen either in city or country. We read, 
that when the Romans did take cenſe of their people, whereby the citizens were | 
numbered by the poll in the beginning of a great war; and afterwards again at 
the ending, there ſometimes wanted a third part of the number: but let out 
muſter books be peruſed (thoſe, I fay, that certify the number of all fighting men 
in every, ſhire) of vicemo of the queen; at what time, except a handful of ſol- 
diers in the Low-Countries, we expended no men in the wars; and now again, 
at this preſent time, and there will appear ſmall diminution. There be many 
tokens in this realm rather of preſs and ſurcharge of people, than of want and 
depepulation, which were before recited. Beſides, it is a better condition of in- 
ward peace to be accompanied with ſome exerciſe of no dangerous war in foreign 
parts, than to be utterly without apprentiſage of war, whereby people grow 
effemivate and unpractiſed when occaſion ſhall be. And it is no ſmall ſtrength 
unto the realm, that in theſe wars of exerciſe and not of peril, ſo many of our 
people are trained, and ſo many of our nobility and gentlemen have been made 
excellent leaders both by ſea and land. As for that he objecteth, we have no pro- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A LIBE L. 
yifion for ſoldiers at their return ; though that point hath not been altogether neg- 
lected, yet I wiſh with all my heart, that it were more ample than it is — 
I have read and heard, that in all eſtates, upon caſheering and diſbanding of ſol- 
diers, many have endured neceſſity. | 1 

For the ſtopping of traffick; as I referred myſelf to the muſter-books for the 
firſt, ſo I refer myſelf to the cuſtom-books; upon this, which will not lye, and 
do make demonſtration of no abatement at all in theſe laſt years, but rather of 
riſing and increaſe. We know of many in London and other places that are 
within a ſmall time greatly come up and made rich by merchandizing : and a 
man may ſpeak within his compaſs, and affirm, that our prizes by ſea have 
countervailed any prizes upon us. 

And as to the juſtice of this realm, it is true, that cunning and wealth have 
bred many ſuits and debates in law. But let thoſe points be conſidered : the in- 
tegrity and ſufficiency of thoſe which ſupply the judicial places in the queen's 
courts; the good laws that have been made in her majeſty's time againſt inform 
ers and promoters, and for the bettering of trials; the example of ſeverity 
which is uſed in the Star-Chamber, in oppreſſing forces and frauds ; the dili- 
gence and ſtoutneſs that is uſed by juſtices of aſſizes, in encountring all counte- 
nancing and bearing of cauſes in the country, by their authorities and wiſdom ; 
the great favours that have been uſed towards copy-holders and cuſtomary 
tenants, which were in ancient times merely at the diſcretion and mercy of the 
Lord, and are now continually relieved from hard dealing, in chancery and other 
courts of equity: I ſay, let theſe and many other points be confidered, and 
men will worthily conceive an honourable opinion of the juſtice of England. 

Now to the points of levies and diſtributions of money, which he calleth 


exactions. Firſt, very coldly, he is not abaſhed to bring in the gathering for 


Paul's ſteeple and the lottery trifles : whereof the former, being but a voluntary 
collection of that men were freely diſpoſed to give, never grew to fo great a 
ſum as was ſufficient to finiſh the work, for which it was appointed: and ſo I 
imagine, it was converted into ſome other uſe; like to that gathering which 
was for the fortifications of Paris; fave that the gathering for Paris came to 4 
much greater, though (as I have heard) no competent ſum. And for the lot- 
tery, it was but a novelty deviſed and followed by ſome particular perſons, and 
only allowed by the ſtate, being as a gain of hazard: wherein if any gain was; 
it was becauſe many men thought ſcorn, after they had fallen from their greater 
hopes, to fetch their odd money. Then he mentioneth loans and privy ſeals : 


wherein he ſheweth great ignorance and indiſcretion, conſidering the payments 
back again have been very good and certain, and much for her majeſty's honour. 


Indeed, in other princes times it was not wont to be ſo. And therefore, though 
the name be not ſo pleaſant, yet the uſe of them in our times have been with 
{mall grievance. He reckoneth alſo new cuſtoms upon cloths, and new impoſt 
upon wines. In that of cloths he is deceived; for the ancient rate of cuſtom 
upon cloths was not raiſed by her majeſty, but by queen Mary, a catholick 
queen: and hath been commonly continued by her majeſty ; except he mean 
the computation of the odd yards, which in ſtrict duty was ever anſwerable, 
though the error were but lately looked into, or rather the toleration taken away. 
And to that of wines, being a foreign merchandize, and but a delicacy, and 
of thoſe which might be forborn, there hath been ſome increaſe of impoſition, 
which can rather make the price of wine higher, than the merchant poorer: 
Laſtly, touching the number of ſubſidies,” it is true, that her majeſty, in reſpect 
of the great charges of her wars, both by ſea and land, againſt ſuch a lord 
of. treaſure as is the king of Spain ; *having for her part no Indies nor mines, 
and the revenues of the crown of England being ſuch, as they leſs grate upon the 
people than the revenues of any crown or ſtate in Europe, hath; by the aſſent 
of parliament, according to the ancient cuſtoms of this realm, received divers 


ſublidies of her people, which as they have been employed upon: the defence 


and preſervation of the ſubject, not upon exceſſive buildings, nor upon im- 
moderate donatives, nor upon triumphs and pleaſures; or any the like veins of 
mon of treaſure, which have been familiar to many kings: ſo have they 
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leaft bitten in his purſe of any nation of Europe. Nay even at this inſtant in the 


been an architect in the frame thereof, under the bleſſing of God, and the vir. 


| perſuaſion : the other, 


puniſh, the practice or contempt, though coloured with the pretences of conſci- 
According to theſe two principles, her majeſty, at her coming to the crown, 


 hinaſelf; and the refuſal to take the fame oath, without farther circumſtance, 
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been yielded with great good will and chearfulneſs, as may appear by other : 
bf bencyolence; preſented to het likewiſe in parliament; which lk 294 
theleſs hath not put in ure. They have been taxed alſo and aſſeſſed oo, £ 
light and gentle and; and they ve been ſpared as much as ma be, as al 
appear in chat her majeſty now twice, to ſpare the ſubject, hath fold of her o =-4 
lands. But he that ſhall look into other countries, and conſider the taxes, and 
talliages, and impoſitions, and aſſizes, and the like, that are every where in uſe 
will God that the Engliſhman is the moſt maſter of his own valuation, and the 


kingdom of Spain, notwithſtanding the pioneers do ſtill work in the Indian mines, 
the Jeſuits moſt play the pioneers, and mine into the Spaniards purſes ; and, under 
the colour of a ghoſtly exhortation, contrive the greateſt exaction that ever was 
Thus much, in anſwer of theſe calumniations, I have thought good to 
touchipg the preſent ſtate of England; which ſtate is ſuch, that whoſoever hath 


tacs of our ſovereign, needed not to be aſhamed of his work. 


been violent, or moderate and neceſſary. | 
I find her majeſty's proceedings generally to have been grounded upon two 
principles : the one, N 
That conſcienees are not to be forced, but to be won and reduced by the force 
of truth, by the aid of time, and the uſe of all good means of inſtruction or 


I hat cauſes of conſcience when they exceed their bounds, and prove to be 
matter of faction, loſe their nature; and that ſovereign princes ought diſtindtly to 


ence and religion. 


utterly dilliking of the tyranny of the church of Rome, which had uſed by terror 
and rigour to ſeek commandment over mens faiths and conſciences ; although, as a 
prince of great wiſdom and magnanimity, ſhe ſuffered but the exerciſe of one 
religion, yet her proceedings towards the papiſts were with great lenity, expecting 
the good effects which time might work in them. | 
And therefore her majeſty revived not the laws made in 28. and 35. of her 
father's, reign, whereby the oath of ſupremacy might have been offered at the 
king's 2 to any ſubject, though he kept his conſcience never ſo modeſtly to 


was made treaſon: but contrariwiſe, her majeſty not liking to make windows 
into mens hearts and ſecret thoughts, except the abundance of them did overflow 
into overt and expreſs acts and athrmations, tempered her law fo, as it reſtraineth 
only maniteſt diſobedience in impugning and impeaching adviſedly and ambitiouſly 
her majeity's ſupreme power, and maintaining and extolling a foreign juriſdic- 
tion. And as for the oath, it was altered by her majeſty into a more grateful form; 
the; harſhneſs of the name, and appellation of ſupreme head was removed; and 
the penalty of the refuſal thereof turned into a diſablement to take any promo- 
tion, or to exerciſe any charge; and yet that with a liberty of being reveſted 
therein, if any man ſhall accept thereof during his life. . 
But after many years toleration of a multitude of factious papiſts, when Pius 
Wee excommunicated her majeſty, and the bill of excommunication was 

ubliſhed in London, whereby her majeſty: was in a ſort proſcribed, and all her 
Ribodts drawn upon pain of damnation from her obedience ; and that thereupon, 
as upon a. principal motive or preparative, followed the rebellion in the north; 
yet notwithſtanding, becauſe many of thoſe evil humours were by that rebellion 
artly purged, and that ſhe. feared at that time no foreign invaſion, and much leſs 


om without ;, ſhe contented. herſelf to make a law againſt that ſpecial caſ: of 


— 
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bringing in, or publiſhing of bulls.or the like inſtruments; whereunto was added 
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4 #x6hiMitiort; not upon path of treafon, but of än inferior degree of Punt 
kat, «Saint bringing in of Agmir Det, Hallowed bende, 464 Rich tht mer. 
chandize of Rome, as are well known not to be any effential part of the Römah 
religion, but only to be Uſed in practice as love-tokens, to enchant and bewitch 
the people's affections from their allegiance to their natural ſovereign: In all other 
aoints her majeſty continued her former lenity, BOT 3203060 2000” DIET 
* But when, about the twentieth year of her reign, ſhe had diſcovered in the 
king of Spain an intention to invade her dominions, ind that a rincipal point 
of the plot was to prepare a party within the realm that might alles to the fo- 
eigner; and that the ſeminaries began to bloſſom and to ſend forth daily prieſts 
and profeſſed men, who ſhould by vow, taken at ſhrift, reconcile her beck 
from her obedĩence; yea, and bind many of them to attempt againſt her ma- 
jeſty s ſacred perſon and that, by the poiſon they ſpread; the humours of moſt 
piſts were a tered, and that they were no more papiſts in cuſtom,” but abit 
pot eaforiible faction: then were there new laws made for the puniſhment of 
ſuch as ſhould fabmit themfelves to reconcilements or renunciations of obedience. 
For it is to be underſtood, that this manner of reconcilement in cbnfefflon, is 
of the ſame nature and operation that the bull itſelf was of, with this only dif- 
ſerence; that wheteas the bull aſſoiled the ſubjects from their obedience at Once, 
the other doth it one by one. And therefore it is both more ſectet, and more 
infingative. into the confcience, being joined with no leſs matter than an Abſolu- 
tion from mortal fin. And becauſe it was a treaſon carried in the clouds, and 
in wonderful ſecrecy, and came ſeldom to light; and that there was HO bre: 
ſurnptiohi therebf ſo great as the recuſants to come to divine ſervice, becaule it was 
ſet down by their decrees, that to come to church before reconciletnent, was to 
lite in ſchiſin; but to come to church after reconcilement, was abſolutely here- 
ical and daminable : therefore there were added new laws, containing a puniſh- 
ment pecuniary againſt the recuſants, not to enforce conſciences, but tb enfeeble 
thoſe of whom it reſted indifferent and ambiguous, whether they were reconciled 
of Ho? For thete is no doubt, but if the law of recuſancy (which is Challeng 
to be fo extreme and rigorous) were thus qualified, that any recuſant that ſhall 
voluntarily come in and take his oath, that he or ſhe Were never reconciled, 
ſhould immediately be diſcharged of the penalty and forfeiture of the law; they 
would be ſo far from liking well of that mitigation, as they would cry out it 
was made to entrap them. And when, notwithſtanding all this proviſion, this 
pofſon was difperſed fo ſecretly, as that there were no means to ſtay” it, but to 
reſtran the merchants that brought it in; then was there laſtly added a law, 
whereby ſach ſeditious prieſts of the new erection were exiled ; and thoſe that 
were at that time within the land ſhipped over, and fo commanded to keep 
hence upon pain of treaſon. | Tore” i 
This hath been the proceeding with that fort, = Si intermingled not only 
with ſundry examples of her majefty's grace, towards fuch as in her wiſdom ſhe 
knew to be papiſts in conſcience, and not in faction; but alſo with an extraor. 
dinary mitigation towards the offenders in the higheſt degree convicted by law, 
if they would proteſt, that in caſe this realm ſhould be invaded with a foreign 
army, bythe pope's authority, for the catholick caufe (as they term it) they 
would take part with her majeſty, and not adhere to her enemies. 8 


And whereas he faith no prieſt dealt in matter of ſtate (Ballard only excepted) 


A wg 
valion then intended, and afterwards put in act; and had received inſtructions 
not only to move ar in the people of a change, but alſo to take their 
vows and promiſes in ſhrift to adhere to the foreigner ; inſomuch that one of 
their principal heads vaunted hirmfelf in a letter of the device,  faying, that if 
Was 
Bi the Parte Wat ls 9) 
on; Whereas they took 2 courſe only to deal with the people, and them ſo 
ſeverally, as any 2 apprehended ſhouſd be able to appeal no more than him- 
ſelf, except che priefts; who he knew would reveat nothing that Was uttered itt 


con- 


_ 


it appeareth by the records of the confeffion of the faid Ballard, and ſundry other 
priefts, that 


ace the cottriell of Enghand would nevet dream of, who would ima $4 
hey fhontd' prattife with ſome nobleman to make hith head of their fac- | 
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o0ionfſeſſion: fo innocent was this princely prieſtly function, which this man taketl; 
to be but a matter of conſcience, and thinketh it reaſon it ſhould have free ex. 
erciſe throughout the lanſe. 


IV. Of the diſturbance of the quiet of Chriſtendom ; and to what cauſes it 
may be juſtly aſſigned. * | 
It is indeed a queſtion (which thoſe that look into matters of ſtate do well know ty 
fall out very often; though this libeller ſeemeth to be more ignorant thereof) whe. 
ther the ambition of the more mighty ſtate, or the jealouſy of the leſs mighty 
Nate, is to be charged with breach of amity. Hereof as there may be many 
examples, ſo there is one ſo proper unto the preſent matter, as though it were 
many years ſince, yet it ſeemeth to be a parable of theſe times, and namely of 
the proceedings of Spain and England. | WP 
| The ſtates then, which anſwered to theſe two now, were Macedon and Athens. 
Conſider therefore the reſemblance between the two Philips, of Macedon and 
Spain: he of Macedon aſpired to the monarchy of Greece, as he of Spain doth 
of Europe; but more apparently than the firſt, becauſe that deſign was diſco- 
vered in his father Charles V. and ſo left him by deſcent ; whereas Philip of Ma- 
cedon was the firſt of the kings of that nation which fixed ſo great conceits in 
his breaſt. The courſe which this king of Macedon held was not ſo much by 
3838 and invaſions (though theſe wanted not when the caſe required) but 
y practice, by ſowing of factions in ſtates, and by obliging ſundry particular 
perſons of greatneſs. The ſtate of oppoſition againſt his ambitious proceedings 
was only the ſtate of Athens, as now is the ſtate of England againſt Spain. For 
Lacedzmon and Thebes were both low, as France is now; and the reſt of the 
ſtates of Greece were, in power and territories, far inferior. The people of Athens 
were exceedingly affected to peace, and weary of expence. But the point which 
1 chiefly make the compariſon, was that of the orators, which were as coun- 
ſellors to a popular ſtate; ſuch as were ſharpeſt ſighted, and looked deepeſt into 
the projects and ſpreading of the Macedonians (doubting ſtill that the fire, aſter 
it licked up the neighbour ſtates, and made itſelf opportunity to paſs, would at 
laſt take hold of the dominions of Athens with ſo great advantages, as they ſhould 
not be able to remedy it) were ever Charge both by the declarations of the king 
of Macedon, and by the imputation of ſuch Athenians as were corrupted to be 
of his faction, as the kindlers of troubles, and diſturbers of the peace and leagues: 
but as that party was in Athens too mighty, ſo as it diſcountenanced the true coun- 
ſels of the orators, and ſo bred the ruin of that ſtate, and accompliſhed the 
ends of that Philip: ſo it is to be hoped that in a monarchy, where there are 
commonly better intelligences and 28 than in a popular ſtate, thoſe plots 
as they are detected already, ſo they will be reſiſted and made fruſtrate. | 
But to follow the libeller in his own courſe; the ſum of that which he deli- 
vereth concerning the imputation, as well of the interruption of the amity be- 
tween: the crowns of England and of Spain, as the diſturbance of the general 
peace of Chriſtendom, unto the Engliſh proceedings, and not to the ambitious 
appetites. of Spain, may be reduced into _=_ oints. £3) (ROY 12127 
2 1. Touching the proceeding of Spain and England towards their geighbour 
8. 1 = | | 
2. Touching the proceeding of Spain and England between themſelves, 
J. Touching the articles and * "2B which it pleaſeth him, as it were in 
the behalf of England, to pen and propoſe for the treating and concluding of an 
univerſal PEACE. | | | Fane * 
In the firſt he diſcovereth how the king of Spain never offered moleſtation, 
neither unto the ſtates of Italy, upon which he confineth by Naples and Milan; 
neither unto the ſtates of Germany, unto whom he confineth by a part of Bur- 
gundy and the Low Countries; nor unto Portugal, till it was devolved to him in 
title, upon which he confineth by Spain: but contrariwiſe, as one that had in 
Precious regard the peace of Chriſtendom, he deſigned from the beginning to 
turn his whole forces upon the Turk. Only he confeſſeth, that agreeable to his 
devotion, which apprehended as well the purging of Chriſtendom from r 
3 % | 
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28 the enlargin thereof upon the infidels, he was ever ready to give ſuccours 
unto the Frenc kings againſt the Huguenots, eſpecially; being their o ſub- 
jects: whereas, on the other fide, © England (as he affirnieth) hath not only ſowed 
« troubles and diſſenſions in France and Scotland (the one their neighhour upon 
« the continent; the other divided only by the narrow ſeas) but alſo hath actually 
« invaded both kingdoms. For as for, the matters of the Low Countries, they 
« belong to the dealings which have paſſed by Spain. BAL Op ae 
In anſwer whereof, it is worthy the conſideration how it pleaſed God in that 
king to croſs one paſſion by another; and namely, that paſſion which might 
have proved dangerous unto all Europe (which was his ambition) by another which 
was only hurtful to himſelf and his own, which was wrath and indignation 
towards his ſubjects of the Netherlands. For after that he was ſettled: in -his 
. kingdom, and freed from ſome fear of the Turk, revolving his father's deſign in 
aſpiring to the monarchy of Europe, caſting his eye principally upon the two 
potent kingdoms of France and England; and remembring how his father had 
once promiſed unto himſelf the conqueſt of the one; and how himſelf by mar- 
riage bad lately had ſome poſſeſſion of the other; and ſeeing that diverſity of 
religion was entered into both theſe realms; and that France was fallen unto 
inces weak, and in minority; and England unto the government of a lady, 
in whom he did not expect that policy of government, magnanimity, andfelicity, 
which ſince he hath proved, concluded (as the Spaniards are great waiters upon 
time, and ground their plots deep) upon two points; the one to profeſs an ex- 
traordingry patronage and defence of the Roman religion, making account thereby 
to have factions in both Kingdoms: in England a faction directly againſt the ſtate; 
in France a faction that did conſent indeed in religion with the king, and there- 
fore at firſt ſhew ſhould ſeem unproper to make a party for a foreigner. But he 
ſoteſaw well enough that the king of France ſhould be forced (to the end to re- 
tain pence and obedience} to yield in ſome things to thoſe of the religion, which 
would undoubtedly alienate the fiery and more violent ſort of papiſts; which 
_—_— in the people, added to the ambition of the family of Guiſe (which 
he nouriſhed for an inſtrument) would in the end make a party for him againſt 
the ſtate, as ſince it proved, and might well have done long before, as may well 
—_ 2 the mention of league and aſſociations, which is above twenty-five years 
in France. | 


The other point he concluded upon, was, that his Low Countries was the 
apteſt place both for ports and ſhipping, in reſpect of England, and for ſituation - 
in reſpect of France, having goodly frontier towns upon that realm, and joining 
alſo upon Germany, whereby they might receive in at pleaſure any forces of 
Almaigns, to annoy and offend either kingdom. The impediment was the in- 
clination of the people, which, receiving a wonderful commodity of trades out 
of both realms, eſpecially of England; and having been in ancient league and 
xonfederacy with our nation, and having been alſo homagers unto France, he 
knew would be in no wiſe diſpoſed to either war: whereupon he reſolved to 
reduce them to a martial government, like unto that which he had eſtabliſhed 
ia Naples and Milan; upon which ſuppreſſiop of their liberties enſued the de- 
fection ef thoſe provinces. And about the ſame time the reformed religion 
found entrance in the ſame countries; ſo as the king, enflamed with the reſiſt- 

ance he found in the firſt part of his plots, and alſo becauſe he might not diſ- 
penſe with his other principle in yielding to any toleration of religion; and withal 
expecting a ſhorter work of it than he found, became paſſionately bent to re- 
conquer thoſe countries; wherein he hath conſumed infinite treaſure and forces. 
And this is the true cauſe, if a man will look into it, that hath made the king 
of Spain ſo good a neighbour ; namely, that he was ſo entangled with the wars 
of the Low Countries as he could not intend any other enterpriſe. - Beſides, in 
enterprifing-upon Italy, he doubted firſt the diſpleaſure of the fee of · Rome, 
with whom he meant to run a courſe of ſtrait conjunction; alſo he doubted it 
might invite the Turk to return. And for Germany, he had a freſh example of 
his father, Who, when he had annexed unto the.dominions which he now poſ- 
8 7 empire of Almaign, nevertheleſs ſunk in that enterpriſe; — 
OL, I, SP: - + | 
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he perceived that the nation was of too ſtrong a compoſition for him to deal 
withala though not long ſince; by practice, he could have been contented to ſnatch 
up in the Eaſt the country of Embden. For Portugal; firſt, the kings thereof 
were good ſons to the ſee of Rome; next, he had no colour of quarrel or pres: 
tence; «thirdly, they were officious unto him: yet if you will believe the Genoeſe 
(who, otherwiſe writeth\much tb the honour and advantage of the kings of 
Spain). it ſeemeth he had a good mind to make himſelf a way into that kingdom, 
ſeeing that for that purpoſe (as he reporteth) he did artificially nouriſh the young 

king Sebaſtian in the voytge of Afric, expecting that overthrow which followed. 
As for his intention to war upon the infidels and Turks; it maketh me think 
whas-Frantis Guicciardine, a wiſe writer of hiſtory, ſpeaketh of his great grand- 
father, making a judgment bf him as hiſtoriographers uſe ; “ that he did always 
<,maſk;and- veil his appetites with a demonſtration of a devout and holy inten- 
ee tiom to the advancement of the church and the publick good.” His father alſo; 
when he received advertiſement of the taking of the French king, prohibited- 
all ringings, and bonfires, and other tokens of joy; and faid, thoſe were to be 
referved-tor victories upon infidels: on whom he meant never to war. Many a 
cryzado-hath'the biſhop of Rome granted to him and his predeceſfors upon that 
colour, Which all have been ſpent upon the effuſion of chriſtian blood: and now 
this year the levies of Germans, which ſhould Have been made underhand for 
France, wete coloured with the pretence of war upon the Turk; Which the 
princes of Germany deſcrying, not only brake the levies, but threatened the com. 
milſioners to hang the next that ſhould offer the like abuſe: faithat this form 
of diſſembling is familiar, and as it were hereditary to the king of Spain. 
Aud as for his ſuccours given to the French king againſt the ſtants, he 
could not chuſe but accompany the pernicious counſels whichꝭ ſtilb he gave to 
the French kings, of breaking their edits, and admitting of no pæcification; but 
purſuing: their ſubjects with mortal war, with ſome offer of aids; which having 
promiſed, he could not but in ſome ſmall degree perform; whereby alſo the ſub- 
ject of France (namely the violent papiſt) was inured to depend upon Spain. 
And ſo much for the king of Spain's proceedings towards other ſtates. 
Now for ours: and firſt touching tho point wherein he chargeth us to be the- 
authors of troubles in Scotland and France; it will appear to any that have been 
well informed of the memoirs of theſe affairs, that the troubles of thoſe king: 
doms were indeed chiefly kindled by one and the ſame family of the Guiſe: a 
ya partly touched before) as particularly devoted now for many years 
together to Spain, as the order of the Jeſuits is. This houſe of Guiſe, having 
of late years extraordinarily flouriſhed in the eminent virtue of a few perſons; 
whole ambition nevertheleſs was nothing inferior to their virtue; but being of a 
houſe, notwithſtanding, which the princes of the blood of France reckoned but 
asftrangers;-aſpired to a greatneſs more than civil and proportionable to their cauſe, 
whereſoever they had authority: and accordingly, under colour of conſanguinity: 
and religion, they brought into Scotland in the year 1559, and in the abſence 
of the king and queen, French forces in great numbers; whereupon the ancient 
nobility of that realm, ſeeing the imminent danger of reducing that kingdom 
unden the:tyranny of ſtrangers, did pray (according to the good intelligence be- 
tween the two crowns) her majeſty's neighbourly . And ſo it is true that 
tho action being very juſt and honourable, her majeſty undertook it, expelled 
the ſtrangers, and reſtored the nobility to their degrees, and the ſtate to peace. 
After, whien certain noblemen of Scotland of the ſame faction of Guiſe had, 
during) the minority of the king, poſſeſſed themſelves of his perſon, to the end 
to abuſe his authority many ways; and namely, to make a breach between Scot- 
land and England; her majeſty's forces were again, in the year 1582, by the 
king's beſt and trueſt ſervants ſought and required: and with the fofces of her 
majeſty prevailed ſo far, as to be poſſeſſed of the caſtle of Edinburgh, the prin- 
cipal part of that kingdom; which nevertheleſs her majeſty incontinently with 
all honour and ſincerity teſtored, after ſhe had put the king into good and faith- 
ful hands: and fo, ever ſince, in all the occaſions of inteſtine troubles, where- 
unto that nation hath been ever ſubject, the hath performed unto the king all 
- poſſible good offices, and ſuch as he doth with all good affection acknowledge. 
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The ſame houſe of Guiſe, under colour of alliance, during the reign of Fran- 
cis the ſecond; and by the fupport and practice of the queen: mother; Who! de- 
ſiring to retain the regency under her own hands during the minority of Charles 
the ninth, uſed thoſe of Guile as a counterpoiſe to the princes of the blood; ob- 
tained alſo great authority in the kingdom of France: whereupon, having raiſed 
and moved civil wars under pretence of religion, but indeed to enfeeble and de- 
preſs the ancient nobility of that realm; the contrary part, being compounded 
of the blood royal and the greateſt officers of the crown, oppoſed: thetnſelves 
only againſt their inſolency; and to their aids called in her majeſty's forces, giving 
them for ſecurity the town of Newhaven : which, nevertheleſs, when as after- 
wards, having by the reputation of her majeſty's confederation made their peace 
in effect as they would themſelves, they would, without obſerving any conditions 
that had paſſed, have had it back again; then indeed it was held by force, and 
ſo had been long, but for the great mortality which it pleaſed God to ſend amongſt 
gur men. After which time, ſo far was her majeſty from ſeeking to ſow or 
kindle new troubles, as continually, by the ſolicitation of her embaſſadors, ſhe 
ſtill petſuaded with the kings, both Charles IX. and Henry III. to keep and 
obſerve their edicts of pacification; and to preſerve their authority by che union 
of their ſubjects: which counſel, if it had been as happily followed as itewus 

udently and ſincerely given, France had been at this day a moſt e flouriſhing 
Bagdom; which is now a theatre of miſery: and now in the end, after that 
the amhitious practices of the ſame houſe of Guiſe had grown to that vipeneſs;7 
that gathering farther ſtrength upon the weakneſs and miſ- government of the 
ſaid king Henry III. he was fain to execute the duke of Guiſe without cere- 
mony at Blois. And yet, nevertheleſs, ſo many men were embarked and en- 
gaged in that conſpiracy, as the flame thereof was nothing aſſuaged; but, con- 
trariwiſe, that king Henry grew diſtreſſed, fo as he was enforced to implore the 
ſuccours of England from her majeſty, though no way intereſted in that quar- 
rel, nor any way obliged for any good offices ſhe had received of that king, yet 
ſhe: accorded the ſame: before the arrival of which forces, the king being by a 
ſacrilegious Jacobine murthered in his camp near Paris, yet they went on and 
came in good time for the aſſiſtance of the king which now reigneth ; the juſtice 
of whoſe quarrel, together with the long continued amity and good intelligence; 
which her majeſty had with him, hath moved her majeſty from time to time to 
ſupply with great aids; and yet ſhe never, by any demand, urged upon him the 
putting into her hands of any town or plate: ſo as upon this that hath been 
fad let the reader judge, whether hath been the more juſt and honourable pro- 
cecding, and the more free from ambition and paſſion towards other ſtates; that 
of Spain, or, that of England. Now let us examine the proceedings tecipro- 
cal between themſelves. x, 20 151 70. 

Her majeſty, at her coming to the crown, found her realm entangled with the 
wars of France and Scotland, her neareſt neighbours ; which wars were grounded 
only upop the Spaniards' quarrel; but in the purſuit of them had loſt England 
the town of Calais: which; from the twenty-firſt of king Edward III. had been 
poſſeſſed by the kings of England. There was a meeting near Bourdeaux; to- 
wards the end of queen Mary's reign, between the commiſſioners of France, 
Spain, and England, and ſome overture of peace was made; but broke off upon 
the article of the reſtitution, of Calais. After queen Mary's death, the king of 
Spain, thinking himſelf diſcharged of that difficulty (though in honour he was ' 
no Jeſs bound to it than before) renewed the like treaty, wherein her majeſty 
concurred :' ſo as the commiſſioners for the ſaid princes met at Chaſteau Cam- 
braiſſi, near Cambray. In the proceedings of which treaty,” it is true, that at 
the firſt the commiſſioners of Spain, for form and in demonſtration only, pre- 
tended to ſtand firm upon the demand of Calais: but it was diſcerned, indeed, 
that the King's meanin g was, after ſome ceremonies and perfunctory inſiſting there- 
upon, to grow apart to a peace with the French, excluding her majeſty, and ſo 
to leave her to make her own peace, after her people had made his wars. 
Which covert dealing being politickly looked into, her majeſty had reaſon, being 
newly inveſted in her kingdom, and of her own inclination being affected to 


Peace; 
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peace, to conclude the ſame with ſuch conditions as ſhe might: and yet the kink 
of Spain in his diſſimulation had ſo much advantage as ſhe was fain to ds it 0 | 
a'treaty apart with the French; whereby to one that is not informed of the coun. 
ſels and treaties of ſtate, as they paſſed, it ſhould ſeem to be a voluntary apree- 
ment of her majeſty, whereto the king of Spain would not be party: where 
indeed he left her no other choice; and this was the firſt aſſay or earneſt penny 


of that king's good affection to her majeſty. | 


About the ſame time, when the king was ſolicited to renew ſuch treaties and 
leagues as had paſſed between the two crowns of Spain and England, by the lord 
Cobham, ſent unto him, to acquaint him with the death of queen Mary; and 
afterwards by Sir Thomas Chaloner and Sir Thomas Chamberlain, ſucceſſively 
embaſſadors reſident in his Low Countries; who had order, divers times, durin 
their charge, to make overtures thereof, both unto the king, and certain prinei. 

| perſons about him; and laſtly, thoſe former motions taking no effect, by 

iſcount Montacute and Sir Thomas Chamberlain, ſent into Spain in the ye; 
1560; no other anſwer could be had or obtained of the king, but that the 
treaties did ſtand in as good force to all intents as new ratification could make 
them. An anſwer ſtrange at that time, but — conformable to his proceeding! 
ſince : which belike even then were cloſely ſmothered in his own breaſt. For hi 


he not at that time had ſome hidden alienation of mind, and defign of an cn 


towards her majeſty, ſo wiſe a king could not be ignorant, that the renewih 
and ratifying of treaties between princes and ſtates do add great life an 
force, both of aſſurance to the parties themſelves, and countenance and reputł- 
tion tothe world beſides ; and have for that cauſe been commonly and neceſſarily 
uſed arid practiſed. | ® 
In the meſſage of Viſcount Montacute, it was alſo contained, that he ſhould 
crave the king's counſel and aſſiſtance, according to amity and good ban 
upon a diſcovery of certain pernicious plots of the houſe of Guile, to annoy thi 
realm by the way of Scotland: whereunto the King's anſwer was ſo dark and 
ſo cold, that nothing could be made of it, till he had made an expoſition of it 
himſelf by effects, in the expreſs reſtraint of munition to be An out of the 
Low Countries unto the ſiege of Leith; becauſe our nation was to have ſupply 
thereof from thence. So as in all the negotiations that paſſed with that king, 
ſtill her majeſty received no ſatisfaction, but more and more ſuſpicious and bad 
tokens of evil affectionn: | | 4 
© Soon after, when _ that project, which was diſcloſed before the king had 
reſolved to diſannul the liberties and privileges unto his ſubſects of the Nethe:- 
lands anciently belonging ; and to eſtabliſh amongſt them 'a martial govern- 
ment, which the people; being very wealthy, and inhabiting towns very ftrong 
and defenſible by fortifications both of nature and the hand, could not endure, 
there followed the defection and revolt of thoſe countries. In which action, 
being the greateſt of all thoſe which have paſſed between Spain and England, 
the proceeding of her majeſty hath been ſo juft, and mingled with fo many ho- 
nourable regards, as nothing doth ſo much clear and acquit her majeſty, not 
only from paſſion, but alſo from all diſhonourable 2 For firſt at the 
beginning of the troubles, ſhe did impart unto him ithful and fincere advice 
of the courſe that was to be taken for the quieting and appeaſing them; and 
exprelly fore warned both himſelf and ſuch as were in principal charge in thoic 
countries, during the wars, of the danger like to enſue if he held fo heavy 2 
hand over that people; leſt they ſhould caſt themſelves into the arms of 4 
ſtranger. But finding the king's mind ſo exulcerated as he rejected all counſel 
that tended to mild and gracious proceeding, her 'majeſty nevertheleſs gave not 
over her honourable reſolution (which was, if it were poflible to reduce and re- 
concile thoſe countries unto the obedience of their natural ſovereign the king 
of Spain ; and if that might not be, yet to preſerve them from alienating them- 


ſelves to a foreign lord, as namely unto the French, with whom they much 


treated; and amongſt whom the enterpriſe of Flanders was ever propounded 35 
a mean to unite their own civil diſſentions) but patiently temporiſing, expected 


extremities 


the good effect which time might breed. And whenſoever the ſtates grew into 
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extremitiet of deſpair, and thereby ready to embrace the offer of any foreigner 
then would her majeſty yield them ſome relicf of money, .or permit fon 2 
of forces to go over unto them; to the end, to interrupt ſuch violent xefolu- 
tion : and. ſtill continued to mediate unto the king ſome juſt and honourabli Can. 
pitulations of grace and accord, ſuch as whereby always ſhould have been pres 
ſerved unto him ſuch intereſt and authority as he in juſtice, could claim, or a 
prince moderately minded would ſeek to have. And this courſe ſhe held inter- 
changeably, ſeeking to mitigate the wrath of the king, and the deſpair of the 
countries, till ſuch time as after the death of the duke of Anjou (into whoſe 
hands, according to her majeſty's prediction, but againſt her good liking, they 
ut themſelves) the enemy preſſing them, the United Provinces were re⸗ 
ceived into her majeſty's protection : which was after ſuch time, as the king of 
Spain had diſcovered himſelf, not only an implacable lord to them, but alſo a. 
profeſſed enemy unto her majeſty; having actually invaded Ireland, and de- 
figned the invaſion of England. For it is to be noted, that the like offers which 
were then made unto her majeſty, had been made to her long before; but as 
long as her majeſty conceived any hope, either of making their peace, or enter- 
taining her own. with Spain, ſhe would never hearken thereunto. And yet now; 
even at laſt, her majeſty retained a ſingular and evident proof to the world of 
her juſtice, and moderation, in that ſhe ' cary the inheritance and ſovereignty. 0 
thoſe goodly provinces ; which by the ſtates, with much inſtance, was preſſec 
upon her; and being accepted, would have wrought greater contentment a 
fatisfagion both to her people and theirs, being countries for the ſite, wealth, 
commodity of traffick, affection to our nation, obedience of the ſubjects (well 
pled) moſt convenient to have been annexed to the crown of England, and with 
all one charge, danger, and offence of Spain; only took upon her the defence 
zd protection of their liberties: which liberties and privileges are of that 
nature, as they may juſtly eſteem themſelves but conditional ſubjects to, the 
king of Spain, more juſtly than Arragon: and may make her majeſty as. juſtly 
eſteem the ancient confederacies and treaties with Burgundy to be of force 
father with the people and nation, than with the line of the duke; becauſe it 
was never an abſolute monarchy. So as, to ſum up her majeſty's proceedings in 
this great action, they have but this, that they have ſought firſt to reſtore them to 
Spain, then to keep them from ſtrangers, and never to purchaſe them to herſelf. 
But during all that time, the king of Spain kept one tenor in his proceed- 


tempts: her ſubjects trading into Spain have been many of them burned ; ſome 
caſt ifito the galleys ; others have died in priſon, without any other crimes com- 
mitted, but upon quarrels picked upon them for their religion here at home. 
Her merchants, at the ſack of Antwerp, were divers of them ſpoiled and put 
t© their ranſoms, though they could not be charged with any part-taking 

neither, upon the complaint of Doctor Wilſon and Sir Edward Horſey, Could 
any redreſs be had. A general arreſt was made by the duke of Alva of 'Engliſh- 
mens both goods and perſons, upon pretence that certain ſhips, ſtayed in this 
realm laden with goods and money of certain merchants of Genoa, belonged to 
that king: which money and goods was afterwards, to the uttermoſt value, re- 
ſtored and payed back; whereas our men were far from receiving the like juſtice 
on their fide. Dr. Man, her majeſty's embaſſador, received, during his 1 
tion, ſundry indignities; himſelf being removed out of Madrid, and lodged na 
Village, as they are accuſtomed to uſe the embaſſadors of Moors: his fon and 
ſteward forced to afliſt at a maſs with tapers in their hands; beſides ſundry other 
contumelies and reproaches. But the ſpoiling or damnifying of a merchant, 
vexation of a common ſubject, diſhonour of an embaſſador, were rather but 
demonſtrations of ill diſpoſition, than effects, if they be compared with actions 
of ſtate, wherein he and his miniſters have ſought the overthrow of this 
978 As in the year 1569, when the rebellion in the north part of 
£ngland brake forth; who but the duke of Alva (then the king's lieutenant in the 
Ww. Countries) and Don Guerres of Eſpes, then his. embaſſador lieger here, 
were difcovered to be chief inftruments and practiſers ; having complotted with 
nnen ls FOI 


ings towards her majeſty, breaking forth more and more into injuries and con- 
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the decke of Notfolk at the ſame time, as was proved at the Tame duke's con- 
definition, that an army of twenty thouſand men ſhould have landed at Har- 
with, in aid of that part, which the ſaid duke had made within the realm, and 
the faid duke having ſpent and employed one hundred and fifty thouſand crowns 

Not contented thus to have conſorted and aſſiſted her majeſty's rebels in Eng. 
land, he procured a rebellion in Ireland; arming and ſending thither in hu 
— 1579 an arch- rebel of that country, James Fitz-Morrice, which before 
Was fled. And truly to ſpeak, the whole courſe of moleſtation, which her 
majeſty hath received in that realm by the riſing and keeping on of the Iriſh 
hath been nonriſhed and fomented from Spain; but afterwards moſt ap- 
parently, in the year 1580, he invaded the ſame Ireland with Spaniſh forces 
under an Italian colonel, by name San Joſepho, being but the forerunners of 2 

eater power; which by treaty between him and the pope ſhould have fol- 
owed, but that by the ſpeedy defeat of thoſe former, they were diſcouraged 
to purſue the action: which invaſion was proved to be done by the king's 
own orders, both by the letters of ſecretary Eſcovedo, and of Guerres to the 
king; and alſo by divers other letters, wherein the particular conferences were 
fet down concerning this enterpriſe between cardinal Riario the pope's legate, and 
the king's deputy in Spain, touching the general, the number of men, the con- 
tribution of money, and the manner of the proſecuting of the action, and 
by the confeſſion of ſome of the chiefeſt of thoſe that were taken priſoners at 
the fort; which act being an act of apparent hoſtility, added unto all the in- 
juries aforeſaid, and accompanied with a continual receit, comfort, and coun- 
tenance, by audiencies, penſions, and employments, which he gave to traytors 
and fugitives, both Engliſh and Iriſh; as Weſtmoreland, Paget, Englefield, 
Balinglab, and numbers of others; did ſufficiently juſtify and warrant that pur- 
ſuit of revenge, which (either in the ſpoil of Carthagena and San Domingo in 
the Indies, by Mr. Drake, or in the undertaking the protection of the Low. 
Countries when the earl of Leiceſter was ſent over) afterwards followed. For 
before that time her majeſty, though ſhe ſtood upon her guard in reſpect of the 
Juſt cauſe of jealouſy, which the ſundry injuries of that king gave her; yet hal 
ntred into no offenſive action againſt him. For both the voluntary forces which 
Don Antonio had collected in this realm, were by expreſs commandment re- 


ſtrained, and offer was made of reſtitution to the Spaniſh embaſſador of ſuch 


treaſure as had been brought into this realm, upon proof that it had been taken 


by . and the duke of Anjou was (as much as could ſtand with the near 


treaty of a marriage which then was very forward between her majeſty and the 
ſaid duke) diverted from the enterprize of Flanders. | 9 
But to conclude this point: when that, ſome years aſter, the invaſion and con- 
queſt of this land, intended long before, but through many croſſes and impedi- 
ments, which the king of Spain found in his plots, deferred, was in the year 1585 
attempted; her majeſty, not forgetting her own nature, was content at the ſame 
inſtant to treat of a peace; not ignorantly, as a prince that knew not in what 
forwardnèſs his preparations were (for ſhe had diſcovered them long before) nor 
fearfully, as may appear by the articles whereupon her majeſty in that treaty 
ſtood, which were not the demands of a prince afraid ; but only to ſpare the 
Thedding of Chriſtian blood, and to ſhew her conſtant defire to make her reign 
renowned, rather by peace than victories : which peace was on her part treated 
fincerely, but on his part (as it ſhould ſeem) was but an abuſe ; thinking thereby 
to have taken us more unprovided : fo that the duke of Parma, not liking to be 
uſed as an infttument in ſuch a caſe, in regard of his particular honour, would 
ſometimes in treating interlace, that the king his maſter meant to make his 
peace with his ſword in his hand. Let it then be tryed, upon an indifferent view 
of the proceedings of England and Spain, who it is that fiſheth in troubled 
Waters, and hath diſturbed the peace of Chriſtendom, and hath written and de- 
ſcribed all his plots in blood. . 8 | 


# % 8 


There follow the articles of an univerſal peace, which the libeller, as a com- 


4 
1 


miſſioner for the eſtate of England, hath propounded, and are theſe: 


Fir, 
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Firſt, that the king of Spain ſhould recall ſuch forces, as, of great compadſlioi 
to the natural people of France, he hath ſent thither to defend them againſt 7 
relapſed Huguenot. n n 
Secondly, that he fuffer his rebels of Holland and Zealand quietly to poffeſi 
the places they hold, and to take unto them all the reſt of the Low-Colifitrics 
fo; conditionally, that the Engliſh may till keep the poſſeſſion of ſuch port 
towns as they have, and have ſome half a dozen more annexed unto them. 
_ Thirdly, that the Engliſh rovers might peaceably go to his Indies, and thers 
take away his treaſure and his Indies alſo. | GAP 
And theſe articles being accorded (he faith) might follow that peice which 
paſſeth all underſtanding, as he calleth it in a ſcurrile and prophane mockery 
of the peace which Chriſtians enjoy with God, by the atonement which 18 
made by the blood of Chriſt, whereof the Apoſtle faith har it palſetb all 
wider/tanding. But theſe his articles are ſure miſtaken, and indeed corrected are 
iefly theſe : we 
1 l. That the king of France be not impeached in reducing his rebels to obe- 
dience. 1 
2. That the Netherlands be ſuffered to enjoy their ancient liberties and privi- 
leges, and fo forces of ſtrangers to be withdrawn, both Engliſh and Spanill. — 
3. That all nations may trade into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; yea, diſcovet 
and occupy ſuch parts as the Spaniard doth not actually poſſeſs, and are not under 
civil government, notwithſtanding any donation of the pope. E , 


v. Of che cunning of the libeller, in palliation of his malicious invectives 
againſt her majeſty and the ſtate, with pretence of taxing only the actions 

of the lord Burleigh. e- 

I carinot rightly call this point cunning in the libeller, but rather good will 
be cunning; without {kill indeed or judgment: for finding that it hath been th 
uſual and ready practice of ſeditious ſubjects to 9h and bend their invectives 
and clamours, not againſt the ſovereigns themſelves, but againſt ſome ſuch as 
had grace with them, and authority under them, he put in ure his learning in a 
wrong and unproper caſe. For this hath ſome appearance to cover undutiful in- 
vectives, when it is uſed againſt favourites or new upſtarts, and ſudden-riſen coun- 
ſellors: but when it ſhall be practiſed againſt one that hath been counſellor before 
her majeſty's time, and hath continued longer counſellor than any other coun- 
ſellor in Europe; one that muſt needs have been great if it were but by ſurviving 
alone, though he had no other excellency ; one that hath paſſed the degrees of 
| honour with great travel and long time, which quencheth always envy, except it 
be joined with extreme malice; then it appeareth manifeſtly to be but a brick-wall 
at tennis to make the defamation and hatred rebound from the counſellor upon 
the 7 And aſſuredly they be very ſimple to think to abuſe the world with 
thoſe ſhifts; ſince every child can tell the fable, that the wolf's malice was not to 
the ſhepherd, but to his dog. It is true, that theſe men have altered their tune 
twice or thrice: when the match was in treating with the duke of Anjou, they 
ſpake honey as to her majeſty; all the gall was uttered againſt the earl of 
Leiceſter: but when they had gotten heart upon expectation of the invaſion, 
they changed ſtyle, and diſcloſed all the venom in the world immediately againſt 
her majeſty ; what new hope hath made them return to their Sinon's nate, in 
teaching Troy how to fave itſelf, I cannot tell. But in the mean time they do 
his lordſhip much honour : for the more deſpitefully they inveigh againft his Tord- 
ſhip, the more reaſon hath her majeſty to truſt him, and the realm to honour 
him, It was wont to be a token of ſcarce a good liegeman when the enemy 
ſpoiled the country, and left any particular mens houfes orfields unwaſted. 


* 


VI. Certain true general notes upon the actions of the lord Burleigh. | 
But above all the reſt, it is a ſtrange fancy in the libeller that he maketh his 
lordſhip to be the primum mobile in every action without diſtinction; that to him 
her majeſty. is accountant of her reſolutions ; that to him the earl of Leicefter 
and Mr. Secretary Walſingham, both men of great power, and of great = 
117 4 hs hea * | "TY 
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os of his experience and wiſdom, and out of the coldneſs of his nature, 
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and underſtanding, were but as inſtruments : whereas it is well known, that as 
to her majeſty, there was never a counſellor of his lordſhip's long continuance 
that was ſo appliable to her majeſty's princely reſolutions; endeavouring always, 
after faithful propoſitions and remonſtrances, and theſe in the beſt words, and 
the-moſt grateful manner, to reſt upon ſuch concluſions, as her majeſty in her. 
own wiſdom determineth, and them to execute to the beſt * fo far hath he been 
from conteſtation, or drawing her majeſty into any his own courſes, And as 
for the forenamed counſellors and others, with whom his lordſhip hath con- 
ſorted in her majeſty's ſervice, it is rather true that his lordſhip, out of the 


th qualified generally all hard and extreme courſes, as far as the ſervice of hes 
majeſty, and the ſafety of the ſtate, and the making himſelf compatible with thoſe 
with whom he ſerved, would permit : ſo far hath his lordſhip been. from inciting. 
others, or running a full courſe with them in that kind. But yet it is more 
ſtrange that this man ſhould be ſo abſurdly malicious, as he ſhould charge his 
lordſhip, not only with all actions of ſtate, but alſo with all the faults and vices 
of the times; as, if curioſity and emulation have bred ſome controverſies in the 
church; though (thanks be to God) they extend but to outward things; as, if 
wealth, and the cunning of wits have brought forth multitudes of ſuits in law 
as, if exceſs in pleaſures, and in magnificence, joined with the unfaithfulneſs of 
ſervants, and the greedineſs of moneyed men, have decayed the patrimony of 
many noblemen, and others; that all theſe, and ſuch like conditions of the 
time, ſhould be put on his lordſhip's account; who hath been, as far as to his 
place appertaineth, a moſt religious and wiſe moderator in church-matters to have 
unity kept; who with great juſtice hath diſpatched infinite cauſes, in law that 
have orderly been brought before him: and for his own example, may ſay that 
which few.men can ſay; but was ſometimes ſaid by Cephalus, the Athenian 
ſo much renowned in Plato's works; who having lived near, to the age of an 
hundred years, and in continual affairs and buſineſs, was wont to ſay of him- 
ſelf; + That he never ſued any, neither had been ſued by any: who by reaſon 
of his office hath preſerved many great houſes from overthrow, by relieving 
Tundry extremities towards ſuch as in their minority have been circumvented; 
and towards all ſuch as his lordſhip might adviſe, did ever perſuade ſober. and 
limited expence. Nay, to make proof farther of his contented manner of life, 
free from ſuits and covetouſneſs; as he never ſued any man, fo did he never 
raiſe any rent, or put out any tenant of his own: nor ever gave conſent to 
have the like done to any of the queen's tenants ; matters ſingularly to [be 
poted in this age. % A. TH 
But however, by this fellow, as in a falſe artificial glaſs, which is able to make 
the beſt face deformed, his lordihip's doings be ſet forth; yet let his proceedings 
(which be indeed his own) be indifferently weighed and conſidered ; and let men 
call to mind, that his lordſhip was never a violent and tranſported man in matters 
of ſtate, but ever reſpective and moderate; that he was never man in his par- 
ticular. a breaker of necks; no heavy enemy, but ever placable and mild; that 
he was never a brewer of holy water in court; no dallier, no abuſer, but ever 
real and certain; that he was never a bearing man, nor carrier of cauſes, but 
ever gave way to juſtice and courſe of law; that he was never a glorious wilful 
proud man, but ever civil and familiar, and good to deal withal ; that in the 
courſe of his ſervice, he hath rather ſuſtained the burthen, than ſought the fru- 
ition of honour or profit; ſcarcely ſparing any time from his cares and travels to 
the ſuſtentation of his health ; that he never had, nor ſought to have for himſelf 
and his children, any penny-worth of lands or goods that appertained to any 
 attainted of any treaſon, felony, or otherwiſe; that he never had, or ſought any 
kind of benefit by any forfeiture to her majeſty ; that he was never a factious 
commender of men, as he that intended any ways to beſiege her, by bringing in 
men at his devotion ; but was ever a true reporter unto her majeſty of every 
man's deſerts and abilities; that he never took the courſe to unquiet or offend, 
no nor exaſperate her majeſty, but to content her mind, and mitigate her dif- 
pleaſure; that he ever bare himſelf reverently and without ſcandal in * 
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of religion, and without blemiſh in his 2 courſe of life. Let men, I ſay, 
without paſſionate malice, call to mind theſe things; and they will think it reaſon, 
that though he be not canonized for a faint in Rome, yet he is worthily celebrated 
as Pater patriae in England; and though he be libelled againſt by fugitives; yet 
he is prayed for by a multitude of good ſubjects ; and laſtly, though he be en- 
vied whilit he liveth, yet he ſhall be deeply. wanted when he is gone. And 
affuredly many princes have had many ſervants of truſt, name, and ſufficiency ; 


ſeclion; where there have been both ability and moderation, there have wanted 
diligence and love of travail ; where all three have been, there have ſometimes 
wanted faith and fincerity ; where ſome few have had all theſe four, yet they 
have wanted time and experience: but where there is a concurrence of all theſe, 
there is no marvel, though a prince of judgment be conſtant in the employment 
and truſt of ſuch a ſervant. 


VII. Of divers particular untruths and abuſes diſperſed through the libel. 
The order which this man keepeth in his libel, is ſuch, as it may appear, that he 


ſoever came of it) a number of idle jeſts, which he thought might fy abroad; 
and intended nothing leſs than to clear the matters he handled by the light of 
order and diſtinct writing. Having therefore in the principal points, namely, 
the ſecond, third, and fourth articles, ranged his ſcattering and wandering diſ- 
courſe into ſome order, ſuch as may help the judgment of the reader, I am now 
content to gather up ſome of his by-matters and ſtraggling untruths, and very 
briefly to cenſure them. 

Pag: 9. he faith, that his 2 could neither by the greatneſs of his beads, 
creeping to the croſs, nor exterior ſhew of devotion before the high altar, find 
his entrance into high dignity in queen Mary's time. All which is a mere fiction 
at pleafure ; for queen Mary bare that reſpect unto him, in regard of his conſtant 
ſtanding for her title, as ſhe deſired to continue his ſervice ; the, refuſal thereof 
growing from his own part: he enjoyed nevertheleſs all other liberties and fa- 
vours of the time; ſave only that it was put into the queen's head that it was 
dangerous to permit him to go beyond the ſea, becauſe he had a great wit of 
action, and had ſerved in ſo principal a place; which nevertheleſs after, with 
cardinal Pool, he was ſuffered to do. 

Pag. eadem he faith, Sir Nicholas Bacon, that was lord keeper, was a man 
of exceeding crafty wit; which ſheweth that this fellow in his ſlanders is no 
good marks-man, but throweth out his words of defaming without all level. 
For all the world noted Sir Nicholas Bacon to be a man plain, direct, and con- 
Rant, without all finefſe and doubleneſs; and one that was of the mind that a 
man in his private proceedings and eſtate, and in the proceedings of ſtate, ſhould 
reſt upon the ſoundneſs and ſtrength of his own courſes, and not upon practice 


ad greſſus ſuos, ſtultus autem divertit ad dolos: inſomuch that the biſhop of Ros, 
a ſubtle and obſerving man, ſaid of him, that he could faſten no words upon 
him, and that it was impoſſible to come within him, becauſe he offered no play : 
and the queen-mother of France, a very politick princeſs, ſaid of him, That 
he ſhould have been of the council of Spain, becauſe he deſpiſed the occurrents, 
we reſted upon the firſt plot; ſo that if he were crafty, it is hard to ſay who is 
wiſe. Bot, CE. 

Pag. 10. he faith, That the lord Burleigh, in the eſtabliſhment of religion, 
in the beginning of the queen's time, preſcribed a compoſition of his own inven- 
tion; whereas the ſame form, not fully ſix years before, had been received in this 
realm in king Edward's time : ſo as his lordſhip being a Chriſtian politick coun- 
ſellor, thought it better to follow a precedent, than to innovate; and choſe the 
Precedent rather at home than abroad. . .. 

Pag. 41. he faith, that catholicks never attempted to murder any principal 
perſon of her majeſty's court, as did Burchew (whom he calleth a puritan) in 
wounding of a gentleman inſtead of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton ; but by their great 
Vor. 1. Se Vuirtue 
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but where there have been great parts, there hath often wanted temper of af- 


meant but to empty ſome note-book of the matters of England, to bring in (what- 


to circumvent others, according to the ſentence of Solomon; Vir prudens advertit 
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well adviſed to their treaſons and conſpiracies; and commonly they look not ſo low 


nay, the king of Spain, that hath patronized the church of Rome ſo long, as he 
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virtue, modeſty, and patience, do manifeſt in themſelves a far different ſpirit 
ſom the other fort. For Burchew, it is certain he was mad; as appeareth he 
only by his mad miſtaking, but by the violence that he offered afterwards to his 
keeper, and moſt evidently by his behaviour at his execution: but of catholicks 
(I mean the traitorous ſort of them) a man may ſay as Cato ſaid ſometimes of 
Cæſar, cum ad evertendam rempublicam ſebrium acceſſiſſe : they came ſober and 


as the counſellors, but have bent their murderous attempts immediately againſt 
her majeſty's ſacred perſon (which God have in his precious cuſtody!) as may 
appear by the conſpiracy of Sommervile, Parry, Savage, the ſix, an others; 
nay, they have defended it in 10%, to be a lawful act. 

Pag. 43. he faith, That his lordſhip, whom he calleth the acch-politick, 
hath fraudulently provided, that when any prieſt is arraigned, the indictment is 
enforced with many odious matters: wherein he ſheweth great ignorance, if it be net 
malice ; for the law permitteth not the ancient forms of indictments to be altered; 
like as in an action of treſpaſs, although a man-take away another's goods in the 
peaceableſt manner in the world, yet the writ hath quare vi et arms; and if a 
man enter upon another's ground and do no more, the plaintif mentioneth 9nd 
herbam ſuam, ibidem creſcentem, cum equts, bobus, percis, et bidentibus, depaſtus fit, 
cenculcavit et conſumpſit. Neither is this any abſurdity, for in the practice of all 
law the formularies have been few and certain ; and not varied-according to every 
particular caſe. And in indictments alſo of treaſon, it is not ſo far fetched as in 
that of treſpaſs; for the law ever preſumeth in treaſon an intention of ſubverting 
the ſtate, and impeaching the majeſty royal. 

Pag. 45. and in other places, ſpeaking of the perſecuting of the catho- 
licks, he ſtill mentioneth bowellings and conſuming mens entrails by fire; as if 
this were a torture newly deviſed : wherein he doth cautelouſſy and maliciouſly 
ſuppreſs, that the law and cuſtom of this land from all antiquity hath ordained 
that puniſhment in caſe of treaſon, and permitteth no other. And a puniſh- 
ment ſurely it is, though of great terror, yet by reaſon of the quick diſpatching, 
of leſs torment far than either the wheel or forcipation, yea than ſimple burning. 

Pag. 48. hefaith, England is confederate with the great Turk: wherein if he 
mean it becauſe the merchants have an _ in Conſtantinople, how will he 
anſwer for all the kings of France fince Francis the firſt, which were good 
catholicks ? For the Emperor? For the king of Spain himfelf? For the ſenate 
of Venice, and other ſtates, that have had long time embaſſadors liegers in that 
court? If he mean it becauſe the Turk hath done ſome: ſpecial honour to our 
embaſſador (if he be ſo to be termed) we are beholden to the king of Spain for 
that; for that the honour, we have won upon him by oppoſition, hath given us 
reputation through the world: if he mean it becauſe the Turk ſeemeth to affect 
us for the aboliſhing of images; let him conſider then what a ſcandal the matter 
of images hath been in the church as having been one of the principal branches 
whereby Mahometiſm entered. 

Pag. 65, he faith, Cardinal Allen was of late very near to have been elected 
pope. Whereby he would put the catholicks here in ſome hope, that once 
within five or fix years (for a pope. commonly fitteth no longer) he may obtain 
that which he miſſed narrowly. This is a direct abuſe, for it is certain in all the 
conclave fince Sixtus Quintus, who gave him his hat, he was never in poſſibility; 


is become a right patron of it, in that he ſeeketh to preſent to that ſee whom he 
liketh, yet never durſt ftrain his credit to ſo deſperate a point as once to make 
a canvaſs for him: no, he never nominated him in his incluſive narration. And 
thoſe that know any thing of the reſpects of conclaves, know that he is not 
papable : firſt, - becauſe he is an ultramontane, of which fort there hath been 
none theſe fifty years. Next, becauſe he is a cardinal of alms of Spain, and 
wholly at the devotion of that king. "Thirdly, becauſe he is like to employ the 
treaſure and favours of the popedom upon. the enterpriſes of England, and 
the relief and advancement of Engliſh. fugitives, his neceſſitous country-men- 
So as he preſumed much upon the ſimplicity of the reader in this point, a8 in 
many. more, as X 
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| Pag. 55. 2nd again p. 70. be ſaith, his lordſhip (meaning the lord Burleigh) 
intendeth to match his grandchild Mr. William Cecil with the lady Arabella. 
Which being a mere- imagination, without any circumſtance at all to induce it, 
more than that they are both unmarried, and that their years agree well, need- 
ech no anſwer. It is true that his lordſhip, being no ſtoical unnatural man, but 
loving towards his children (for charitas reipublicae incipit a familia) hath been 
glad to match them into honourable and good blood: and yet not ſo, but that a 
private gentleman of Northamptonſhire, that lived altogether in the country, was 
able to beſtow his daughters higher than his lordſhip hath done. But yet it is 
not ſeen by any thing paſt, that his lordſhip ever thought or affected to match 
bis children in the blood royal. His lordſhip's wiſdom, which hath been ſo long 
of gathering, teacheth him to leave to his poſterity rather ſurety than danger. 
And 1 marvel where be the combinations which have been with great men 
and the popular and ag courſes, which ever accompany ſuch deſigns, as 
the libeller ſpeaketh of: and th-refore this match is but like unto that which the 
fame fellow concluded between the ſame lady Arabella and the earl of Lei- 
cefter's: fon, when he was but a twelvemonth old. . 
Pag. 70. he faith, He laboureth inceſſantly with the queen to make his eldeſt 
fon deputy of Ireland; as if that were ſuch a catch, conſidering all the deputies 
ſince her majeſty's time (except the earl of Suſſex and the lord Grey) have been 


perſons of meaner degree than Sir Thomas Cecil is; and the moſt that is gotten 


by that place, is but the ſaving and putting up of a man's own revenues, during 
thoſe years that he ſerveth there; and this perhaps to be ſaved with ſome diſ- 
pleaſure at his return, | 


Pag. eadenr he faith, He hath brought in his ſecond ſon Sir Robert Cecil to 


be of the couneil, who hath neither wit nor experience; which ſpeech is as 


notorious an untruth as is in all the libel: for it is confeſſed by all men that know 
the gentleman, that he hath: one of the rareſt and moſt excellent wits of 
England, with a ſingular delivery and application of the fame ; whether it be to 
uſe a continued ſpeech, or to negotiate, or to couch in writing, or to make report, 
or diſcreetly to conſider of the circumſtances, and. aptly to draw things to a 
peint ; and all this joined with a very good nature and a great reſpect to all men, 
28 is daily more and more revealed. And for his experience, it is eaſy to 
think that his training and helps hath made it already ſuch, as many, that have 
ſerved long prentiſhood for it, have not attained the like: fo as if that be true, 
qui beneficium digno dat, omnes obligat, not his father only, but the ſtate is bound 
unto her majeſty, for the choice and employment of ſo ſufficient and worthy a 
gentleman. | 

There be many other follies and abſurdities in the book ; which, if an eloquent 
ſcholar had it in hand, he would take advantage thereof, and juſtly make the 
author not only odious, but ridiculous, and contemptible to the world: but I 
paſs them over, and even this which hath been ſaid hath been vouchſafed to the 


handled a theme above his compaſs. | | 


VIII. Of the height of impudency that theſe men are grown unto in publiſh- 
ing and avouching untruths, with a particular recital of ſome of them for 
an aſſa . . 

Theſe — are grown to a ſingular ſpirit and faculty in lying and abuſin 
the world; ſuch as, it ſeemeth, although they are to purchaſe a particular dit 
penſation, for all other ſins yet they have a diſpenſation dormant to lye for the 
catholick cauſe; which moveth me to give the reader a taſte of their untruths, 
ſuch as are written, and are not merely groſs and palpable; deſiring him out of 
their own writings, when any ſhall fall into his hands, to encreaſe the roll at leaſt 
in his own memory. | WI 

We retain in our calendars no other holidays but ſuch as have their me- 
morials in the Scriptures : and therefore in the honour of the bleſſed Virgin, we 
only receive the feaſts of the annunciation and the purification ; omitting the. 
other of the conception and the nativity ; which nativity was uſed to be celebrated 


upon 
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upon the eighth of September, the vigil whereof happened to be the nativity of 
our Queen ; which though we keep not =_ yet we uſe therein certain civil 
cuſtoms of joy and gratulation, as ringing of bells, bonfires, and ſuch like; and 
likewiſe make a memorial of the fame day in our calendar: whereupon they 
have publiſhed, that we have expunged the nativity of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
ut inſtead thereof the nativity of our queen: and farther, that we ſing certain 
—— unto her, uſed to be ſung unto our Lady. 
It happened that, upon ſomes blood-ſhed in the church of Paul's, according 


to the canon law, yet with us in force, the faid church was interdicted, and fo the 


ates ſhut up for ſome few days; whereupon they publiſhed, that, becauſe the 
er. church is a place where people uſe to meet to walk and confer, the queen's 
majeſty, after the manner of the ancient tyrants, had forbidden all aſſemblies an 
meetings of people together, and for that reaſon, upon extreme jealouſy, did cauſe 
Paul's gates to be ſhut up. 

The gate of London called Ludgate, being in decay, was pulled down, and 
built a-new ; and on the one fide was ſet up the image of king Lud and his two 
ſons; who, according to the name was thought to be the firſt founder of that 
gate; and on the other fide, the image of her majeſty, in whoſe" time it was 
re-edified ; whereupon they publiſhed that her majeſty, after all the images of 
the ſaints were long beaten down, had now at laſt ſet up her own image upon the 
principal gate of London, to be adored, and that all men were forced to do re- 
verence to it as they paſſed by, and a watch there placed for that, R. > 
 Mrf Jewel, the biſhop of Saliſbury, who according to his life died moſt godly 
and patiently, at the point of death uſed the verſicle of the hymn Je Deyn, 
O Lord, in thee have 1 truſted, let me never be confounded ; whereupon, ſuppre 
the reft, they publiſhed, that the 3 champion of the hereticks in How. 
laſt words cried he was confounded, Urne to ang 
In the act of recognition of primo, whereby the right of the crown is acknow. 
ledged by parliament to be in her majeſty (the like whereof was uſed in queen 
Mary's time) the words of limitation are, in the queen's majeſty,” and the natural 
heirs of ber body, and her lawful ſucceſſers. Upon which word (natural) they do 
maliciouſly, and indeed villainouſly gloſs, that it was the intention of the parlia- 
ment, in a cloud to convey the crown to any ifſue of her majeſty's that were 
illegitimate ; whereas the word (heir) doth with us ſo neceſſarily and pregnantly 
import lawfulneſs, as it had been indecorum, and uncivil ſpeaking of the iſſues of 
a prince, to have expreſſed it. ; | 1 1 : 
They ſet forth in the year a book with tables and pictures of the perſe- 
cutions againſt catholicks, wherein they have not only ſtories of fifty years old to 
ſupply their pages, but alſo taken all the perſecutions of the primitive church; 
under the heathen, and tranſlated them to the practice of England; as that of 
worrying prieſts under the ſkins of bears, by dogs, and the like. V 

I conclude then, that I know not what to make of this exceſs in avouching 
untruths, ſave this, that they may truly chaunt in their quires : Linguam noftram 
magmficabimus, labia noſira nobis ſunt: and that they who have long ago 
forſaken the truth of God, which is the touchſtone, muſt now hold by the 
whetſtone ; and that their ancient pillar of lying wonders being decayed, they muſt 
now hold by lying ſlanders, and make their libels ſucceſſors to their legend. 
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Whom he, for a ſum of money promiſed to be paid him by. the 
king of Spain, did undertake to have deſtroyed by poiſon ; with 
certain circumſtances both of the plotting and detecting of the 


[ Perned during the Queen's life.] 

T* HE king of Spain, having found, by the enterpriſe of 88, the difficulty 
ki of an invaſion of England ; and having alſo ſince that time embraced the 
matters of France (being a deſign of a more eaſy nature, and better prepared to 
bis hand) hath of neceſſity for a time laid aſide the proſecution of his attempts 
againſt this realm by open forces, as knowing his means unable to wield both 
actions at once, as well that of England as that of France: and therefore, caſt- 
ing at the faireſt, hath (in a manner) bent his whole ſtrength upon France, mak- 
ing, in the mean time, only a defenſive war upon the Low Countries. But findin 
again, that the ſupports and aids which her majeſty hath continued to the French 
king, are a principal impediment and retardation to his prevailing there according 
to his ends, he hath, now of late, by all means, projected to trouble the waters 
here, and to cut us out ſome work at home; that by practice, without diverting 


* employing any great forces, he might nevertheleſs divert our ſuccours from 
rance. 8 . 4 
According to which purpoſe, he firſt proved to move ſome innovation in Scot- 
land, not ſo much in —— to alienate the king from the amity of her majeſty, 
as practiſing to make a party there againſt the king himſelf, whereby he ſhould 
be compelled to uſe her majeſty's forces for his aſſiſtance. Then he ſolicited a 
ſubject within this realm (being a perſon of great nobility) to riſe in arms and 
— war againſt her majeſty; which practice was by the ſame nobleman loyally 
| prudently revealed. And laſtly (rather, as it is to be thought, by the inſti- 
gation of our traitorous fugitives in foreign parts, and the corrupter fort of his 
counſellors and miniſters, than of his own nature and inclination) either of him- 
lf, or his faid counſellors and miniſters uſing his name, have deſcended to a 
courſe againſt all honour, all ſociety and humanity, odious to God and man, 
deteſted by the heathens themſelves, which is to take away the life of her ma- 
Vor. I. |  _ jeſty 
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jeſty (which God have in his precious cuſtody !) by violence or poiſon, A matter 
which might be proved to be not only.againſt all Chriſtianity and religion, but 
againſt. nature, the law of nations, the honour of arms, the civil law, the rules 
of morality and policy ; finally, to be the moſt condemned, barbarous, and ferine 
act that can be imagined; yea (ſuppoling the quarrels and hoſtility between the 


princes to be never ſo declared and ſo mortal) yet were it not that it would be 
a very reproach unto the age, that the matter ſhould be once diſputed or called 
in queſtion, it could never be defended. And therefore I leave it to the cenſure 
which Titus Livius giveth in the like caſe upon Perſeus the laſt king of the 
Macedons, afterwards overthrown, taken with his children, and led in triumph 
by the Romans: Quem nen juſtum bellum gerere regio animo, ſed per omnia clan- 
deftina graſſari ſcelera, latreciniorum ac veneficiorum, cernebant. 
But to proceed: certain it is, that even about this preſent time there have been 
ſuborned and ſent into this realm divers perſons, ſome Engliſh, ſome Iriſh, cor- 
rupted by money and promiſes, and reſolved and conjured by prieſts in confeſſion, 
to have executed that moſt wretched and horrible fact; of which number certain 
have been taken, and ſome have ſuffered, and ſome are ſpared becauſe they have 
with great ſorrow confeſſed theſe attempts, and deteſted their ſuborners. And 
if I ſhould conjecture what the reaſon is why this curſed enterpriſe was at this 
time ſo hotly and with ſuch diligence purſued, I take it to be 12 becauſe 
the matters of France were ripe, and the king of Spain made himſelf ready to 
unmaſk himſelf, and to reap that in France, which he had been nh, in ſowing, 
in regard that, there being like to be a divulſion in the league by the reconcili- 
ation of ſome of the heads to the king, the more paſſionate ſort, being deſtituted 
by their aſſociates, were like to caſt themſelves wholly into the King of Spain's 
arms, and to diſmember ſome important piece of that crown; though now upon 
this freſh accident of receiving the king into Paris, it is to be thought that both 
the worſt affected of the league will ſubmit themſelves upon any tolerable con- 
ditions to their natural king — advanced in ſtrength and reputation; and the 
king of Spain will take a ſecond advice ere he embark himſelf too far in any 
new attempt againſt France. But taking the affairs as they then ſtood before 
this accident unexpected, eſpecially of the council of Spain; during this his ſup- 
poſed harveſt in France, his council had reaſon to with that there were no diſ- 
turbance from hence, where they make account that if her majeſty were re- 
moved (upon whoſe perſon God continue his extraordinary watch and providence!) 
here would be nothing but confuſion, which they do. not doubt but with ſome 
no great treaſure, and forces from without, may be nouriſhed till they can more 
tully intend the ruin of this ſtate, according to their ancient malice. | 
But howſoever that be, amongſt the number of theſe execrable undertakers, 
there was none. ſo much built and relied upon by the great ones of the other 
ſide, as was this phyſician Lopez; nor (indeed) none ſo dangerous; whether you 
conſider the aptneſs of the inſtrument, or the ſubtlety and ſecrecy of thoſe that 
practiſed. with him, or the ſhift and evaſion which he had provided for a colour 
of his doings, if they ſhould happen to come into queſtion. For firſt, whereas 
others were to find and encounter infinite difficulties, in the very obtaining of 
an opportunity to execute this horrible act; and, beſides, cannot but ſce preſent 
and moſt aſſured death before their eyes, and therefore muſt be (as it were) dam- 
nable votaries if they undertake it: this man, in regard of his faculty, and of 
his private acceſs to her majeſty, had both means to perpetrate, and means to 
conceal, whereby he might reap the fruit of his wicked treaſon without evident 


peril. And for his complices that practiſed with him, being Portugueſe, and 


of the retinue of king Antonio, the king of Spain's mortal enemy, they were 


men thereby freed and diſcharged from ſuſpicion, and might ſend letters and re- 


ceive letters out of _ without jealouſy ; as thoſe which were thought to en- 
ere for the good of their maſter. And for the evaſion 
and maſk: that Lopez had prepared for this treaſon, if it had not been ſearched 


and ſifted to the bottom, it was, that he did intend but to cozen the kin of 
Spain, without ill meaning; ſomewhat in the nature of that ſtratagem which Par- 
ry, a moſt cunning and artificial traitor, had provided for himſelf. 


Never- 
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hands, of thoſe honourable and ſufficient perſons which dealt therein, was by 
their great and worthy induſtry ſo handled and followed, as this Proteus of 2 
diſguiſed and transformed treaſon did at laſt appear in his own likeneſs a 
colours, which were as foul and monſtrous as have been known in the world. 
For ſome of her majeſty's council long ſince entered into conſideration that the re- 


kinds of treaſons, in regard they were needy ſtrangers, entered into deſpair of their 
maſter's fortune, ang like enough to aſpire to make their peace at home by ſome 
ſuch wicked ſervices as theſe ; and therefore grew to have an extraordinary vigilant - 
eye upon them : which prudent and diſcreet preſumption, or conjecture, joined 
with ſome advertiſements of eſplals abroad, and ſome other induſtry, Was the 
firſt cauſe (next under the great benediction of God, which giveth unto princes 
zealous counſellors, and giveth to counſellors policy, and diſcerning thoughts) 
of the revealing and diſcovering.of theſe treaſons, which were contrived in order 
and form, as Pateafier is ſet down, 7 boon 
This Lopez, of nation a Portugueſe, and ſuſpected to be in ſect ſecretly a 
Jew (though here he conformed himſelf to the rites of the Chriſtian religion) ſor 
a long time profeſſed phyſick in this land, by occaſion whereof (being withal: a 
man very obſervant and officious, and of a pleafing and appliable behaviour; in 
that regard, rather than for any great learning in his faculty) he grew know 
and favoured in court, and was ſome years ſince ſworn phyſician of her majeſty's 
houſhold.; and by her majeſty's bounty, of whom he had received divers giſts of 
commodity, was grown to good eſtate of wealth. gl 1 
This man had inſinuated himſelf greatly (in regard he was of the fame nation) 
with the king Antonio, whoſe cauſes he pretended to ſolicit at the court; eſpecially 
while he Dopod there was any appearance of his fortune; of whom alſo he 
had obtained 

58000 crowns to be levied in Portugal. But being a perſon wholly of a corrupt 
and mercenary nature, and finding his hopes cold from that part; he caſt his 
eyes upon a more able paymaſter, and ſecretly made offer long ſince of his ſer- 
vice to the king of Spain: and accordingly gave ſundry intelligences of that 
which paſſed here, and imported moſt for the king of Spain to know, having no 
{ſmall means, in regard of his continual attendance at court, nearneſs, and 
acceſs, to learn many particulars of great weight: which intelligences he 
maintained with Bernardine Mendoza, Antonio Vega, Roderigo Marquez, and 
divers others. W Frost 
In the conveyance of which his intelligences, and in the making known of his 
diſpoſition to do the king of Spain ſervice, he had (amongſt others) one Manuel 
Andrada a Portugueſe, revolted from Don Antonio to the king of Spain; one that 
was diſcovered to have practiſed the death of the ſaid Don Antonio, and to have 
betrayed him to Bernardine Mendoza. This man coming hither, was, for the 
ſame, his practice appearing by letters intercepted, apprehended and committed 
to priſon. Before which time alſo, there had been by good diligence intercepted 
other letters, whereby the ſaid Andrada advertiſed Mendoza, that he had won 
Dr. Lopez to the king's ſervice: but Lopez having underſtanding thereof, and 
finding means to have ſecret conference with Andrada before his examination, 
perſuaded with him to take the matter upon himſelf, as if he had invented that 
advertiſement touching Lopez, only to procure himſelf credit with Mendoza; 
and to make him conceive well of his induſtry and ſervice. And to move him 
hereunto, Lopez ſet before Andrada, that if he did excuſe him, he ſhould-haye 
. credit to work his delivery; whereas, if he did impeach him, he was not like 


to find any other means of favour. By which ſubtle perſuaſion Andrada, when 
he came to be examined, anſwered according to the direction and leſſoning 


d n ſervice to Don Antonio; in which his ſuit he accordingly pre- 
_ Yalled. When Lopez had thus got Andrada out of priſon, he was ſuffered to go 
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out of tlie realm into Spain; in pre:ence (as was ſaid) to do ſome ſervice to Don 
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tinue of king Antonio (I mean ſome of them) were not unlike to hatch theſe 


(as one that referred all his doings to gain) an aſſignation of | 


| which Lopez had given him. And having thus acquitted himſelf of this ſuſpi- 
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Antonio; but in truth, to continue Lopez s n i tion and imtelli mges with « 
n; Which he bandfed'ſo well, Nad SF the 


in 

he by he did, w fidelity: and her majeſty, ich 
princeſs BY 
00s. words. | | 

Aer Lopez had thus abuſed her majeſty, and had thefe trials of the fi delity 
of Andrada, they fell in conference (the matter being firſt moved by Andrada, 
as he that came freſhly out of Spain) touching the ermporfoning of the queen: 
which Lopez (who ſaw that matter of e without ſome ſuch particular 
ſetvite, 4 ould draw no great reward from the king of Spain: ſuch asa man that was 


t 
hat purpoſe procured again this Andrada to be ſent over, as well to advertiſe and 
allure this matter to the king of ye and his miniſters (HR to the count de 
Fuentes, aſſiſtant to the general of the king of Spain's forces in the Low Countries) 
as alſo. to.capitulate and contract with him about the „ of his reward, 
Andrada having received thoſe inſtructions, and being furnifhed with money, by 
Lopez's procurement, from Don Antonio, about whoſe ſervice his employment 
was believed to be, went over to Calais, where he remained to be near unto 
England and Flanders, having a boy that ordinarily paſſed to and ſto between 
him and Lopez: by whom he did alſo (the better to colour his employment) 
write to Lopez intelligence, as it was agreed he ſhould between him and 10 3 
who bad him ſend ſuch news as he ſhould take up in the ſtreets. From Calais 
he writeth to count de Fuentes of Lopez's promiſe and demands. Upon the te- 
ceipt of which letters, after ſome time taken to advertiſe this propoſition into 
Spain, and to receive direction thereupon, the count de Fuentes affociated with, 
Stephano Ibarra, ſecretaty of the council of the wars in the Low Codifſttles, calleth 
to him one Manuel Louis Tinoco, a Portugueſe, who had alſs followed king 
Antonio, and of whoſe good devotion he had had experience, in that he 
had conveyed - unto him two ſeveral packets, wherewith he was truſted” by, 
the king Antonio for France. Of this Louis they firſt received a corporal oath, 
har Be ou 


but wealthy as he was, could find any taſte in) affented unto. And to 


with ſolemn ceremony, taking his hands between their hands, that he ſhould 
keep ſecret that which ſhould be imparted to him, and never reveal the ſame, 
though he ſhould be apprehended and queſtioned here. This done, they acquaint. 
bim with the letters of Andrada, with whom they charge him to confer at Calais 
in his way, and to paſs to Lopez into England, addreffing him farther to Stephano, 
Ferrerade Gama, and ſignifying unto the ſaid Lopez withal (as from the king). 
that he gave no great credence to Andrada, as a perſon too flight to be uſed in 4 
cauſe.of ſo great weight: and therefore marvelled much that he heard nothing 
from Ferrera of this matter, from whom he had in former time been advertiſed, 
in generality of Lopez's good affection to do him ſervice. This Ferrera had 
been ſometimes a man of great livelihood and wealth in Portugal, which he did 
forego in adhering to Don Antonio, and appeareth to be a man of capacity and 
dies j but hath ſome years ſince been ſecretly won to the ſervice of the king of 
| | pain, not travelling nevertheleſs to and fro, but reſiding as his lieger in England. 
| Manuel Louis diſpatched with theſe inſtructions, and with all affectionate 


commendations from the count to Lopez, and with letters to Ferrera, took his 
journey firſt to Calais, where he conferred with Andrada ; of whom receiving 
more ample information, together with a ſhort ticket of credence to Lopez, 
| that he was a perſon whom he might truſt without ſcruple, came over into 
| England, and firſt repaired to Ferrera, and acquainted him with the ſtate of 
| | the buſineſs,” who had before that time given ſome light unto Lopez, that he 
| was not a ſtranger unto the practice between him and Andrada, MIND) 
/ - | 3 . — f : 4 In C 
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indeed) Andrada had (in a fort) acquainted him. And now upon this new 
1 5 and knowledge given to Lopez of the choice of Ferrera to continue 
that which Andrada had begun; he, to conform himſelf the better to the ſatis- 
faction of the king of Spain, and his miniſters abroad, was content more fully 
to communicate with Ferrera, with whom, from that time forward, he meant 
ſingly and apertly to deal; and therefore cunningly forbore to ſpeak with 
Manuel Louis himſelf; but concluded, that Ferrera ſhould be his only trunk, 
and all his dealings ſhould paſs through his hands ; thinking thereby to have gone 
viſible. 84 
» Whereupon he caſt with himſelf, that it was not ſafe to uſe the mediation 
of Manuel Louis, who had been made privy to the matter, as ſome baſe carrier 
of letters; which letters alſo ſhould be written in a cipher, not of alphabet, but of 
words; ſuch as might, if they were opened, import no vehement ſuſpicion. 
And therefore Manuel Louis was ſent back with a ſhort anſwer, and Lopez pur- 
veyed himſelf of a baſe fellow, a Portugueſe called Gomez d'Avila, dwelling 
hard by Lopez's houſe, to convey his letters. After this meſſenger provided, it 
was agreed between Lopez and Ferrera, that letters ſhould be ſent to the count 
de Fuentes and ſecretary Juarra, written and ſigned by Ferrera (for Lopez cau- 
telouſly did forbear to write himſelf) but directed and (indeed) dictated word by 
word by Lopez himſelf. The contents thereof were, that Lopez was ready to 
execute that ſervice to the king, which before had been treated, but required for 
his recompence the ſum of 50000 crowns, and aſſurance for the ſame. 2+ 598k 
"Theſe letters were written obſcurely (as was touched) in terms of merchandize ; 
to which obſcurity when Ferrera excepted, Lopez anſwered, they knew his 
meaning by that which had paſſed before. Ferrera wrote alſo to Manuel Louis, 
but charged this Gomez to deliver the ſame letters unto him in the preſence of 
Tuarra; as alſo the letter to Juarra in the preſence of Manuel Louis. And theſe 
letters were delivered to Gomez d'Avila to be carried to Bruſſels, and a paſſport 
procured, and his charges defrayed by Lopez. And Ferrera, the more to ap- 
xove his induſtry, writ letters two ſeveral times, the one conveyed by Emanuel 
allacios, with ? (4 rivity of Lopez, to Chriſtophero Moro, a principal coun- 
ſellor of the king of Spain, in Spain; ſignifying that Lopez was won to the 
king of Spain, and that he was ready to receive his commandment ; and re- 
ceived a letter from the ſame Chriſtophero Moro, in anſwer to one of theſe, which 
he ſhewed unto Lopez. In the mean time Lopez, though a man (in ſemblance) 
of a heavy wit, yet indeed ſubtle of himſelf, as one trained in practice, and he- 
ſides, as wily as "bj and covetuouſneſs could make him, thought to provide for 
himſelf (as was partly touched before) as many ſtarting holes and 5 as he 
could deviſe, if any of theſe matters ſhould come to light. And firſt he took. 
tis time to caſt forth ſome general words afar off to her majeſty, as aſking her 
the queſtion, Whether a deceiver might not be deceived? Whereof her majeſty 
(hot imagining theſe words tended to ſuch end, as to warrant him colourably 
in this wretched conſpiracy, but otherwiſe, of her own natural diſpoſition bent to 
integrity and fincerity) uttered diſlike and difallowance. Next, he thought he 
had wrought a great myſtery in demanding the preciſe ſum of 50000 crowns, 
agreeing juſt with the ſum of aſſignation or donation from Don Antonio; idly, 
aud in that groſly imagining, that, if afterwards he ſhould accept the ſame ſam, 
he might excuſe it, as made good by the king of Spain, in regard he deſiſted to 
follow and favour Don Antonio; whereupon the king of Spain was in honour 
tied not to ſee him a loſer. Thirdly, in his conferences with Ferrera, when he 
was appoſed upon the particular manner how he would poiſon her majeſty, he 
purpoſely named unto him a ſyrup, knowing that her majeſty never uſeth ſyrup ; 
and therefore thinking that would prove an high point for his juſtification, if 
things'ſhould come in any queſtion. netic, a 
But all this while deſirous after his prey, which he had in hope devoured, he 
dd inſtantly importune Ferrera for the anſwering of his laſt diſpatch, finding the 
delay ſtrange, and reiterating the proteſtations of his readineſs to do the ſervice, 
if he were aſſured of his money. * 
8 * Now 
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No before the return. of Gomez: Avila into England, this Stephen Ferrer: 
was diſcoyered to haye intelligence it the enemy; hut fo, as the particular of his 
. traffic and overtures appeared not. only it feemed there was great aceount made 
of that he managed: and thereuponlie was committed to priſon. Soon after arrived 
Gomez. d Avila, and brought letters only from Manuel Louis, by the name of 
. Franciſco de Thores; becauſe (as it ſeemeth) the great perſons on the other ſide had 
à contrary diſpoſition to Lopez, and liked not to write by ſo baſe a meſſenger, but 
continued their courſe to truſt and employ Manuel Louis himſelf, who in Iikeli. 
hood was retained till they might receive a full concluſion from Spain; which Was 
not till about two months after. This Gomez was apprehended at his landing, and 
| about him were found the letters aforeſaid, written in jargon, or verbal Cipher 
but yet ſomewhat ſuſpicious, in theſe words: © This bearer will tell you the tice 
% in which your pearls are eſteemed, and in what reſolution we reſt about a little 
© muſk and amber, which I am determined to buy.” Which words the faid 
Manuel Louis afterwards voluntarily confeſſed to be deciphered in this ſort; That 
by the allowance of the pearls he meant, that the count de Fuentes, and the 
ſecretary, did gladly accept the offer of Lopez to poiſon the queen, ſignified by 
Ferrera letter; and for the proviſion of amber and muſk, it was meant, that 
the count looked ſhortly for a reſolution from the king of Spain concerning a 
matter of importance, which was for burning of the queen's ſhips; and another 


point tending to the ſatisfaction of their vindictive humour. 


* 


But while the ſenſe of this former letter reſted ambiguous, and that codirds 


Os 


particular was confeſſed by Ferrera, nor ſufficient light given to ground any rigot- 
ous examination of him, cometh over Manuel Louis with the - reſolution from 
Spain; vo firſt underſtanding of Ferrera's reſtraint, and therefore doubting how 
far things. were diſcovered, to ſhadow the matter, like a cunning companion, 
gave advertiſement of an intent he had to do ſervice, and hereupon obtained a 
paſſport : but after his coming in, he made no haſte to reveal any thing, but 
thought to dally and abuſe in ſome other ſort. And while the light was thus in 
the clouds, there was alſo intercepted a little ticket which Ferrera in priſon had 
found means to write, in care to conceal Lopez, and to keep him out of danger, 
to give a caveat of ſtaying all farther anſwers and advertiſements in theſe cauſes. 
; Whereupon Lopez was firſt called in queſtion. _ mg yem eb! 
But in concluſion, this matter being with all aſſiduity and policy more and 
more pierced and mined into, firſt, there was won from Manuel Louis his letter; 
from Fe count de Fuentes and ſecretary Juarra to Ferrera, in both which mention 
is made of the queen's death; in that of the count's, under the term of à com- 
miſſion; and in that of the ſecretary's, under the term of the great ſervice, 
whereof, ſhould ariſe an univerſal benefit to the whole world. Alſo the letters 
of credit written by Gonſalo Gomez, one to Pedro de Carrera, and the other to 
Juan Pallacio, to take up a ſum of money by Manuel Louis, by the forefaid 
falſe name of Fr. de Thores; letters ſo large, and in a manner without Limita- 
tion, as any ſum by virtue thereof might be taken up: which letters were de- 
livered to Louis by the count de Fuentes's own hands, with directions to ſhew 
them to Lopez for his aſſurance; a matter of God's ſecret working in ſtaying the 
ſames for . reſted only the execution of the fact of Lopez. Upon ſo 
narro a point conſiſted the ſafety of her majeſty's life, already ſold by avarice to 
malicę and ambition, but extraordinarily preſerved by that watchman which 
never flumbereth. This ſame Manuel Louis, and Stephen Ferrera alſo, -whereot 
the one managed the matter abroad, and the other reſided here to give corre- 
Tpondence, never meeting after Manuel had returned, ſeverally examined without 
torture or threatning, did in the end voluntarily and clearly confeſs the matters 
above-mentioned, and in their confeſſions fully conſent and concur, not only in 
ſabſtance, but in all points, particularities, and circumſtances ; which confeſſions 
appear expreſſed in their own natural language, teſtified and ſubſcribed with their 
own hands; and in open aſſembly, at the arraignment of Lopez in the Guild-hall, 
were by them confirmed and avouched to Lopez his face; and therewithal arc 


extant, undefaced, the original letters from count de Fuentes, ſecretary Juarra, 
and the reſt, 
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ment, when, notwithſtanding, at the firſt he did retract his own oe a 
and yet being aſked, whether he was drawn either by means of torture, or pro- 
miſe of life, to make the fame confeſſion? he did openly teſtify that Ho Nh. 


„ 


ſecond, that he came too late to this ſhift ; having firſt bewrdyed his gullty 
evi- 


aurilium iniplorat, qui in gen committit. He that hath fought to violate the 
majeſty royal, in the higheſt degree, cannot claim the preheminence thereof tp 
be exempted from juſt imputation. be Nan 
amm 21 31 D 
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EARL of ESSEX: 


Againſt thoſe which jealouſly and maliciouſly tax him to be the 


hinderer of the peace and quiet of his country. 


Written in the perſon of the ſaid earl, amo MDXCVIIL 


To Mr. ANTHONY BACON, 


E that either thinketh he hath, or wiſheth to have, an excellent face, no 
ſooner is told of any ſpot or uncomelineſs in his countenance, than he 
ies to ſhew himſelf to a glalk, that the glaſs may ſhew again his true likeneſs 
unto him :_the ſame curioſity moves me, that deſires to have a fair mind, to ſhew 
the true face and ſtate of my mind to my true friend ; that he, like a true Blak, 

et f 


without injury or flattery, may tell me whether nature or accident have 


foul a blemiſh in it as my accuſers pretend. I am charged, that, either in 
affection, or opinion, or both, I prefer war before peace; and ſo conſequently 
that all my counſels, actions, and endeavours do tend to keep the ſtate of England 
in continual wars; eſpecially at this time, when ſome fay peace may be had, and I 
only impugn it: but both my heart diſclaims from ſo barbarous an affection, and 
my judgment from ſo abſurd an opinion. The reputation of a moſt faithful ſub- 
— and zealous patriot (which with hazard of my life and decay of my eſtate, I 
ave ſought to purchaſe) muſt not ſuffer this ugly and odious aſperſion, that my 
actions have cauſed, maintained, or increaſed the wars, or had ever any fuch ſcope 
or intent. | 
Firſt, for my affection; in nature it was indifferent to books and to arms, 
and was more inflamed with the love of knowledge, than with the love of 
fame; witneſs your rarely qualified * brother, and that moſt learned and truly 
honeſt maſter Savile ; yea my contemplative retiredneſs in Wales, and my book- 
iſhneſs from my very childhood. And now, if time, reaſon, or experience have 
w_ me to wiſh that to myſelf, which is beſt for myſelf, what ſhould I not 
with rather than martial employments, in which I have impaired my ſtate, loſt 
my dear and only brother, the half arch of my houſe, buried many of my 
deareſt and neareſt fiiends, and ſubjected myſelf to the rage of ſeas, violence of 
tempeſts, infections of general plagues, famine, and all kind of wants, diſcon- 
tentment of undiſciplined and unruly multitudes, and acceptation of all events 
while I did not only leave my known enemies elbow-room to ſeek their own and 
their friends advancement, but was fai (ſometimes) upon truſt in their proteſta- 


tion, after new reconcilements, to make them the receivers, cenſurers, and an- 


ſwerers of all my diſpatches? And as my affection neither in truth is, nor, if J 
regard myſelf, in reaſon ought to be, ſet on theſe courſes of the wars; ſo in 
judgment, I have ever thought wars the diſeaſes and ſickneſs ; and peace, the 
true natural and healthful temper of all ſtates. I have thought excellent 
minds ſhould come to the wars, as ſurgeons do to their cauteries, when no 
other eaſy, or ordinary remedy will ſerve ; or as men which have no way but the 
ſword to prove the truth of their plea, and obtain their detained right. Yea, I 


will go one degree farther : I think that prince, or ſtate, offends as much _ 
0 


EARL OF ESSEX. 


juſtice, and againſt reaſon, that omittetk a fair occaſion of making an horiourable 
and fafe peace, as that which raſhly and cauſeleſly moveth an unjuſt war. 

Theſe principles have made me conclude this general theſis, common to all ſtates, 
That peace is to be preferred before war, I will come to an hypotheſis proper to 
the ſtate of England. Where moſt part of the wealth of the land, and the re- 
venues of the crown, grows by traffick and intercourſe; and where almoſt all 
traffick is interrupted by the gvars; wheſe the ſtate in ſargeneſs of territory ag in 
Jcalth (which is the ſine vs of war) is inferior to that of the enemy; where? he- 
ſides all foreign wars, there is yet a great fire of rebellion unquenched; where 
aſſociates in wars give over the quarrel ; neighbours are ſuſpected; neutrals ſhew 
ill affection; and the people itſelf grows weary of the charge and miſgry of the 
wars; there, of all places, peace ſhould be embraced (if it be offered) >a ſought 
for by fit and honourable means, if it may be compaſſed. But though wars be 

diſeaſes, yet I think it better to endure ſome ſickneſs, than to venture upon every 
medicine. I ſhould hold that an enemy may be truſted if he offer ſafe condi- 
tions, as A phyſician may if he give a wholeſome and tried medieme: but to 
truit to an enemy's faith, when his perfidy ſhall undo, or extremely endanger us, 
and infinitely advantage himſelf, were medicum haeredem facere. It is no cute, to 
bring a ſtate from a doubtful war to an unſafe treaty: it is no more than to put 
a feverous body out of a hot fit into a cold. To conclude, as an unſkilful phyſi- 
cian may, by Working © natural body with his medicines, bring it from a tertian 
or quartan fever to an hectick; ſo an unprovident ſtateſman may, with conditions, 
or treaty, ſo diſarm a ſtate of the friends, reputation, and ſtrength it hagh, gas 
the cure will prove far worſe than the diſeaſe. Therefore it is not the 27 of 
war or peace, but the circumſtances and conditions of either of them, that 
ſhould make us fly the one and embrace the other. Now, what are the circum- 
ances of the war or peace with Spain, it ſhall appear in his proper place in the 
of following, But ere I paſs farther, leſt this profeſſion of my diſpoſition and 
affeQion 5 
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0 peace be challenged to be but a fair pretence; and theſe rules, which 
Lao to hold in judgment, be compared to 1 doctrine of ſome divines of 
oor 1 9 artheſt. of all from their practice; I muſt anſwer ſome ohjections of 
by. de will ſay, my entering into the actions of the Low; Countries, 


Aube Qu of my pupillage ; my putting myſelf into the journey for Portugal, 


” 
* 


Lithout charge, or without leave; my procuring myſelf the conducting of her 
dale ys ſuccours to the French king in the year 91 ; my ſea-journeys theſe two 
lff ſummer herein both myſelf and my friends ventured deeply of our own 
Hy means; my near friendſhip with the chief men of action, and general 
Affection to the men of war of our nation; and, laſtly, my oppoſing againſt the 
treaty of peace at this time when others perſuade unto it; that all theſeg I ſay, 
Wee hat I wiſh not peace, but delight in war. But for my going into | 
>», 3, und . F : OY 
1c Low Countrics, if neither the company of my fathers-in-law, the honoura k!! 


Tharge'of eneral of the horſe in a fair army when I was but nineteen years old, © 
the taking the ſtart of mine own rank, when I ſaw the ſtate. of Englandinotonly 
Allpoſe itlelf to, great actions, but engaged in them; it theſe reaſons were; not 
Ten to warrant my courſe, yet conſider what choice I had, or What; ele I 
ould have" done with myſelf. In the court I had ſmall grace and few, friends. 
Th my houſe in the country I had lived a year, till the opinion of the world up- 
Vriided me with more retitedneſs than was fit for my years or the preſent time. 
| And to have gone to travel, when my country ſent out ſo great an army, had 
een as much, as to have turned over books only to gaze on the babies and 
Pfcrates, "White others were ſtudying the ſenſe. For to juſtify my going into Por- 
daga 1 tndft. plead theſe circumſtances : firſt, of the perſon with whom I went, 
A oor 3 king; whom I many times heard repeat the ſtory, of his 
vn oppretiions : ſecondly, of the enemies againſt whom 1 went; an inſolent, 
cruel, and pſurping nation, that diſturbed the common peace, aſpired to the con- 
9 of my country, and a general enemy to the liberty of chriſtendom: 
thirdly,” of the cauſe in which L went; to deliver the oppreſſed out of the hands 
of the; oppreffor, and (by giving the Spaniard his hands full at home) to free 
5 e country, and our confederates, from the fear, or danger of his 
55 Se ** 
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attempts. And, laſt of all, the time in which I went; a time when mine eyes 
full of diſdain, had ſo lately ſeen the falſly called The Invincible Armado ail by 
our ſhores; when all the brave hearts in the kingdom boiled till they ſaw that 
inſolent enemy taught both to know himſelf, and to value us. And when my heart 
was perſuaded by theſe circumſtances, I engaged my means, kinsfolks, friends 
and followers, elſe neither the adventure had been made up, nor the journey 
performed; it being no avowed action of her majeſty's, but a mere adventure of 
private men. And when I was ſo far in, I confeſs I was not of their humoyr 
that love to wager upon other mens heads, or to fit at home like merchants, whilſt 
their hopes and goods are ventured abroad. For my going without charge and 
without leave, I muſt avow the one as out of counſel, and excuſe the other a8 
by neceſſity. I choſe to go without charge, that I might be free to execute the 
leſs. I commanded not, both that I might not be obnoxious to the ſucceſs, and 
becauſe I had overthrown the voyage if I had ſtood for the commiſſion ; and 
could take no ſecond place, having, at the ſame time, and in the ſame army, 
had place above the general. But though I had no charge, I made my brother 
general of the horſe, my faithful friend, Sir Roger Williams, colonel of the in- 
fantry, eight of my faſt friends colonels; and twenty, at the leaſt, of my do- 
meſticks captains : ſo as I might have party and authority enough when I would. 
For my want of leave, I muſt plead neceſſity; her majeſty having reſolved to 
ſend none of my quality, and many at home ſhewing envy enough to thoſe 
gentlemen that were named; which made me fee with what ſucceſs I ſhould have 


ſued for leave. For my conducting of her majeſty's ſuccours to the French 


king, in the year 91, I muſt alledge, that the ſending of the ſuccours was re- 
ſolved on before my name was in queſtion ; and if I had not offered myſelf to 
the journey, ſome other nobleman (that never had place in the wars) might (as 
the phraſe is ja the common law) have been promotus per ſaltum: and ſo 1, that 
never had had her majeſty's commiſſion to.command in chief, ſhould have ſeen 
my punies leap over my head. Alſo I felt that my fortune bred me envy, and 
that envy procured me ſtrong and dangerous oppoſition, which could not have 
been with but by her majeſty's great favour ; and that the greatneſs of her 
maſjeſty's favour muſt grow out of the greatneſs of. her ſervants merits: and I 
ſaw no way of merit lie ſo. open to me as by ſervice in her wars ; the times them- 
ſelves and my own beginnings fitting with it ; and, at that time, no man in my 
country, of my rank, diſpoling himſelf that way. If, beſides all this, it be 
conſidered, that I went to a king, who, for his admirable valour, and often 
fighting with his own hands, was not only the moſt famous, but the moſt re- 
nowned captain of Chriſtendom : that the intended ſervice was to free the mari- 
time parts of Normandy from the hands of the league and power of the Spani- 
ard, that thereby the common enemy ſhould find leſs ſuccour, or favour in thoſe 
ſcas: if theſe things be well conſidered, I doubt not but my French journey will 
be thought ſufficiently juſtihed. But perhaps in thoſe actions, where I had no 
charge at all, or was commanded by others, or offered myſelf to the ſervice when 
the employment was before reſolved on, I having no part nor intereſt in the coun- 
ſel, my apology will be better allowed than in my two laſt ſea-journeys, wherein 
I am charged to be author of the counſel, and executor of the ſervice. | 
Therefore, firſt, to the firſt. For the counſel of going to Spain, I proteſt I 
had no more part in it than my lord Treaſurer, my lord Admiral, and Mr. 
Secretary; who were all privy from the beginning, and did aſſent and adviſe to 
the journey as much as I did. Her majeſty did farſt arm for the defenſive, upon 
intelligence that the king of Spain did both purpoſe and prepare to aſſail her, 
finding that ſhe ſtrengthened the Low Countries and France againſt him, infeſted 
him in his Indies, and choaked him by ſea ; fo as his council reſolved it to be che 
Horteſt and eaſieſt way to all his ends to begin with England. And when her 
majeſty was armed and able to take the ſtart, it was thought both a wi, «and fate 
ccuntel not to Joſe fo great a charge, and fo fair an opportunity, For the project 
of going to Cadiz, I have ever confeſſed it was my lord Admiral, my colleague's. 
If any man will fingle me out to charge me alone with any thing, it mult be, 
that when all charge cf the preparation was paſt, the army levied, and marching 
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to the rendezvous, and the Low Country fleet (that was to join with us in the 

way) ready, that then I was as conſtant to the journey, as I had been all the 

while before; when (for ſome private gain to myſelf) I might have ſold the 

honour of my ſovereign, the ſecurity of my country, the contentment of our 

confederates, the hopes, and almoſt whole fortunes of hundreds of my friends, 

whom I had drawn into the journey. If any man will uſe fo baſe a ſpeech, as 

that we offended the king of Spain ſo deeply by that journey, as he is mote im- 
placable and farther from peace : J anſwer, Vana fine viribus ira: we brought 

away and burnt his ſhipping, deſtroyed his ſea- proviſions, yea put him to ſach 
charge and loſs, as he ſhortly after played bankrupt with all his creditors. Let 
me ever ſee his ſtrength decreaſe, though his malice increaſe; rather than believe 

in his faith, or good nature, when his ſtrength is great. If any man will of the 

other ſide object, though we had good hap, yet our deſign was nought, for this 
drew the war to no end: I muſt confeſs, 1 neither performed what I purpoſed, 

nor that which was done was ſufficient. I purpoſed to dwell in a port of the 


ſecretary, Edward Raynolds, at Greenwich, the ſixteenth of the ſame month. 
And when I was poſſeſſed of Cadiz, I offered to ſtay there with three or four 
hundred men, if the whole fleet could furniſh us but with three months victaals : 
witneſs the whole council of war. And by that means I doubted not but to have 
brought the wars in thoſe parts to a ſhort end, and have made the king of Spain 
weary of ſeeking to diſlodge me. But my letter was neither anſwered nor liked 
here; nor I, at Cadiz, enabled to feed myſelf, and the men of war, till a ſupply 
might have come. So as (except to have been of the ſame mind that all my 
fellows were that were called to council, to have joined with my lord Admiral, 
when he offered to take an equal commiſhon of command with me by ſea and 
land; to have ſought, as much as I could, to have weakened him, that, by all 
means he can, ſeeks to deſtroy and conquer us; and to leave off doing that 
which I had not warrant nor means to do; be a fault) in my journey 1596 J 
committed no fault. For my laſt journey, 1 597, let it be remembered how I 
was brought into it, with what counſel and deſigns I went out, and what were 
the true cauſes of our want of ſuch ſucceſs, as in our own hopes we promiſed to 
ourſelves : and then if I undertook more than duty laid upon me, or adviſed any 
thing that reaſon made not probable, or failed in any thing that any poſh- 
bility enabled me unto, I will think that the hardeſt cenſurers of me do me no 
wrong. But, firſt, it is well known, that her majeſty had armed and victualled 
ten of her own ſhips, and cauſed the ſtates of the Low Countries to prepare the 


Thomas Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh, who ſhould have been ſent out with 
this force, thought the hopes of doing any great ſervice weak and uncertain, 


confirmed, a new council was called, in which her majeſty found, that this force 
prepared was too great for a diſcovery, and too little for an attempt ; that a fleet, 
inferior to that which the Adelantado commanded, might light upon ſome mer- 
chants, or take fiſhermen to learn news ; but ſhould never be in any poſſibility to 
take any of the king of Spain's treaſure, nor ſhould ſafely lic on the coaſts of 
Spain, or enter his ports; being able to command no port, nor daring to fight 
with the enemy's fleet when it ſhould come out: and, laſtly, that a fleet, with- 
out an army to land, might fail from cape to cape, and return when their victuals 
were almoſt eaten, without doing other ſervice. For the Adelantado would not 
come forth, if he liked not his match; and the Indian fleet might be ſtaid at 
the Iflands ; or by advices directed fo to alter their courſe, as they ſhould hardly be 
mtercepted. Then a new conſultation was had, what might be done with a ſufhcient 
force by ſca and land: it was reſolved, that not only Farrol, where the Adelantado 
lay, but any part of Spain might be entered, and the force of the king (that ſhould 
be found in it) beaten or deſtroyed, or any port or iſland of the enemy's 
faken and fortified; beſides the commanding of any fleet of war, or of treaſure 
(that chould be met with at ſea) if her majeſty's' ſhips, and five thouſand land 
8 | Aaldicis, 


enemy's, and to make a continual diverſion : witneſs my * letter to the lords of *3-- Vol. 
the council, dated from Plymouth the firſt of June, 1596, and delivered by my , b. 


424. 


like number, before I was ever ſpoken of to go to fea. And when my lord 


and the news of the Adelantado's preparations at Farrol and the Groyne daily 
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ſoldiers, with veſſels to tranſport them, were added to the, farmer. proportion, 
All which proportions being agreed unto, and my. lord Admiral excuſing him. 
| ſelf from the journey, by the indiſpofition of his body, I had warning to pre- 
| myſelf to take the charge. When I went, out, my firit deſign was upon 
Farrol, both by her majeſty's commandment, and mine own choice. For, one 
I had defeated that force, I might go after whither I liſt, and do almoſt what! 
liſt; I mean in any places upon the coaſt. And of doing what I would upon 
the fleet and army at Farrol I had little cauſe to doubt, if God had given me 
a favourable paſſage, and a ſeaſon to land the army, and enter the port; their 
preparations to refiſt being all known, and little moving any diſtruſt of the pol- 
ſibility or facility of this kind of enterpriſe. I think, I have ſatisfied you in ſome 
of my former papers, eſpecially in my diſcourſe written as I came home from 
Cadiz; and I will ſatisfy any reaſonable man that will ſpeak with me of it. The 
advantages that would — grown by it are manifeſt. Her Nene domini- 
ons, for a long time, from any invaſion from Spain had been ſecured: the king 
of Spain's Eaſt and Weſt Indian fleets (both going out and coming home) ut- 

terly unguarded : the taking of all the Spaniſh or Portugal iſlands made caſ́: 
the enterpriſe of the Weſt Indies warranted from two of the greateſt A 
an encounter by ſea, and an invaſion at home, while her majeſty's forces were ab- 
ſent : to conclude, her majeſty had been made ſuch an abſolute queen of the ocean, 
and her enemy ſo diſarmed by ſea, as ſhe might either enforce him to any con- 
_ ditions of peace, or make war to her infinite advantage, and his utter ruin. I 
had alſo thought upon ſome place which might be held for diverſion of the wars. 
And, if ever the taking of the Indian fleets were likely, I knew I ſhould be ina 
fair way for it; though, I confeſs, I account thoſe hopes ſo uncertain, as I rec- 
koned them no better than by-chances. But my firſt, chiefeſt, and main de- 
ſign was to aſſail the Adelantado in Farrol : Farrol was the rendezvous I gaye : 
to Farrol I directly ſhaped my courſe ; and at Farrol I had either maſtered that 
fleet, that had a whole year laid threatning my country, and driven their army 

into the hills, or elſe ſacrificed myſelf. dur Tu 
The cauſes of fruſtrating this deſign were; firſt, the violent long tempel, 
which took us in the heighth of 46. ſcattered our fleet, diſabled and almoſt drowned 
moſt of our principal ſhips, and (when we could no longer bęar it up againſt the 
wind) drove us back upon our own coaſt. Next, that unſeaſonable ſtormy wea- 
ther which kept us a month (after we were put back) from attempting to go forth 
again. And, laſtly, our wants: which forced us to diſcharge the whole land 
army, faving one thouſand men. For mine own excuſe, how long I endured 
ere I returned back again, and to what deſperate caſe I brought my ſhip, there 
be witneſſes enough. Alſo her majeſty and her council know, what, offer of 
ſervice I made her when I came up poſt from Plymouth, accompanied with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, if ſhe would have let me go but with half her fleet, and ges 
than half the land army, to ſuch place as myſelf and the council of war had 
choſen. This being done, the enemy, and not her majeſty, ſhould have been 
ſure to feel the weight and charge of the journey. And when her majeſty ac- 
cepted not of that offer, even a little before my laſt going forth, I wrote unto 
her majeſty to offer the attempting of the fleet in Farrol, if ſhe would give me 
leave to hazard the thouſand old ſoldiers, with ſome number of fly-boats and 
' merchant ſhips, and the St, Matthew and St. Andrew (for myſelf, and one other 
commander to go in) as a guard to the reſt, and as fit ſhips to board the greateſt 
of the galleons; leaving all the queen's ſhips, and the other principal command- 
ers, without the bay till we had tryed our fortune. Of this letter I received an- 
ſwer, tying me to —— none but theſe, and yet with ſome limitations. But 
I leſt the St. Matthew by her breaking her foremaſt; and loſt company with the 
= St. Andrew ere I came to the opening of the Groyne. And then the ſame night 
while I was fain to lie by the lee for the ſtopping of a dangerous leak, I loſt the 
company of one of the admirals of the ſquadrons (by. a miſchance that fell to 
bis ſhip) with thirty ſail, amongſt which were many of the companies of ſol- 
diers; fo as in effect I wanted all thoſe means which were allotted for my at- 


"tempt. And then I hovered up and down the coaſts in thoſe heights, ha 
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1 had directed ſuch as ſhould loſe company to ſeek me in; and ſent out pin- 
naces every way, till the admiral of the ſquadron that was miffing ſent me word, 
when I was in the heighth of 45. that the Adelantado was forth with His fleet, 
and gone ſtraight to the Tercera, to waft home the Indian fleet. Then I reſolved, 
after I had called a council, to go thither to ſeek him. And thotigh I failed of 
him, becauſe he never offered to come forth till long after; yet F miiſfed very 
narrowly and unfortunately of the takin of the Weſt Indian fleet. If 1 hid 
met with them before they had got into the Tercerd, there would none of them 
have eſcaped : and I had met with them, if a falſe intelligence had not made me 
ſtand one night a contrary way. But it was the will of God there ſhould be no 
blow ſtruck at ſea that year: elſe, when at the fate time I returned from the 
lands, and the Adelantado Bore for the coaſt of Erigland, we had not ſo nar- 
rowly miſſed one another as we did. 1 | 

14 — now ſhewed (worthy maſter Bacon) with what mind I undertook thoſe 
foreign employments aiid actions of the wars. A word fat my friendſhip with 
the chief men of action; and favour generally to the men of war; and then I 
come to their main objection; which is, my crofling of the treaty in hand. For 


many have had me a witneſs of their riſing from captains, lieutenants, and pri- 
rate men, to thoſe charges, which ſinee (by their viftue) they Have obtained. 
Now that I have tryed thern, I would chuſe them for friends; if I had them not: 
before 1 had tryed them, God and his providence choſe them for me. I love 
them for mine own ſake ; for I find {ſweetneſs in their converſation; ſtrong aſ- 
ſiſtance in their employments wich me, and happineſs in their friendſhip: I love 
them for their virtues ſake; and for their greatneſs bf thind (for little minds, 
though never ſo full of virtue, can be but a little virtubus) and for their great 
underſtanding: for to underſtand little things; or things not of uſe; is little bet- 
ter than to underſtind nothing at all. I love them for theit affections: for ſelf- 
loving meti love eaſe, pleaſure, and profit ; but they that love pains, danger, and 
ne that they love publick profit more than themſelves: 1 love them for 
my country's ſake : for they are England's beſt armour bf defence, ahd weapons 
4 offence. If we may have peace, they have purchaſed it: if we muſt have 
war, they muſt manage it. Yet while we are doubtful and in treaty, we muſt 
value ourſelves by what may be done; and the enemy will value ts by what 
hath been dorte V our chief men of action. | | 
That generally I am affected to the men of war, it ſhould not ſeem ſtrange to 
any reaſonable man. Every man doth love them of his own profeſſion. The 
grave judges favour the ſtudents of the law : the reverend biſhops the labourtrs 
the miniſtry: and 1 (ſince her majeſty hath yearly uſed my ſervice in her 
late actions) miuſt reckon mylelf in the number of her men of war: Before ac- 
tion, providence makes me cheriſh them for what they can do: in action ne- 
_ Cellity makes me value them fot the ſervice they do: and after action, expeti- 
ence and thankſulneſs makes me love them for the ſervice they have done. I 
know, that great ſcandal lies upon the profeſſion of arms, as if it were 4 ſchool 
of diſſoluteneſs: but that grows by command and charge given to diſſolute 
chiefs; and it is à fault in the profeſſors, and not in the protethon. For a camp 
th to be (and ſo is, if it be well governed) the beſt ſchool to make religion 
truly felt, and piety and honeſty daily practiſed: For myſelf, I am ſure they 
that love me leaſt, if they know any this of my government when I am abroad, 


Will rather tax me with being too ſevere; than charge me for being too remiſs, or 


Popular. But I long to leave theſe diſputations that are but ſkirmiſhes; and will 
come to join with mine adverſaries in the encounter, wherein they labour utterly 
o overthrow my credit both with my ſovereign, and with my country. They 
lay, England cannot ſtand without peace, peace canhot grow but by treaty, treaty 
, cannot be had but when the enemy offers it ; and that now, when the enemy 

offers to treat, the doubts I caſt, and arguments I frame, do ſhew I would not 

have her majeſty's commiſſioners ſent over. 1 anſwer, in a word; That if I 
Vor. I. " * FS | | ; 7 A | 4 4 2 d of , ſaw 
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ſaw them build upon any one true ptinciple, I ſhould not ſo much diffent fro: 
them as I do: but if they will promiſe themſelves, that they may have prate 

without ground, or think that peace ſhall be good for us without reaſon; or to 
: leap blindfold into a treaty with undue cirturiſtances ; I fay; then 1 do not ſu- 
ſpect too much, but they too little. For a ground that we may have peace, it 

is alleged that a commiſſion is come to the cardinal out of Spain; 3 that by 
virtue / of this commiſſion he offers to ſend his deputies to meet with her ma- 


jeſty's. What is the concluſion? Therefore the enemy deſires and intends 


peace. Allow this for a good ſyllogiſm, and you may put to ſchool all the logi- 
. cians in Chriſtendom. Yet I grant we may conclude thus; that therefore he 
makes ſhew as if he meant peace, But remember how heretofore'the Spaniſh 
\ king's lieutenant and other miniſters have pretended commiſſion when they had 
none; yta, have drawn us to treaty, ere they had received power to conclude. 
Remember alſo how that the king hath ſent à commiſſion out of Spain to be 
/: openly ſhewed; that treaty might be entertained; whien it is notorious to the world 
he hever meant to conclude any peace. Witneſs of all this the duke of Parma, 
his want of commiſſion, when by his letters he drew my lord of Darby, and 
my lord Cobham, and one other, commiſſioners to the treaty of Borbotough; 
and, afterwards, their coming of a commiſſion when their great navy did pre- 
ſently appear upon our coaſt for the conqueſt of England. But do they offer to 
treat, and mean no peace? What is then their meaning? If you will have me 
- Interpret; I will tell you. Thear firſt attempt againſt Toon was in eighty 
eight. From that time to this preſent it is full ten years; the juſt time of the 
ſiege of Troy. And now that they ſee open force cannot prevail, they in ſhew 
. retire and give over arms; but have prepared a Sinon's horſe, which cannot enter 
if we caſt not down our walls. But becauſe we are thought more credulous 
than the Trojans-were, the bare letter of a baſe beggarly fugitive; affurmg us 
that good faith is meant, as their uttermoſt ſtratagem they uſe to deceive us. ut 
N ſome believe, yet I ſay ſtill, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. It they ap- 


charge us at Borborough with failing to agree to peace? Or, will they havens 


believe that the duke of Medina came with that huge navy and army only to 


be a witneſs to the contract? Or, if they had rather their own words ſhould 
expound their meanings, than their actions, hear Emanuel Louis, e 
their meſſenger, that brought Lopez and Stephano Ferrera aſſurance for fifty 
thouſand crowns, to be paid as ſoon as their dewiliſh conſpiracy againſt the life 


af our precious ſovereign ſhould take effect. Hear him, I ſay, who, at his ar- 
raignment in Guild- hall, confeſſed at the bar, that in their cipher, or Jargon, 


where they wrote of peace, they intended the death and murder of ber majeſty. 
Or, if the peace muſt not be condemned to be infidious, under two witneflds ; 
hear alſo Antonio Raulſton, now priſoner in the Tower of London: cho coming 
hither out of Spain, with a pretence of making overture of a peace (and, for 
the better colour, bringing letters to her majeſty, to yourſelf, and to me, from 
Creſwell the Jeſuit, to that end) confeſſed upon his examination, taken by Mr. 
Secretary and myſelf, that his true errand, given by ſome of the king of Spain's 
chiefeſt miniſters, was to diſcover the ſtate of our preparations, to afſure the pa- 
Piſts of England that they might ſhortly expect their deliverance, to win ſome 
counſellors about her majeſty, or noblemen of this kingdom to favour their cauſe, 
and to offer me, from the king of Spain, what title, ſum of money, or petition, 
L. would defire; ſo as I would be won to take their ET een 

„Judge now (worthy Mr. Bacon) out of the Gawen of. your own judgment. 
how I ſhould underſtand their offer, or ſpeech of peace: and think out of the 


S worthineſs of your own heart, what peace my heart could take with them, that 


have a ted to conquer my country, practiſed to murder my ſovereign, and 
fought out me as a fit man to be tempted to betray both my queen and country. 
But, 2 had not put me back, and arreſted me by contrary winds and tem- 


N laſt ſummer, I ſhould have taught that N what effect his offers 
- had wroyght-in me: and the 55 the will of God 4nd my ſovereign do re- 
train me, with tlie greater intereſt I hope to pay him in the end. 
its | : | ri U 
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But our peaoe-makers may, alledge; ta times «rs changed, and with the tinies 
8 C 


quenched.. Satisfied they, cannot bez for he hath received overthrows in encoun- 
ters, ill ſucceſs in his attempts, and loſs and ſcoru in all the wars he hath had 
with her majeſty: Quenched they are not like to be; for if apprehenſion; of 
death would have quenehed them, he would not the laſt year, Wlien he came 
hewly out of that trance which was thought would have been his laſt oon, 
have aſked 81 firſt word that he ſpake) whether the Adelantado were gone 
England. Or if remorſe of conſcience would have N them, he woyl 
not, in his devotions, being at maſs, have vowed, to be revenged on l 
though he fold all thoſe candleſticks upon the altar before him. Of tlie fir 
of 'theſe ſpecehes, myſelf, and ſome of my fellow counſellors have ſeen very cre- 
dible advertiſement out of Spain: and the ſecond was delivered both to you and 
me, by the mouth of a principal, Jeſuit newly come from Spain. But we may 
well condude, that this humour is not like to change. For he will never think 
he hath a ſufficient part of the earth, till his mouth be full of earth; gnd ſome 
of his ghaſtly fathers, the Jeſuits, will as well perſuade him, that the 1nyakons 
of other princes kingdoms is a work of piety, as they do teach deſperate con- 
{picators;- that to murder princes is the way to heaven. And if he ſhould die 
to-morrow, his fon's blood will be hotter, and his humour of ambition like to 
be greater, as having been bred in dome reguatrice : and his mind ſhews ta be 
already Froln vetere et inſita Auſtriacae familine ſuperbia. So as, in his peaceable 
humouts there being no hope, let us ſee what there is in the preſent ſtate of 
their affairs. 2 | 


Princes or ſtates, when they enter into conſidetation of their own affairs, may 


als. That he 
neither adyan- 


hath 
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publick ſafety. The magiſtrates and governors cannot limit. it: for the chief 


himſelf into the * hands, could not overweigh the ſuſpicion of com- 


United provinces againſt Spaniſh garriſons ? - Troops of ſoldiers cannot limit it; 
for there will be no means to pay them. When any thing above the king 
\dinary rents or duties is demanded of the people, it will be anſwered, Is he our 
T1 . 


number ill be far greater than the States. Baniſh ſtrangers on both ſides, and 
"the enemy will dess them ſuddenly upon Ve occaſion, bang ſtrengthened 


except x ſovercign be acknowledged; ſo 18 it without all doubt, the) cannot be 


AN APOLOGY of THE 
and may imbar in Spain as many as he will; and is no. combining both with 
and ccnfſpiring with them againſt vs. S0 as, I conclude, which 
ſoever 1 turn myſelf, Iſee no Ielihood of his diſpoling himſelf to with 
And if no peace be to be had, then no treaty to be entred into. For, from 
raining treaty, we can draw nothing, nor ſuccour any body: whereay, 
us and our only confederates fo jealous one of the other, as that, 
take the ſtart, we ſtrive ho ſhould loſe themſelves firſt. But if 1 
peace: makers their aſſurance of peace, jet us ſee-what is their purchaſe, 
If they can make any peace with Spain good for Us, it muſt be by including 
dur confederates of the Low Countries, or excluding them. But, I ſuſpect, nei- 
ther of theſe can be good or (fe for us; therefore | judge they can'make no good 
| res in our peace, it 15 impoſſible; ex- 
hum that ſhall claim under him, 
„ which if they do, all things that 
to the Netherlanders and pre- 
ſent danger upon us all will neceſſarily en The reaſon 1s manifeſt. For when 
the authority of the General States, and the "ga form of government of the 
| a monarchy let up, and a prince 
edged, there hall nothing limit the prince's abſoluteneſs but his own 
. ſtrength of 4 contract cannot limit it; for neither will he keep faith 
ich thoſe he counteth hereticks, and calleth rebels; neither weill chey make any 
tray themſelves. For province will ſtrive with province, town 
and man with man, who ſhall be moſt obſequious, and ſhew them- 
ſclves moſt ſervile ; all care of defence neglected by minds bewitched with the 


in towns: fore for gathering of cuſtom, or handling of money: ſome 
for office of juſtice : ſome or benefices and ſpiritual livings : all for trade into 


* 


Spain and the Indies. In brief, every man for private gain; and no man for 


ally in choſe two famous battles of Gravelin and St. Quintin, and his putting 


the revolters, what hope of future merit (hall weigh down 


ny ? 


wy 
me againſt him like an enemy? 
and the enemy will oppreſs them upon any ſudden by force. For Ws 
neans* pon himſelf: the other (namely the States) upon 2. people that 
ill be glad to {pare their purſe when they ſee no preſent Wars; and the enemy's 


Netherlanders ; and the States defended by ſuc only as (ball 
to the enemy. * 1 of other princes cannot limit it ; for thc 
be oppreſſed on a udden, when their helps will come too late. And 

chat were glad to make peace, when the enemy Was weak, them“ 


N 


be- makers can propound, or che United Provinces receive. 1 will add 
chat as it is certain, that no peace 1s to be. had for the United Province 


included, except the Popiſh religion be eicher univerſally eſtabliſhed, or, at leaſt, 
iſed wns and provinces, WREnce + 3s now baniſhed. 
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Allow the firſt, and they baniſh God's true ſervice to bring in idolatry : they 
leave the truth to receive falſhood : they refuſe the, protection of the moſt, mer-. 
cifut Lord of Heaven, to win the favour-of the molt tyrannical prince-on-earth,, 
Allow but the ſecond (a plurality of religions): which is leſs, and it is againſt. 
the policy of all ſtates ; becauſe where there is no unity in the church, there can, 
be no unity or order in the ſtate: yea, it is the manifeſt ruin of that ſtate. For, 
as the mingling of poiſon with wholeſome liquor in one veſſel doth not correct, 
that which is lethal, but corrupts that which is wholeſome; ſo the poiſoned doc- 
trine of thoſe venifical Eſpaniolized Jeſuits, once brought in, will quickly leave 
no one profeſſor in all the United Provinces. So that, I conclude, it were. both 
folly and impiety for them to make any ſuch. peace, or for us to draw them to, 
it ; yea, More folly in us, than ever was committed by any ſtate. For what. wall. 
not the enemy be able to do upon us, when, beſides the forces he now hath, 
he ſhall have a whole country in his hands able to find him ſixty or eighty thou- 
fand ſoldiers, three hundred ſhips of war, beſides infinite number of tranſporting, 
veſſels, and commodious ports, that are but a day's failing from the very heart 
of England:? | E. egos 
Bat trie Low Countries ſhall be given to the Infanta, and ſhe married to the 
archduke Albert, and ſo that ſtate divided from the crown of Spain: and in a 
far ſafer hand for the diſuniting of them. I anſwer, the Infanta is, if the king 
of Spain have no children, to be heir to her brother, and her brother hkewis 
to her; and then are thoſe ſtates united. The only likelihood of their remaining 
ſevered is, if they both have children. And yet, ſince almoſt none of thathoule 
may marty farther than couſin-germains, I ſee not why we ſhould not. ſuſpect 
their conjunction by ſuch a match. But allow them ſevered : is not Albert ſon- 
in-law to the preſent king, and brother-in-law to the future? Is he not to be 
backed by the force of Spain, and maintained by the purſe of Spain? Will hz 
not ſerve a Spaniſh king's turn, as well to join in war againſt England, as the 
duke of Savoy (that married the other ſiſter) did in a war againſt France? Nay 
hath he not a ſuſpected ſtrength of his own, by being brother to the ꝓreſent em- 
peror, and not unlike to be emperor himſelf hereafter ? Nay, is not the Infanta 
. ſame perſon, whoſe title to the crown of England Parſon 
rove? Is not the Low Countries the riſe by which ſhe may leap into England? 
k not ſuch a peace, as this in hand, the only means to aſſure her of all the Low 
Countries? 1 555 the army, which is now under her new huſband, the force 


on which the enemy for the enterpriſe of England muſt ſet his reſt ?, Yes, yes, 


this coherence is manifeſt, and their deſign clearly diſcovered : and it is too plain 
what is like to be expected of our peace, if we include the Low Countries. Let 
us now examine how good it will be if we abandon them. I have ever thought 
that ſuch a. peace may be good for us, if they that perſuade unto it, can perſuade 
three things: | firſt, that they of the Low Countries may have both will and 
ſtrength to maintain the war, though we make peace: - ſecondly, that, ſo we 
lzave them, we may have good conditions for ourſelves : and thirdly as,our af- 
fairs now ſtand, how a neutrality can be poſſibly kept by us, while the United 
Provinces and the enemy ſhall be in war together. In the will of the Law Coun- 
tries to continue in war, and to refuſe all conditions that the enemy, ſhall, after, 
J underſtand the reſolution of the council and governors of the ſtate, andi the 
conformity of the people to ſuch a reſolution. In their ſtrength, I męan ag ell 
the ſtrength of the governors to force the people if they be adverſe, as theſkreagth 
$1 ſufficiency of their means to endure ſo ſharp and great a war as will fall upon 
them. | Hs ako. 
Of the chief governors reſolving there may be theſe doubts : that they, be 
tempted with the enemy's offers (Who, if he can, will purchaſe 1 
that he may reduce them univerſally) and that they ſhall be terrified, with the 


„ 


Jute on war; and prote againſt giving ear to treaty: but that may be either to 
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move us by example, or to make us leave preſſing of them to treaty, or to ſeem 
to hold out to the very laſt; that we rather may be thought to have undone 
them, than they to undo themſelves: But if they, upon mature deliberation 
ſhould chuſe the continuance of the wars, as the leſs of the two evils; yet that 
the people will be like affected, it is not probable. For, when a people, that 
hath been long tired with the mifery of war, ſhall hear the preaking name of 
peace; when they, which had two mighty princes joined with them in a trait 
offenſive and defenſive league, ſhall fee themſelves abandoned, firſt by France 
and then by England ; when on the one fide, for the maintenance of the war, 
they ſhall have great and new contributions demanded of them; and on the 
other fide, they ſhall be offered all plauſible conditions of peace; nay, when they 
Tee that England, by making peace, ſhall get the trade of Spain from them, and 
they alone, by ſtanding out, ſhall be barred of that navigation which hath made 
them ſo mighty in ſhipping, and ſo increaſed in riches: what then the multitude 
is like to chuſe, it is eaſy to Judge. And if the people be not conformable of 
themſelves, how by authority of the governors of the ſtates (which are called the 
General States) they may be enforced, I do not well ſee. Firſt, becauſe it is not 
an abſolute and neceſſary, but a limited and voluntary obedience which they 
yield: ſecondly, becauſe their ſtate hath not (as the ſtate of Rome had, or as 
the ate of Venice hath) one place, which as the head doth command and direct 
all the parts of the body; but is compounded of equal parts. Zealand is as ab- 
folute às Holland; and Friezland as either of them; yea, not only the leaſt 
province, but even the leaſt town holds itſelf to have a kind of ſovereignty, and 
will have as free a voice as the greateſt. Thirdly, becauſe of their former man- 
ner of proceedings; which hath not been to fend commandments! to bind, but 
deputies to perſuade : not to reſolve and conclude in their greateſt cauſes in any 
one council or aſſembly, but to ſound and feel the diſpoſition of every province, 
and ſo to Win then to like of that they have deviſed of. And, becauſe even 
amongſt themſelves for the time they are general ſtates, there is not like to be 
unanimity in opinion. And then, though they that diſſent, being few, will 
not bear the envy to ſtand in council againſt the greater part; yet it. is eaſy for 
them, when they come home, to work in their peculiar provinces and towns 
ſuch” a diſtaſte of that which ſhall be generally propounded to all, as that 
the reſolution will ſtick, and the whole bufneſ be overthrown ; it being unſafe 
for them to deny liberty of voice to any, ſince liberty is the true cauſe of their 
taking arms, and ſtanding out againſt the common enemy. But admit, both by 
the governors and people it were reſolved that the Low Countries alone ſhould con- 
tinue in war, how are their means, or is their ſtrength likely to maintain war ? 
Of all foreign help they are utterly deſtitute : France makes no diviſion : England 
can yield no ſuccours: and in all chriſtendom there is no other prince or ſtate 
likely or able to back them. Their own means and ability grows either by the 
fruits of the earth, or by traffick or merchandize. For the fruits of the earth, 
that means is like to be ſmall: for the enemy being maſter of the field, and able 
to divide his forces into divers places, will every day either win from them part 
of that they now hold, or, at leaſt, fo infeſt thoſe parts that are in the ſtates obedi- 
ence, as, except it be in Holland and Zealand (which the enemy cannot get) 
huſbandry will be ill followed and yield little profit. And as for their means by 
traffick, it is unlikely that merchants, that may remove their dwellings to peace- 
able places near hand (where they may have ſafe and free trade) will remain in the 
Low Countries; which only, of all theſe parts of chriſtendom, is in war. And 
if they do keep their dwellings, yet will the Spaniard, without all doubt, baniſh 
them from trade into Spain (when both the French, Engliſh, and the Eaſterlings 
ſhall ſupply him) and will ſeek to baniſh and impeach them of all other trades as 
much as he can; pretending that they now are the only perturbers of the peace of 
chriſtendom. So as J conclude, when I think with myſelf, what the governors 
of the ſtate of the United Provinces are like to reſolve, what the people in general 
will be like to defire; how hardly the multitude can be forced againſt ther 
Iiking, of the means of the Low Countries make them ſubſiſt of themſelves 2 
| | N — api ce 
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ſee nothing but danger ; and that the enemy will ſhortly and ſuddenly be maſtet 
of all that country : which how much that importeth us to prevent, it hath be- 
fore been made plain. | | 
| will now conſider what conditions we are like to have for ourſelves, ſo that 
we will forſake our confederates. Reſtitution of places we cannot demand, as 
France did ; for the enemy holds none of ours. Reparation of damage we as 
little ſeek for; for from him we have ſuſtained no loſs. And trade into the Indies 
our zealous peace- makers will not ſtand for, leſt the enemy offended will grant no 
peace at all. Trathck into Spain or Portugal we ſhall have, and that is me only 
condition that carries any ſhew of advantage to us. But if we do well conſider 
how greedy our merchants will be of ſuch a trade at the firſt, and how eaſy it will 
be for a faith-breaking king and enemy to confiſcate all our countrymens goods, 
and to imbar and uſe Engliſh ſhipping againſt England, we would not brag too 
much of that advantage. But on the other fide, he will require alterations in 
our government, or in the execution of our laws for matter of religion; deliver- 
ing up the towns her majeſty holds in the Low Countries; and reparations of all 
damages ſuſtained by the wars. The firſt is a condition only fit for a conqueror 
to impoſe, and unfit for a brave ſtate (that in all the wars hitherto hath had the 
better) once to hear mentioned. The ſecond ſhould never be aſked of a queen 
ſo juſt, as ſhe will not yield up the keys of a country delivered her by her belt 
confederates, into the hands of her greateſt enemy; nor of a prince ſo wiſe, as 
ſhe will not add ſtrength to him whoſe ſtrength already ſhe holds ſo much, ſu- 
ſpected z nor yet enable him to invade, whoſe ambition and malice thirſteth after 
both invation and conqueſt. The third condition is impoſſible to be granted. For 
the loſs which the king of Spain hath received in theſe wars, amounteth to a 
greater ſum than the treaſure of all the kings in chriſtendom. If it be aſked, 
how I know'that theſe conditions will be demanded ? I anſwer, that I learn 
Albertus's mind of Albertus himſelf, and the Spaniſh conditions out of the in- 
ſtructions given to the Spaniſh commiſſioners. If it be ſaid, that though it ap- 
pear by the intercepted letters and inſtructions, that ſuch conditions ſhould be 
aſked; yet'it was never meant that they ſhould be inſiſted upon: I anſwer, that 
in the inſtructions to the Spaniſh commiſſioners it is expreſly ſet down, in the firſt 
and third condition, That the legate ſhall be preſſed to urge the French king to 
ſtand with them in obtaining them: and for the ſecond, if the Engliſh com- 
miffioners did cut off all hope of delivering the towns, that then the treaty ſhall 
inſtantly break off: which is as much as if they ſhould ſay, Except the Engliſh 
will give us the keys of the Low Countries (whereby we may reduce them) and 
let vs have the port of Vluſhing (in which our galleys may winter, and from 
which we may ſet out our fleet for the conqueſt of England, whenſoever we will 
break) we will have no peace with England for a time. But if it be granted, 
that the Low Countries will maintain the wars alone, and that Spain wall grant 
us good conditions, ſo we will abandon the ſtates ; how will it then appear, that 
it is poſſible for us betwixt theſe two to hold a neutrality ? If we do not the 
United Provinces ſome favour underhand, or, at leaſt, by letting them be ſerved 
by ſuch of our nation as will voluntarily offer themſelves to them, their ſtate 
cannot be maintained, nor they kept our friends, whom we ſufter to periſh, 
On the other fide, if we do them in this kind, or in any other, any favour 
which ſhall keep them from periſhing, we give Spain and the archduke a juſt 
occaſion of quarrel, and ſo make them (of our new friends) become our enemies, 
_ Beſides, her majeſty hath beſtowed-inthe action of the Low Countries at the 
leaſt four millions of crowns: and ſhe hath. in pawn for the debt which the 
ſtates owe her, the towns of Vluſhing and the Brill. To reimburſe that which 
is due, and maintain the wars, the ſtates are utterly unable. To deliver the 
towns without reimburſement, were utterly to loſe all the treaſure lent, and the 
authority and bridle which her majeſty hath upon that people; which is one of 
the greateſt ſecurities of her eſtate. To keep them, eſpecially Vluſhing, and to 
reman in neutrality (to my underſtanding) ſeems altogether impoſſible. For 
When the enemy ſhall ſee, that neither by treaty, nor by the offer of his large 
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conditions, the ſtates will be won, he will affail them by force; yea he will 
take that way which ſhall be ſhorteſt and eaſieſt for the reduction of the whole. 
which will be to bring his galleys into their rivers, and to tranſport his men into 
the iſlands. For ſo, by piercing into Zealand, he ſhall make his way into Holland 
and if he have once good footing in theſe two provinces, he is ſtraight maſter of 
all that whole ſtate. If Vluſhing (which is the only bulwark againſt iſlanders) and 
the caſtle of Kempkins (which commandeth the river of Slade) ſhall not impeach 
nor offend the enemy, he will carry all the reſt of the iſlands of Watreven, and 
ſo conſequently all Zealand. If after he is become her majeſty's friend, he be 
uſed as an enemy by the places ſhe holds, the peace is broken. 

But though it were proved never ſo fully, that the peace, which we may have 
(if we may have any at all) is full of dangers and inconveniencies, yet ſome are 
ſo zealous of it, as they will ſay, it is the miſery of our ſtate that we can neither 
have a good peace, nor a good war; and of two evils it is better to have a 
patched peace, than an unſupportable war. But injurious are theſe men to the 
men of war (that fight for them and defend them) in thinking their arms (which 
have ever done honour to our nation, and ſtruck. terror into the hearts of our 
enemies) leſs able to defend our country than their treaties ; which have never been 
free from ſcorn and difadvantage. Injurious they are to the country that hath 
bred them: which being one of the braveſt, ſtrongeſt, and happieſt ſtates in 
chriſtendom, is judged by theſe men to be as weak as their own weak hearts 
injurious they are to her majeſty ; who, being ſo great, ſo glorious, and fo victo- 
rious a queen, ſhall be judged unable to maintain war, when ſhe cannot have 
peace, but at the pleaſure of her enemy. Yea, injurious and moſt unthankful 
are they to God himſelf (who hath hitherto fought for them) in that (for an 
unſafe peace with an idolatrous and irreligious nation) they would leave an 
honourable- and juſt war. When they have done all they can, if the enemy will 
not conclude peace, we muſt have war: and ſhall not reaſonable men be per- 
ſuaded, as well by neceflity of reaſon, as by neceſſity of fortune? But wherein 
do they. find ſuch inſufficiency to maintain the war? Our navy, as alſo that of 
our confederates, were never ſtronger ; nor the enemy in ſhipping half ſo weak. 
Our men, generally, were never ſo martial, nor ever had ſo many able leaders: 
our confederates of the Low Countries (who, being firmly knit unto us, are of 
more uſe than all the friends in chriſtendom that we ever had, or can have) they, 
I fay, were never more reſolute. France hath felt it, and we are eaſed of many 
charges, and ſhall make war in fewer places. Ireland is chargeable : that charge 
may well be born, when it is almoſt the ſole burden that lies upon us. Vet, if 
there be any weakneſs in our means to make war, it is in our treaſure. But if it 
be conſidered, how for this preſent year Spain hath no ability to affail us ; how 
the next year the yearly ſubſidies will begin to be paid; how in France we have 
an end of all charges, and are now to receive reimburſement of all that is due; 
how in the Low Countries her majeſty's expences may likewiſe ceaſe, and ſhe 
receive ſome help towards her other charges; yea, and though her majeſty's 
treaſure be drawn deep into, and the poor 1 by theſe late hard years 
paſt, hath now ſcant left any means to live: yet if our ſumptuous buildings, 
our ſurfeiting diet, our prodigality in garments, our infinite plate, and coſtly 
furniture of our houſes, be well conſidered, England cannot be thought poor. 
Can we exceed all nations in chriſtendom in waſteful vanities, and can we not 
arm ourſelves againſt one nation (which we haye ever beaten) for our neceſſat) 
defence? Was Rome ſo brave a ſtate, as that the very ladies, to ſupply the com- 
mon treaſure, and to maintain the wars, ſpoiled themſelves of their jewels and 


"rich ornaments, and is England fo baſe a ſtate, as that the people therein will 


not beſtow ſome part of their ſuperfluous expences to keep themſelves from con- 
queſt and ſlavery? Did the godly kings and religious people, which we read of 
in the Old Teſtament, to maintain the wars againſt the enemies of God, fell the 
orpaments of the temple and things conſecrated to holy uſes, and ſhall we, 
that have as holy a war, ſpare thoſe things which we have dedicated to our idle 


and ſenſual pleaſures? Could our own nation, in thoſe gallant former. ages, when 
| ' _ 
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dur country was far poorer than now it is, levy armies, maintain wars, atchieve 
reat conqueſts in France, and make our powerful arms known as far as the Holy 
ad, and is this ſuch a degenerate age, as we ſhall not be able ts defend 
England ? No; there 1s yet left ſome ſeed of that ancient virtue. Remember 
with what ſpirit and alacrity the gentlemen of England have put themſelves 
voluntarily into our late actions. There will ever be found ſome Valeri, which 
( the ſtate may ſtand and flouriſh) care not though they leave not here with 
to bury themſelves; though others bury their money, not caring in what cafe 
they leave the ſtate. | 
We, thanks be to God, have a queen who hath never been waſteful in her 
private expence; yet will ſhe ſell her plate and jewels in the Tower ere her 
people ſhall be undefended. We are a people that will turn our filk coats into 
iron jackets, and our filver plate into coats of plate, rather than our ſovereign 
ſhall be unſerved. But why ſhould either prince or people be put to that ex- 
tremity? If her majeſty will but be pleaſed to beſtow ſixty thouſand pounds a 
year, which the Low Countries do coſt her, and the twenty thouſand pounds a 
year, which the ſtates do offer her, and twenty thouſand pounds a year more, 
Which, I doubt not, may be drawn (by way of reimburſement) from the 
French king; this hundred thouſand pounds a year, with half as much more 
| beſtowed by the ſtates (who to engage her majeſty in maintenance of the war 
will never ſhrink for their portion) this ſum, I ſay, of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds a year, put into the hands of an honeſt and ſufficient treaſurer 
tor the wars, and to be iſſued by a council of war well choſen, will fulty 
and ſufficiently maintain the war with Spain. Yea; if this be doubted, it 
ſhall be made plain, that with one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a 
paar, ſuch a force ſhall be maintained, as, her majeſty having a convenient 
number of her own ſhips, and repairing and furniſhing them, as yearly ſhe 
doch, the enemy ſhall bring no fleet into theſe ſeas, for England, Ireland, 
or the Low Countries, but it ſhall be beaten; nor ſeek to gather one into 
Spain, but the parts of it (hall be defeated before the whole be aſſembled. Yea, 
thoſe ſeryices ſhall be done upon the enemy, that the pooreſt prince or tate in 
chriſtendom ſhall have little cauſe to fear his malice. But of this queſtion, 
Whether we ſhould judge the peace good for us which our peace-makers would 
procure, 1 have entreated of ſufficiently. I now come to 2 laſt queſtion and 
main matter of all; Whether they do enter into the treaty of it with due cir- 
cumſtances? And herein my purpoſe is not to ſtand upon complimental cir- 
cumſtances, or points of honour, which in their proper time and place arc 
worthy of due conſideration : but the material circumſtances which any prince or 
ſtate ſhould weigh before they enter into any treaty, I judge to be theſe: the 
time of treating (whether it yield moſt advantage for peace or war;) the perſons 
of the treaters (whether the enemy with whom we treat may make advantage or 
no, by pretence, if nothing be concluded;) the aſſurance of the treaty, or 
ftrengthof the knot that is tied; and how the ſtate and condition were like to be, 
-whendoever it breaks off and diſſolves. The only reaſon whereby they that would 
have peace, do uſe to prove, that this ſeaſon is fitteſt, and yields moſt advantage 
fer peace is, that now the king of Spain is ſo weak and poor, as he will now be 
brought to that, which he neither would heretofore, nor will hereafter ever agree 
unto: therefore (ſay they) now is the only time for peace. But ſure, except 
they were better logicians, and could frame better arguments, I ſhould ſcarce 
with them to be truſted with arguing for a peace. Their concluſion is directly con- 
tradictory to their own propoſition. For now, of all other times, is he mo 
unable to encounter us in war? then is this (of all other times) our fitteſt ſeaſon to 
make war. Is this the ſeaſon he chuſeth to recover himſelf by peace? then, of all 
other times, peace ſhould now be leaſt granted him. Now, now is the fitteſt time 
to make war upon the Spaniard. His lofles are not yet recovered, his coffers 
not filled, his fleet not made, his ſea proviſions not ſupplied, his Indies not quiet, 


majeſty's late victories have made way for her greater and far higher attempts. 
Terror accompanies the powerfulneſs of her armies; fear poſſeſſeth the hearts of 
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and his ſon-in-law, as yet (in his new ſovereignty) not fully ſettled. But her 
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the world hath ſeen what hath happened of her late actions paſt ; and the com- 
mon concluſion is, ViForiae cauſa iis placuit. On the other fide, now (of all 
times) is the unfitteſt ſeaſon to make peace; when the ſtate of our beſt confederates 
is ſo undermined by practice, threatened with force, and ſolicited to their own 
undoing by foreign princes, as that, except we both encourage them and cleave 
faſt to them, their ruin is at hand. Now it is no time to make peaee with the 
chief enemy of our religion; when a conſpiracy is in hand againſt all the pro- 
feſſors of it. The news is too rife, and too credible, that this undertaking 

pope (after victories ſo glorious in Tenera, and his powerful reconciling of two 
ſo great kings in the heat of ſo great a war) will not now leave until he make a 
general league againſt all ſuch as do not, or will not acknowledge the omnipo- 
tency of his bulls. Now if we ſhew ourſelves fo weak, as that we follow not 
the advantage we have, we ſhall hereafter be thought ſo weak as we may have 
any conditions impoſed upon us. Now if we refuſe the conditions, which our 
friends will offer to purchaſe our conſtancy, we muſt hereafter reſolve to take 
ſuch conditions as the enemy will give, though it be to our loſs. Now, if we 
will flatter ourſelves, that our agreeing to peace when the enemy deſires it, can 
make a ſound and durable league betwixt us, we ſhall undoubtedly find, when 
it is too late, that Inter viftos victoreſaue nunguam ſolida fides ccaleſcit. Add unto 
the circumſtance of time the circumſtance of perſons, and it will appear, that 
the pretence and beginning to treat of peace, without concluding, is like to be 
very gainful to the enemy, and prejudicial to us. For if he which now is not 
able to guard his Indian fleet, may (while we are talking) have but one or two 
returns in ſafety : if he which now feels the ſtrength of England and the Low 
Countries as they are united, can for the preſent ſo ſever them in council and 
affection, that he may hereafter more eaſily divide them in parts: if he that never 
wants malice (but now wants note = can bring us aſleep with the ſweet name of 
ce, till he may rouze us from ſleep by a thundering war; his gain and our 
Joſs (by this bare pretence) will quickly appear. Then for aſſurance, we give 
the enemy as good as he can deſire. For in forbearing him when he is weakeſt, 
and letting go our advantages when they are greateſt, we plainly ſhew, that 
nothing can draw us to war if we may have peace. But, on the other fide, if 
a nation that never treated with us but to deceive us (and thinks our religion but 
hereſy, our church ſchiſmatical, and our queen excommunicated ; fo as by their 
own-principles 2 are neither to keep faith with us, nor to let us receive any 
good by them) ſhall make a contract with us, what aſſurance, I ſay, can we have 
of ſuch an enemy, and in ſuch a bargain ? Forſooth, firſt to deceive us and ſerve 
their own turn by making a peace: and then breaking it, they hold it no 
fault : next, if they did, the pope's diſpenfation will take it away : and laſtly, 
though the Spaniard bear a face and make a great ſhew of faith, and will not 
ſeem voluntarily to break it; yet, when his turn is ſerved, the pope may fo 
charge him to break with us, as conſcience and obedience ſhall cover his malice 
and perfidiouſneſs. Laſt of all, let us conſider what our eſtate and condition is 
like to be, whenſoever this running knot, or unſure contract doth break or diſſolve. 
Are we breakers? then ſay boldly, that we diſcover how groſſly we have been 
cozened, and how far the enemy's proud and miſchievous deſigns are advanced. 
Doth the enemy break ? then think that his mines into our ſtate are all made; 
and that when he makes them play, he will quickly after give the aſſault. His 
fleet that now is weak, ſhall be ſupplied both with theſe galleons he builds, and 
with all the good ſhips of chriſtendom that will be either bought or hired : his 
cofters, that now are empty, will be ſo full of treaſure, as he will be able not 
only to trouble kingdoms by war, but to purchaſe them with money : his mint- 
ſters and beſt inſtruments for practice, that dare not now venture themſelves to 
come over, ſhall then have free acceſs; and our hollow-hearted male-contents 
(if we have any) that now want traffick, will be then ready and confident to 
entertain any practice: the Low Countries, that are now his ſtrong enemies, 
either univerſally by treaty, or in part by conqueſt, ſhall be reduced to be his 
| | obedient 
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obedient ſubjects: our victories will be forgotten: theſe men of war we now have 
either driven to ſeek new countries and new fortunes, or conſumed in a begearly 
and miſerable Iriſh war: our nation grown generally unwarlike; in love wh the 
name, and bewitched with the delights of peace: and the Spaniard's courage re- 
covered, together with his ſtrength ; which is the natural root of all true 
nfdence. , A ec 
"Theſe, theſe (worthy Mr. Bacon) are my apprehenſions and doubts; that 
make me afraid to treat, Let theſe be anſwered, cleared, and reſolved; or let 
any man ſhew me how he ſhall have an honourable, ſafe, and durable peace, 
and I will embrace both it and him with both mine arms : but till then Y fly. 
Juſtun iis bellum, quibus neceſſarium ; et pia arma, quibus nulla nifi in armis 
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. how Bernardino Mendoza ſpent his time while he was in England. 
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OF THE 
. The points of form ; to be obſerved. | 


HE fifth of June in Trinity term, upon Thurſday, being no Star- 

chamber day, at the ordinary hour when the courts fit at eſtminſter, 
were aſſembled together at the lord Keeper's houſe in the great chamber, her 
majeſty's privy- council, inlarged and aſſiſted for that time and cauſe by the ſpecial 
call and aſſociating of certain ſelected perſons, vig. four earls, two * and 
four judges of the law, making in the whole a council or court of eighteen 
perſons, who were attended by four of her majeſty's learned counſel for charg. 
ing the earl; and two clerks of the council, the one to read, the other as a 
regiſter; and an auditory of perſons, to the number, as I could gueſs, of two 
hundred, almoſt all men of quality, but of every kind or 8 3 nobility, 
court, law, country, city. The upper end of the table left void for the ear!'s 
appearance, who, after the commiſſioners had fat a while, and the auditory was 
quiet from the firſt throng to get in, and the doors ſhut, preſented himſelf and 
kneeled down at the board's end, and ſo continued till he was licenſed to ſtand up. 


The names of the commiſſioners. 


Lord Archbiſhop, 
Lord Keeper, tc. 


A decla- IT was opened, that her majeſty being imperial, and immediate under God, 
ration of was not holden to render account of her actions to any; howbeit, becauſe ſhe 
5eſty vor had choſen ever to govern, as well with ſatisfaction as with ſovereignty, and the 
ceeding. rather, to command down the winds of malicious and ſeditious rumours where- 
with mens conceits may have been toſſed to and fro, ſhe was pleaſed to call the 
world to an underſtanding of her princely courſe held towards the earl of Eflex, 

as well in herebefore protracting as in now proceeding. 
The earl repairing from his government into this realm in Auguſt, laſt, con- 
trary to her majeſty's expreſs and moſt judicial commandment, though the 
contempt were in that point viſible, and her majeſty's mind prepared to a jult 
and high diſpleaſure, in regard of that realm of Ireland ſet at hazard by his 
former diſobedience to her royal directions, yet kept that ſtay, as ſhe commanded 
my lord only to his chamber in court, until his allegations might by her privy- 
. Council be queſtioned and heard ; which account taken, and my lord's anſwers 
. appearing to be of no defence (that ſhadow of defence which was offered conſiſted 
of two parts, the one his own conceit of ſome likelihood of good effects to en- 
ſue of the courſe held, the other a vehement and over-ruling perſuaſion of the 
council there, though he were indeed as abſolutely freed from opinion of the 


* At York-Houſe, in Jone 1660; prepared for qucen Elizabeth by her command, ard read to ber by Mr. 
Bacon, but never publiſhed; 2: | | 
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council of Ireland, as he was abſolutely tied to her majeſty's truſt and inſtruc. 
tions.) Nevertheleſs her majeſty not unwilling to admit any extenuation of his 
offence ; and conſidering the one point required advertiſement out of Ireland, and 
he other further expectation of the event and ſequel of the affairs there (and 
{ both points aſked time and protraction;) her majeſty proceeded ſtill with re- 
ſervation, not to any reſtraint of my lord according to the nature and degree of 
his __ but to a commitment of him, | ſub libera cuſtodia, in the lord 
r's houſe; 128 | | [ 
a when both parts of this defence plainly failed my lord, yea and proved 
utterly adverſe to him (for the council of Ireland in plain terms diſavowed all 
thoſe his proceedings, and the event made a miſerable interpretation of them) 
then her majeſty began to behold the offence in nature and likeneſs, as it was 
diveſted from any palliation or cover, and in the true proportion and magnitude 
thereof, importing the peril of a kingdom : which conſideration wrought in her 
majeſty a ſtrange effect (if any thing which is heroical in virtue can be ſtrange 
in ber nature) for when offence was grown unmeaſurably offenſive, then did 
grace ſuperabound ; and in the heat of all the ill news out of Ireland, and other 
advertiſements thence to my lord's diſadvantage, her majeſty entred into a reſolu- 
tion, out of herſelf and her inſcrutable goodneſs, not to overthrow my lord's 
fortune irreparably, by publick and proportionable juſtice : notwithſtanding, in- 
aſmuch as about that time there did fly about in London ſtreets and theatres divers 
ſeditious libels; and Powles and ordinaries were full of bold and factious diſ- 
courſes, whereby not only many of her majeſty's faithful and zealous counſellors 
and ſervants were taxed, but withal the hard eſtate of Ireland was imputed to 
any thing rather than unto the true cauſe (the earl's defaults) though this might 
have made any prince on earth to lay aſide ſtraightways the former reſolution 
taken, yet her N in her moderation perſiſted in her courſe of clemency, and 
bethought herſelf of a mean to right her own honour, and yet ſpare the earl's 
ruin; and therefore taking a juſt and moſt neceſſary occafion upon theſe libels, 
of an admonition to be given ſeaſonably, and as is oft accuſtomed ; the laſt Star- 
chamber day of Michaelmas term, was pleaſed, that declaration ſhould be made, 
by way of teſtimony, of all her honourable privy-council, of her majeſty's infinite 
care, royal proviſions, and prudent directions for the proſecutions in Ireland, 
wherein the earl's errors (by which means fo great care and charge was fruſtrated) 
were incidently touched. "5 ES INE 
But as in bodies very corrupt, the medicine rather ſtirreth and exaſperateth the 
humour than purgeth it, ſo ſome turbulent ſpirits laid hold of this proceeding in 
ſo ſingular partiality towards my lord, as if it had been to his diſadvantage, and 
gave out that this was to condemn a man unheard, and to wound him on his 
back, and to leave juſtice her ſword, and take away her balance, which con- 
ſiſted of an accuſation and a defence; and ſuch other ſeditious phraſes ; where- 
upon her majeſty ſeeing herſelf intereſted in honour, which ſhe hath ever ſought 
to pteſerve as her eye, clear and without mote, was inforced to reſolve of a 
judicial hearing of the cauſe, which was accordingly appointed in the end of Hi- 
lary term. At the which time, warning being given to my lord to prepare him- 
ſelf, he falling, as it ſeemed, in a deep conſideration of his eſtate, made unto her 
majeſty by letter an humble and effectual ſubmiſſion, beſeeching her that that 
bitter cup of juſtice might paſs from him (for thoſe were his words;) which 
_ wrought ſuch an impreſſion in her majeſty's mind, that it not only revived in her 
her former reſolution to forbear any publick hearing, but it fetched this virtue 
out of mercy by the only touch, as Lo days after my lord was removed to fur- 
ther liberty in his own houſe, her majeſty hoping that theſe bruits and malicious 
imputations would of themſelves wax old and vaniſh : but finding it otherwiſe in 
proof, upon taſte taken by ſome intermiſſion of time, and eſpecially beholding 
the humour of the time in a letter preſumed to be written to her majeſty her- 
ſelf by a lady, to whom, though neareſt in blood to my lord, it appertained 
little to intermeddle in matters of this nature, otherwiſe than in courſe of hu- 
mility to have ſolicited her grace and mercy ; in which letter, in a certain vio- 
Jent and mineral ſpirit of bitterneſs, remonſtrance and repreſentation is made to 
Fort | 7 D | | her 


her majeſty, as if my lord ſuffered under paſſion and faction, 
juſtice mixed with merey; Which letter, though written to her facred majeſty, 
and therefore ung to pals in yulgar hands, yet was firſt divulged by copies eye, 
where (that being, as it ſeemeth, the neweſt and fineſt form of libelling) and 
fince committed to the preſs : her majeſty in her wiſdom ſecing manifeſtly theſe 
rumours thus nouriſhed had got too great a head to be repreſſed without ſon. 
hearing of the cauſe, and calling my lord to anſwer ; and yet on the other fide 
being ſtill informed touching my lord himſelf of his continuance of penitence 
and ſubmiſſion, did in concluſion reſolve to uſe juſtice, but with the edpe and 
point taken off and rebated ; for whereas nothing leaveth that teint upon honour 
(which in 2 perſon of my lord's condition is hardlieſt repaired) in queſtion of juſtice 
as to be called to the ordinary and open place of offenders and criminals; her ma. 
jeſty had ordered that the hearing ſhould be intra 3 parietes, and not luce 
faren/i. And whereas again in the Star- chamber there be certain formalities 
(not fit in regard of example to be diſpenſed with) which would ſtrike deeper 
both into my lord's fortune and reputation; as the fine which is incident to a Pin 4 
' tence there giyen, and the „ . of the Tower, which in caſe of con. 
tempts that touch the point of eſtate doth likewiſe follow ; her majeſty turning 
this courſe, had directed that the matters ſhould receive, before a great, honour- 
able, and ſelected council, a full and deliberate (and yet in reſpect) a private, 
mild, and graciqus hearing. | 
All this was not ſpoken in one undivided ſpeech, but partly by the firſt that 
ſpake of the learned counſel, and partly by 4 of the commiſſioners: for in 
1 the reſt I keep order of matter, and not of circumſtance. 


r The matters laid to my Lord's cha. og tis | 
The The matters wherewith my lord was charged were of two ſeveral natures; 
charge. of an higher, and of an inferior degree of offence. „ e 

The former mea 


and not under 


ported great and high contempts and points of miſgovern- 
ance in his office of her majeſty's lieutenant and governor of her realm of Ire 

land; and in the truſt and authority thereby to him committed. 

The latter contained divers notorious errors and neglects of duty, as well in 
his government as otherwiſe, HT 


The. great contempts and points of miſgovernment and malverſation in his of: 
fice, were articulate into three heads. | 


The three I. The farſt was the journey into Munſter, whereby the profecution in due 
33 tume upon Tyrone in Ulſter was overthrown : wherein he proceeded con- 
e trary to his directions, and the whole deſign of his employment; whereof 
enſued the conſumption of her majeſty's army, treaſure and proviſions, 
and the evident peril of that kingdom. 
II., The ſecond was the diſhonourable and dangerous treaty held, and cefla- 
tion concluded. with the fame arch-rebel Tyrone. | Tt eV 
III. The third was his contemptuous leaving his government, contrary to her 
majeity's abſolute mandate under her hand and ſignet, and in a time of ſo 
imminent and inſtant danger. 


That her For the firſt, it had two parts; that her majeſty's reſolution and direction was 
mY 's preciſe and abſolute for the northern proſecution, and that the fame direction 
wh was by my lord, in regard of the journey to Munſter, wilfully. and contemptu- - 
ciſe and ouſly broken, | | | 


Pg ca It was therefore delivered, that her majeſty, touched with a true and princely 
nortzern ſenſe. of the torn, and broken eſtate of that kingdom of Ireland, entered into a 
p-oſecu- molt chriſtian and, magnanimous reſolution to leave no faculty of her regal power 
TE 178 — unimployed for the reduction of that people, and for the ſuppreſſing 
and utter quenching of that flame of rebellion, wherewith that country was, 
and is waſted: whereupon her majeſty was pleaſed to take knowledge of the 
general. conceit, how the former making and managing of the actions there had 
been taxed, upon two exceptions ; the one, that the proportions. of forces which 


hal 
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had been there maintained and continued by ſupplies, were not ſufficient to bring 
the proſecutions to a period: the other, that the proſecutions had been alſo in- 
termixed and interrupted with too many temporizing treaties, whereby the rebel 
did not only gather ſtrength, but alſo find his ſtrength more and more, ſo as 
ever ſuch ſmothers broke forth again into greater flames. Which kind of dif- 
courſes and objections, as they were entertained in a popular kind of obſerva- 
tion, ſo were they ever chiefly patronized and apprehended by the earl, both upon 
former times and occaſions, and now laſt when this matter was in deliberation. 
So as her majeſty, to acquit her honour and regal function, and to give this ſa- 
tisfaction to herſelf and others, that ſhe had left no way untried, reſolved to un- 
dertake the action with a royal army and puiſſant forces, under the leading of 
ſome principal nobleman ; in ſuch ſort, that, as far as human diſcourſe might diſ- 
cern, it might be hoped, that by the expedition of a ſummer things might be 
brought to that ſtate, as both realms may feel ſome eaſe and reſpiration; this 
from charge and levies, and that from troubles and perils. . Upon this ground 
her majeſty made choice of my lord of Eſſex for that ſervice, a principal peer 
and officer of her realm, a perſon honoured with the truſt of a privy counſellor, 
graced with the note of her majeſty's ſpecial favour, infallibly betokening and 
redoubling his worth and value, enabled with - the experience and reputation of 
former ſervices, and honourable charges in the wars; a man every way 'emi- 
nent, ſelect and qualified for a general of a great enterpriſe, intended for the 
recovery. and reduction of that kingdom, and not only or meerly as a lieutenant 
or governor of | Ireland. . | 
My lord, after that he had taken the charge upon him, fell ſtraightways to 
make propoſitions anſwerable to her majeſty's ends, and anſwerable to his bwn 
former diſcourſes and opinions; and chiefly did ſet down one full and diſtin re- 
ſolution, that the deſign and action, which of all others was moſt final and ſum- 
mary towards an end of thoſe troubles, and which was worthy her majeſty's 
enterpriſe with great and puiſſant forces, was a proſecution to be made upon the 
 arch-traitor Tyrone in his own ſtrengths within the province of Ulſter, whereby 
both the inferior rebels which rely upon him, and the foreigner upon whom 
he relieth, might be diſcouraged, and fo to cut aſunder both dependances : and 
for the proceeding with greater ſtrength and policy in that action, that the main 
invaſion and impreſſion of her majeſty's army ſhould be accompanied and cor- 
reſponded unto by the plantation of ſtrong garriſons in the north, as well upon 
the river of Loghfoile as a poſtern of that province, as upon the hither frontiers, 


both for the diſtracting and bridling of the rebels forces during the action, and 


again, for the keeping poſſeſſion of the victory, if God ſhould ſend it. 

This propoſition and project moving from my lord, was debated in many con- 
ſultations. The principal men of judgment and ſervice in the wars, as a council 
of war to aſſiſt a council of ſtate, were called at times unto it; and this opinion 
of my lord was by himſelf fortified and maintained againſt all contradiction and 
oppolite argument; and in the end, ex unanimi conſenſu, it was concluded and re- 
ſolved that the axe ſhould be put to the root of the tree: which reſolution was 
ratified and confirmed by the binding and royal judgment of her ſacred majeſty, 
who vouchſafed her kingly preſence at moſt of thoſe conſultations. 


According to a propoſition and enterpriſe of this nature, were the proportions 


of forces and proviſions thereunto allotted. The firſt proportion ſet down by my 
lord was the number of 12000 foot and 1200 horſe ; which being agreed unto, 
upon ſome other accident out of Ireland the earl propounded to have it made 
14000 foot, and 1300 horſe, which was likewiſe accorded: within a little while 
after the earl did newly inſiſt to have an augmentation of 2000 more, uſing great 
perſuaſions and confident fignifications of good effect, if thoſe numbers might be 
yielded to him, as which he alſo obtained before his departure; and beſides the 
ſupplies of 2000 arriving in July, he had authority to- raiſe 2000 Iriſh more, 
which he procured by his letters out of Ireland, with pretence to further the 
northern ſexvice; io as the army was raiſed in the coneluſion and liſt to 16000 
lot, and 1300 horſe, ſupplied with 2000 more at three months end, and in- 
created with 2000 Iriſh upon this new demand; whereby her majeſty at that 
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time paid 18000 foot and 1300 horſe in the realm of Ireland. Of theſe forces; | 
divers compames drawn out of the experienced bands of the Low Countries 
ſpecial Care taken that the NEW levies in the country could be of the ableſt, 
and moſt diſpoſed bodies 3 the army alſo animated and encouraged with the ſer- 

vice of divers brave and valiant noblemen and gentlemen voluntaries; in ſam, the 
moſt flouriſhing and my ey troops that have been known to have been ſent 

out of our nation in any late memory. A great maſs of treaſure rovided and 
iſſued, amounting to ſuch a total, as e charge of that army, all manner of 
ways, from the time of the firſt proviſions and ſetting forth, to the time of my 
lord's returning into England, Was verified to have drawn out of the coffers, be- 
Gdes the charge of the country» the quantity of zoooool. and ſo ordered, as he 
carried with him three months pay before hand, and likewiſe victual, munition, 

and all habiliments of war whatſoever, with attendance of ſhipping allowed and 


furniſhed in 2 ſortable N and to the full of all my lord's own demands, 


and concluſion in ſuch fort, a when there happened any points of difference 
upon demands, my lord uſing the forcible advantages of the toleration and li- 
berty which her majeſty 's ſpecial favour did give unto him, and the great devo- 
tion and forwardnels o his fellow-counſellors to the general cauſe, and the ne- 
ceſſity of his then preſent ſervice, he did ever prevail and carry it; inſomuch as 
it was objected and laid to my lord's charge as one of his errors and preſump- 
tions, that he did oftentimes, upon their propoſitions and demands, enter into 
conteſtations with her majeſty, More * great deal chan was fit. All which pr 
poſitions before mentioned being to che utmoſt of my lord's own aſkings, and 
him, beſides his particular knowledge which he had, as a counſellor 
of eſtate, of the means both of her majeſty and this kingdom, that he was not 
to expect to have the commandment of 16000 foot and 1305 horſe, as an appur- 
| tenance to his lieutenancy of Ireland, which Was impoſſible to be maintained; 
but contrariwiſe, that in truth of intention he Was deſigned as general for one 
great action and expedition, unto which the reſt of his authority was but ac 
ceſſary and accommodate. | 
It was delivered farther, that in the authority of his commiſſion, which was 
more ample in many points than any former lieutenant had been veſted wih, 
there were many direct and evident marks of his deſignation to the northern 
ion, as principally a clauſe whereby ner arbitrium belli et pacis Was repoſed 
in his ſole truſt and diſcretion, whereas All the lieutenants Were ever tied unto 
the peremptory aſſiſtance and admonimon of a certain number of voices of the 


northern Journey 3 for when his commiſſion was drawn at farſt according to former 

precedents, and on the other fide my lord inſiſted ſtrongly to have this ne and 

prima facie vaſt and exorbitant authority, he aſed this argument; that the coun” 

eil of Ireland had many of them livings and poſſeſſions in or near the province 
of Lemſter and Munſter; but that Ulſter was abandoned from any ſuch parti- 
cular reſpects, whereby it Was like, the council there would be glad to ule her 
majeſty's forces for the clearing and aſſuring of thoſe territories and countries 

| where their fortunes and eſtates were planted . ſo as, if he ſhould be tied to the 
voices, he Were like to be diverted from the main ſervice intended: upon which 
reaſon that clauſe Was yielded unto. 

Go as it Was then concluded, that all cixcumſtances tended to one point, that 
there was a full and preciſe intention and direction for Ulſter, and that my lord 
could not deſcend into the conſideration of his own qua ity and value 3 he could 
not muſter his fair army; he could not account with the treaſurer, and take con 
Gderation of the great maſs of trealure iſſued ; he could not look into the ample 
and new clauſe of his letters patents; he could not look back, either to bis OW 
former diſcourſes, or to the late propoſitions whereof himſelf was author, noc 
to the conferences; conſultations, and concluſions thereupoPs nor principal) (0 


notably diſcloſe and point unto the preciſe truſt committed to MY lord for the 


% 
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her majeſty's royal direction and expectation, nor generally to the conceit both 
of ſubjects of this realm, and the rebels themſelves in Ireland ; but which way 
ſoever he turned, he muſt find himſelf truſted, directed, and engaged wholly 
for the northern expedition. | 
The parts of this that was charged were verified by three proofs : the firſt 
the moſt authentical but the leaſt preſſed, and that was her majeſty's own royal 
affirmation, both by her ſpeech now and her precedent letters; the ſecond, the 
teſtimony of the privy council, who upon their honours did avouch the ſubſtance 
of that was charged, and referred themſelves alſo to many of their lordſhips let- 
ters to the ſame effect; the third, letters written from my lord after his being in 
Ireland, whereby the reſolution touching the deſign of the north is often know- 
ledged. 
| There follow ſome clauſes both of her majeſty's letters and of the lords of her The 
council, and of the earl's and the council of Ireland, for the verification of thig#'2%*: 
int. | Alus 
wh * majeſty, in her letter of the 19th of July to my lord of Eſſex, upon the 
lingering of the northern journey, doubting my lord did value ſervice, rather 
by the labour he endured, than by the advantage of her majeſty's royal ends, 
hath theſe words: | | 
« You have in this diſpatch given us ſmall light, either when or in what order Her ma- 
« you intend particularly to proceed to the northern action; wherein if you com- 3 of 
« - pare the time that is run on, and the exceſſive charges that are ſpent, with the Ee 19th 
« effects of any thing wrought by this voyage (howſoever we remain ſatisficd July, im- 
« with your, own particular cares and travails of body and mind) yet you muſt S be 
« needs think that we, that have the eyes of foreign princes upon our actions, Munſter 
« and" have the hearts of people to comfort and cheriſh, who groan under the 2%" 
« burden of ' continual levies and impoſitions, which are occaſioned by theſe late 
of ne. can little pleaſe ourſelf hitherto with any thing that hath been ef- 
. ecte 5 | . Na | 
In another branch of the ſame letter, reflecting her royal regard upon her own 
honour / intereſted in this delay, hath theſe words: | 
Whereunto we will add this one thing that doth more diſpleaſe us than any , ;...., 
charge or offence that happens, which is, that it muſt be the queen of Eng- clauſe of 
* land's fortune (who hath held down the greateſt enemy ſhe had) to make a fle Ame 
« bafe buſh-kern to be accounted ſo famous a rebel, as to be a perſon againſt — 
„% whom ſo many thouſands of foot and horſe, beſides the force of all the no- 
«bility of that kingdom, muſt be thought too little to be imployed.” r 
In another — 1 diſcovering, as upon the vantage ground of her princely 
wildom, what, would be the iſſue of the courſes then held, hath theſe words: 
And therefore, although by your letter we found your purpoſe to go north- A third 


* wards, on which depends the main good of our ſervice, and which we ex- — - 


«pected long fince ſhould have been performed; yet becauſe we do hear it tener. 
[$,druited (beſides the words of your letter written with your own hand, which 
carries ſome ſuch ſenſe) that you who alledge ſuch ſickneſs in your army by 
being travelled with you, and find ſo great and important affairs to digeſt at 
Dublin, will yet ingage yourſelf perſonally into Ophalie (being our lieutenant) 
* when you have there ſo many inferiors able, might victual a fort, or ſeek re- 
enge againſt thoſe who have lately proſpered againſt our forces. And when 
ve call to mind how far the ſun hath run his courſe, and what dependeth upon 
the timely plantation of garriſons in the North, and how great ſcandal it would 
be to our honour to leave that proud rebel unaſſayed, when we have with ſo 
great an expectation of our enemies engaged ourſelves fo far in the action; ſo 
that, without that be done, all thoſe former courſes will prove like via navis 
in mari; beſides that our power, which hitherto hath been dreaded by potent 
enemies, will now even be held contemptible amongſt our rebels: we muſt 
plainly charge you, according to the duty you owe to us, fo to unite ſound- 
neſs of judgment to the zeal you have to do us ſervice, as with all ſpeed to 
_ 05 thither.in ſuch fort, as the axe might be put to the root of that tree; which 
. *, Math been the treaſonable ſtock from whom ſo many poiſoned plants and grafts 
A | — OANIOY have 
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« have been derived; by which proceedings of yours, we may neither have 
« cauſe to repent of our imployment of yourſelf for -omitting thoſe opportuni- 
« ties to ſhorten the wars, nor receive in the eye of the world imputation of ſo 
« much weakneſs in ourſelf, to begin a work without better foreſight what would 
« be the end of our exceſſive charge, the adventure of our peoples lives, and the 
« holding up of our own greatneſs againſt a wretch, whom we have raiſed from 
« the duſt, and who could never proſper, if the charges we have been put to 
« were orderly imployed.” | 
Her ma- Her majeſty in her particular letter written to my lord the Im of July, bind- 
jeſt w eth, till expreſly upon the northern proſecution, my lord ad principalia rerun 
my lord oſ. : 
Fiſex, in theſe words: ö 
z och July. « Firſt, you know right well, when we yielded to this exceſſive charge, it 
was upon no other foundation than to which yourſelf did ever adviſe us as 
« much as any, which was, to aſſail the northern traitor, and to plant garriſons 
e in his country; it being ever your firm opinion, amongſt other our council, 
« to conclude that all that was done in other kind in Ireland, was but waſte and 
« conſumption.” | | 
Her majeſty in her letter of the gth of Auguſt to my lord of Effex and the 
council of Ireland, when, after Munſter journey, they began in a new time to 
diſſuade the northern journey in her excellent ear, quickly finding a diſcord of 
men from themſelves, chargeth them in theſe words : 5 : 
ler ma- e Obſerve well what we have already written, and apply your counſels to that 
40% wt” which may ſhorten, and not prolong the war; ſeeing never any of you was 
the coun- * of other opinion, than that all other courſes were but conſumptions, except we 
wn 'rc- « went on with the northern proſecution.” Pan 
Augat: The lords of her majeſty's council, in their letter of the 10th of Auguſt to my 
lord of Eſſex and the council of Ireland, do in plain terms lay before them the 
firſt plot, in theſe words: | 45/79 
The lords «© We cannot deny but we did ground our counſels upon this foundation, 
of the... © That there ſhould have been a proſecution of the capital rebels in the North, 
my lord „ whereby the war might have been ſhortened ; which reſolution, as it was 
and tue « adviſed b rſelf before your going, and aſſented to by moſt part of the 
council of , 22 M 8 . * P 
Ireland, © council of war that were called to the queſtion, ſo muſt we confeſs to your 
roth Au- « lordſhip, that we have all this while concurred with her majeſty in the fame 
gut. « defire and expectation.” | 
My lord of Eſſex, and the council of Ireland, in their letter of the 5th of 
May to the lords of the council before the Munſter journey, write in haec verba. 
My lod «© Moreover, in your lordſhips great wiſdom, you will likewiſe judge what 
49 — « pride the rebels will grow to, what advantage the foreign enemy may take, 
council of *© and what loſs her majeſty ſhall receive, if this ſummer the arch-traitor be not 
Leland aſſailed, and garriſons planted upon him.” 
-th May, My lord of Eſſex, in his particular letter of the 11th of July, to the lords of 
the council, after Munſter journey, writeth thus : | 
The earl « As faſt as I can call theſe troops together, I will go look upon yonder proud 
to the , . . 
lords, 11th © rebel, and if I find him on hard ground, and in an open country, though J 
July. e ſhould find him in horſe and foot three for one, yet will I by God's grace diſ- 
e lodge him, or put the council to the trouble of,” etc. | 
The earl of Eſſex, in his letter of the 14th of Auguſt to the lords of the 
council, writeth out of great affection, as it ſeemeth, in theſe words: | 
The earl «© Yet muſt theſe rebels be affailed in the height of their pride, and our baſe 
— — 4th © clowns muſt be taught to fight again; elſe will her majeſty's honour never be 
Augaſt. © recovered, nor our nation GRE tor this kingdom reduced.” 
| Beſides it was noted, that whereas my lord and the council of Ireland, had, 
by theirs of the 1 5th of July, deſired an increaſe of 2000 Iriſh purpoſely for the 
better ſetting on foot of the northern ſervice ; her majeſty, notwithſtanding her 
proportions, by often gradations and riſings, had been raiſed to the higheſt eleva- 
tion, - yet was pleaſed to yield unto it. | 
1. The firſt part concerneth my lord's ingreſs into his charge, and that which 
paſſed here before his going hence ; now followeth an order, both of time and 
| | l matter, 
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matter, what was done after my lord was gone into Ireland, and had taken upon 
him the government by her majeſty's commiſſion. 
2. The ſecond part then of the firſt article was to ſhew, that my lord did That ny 


wilfully and contemptuoully, in this great point of eſtate, violate and infringe her bond d. 


: Sa . wilfully 
majeſty's direction before remembred. and con- 


In delivering of the evidence and gon of this part, it was laid down for 4 tempcu- 


foundation, that there was a full performance on her majeſty's part of all the +; hog 
points agreed upon for this great proſecution, ſo as there was no impediment or majetty's 
cauſe of interruption from hence. WP direction 

This is proved by a letter from my lord of Eſſex, and the council of Ireland — 
to the lords of the council here, dated gth May, which was ſome three weeks ern prote- 
after my lord had received the ſword, by which time he might well and tho- 
roughly inform himſelf whether promiſe were kept in all things or no, and the 


words of the letter are theſe: 


As your lordſhips do very truly ſet forth, we do very humbly acknowled | 
her majeſty's chargeable magnificence and royal —— Aer 2 of Bile 
« tions of men, munition, apparel, money and victuals, for the recovery of this — = f 
« diſtreſſed kingdom; where note, the tranſportations acknowledged as well Ireland s 
as the preparations. the lords 
, Next, it was ſet down for a ſecond ground, that there was no natural nor . 
cidental impediment in the eſtate of the affairs themſelves, againſt the proſecution 9:b May. 
upon Tyrone, but only culpable impediments raiſed by the journey of Munſter. 

This appeared by a letter from my lord and the council of Ireland to the lords The earl 
of the council here, dated the 28th of April, whereby they advertiſe, that the of Efex 
proſecution of Ulſter, in regard of lack of graſs and forage, and the poorneſs of ow of 
cattle at that time of year, and ſuch like difficulties of the ſeaſon, and not of the Ireland to 
matter, will in better time, and with better commodity for the army, be fully f lde 
executed about the middle of June or beginning of July; and ſignify, that the — 
earl intended a preſent proſecution ſhould be ſet on foot in Lemſter: to which 28th of 
letters the lords make anſwer by theirs of the 8th of May, ſignifying her ma- DP” 
jeſtys toleration of the delay. 
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OF THE 


PRACTICES and TREASONS, 


Attempted- and committed by 


ROBERT late Earl of Eſſex and his Complices, 


AGAINST 
Ber MAJESTY and her Kingdoms; 
| AND OF * 


The Proceedings as well at the Arraignments and Conviftions of 
the faid late Earl, and his Adherents, as after : © 


TOGETHER WITH. 


The very Confeſſions, and other Parts of the Evidences themſelves, 
word for word, taken out of the Originals. 


Imprinted anno 1601 *. 


the laws, and in courſe of an honourable and ordinary trial (where the 
caſe would have born and required the * of martial law to have been 
ſpeedily uſed) do in itſelf carry a ſufficient ſatisfaction towards all men, ; dc 
in a merciful government, ſuch as her majeſty's is approved to be: yet becauſe 
there do paſs abroad in the hands of many men divers falſe and corrupt col- 
lections and relations of the proceedings at the arraignment of the late earls of 


T HOUGH publick juſtice paſſed upon capital offenders, according to 


Eſſex and Southampton; and again, becauſe it is requiſite that the world do un- 


derſtand as well the precedent practices and inducements to the treaſons, as 
the open and actual treaſons themſelves (though in a caſe of life it was not 
thought convenient to inſiſt at the trial upon matter of inference or preſumption, 
but chiefly upon matter of plain and direct proofs ;) therefore it hath been thought 
fit to publiſh to the world a brief declaration of the practices and treaſons at- 
tempted and committed by Robert late earl of Eſſex and his complices againſt 
her majeſty and her kingdoms, and of the proceedings at the convictions of the 


Our author has abundantly vouched this Dzc.araTtioN, etc. to be penned by himſelf in the following 
paſſage of his Apelogy: ; 

It is very true alſo, about that time, her majeſty taking a liking of my pen, upon that which I had 
formerly done concerning the proceeding at Vork-Houſe, and likewiſe upon ſome ocher DECLARATIONS, 
* which in former times by her appointment I put in writing, commanded me to pen that book, which was 
«« publiſhed for the better ſatisfaction of the world; which 1 did, but ſo, as never ſecretary had more particular 
rand expreſs directions and inſtructions in every point how to guide my hand in it: and not only ſo, but 
< after I had made a firſt draught thereof, and propounded it to certain principal counicllors by her majeſty's 
appointment, it was peruſed, weighed, cenſured, altered, and made almoſt a new writing, according to 
their lordſhips better conſideration ; wherein their Jordſhips and myſelf both were as religious and curious 
Hof truth, as deſirous of ſatis faction; and myſelf indeed gave only words and form of ſtyle in purſuing 
** their direction. And aſter it had paſſed their allowance, it was again exactly peruſed by the queen herſelt, 
© and ſome alterations made again by her appointment: nay, and after it was ſet to print, the queen, who, 
* as your lordſhip knoweth, as ſhe was excellent in great matters, ſo ſhe was exquiſite in ſmal! ; and noted 
that I could not forget my ancient reſpect to my lord of Eflex, in terming him ever, my lord of ex, my 
* lord of Ex, almoit in every page of the book ; which ſhe thought not fit, but would have it mad Eher, 


wor the late carl of Eſſex; whereupon, of force, it was printed de newo, and the firſt copies ſuppreſſed by her 
peremptory commandment.” 
W 


ſaid 


* 
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ſaid late earl and his adherents upon the ſame treaſons: and not ſo only, but there- 
withal, for the better warranting and verifying of the narration, to ſet down in 
the end the very confeſſions and teſtimonies themſelves word for word, taken out 
of the originals, whereby it will be moſt manifeſt that nothing is obſcured or 
diſguiſed, though it dv 1 by divers moſt wicked and ſeditious libels thrown 
abroad, that the dregs of theſe treaſons which the late earl of Eſſex himſelf, a 


little before his death, did term a leproſy, that had infected far and near, do yet 
remain in the hearts and tongues of ſome miſaffected perſons. 
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THE moſt partial will not deny, but that Robert late earl of Eſſex was, b 
her majeſty's manifold benefits and graces, beſides oath and allegiance, as muc 
tied to her majeſty, as the ſubject could be to the ſovereign ; her majeſty having 
heaped upon him both dignities, offices, and gifts, in ſuch meaſure, as within 
the circle of twelve years, or more, there was ſcarcely a year of reſt; in which 
he did not obtain at her majeſty's hands ſome notable addition either of honour 
or profit. 

But he on the other ſide making theſe her majeſty's favours nothing elſe but 
wings for his ambition, and looking upon them not as her benefits, but as his ad- 
vantages, ſuppoſing that to be his own metal which was but her mark and im- 
preſſion, was ſo given over by God (who often puniſheth ingratitude by ambition, 
and ambition by treaſon, and treaſon by final ruin) as he had long ago plotted it 
in his heart to become a dangerous ſupplanter of that ſeat, whereof he ought to 
have been a principal ſupporter ; in ſuch ſort as now every man of common ſenſe 
may diſcern not only his laſt actual and open treaſons, but alſo his former more 
ſecret practices and preparations towards thoſe his treaſons, and that without any 
gloſs or interpreter, but himſelf and his own doings. | 

For firſt of all, the world can now expound why it was that he did aſpire, and 
had almoſt attained unto a greatneſs, like unto the ancient greatneſs of the prae- 
" feftus praetorig under the emperors of Rome, to have all men of war to make 

their ſole and particular dependence upon him; that with ſuch jealouſy and 

watchfulneſs he ſought to diſcountenance any one that might be a competitor to 
him in any part of that greatneſs, that with great violence and bitterneſs he ſought 
to ſuppreſs and keep down all the worthieſt martial men, which did not appro- 

priate their reſpects and acknowledgments only towards himſelf. All which did 

manifeſtly detect and diſtinguiſh, that it was not the reputation of a famous leader 

in the wars which he ſought (as it was conſtrued a great while) but only power 

and greatneſs to ſerve his own ends, conſidering he never loved virtue nor valour 

in another, but where he thought he ſhould be proprietary and commander of 
tt, as referred to himſelf. 

So likewiſe thoſe points of popularity which every man took notice and note 
of, as his affable geſtures, open doors, making his table and his bed fo popularly 
places of audience to ſuitors, denying nothing when he did nothing, feeding 
many men in their diſcontentments againſt the queen and the ſtate, and the like; 
as they were ever fince Abſalom's time the forerunners of treaſons following, fo 
in him were they either the qualities of a nature diſpoſed to diſloyalty, or the be- 
.ginnings and conceptions of that which afterwards grew to ſhape and form. 

But as it were a vain thing to think to ſearch the roots and firſt motions of 

treaſons, which are known to none but God that diſcerns the heart, and the devil 
that gives the inſtigation; ſo it is more than to be preſumed (being made apparent 
by the evidence of all the events following) that he carried into Ireland a heart cor- 
rupted in his allegiance, and pregnant of thoſe or the like treaſons which after- 
wards came to light. 5 ; | 
For being a man by nature of an high imagination, and a great promiſer to 
himſelf as well as to others, he was confident that if he were once the firſt perſon 
in a kingdom, and a ſea between the queen's ſeat and his, ,and Wales the neareſt 
land from Ireland, and that he had got the flower of the Engliſh forces into his 
hands (which he thought ſo to intermix with his own followers, as the whole body 
ſhould move by his ſpirit) and if he might have alſo abſolutely into his own hands 
Poteſtatem vitae et necis, et arbitrium belli et paws, over the rebels of Ireland, 
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ſecution, may appear by this, that even at the time before his going into Ireland 


her majeſty's immediate grace; being infinitely. deſirous that Tyrone ſhould not 


lieutenants or .deputies, there was ever in that clauſe, which giveth unto the 


traitors, an exception contained of ſuch caſes of treaſon as are committed againſt 
the perſon of the king: it was ſtrange, and ſuſpiciouſly ſtrange even at that time, 
with what importunity and inſlance he did labour, and in the end prevailed to 


DECLARATION OF THE TREASONS 
whereby he might entice and make them his own, firſt by pardons and condi. 
tions, and after by hopes to bring them inplace where they ſhould ſerve for hope 
of better booties than cows, he ſhould be able to make that place of lieutenancy 
of Ireland as a riſe or ſtep to aſcend to his defired greatneſs in England, 

And although many of theſe conceits were windy, yet neither were they the 
leſs like to his; neither are they now only probable conjectures or comments upon 
theſe his laſt treaſons, but the very 2 of actions almoſt immediately ſubſe- 
quent, as ſhall be touched in due plac : | 

But firſt, it was ſtrange with what appetite and thirſt he did affect and compa 
the government of Ireland, which he did obtain. For although he made ſome 
formal ſhews to put it from him; yet in this, as in moſt things elſe, his defires 
being too ſtrong for his diſſimulations, he did ſo far paſs the bounds of decorum, 
as he did in effect name himſelf to the queen by ſuch deſcription and ſuch parti- 
cularities as could not be applied to any other but himſelf; neither did he ſo only, 
but farther he was ſtill at hand to offer and urge vehemently and peremptorily 
exceptions to any other that was named. | 

Then after he once found that- there was no man but himſelf (who had other 
matters in his head) ſo far in love with that charge, as to make any competition or 
oppoſition to his purſuit, whereby he ſaw it would fall upon him, and eſpecially after 
himſelf was reſolved upon; he began to make propoſitions to her majeſty by way 
of taxation of the former courſe held in managing the actions of Ireland, 
eſpecially upon three points; the firſt, that the proportions of forces which had 
been there maintained and continued by ſupplies, were not ſufficient to bring the 
proſecutions there to period. The ſecond, that the axe had not been put to the 
root of the tree, in regard there had not been made a main proſecution upon the 
arch-traitor Tyrone in his own ſtrength, within the province of Ulſter. The 
third, that the proſecutions before time had been intermixed and interrupted with 
too many g treaties, whereby the rebel did ever gather ſtrength and 
reputation to renew the war with advantage. All which goodly and well-ſound- 
ing diſcourſes, together with the great vaunts, that he would make the earth 
tremble before him, tended but to this, that the queen ſhould encreaſe the liſt of 
her army, and all proportions of treaſure and other furniture, to the end, his 
commandment might be the greater. For that he never intended any ſuch pro- 


* 


he did * himſelf that many of the rebels in Ireland would be adviſed by him: 
ſo far was he from intending any proſecution towards thoſe in whom he took 
himſelf to have intereſt. But his ends were two; the one, to get great forces into 
his hands; the other, to oblige the heads of the rebellion unto him, and to make 
them of his party. Theſe two ends had in themſelves a repugnancy ; for the 
one imported proſecution, and the other treaty : but he that meant to be too 
ſtrong to be called to account for any thing, and meant beſides, when he was 
once 1n Ireland, to engage himſelf in other journeys that ſhould hinder the pro- 
ſecution in the North, took things in order as they made for him; and fo firit did 
nothing, as was ſaid, but trumpet a final and utter proſecution againſt Tyrone in 
the North, to the end to have bis forces augmented. 

But yet he forgat not his other purpoſe of making himſelf ſtrong by a party 
amongſt the rebels, when it came to the ſcanning of the clauſes of his commitlion. 
For then he did inſiſt, and that with a kind of conteſtation, that the pardoning, 
no not of Tyrone himſelf, the capital rebel, ſhould be excepted and reſerved to 


look beyond him for his life or pardon, but ſhould hold his fortune as of him, 
and account for it to him only. * * 


So again, whereas in the commiſſion of the earl of Suſſex, and of all other 


lieutenant or deputy that high or regal point of authority to pardon treaſons and 
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ſlrict expoſition of law (a point in law at he would needs forget at his arraign- 
ment, but could take knowledge of it before, when it was to ſerve his own am- 
bition) all treaſons of rebellion did tend to the deſtruction of the king's perſon, 
it might breed a buz in the rebels heads, and fo diſcourage them from coming in : 
whereas he knew well that in all experience paſſed, there was never rebel made any 
doubt or ſcruple upon that point to accept af pardon from all former governors, 
who had their commiſſions penned with that limitation (their commiſſions being 
things not kept ſecretly in a box, but publiſhed and recorded) fo as it appeared 
manifeſtly that it was a mere device of his own out of the ſecret reaches of 
his heart then not revealed; but it may be ſhrewdly expounded ſince, what his 
drift was, by thoſe pardons which he \ Tag to Blunt the marſhal, and Thomas 
Lee, and others, that his care was no leſs to ſecure his own inſtruments than the 
rebels of Ireland. | f 

Vet was there another point for which he did contend and conteſt, which was, 
that he might not be tied to any opinion of the council of Ireland, as all others | 
in certain points (as pardoning traitors, concluding war and peace, and ſome other ; oY 
principal articles) had been before him; to the end he might be abſolute of him- 
elf, and be fully maſter of opportunities and occaſions br the performing and 
executing of his own treaſonable ends. | 
But after he had once, by her majeſty's ſingular truſt and favour toward him, 
obtained his patent of commiſſion as large, and his liſt of forces as full as he de- 
fired, there was an end in his courſe of the proſecution in the North. For being 
arrived into Ireland, the whole carriage of his aCtions there was nothing elſe but 
a cunning defeating of that journey, with an intent (as appeared) in the end of 
the year to pleaſure and gratify the rebel with a diſhonourable peace, and to con- 
tract with him for his own greatneſs. Ree 
Therefore not long & had received the ſword, he did voluntarily ingage 
himſelf in an unſeaſonable and fruitleſs journey into Munſter, a journey never 
opounded in the council there, never advertiſed over hither while it was paſt : 
y which journey her majeſty's forces, which were to be preſeryed intire both in 
vigor and number for the great proſecution, were haraſſed and tired with lon 
marches together, and the Northern proſecution was indeed quite daſhed and 
made impoſſible. 
But yet ſtill doubting he might receive from her majeſty ſome quick and ex- 
preſs commandment to proceed; to be ſure he purſued his former device of 
wrapping himſelf in other actions, and ſo ſet himſelf on work anew in the county 
of Ophaley, being reſolved, as is manifeſt, to dally out the ſeaſon, and never to 
haye gone that journey at all : that ſetting forward which he made in the ve 
end of Auguſt being but a mere play and a mockery, and for the purpoſes which 
now ſhall be declared. a 

After he perceived that four months of the ſummer, and three. parts of the 
army were waſted, he thought now was a time to ſet on foot fuck a peace as 
might be for the rebels advantage, and ſo to work a mutual obligation between 
Tyrone and himſelf; for which purpoſe he did but ſeek a commodity. He had 
there with him in his army one Thomas Lee, a man of a ſeditious and working 
ſpirit, and one that had been privately familiar and intirely beloved of Tyrone, 
and one that afterwards, immediately upon Eſſex open rebellion, was apprehended 
tor a deſperate attempt of violence againſt her majeſty's perſon ; which he plainly 
confeſſed, and for which he ſuffered. Wherefore judging him to be a fit in- 
ſtrument, he made ſome ſignification to Lee of ſuch an employment, which 
was no ſooner ſignified than apprehended by Lee. He gave order alſo to Sir 
Chriſtopher Blunt, marſhal of his army, to licenſe Lee to go to Tyrone, when 
he ſhould require it. But Lee thought good to let flip firſt unto Tyrone (which 
Vas nevertheleſs by the marſhal's warrant) one James Knowd, a perſon of wit 
and ſufficiency, to ſound in what terms and humours Tyrone then was. This The con- 
Knowd returned a meſſage from Tyrone to Lee, which was, That if the earl of * of 
Eſſex would follow T yrone's plot, he would make the ea] of Eſſex the greate 1 
man that ever was in England: and farther, that if the earl would Neu, con- 
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ference with him, Tyrone would deliver his eldeſt fon in pledge for his aſſurance. 
This meſſage was delivered by Knowd to Lee, and by Lee was imparted to the 
earl bf Eſſex, who after this meſſage employed Lee himſelf to Tyrone, and by 
his negociating (whatſoever paſſed elſe) prepared and diſpoſed Tyrone to the 
arley. 
5 And this employment of Lee was a matter of that guiltineſs in my lord, as, 
being charged with it at my lord Keeper's only in this nature (for the meſſage 
of Knowd was not then known) that when he pretended to affail Tyrone, he 
Jn * had before underhand agreed upon a parley, my lord utterly denied it that he 
of Blunt ever employed Lee to Tyrone at all, and turned it upon Blunt, whom he after. 
8 28 wards required to take it upon him, having before ſufficiently provided for the 
there de- ſecurity of all parts, for he had granted both to Blunt and Lee pardons of all 
clare that treaſons under the great ſeal of Ireland, and fo, himſelf diſclaiming it, and they 
Eger bis being pardoned, all was ſafe. De IE f 
particalar But when that Tyrone was by theſe means (beſides what others, God knows) 
Lend les prepared to demand a parley, now was the time for Eſſex to acquit himſelf 
and after- Of all the queen's commandments, and his own promiſes and undertakings for 
_ "the Northern journey; and not ſo alone, but to have the glory at the diſadvan- 
eſned by | : 
Flex to tage of the year, being but 2500 ſtrong of foot, and 300 of horſe, after the 
exe it up- freſh difaſter of Sir Conyers Clifford, in the heighth of the rebels pride, to et 
on um- forth to affail, and then that the very terror and reputation of my lord of Eſſex 
that they perſon' was ſuch, as did daunt him and make him ſtoop to ſeek a parley ; and 
bean had this was the end he ſhot at in that September journey, being a mere abuſe and 
nu bravery, and but inducements only to the treaty, which was the only matter he 
intended. For Eflex drawing now towards the cataſtrophe, or laſt part of that 
tragedy, for which he came — the ſtage in Ireland, his treaſons grew to à far- 
ther ripeneſs. For knowing how unfit it was for him to communicate with any 
Engliſh, even of thoſe whom he truſted moſt, and meant to uſe in other trea- 
ſons, that he had an intention to grow to an agreement with Tyrone, to have 
ſuccours from him for the uſurping upon the ſtate here (not becauſe it was more 
dangerous than the reſt of his treaſons, but becauſe it was more odious, and in 
a kind monſtrous, that he ſhould conſpire with ſuch a rebel, againſt whom he 
was ſent; and therefore might adventure to alienate mens affections from him; 
he drave it to this, that there might be, and ſo there was, under colour of treaty, - 
an interview- and private conference between Tyrone and himſelf only, no third 
perſon admitted. A ſtrange courſe, conſidering with whom he dealt, and eſpe- 
cially confidering what meſſage Knowd had brought, which ſhould' have made 
him rather call witneſſes to him, than avoid witneſſes. But he being only true 
to his own ends, cafily diſpenſed with all ſuch confiderations. Nay, there was 
ſuch careful order taken, that no perſon ſhould overhear one word that paſſed be- 
tween them two, as, becauſe the place appointed and uſed for the parley was 
ſuch, as there was the depth of a brook between them, which made them ſpeak 
with ſome loudneſs, there were certain horſemen appointed by order from Effex, 
to keep all men off a great diſtance from the place. 

It is true, that the ſecrecy of that parley, as it gave to him the more liberty 
of treaſon, ſo it may give any man the more liberty of ſurmiſe, what was then 
handled between them, inaſmuch as nothing can be known, but by report from 
one of them two, either Eſſex or Tyrone. 

But although there were no proceeding againſt Eſſex upon theſe treaſons, and 
that it were a needleſs thing to load more treaſons upon him then, whoſe burden 
was ſo great after; yet, for truth's fake, it is fit the world know what is teſti- 
fied touching the ſpeeches, letters, and reports of 'Tyrone, immediately follow- 
ing this conference, and obſerve alſo what enſued likewiſe in the deſigns of Eſſex 
himſelf. | | 
On Tyrone's part it fell out, that the very day after that Eſſex came to the 
court of England, Tyrone having conference with Sir William Warren at Ar- 
magh, by way of diſcourſe told him, and bound it with an oath, and iterated it 
two or three ſeveral times; That within two or three months he ſhould ſce the 
greateſt alterations and ſtrangeſt that ever he ſaw in his life, or could imagine - 
2 ei an 
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and that he the {aid Tyrone hoped ere long to have a good, ſhare in England. The rets- 
With this concurred fully the report of Richard Bremingham, a N the 2 oF 
pale, having made his repair about the ſame time to Tyrone, to right him in a — 
cauſe of land; ſaving that Bremingham delivers the like ſpeech of Tyrone to certificd 


himſelf; but not what Tyrone hoped, but what Tyrone had promiſed in theſe d der his 


words, That he had promiſed (it may be thought_to whom) ere long to ſhew "ng 5 
his face in England, fat to the good of England. . trix" 


Theſe generalities coming immediately from the report of Tyrone himſelf, h loge 
are drawn to more particularity in a conference had between the lord Fitz-Mor- of the 
rice baron of Likſnaw in Munſter, and one Thomas Wood, a perſon well re- e 

of, immediately after Eſſex coming into England. In, which conference — of 
i declared unto Wood, that Tyrone had written to the traitorous titu- K. Bre- 

earl of Deſmond to inform him, that the condition of that contract between e“ 
Tyrone and Eſſex was, That Eſſex ſhould be king of England ; and that Tyrone council of 
ſhould hold of him the honour and ſtate of viceroy of Ireland; and that the owed 
pr rtion of ſoldiers which Tyrone ſhould bring or ſend to Eſſex, were 8000 
we With which concurreth fully the teſtimony of the ſaid James Knowd, The con. 
who, being in credit with Owny Mac Roory, chief of the Omoores in Lemſter, i:on of 
was uſed as a ſecretary for him, in the writing of a letter to Tyrone, immedi- Ku 
ately after Eflex coming into England. The effect of which letter was, To un- * 
derſtand ſome light of the ſecret agreement between the earl of Eſſex and Ty- 
rone, that he the faid Owny 4 frame his courſe accordingly. Which let- 
ter, with farther inſtructions to the ſame effect, was in the preſence of Knowd 
delivered to Turlagh Macdauy, a man of truſt with Owny, who brought an an- 

(wer from Tyrone: the contents whereof were, That the earl of Eſſex had agreed 

to take his part, and that they ſhould aid him towards the conqueſt of England. 

- Beſides, very certain it is, and teſtified by divers credible perſons, that imme- * 
diately upon this parley there did fly abroad, as ſparkles of this fire (which it T'* de. 
did not concern Tyrone ſo much to keep ſecret, as it did Efſex) a general and of Daniel 
received opinion, that went up and down in the mouths both of the better and Heche- 
meaner ſort of rebels; That the earl of Eſſex was theirs, and they his; and that — 4 
he would never leave the one ſword, meaning that of Ireland, till he had gotten Knows, 
the other in England; and that he would bring them to ſerve, where they ſhould — 
have other manner of booties than cows; and the like ſpeeches. And Thomas 
Lee himſelf (who had been, as was before declared, with Tyrone two or three ©? ———_ 
days, won my lord's ſending, and had ſounded him) hath left it confeſſed un- Lee. 
der his hand; That he knew the earl of Eſſex and Tyrone to be one, and to 

run the ſame courſes. 

And certain it is alſo, that immediately upon that parley, Tyrone grew into 

a ſtrange and unwonted pride, and appointed his progreſſes and viſitations to re- 

ceive congratulations and homages from his confederates, and behaved himſelf 

in all things as one that had ſome new ſpirit of hope and courage put into him. 

But on the earl of Eſſex his part inſued immediately after this parley a ſtrange 

motion and project, which though no doubt he had harboured in his breaſt be- 

fore; yet, for any thing yet appeareth, he did not utter and break with any in 

it, before he had been confirmed and fortified in his purpoſe, by the combina- 

tion and correſpondence which he found in Tyrone upon their conference. Nei- The earl 
ther is this a matter gathered out of reports, but confeſſed directly by two of his abc cough 
Principal friends and aſſociates, being witneſſes upon their own knowledge, and and Sir 
of that which was ſpoken to themſelves: the ſubſtance of which confeſſion is Seile 
this; That a little before my lord's coming over into England, at the caſtle of Blunt 
Dublin, where Sir Chriſtopher Blunt lay hurt, having been lately removed thither The fub- 
from Rheban, a caſtle of Thomas Lee's, and placed in a lodging that had been haubiek 
my lord of Southampton's; the earl of Eſſex took the earl of Southampton with is conſeſ- 
him to viſit Blunt, and there being none preſent but they three, my lord of g. 
Efſex told them, he found it now neceſſary for him to go into England, and ampon 
would adviſe with them of the manner of his going, ſince to go he was reſolved, ad Blunt, 
And thereupon propounded unto them, that he thought it fit to carry with him gge« pur- 
of the army in Ireland as much as he could conveniently tranſport, at leaſt the poſe to 
Vol. 9 * G | | choice — 
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3 choice of it, to the number of two or three thouſand, to ſecure and make good 
une his firſt deſcent on ſhore, purpoſing to land them at Milford Haven in Wales, 
ol ud of chereabouts: not doubting, but that his army would fo increaſe within a ſmall 
rte time, by ſuch as Could come in to him, as he mould be able to march with his 
ſa d, and power to London, and make his own conditions as he thought good. But both 
ogy pt Southampton and Blunt 3;uaded him from this enterpriſe ; Blunt alledging the 
deſign in hazard of it, and that it would make him od1ous : and Southampton utterly 
wa: * diſliking of that courſe, upon the ſame and many other reaſons. Howbeit, there- 
figa of ſur- UPON Blunt adviſed him rather to another courſe, which was to draw forth of 
priing ihe the army ſome 200 reſolute gentlemen, and with thoſe to come over, and ſo to 


mn make ſure'of the court, and fo to make his own conditions. Which confeſſions 


it is not amiſs to deliver, by what a good providence of God they came to light: 
for they could not be uled at Eſſex arraignment to charge him, becauſe they 
were uttered after his death. | | wp 
The But Sir Chriſtopher Blunt at his arraignment, being charged that the earl of 
ſpeech of Eſſex had ſet it down under his hand, that he had been a principal inſtigator of 
1 = him to his treaſons, in paſſion brake forth into theſe ſpeeches ; That then he 
Plant at muſt be forced to diſcloſe what farther matters he had held my lord from, and 
his geſired for that purpoſe (becauſe the preſent proceeding ſhould not be interrupted) 
o—_— ſpeak with the lord Admiral and Mr. Secretary after his arraignment, and fo 
the occa- fell moſt naturally and moſt Nr into this his confeſſion, which, if it had 
2 — ene been thought fit to have required of im at that time publickly, he had deli- 
the vered before his conviction» And the fame confeſſion he did after (at the time 
— of his execution) conſtantly and fully confirm, diſcourſe particularly, and take 
don. upon his death, where never any man ſhewed leſs fear, nor a greater reſolution 
"1 " n 
And the ſame matter ſo by him confeſſed, was likewiſe confeſſed with the ſame 
circumſtances of time and place by Southampton, being ſeverally examined there- 
upon. | 
785 as now the world may ſee how long ſince my lord put off his vizard, and 
diſcloſed the ſecrets of his heart to tWO of his moſt confident friends, falling 
upon that unnatural and deteſtable treaſon, whereunto all his former actions in 


his government in Ireland (and God knows how long before) were but intro- 


Toe place But finding that theſe two perſons, which of all the reſt he thought to have 
2 — found forwardeſt, Southampton, whoſe diſplacing he had made his own diſcon- 
horſe in tentment (having placed him, no queſtion to that end, to find cauſe of diſcon- 
be army tentment) and Blunt, a man ſo enterpriſing and prodigal of his own life (as him- 
of Irelavd f termed himſelf at the bar) did not applaud to this his purpoſe, and thereby 
fered' by doubting how coldly he ſhould find others minded, that Were not ſo near to him; 
1 and therefore condeſcending to Blunts advice to 15 11 the court, he did put- 
ampion, ſue that plot accordin ly, and came over with a ſeſected company of captains 
peu; og and voluntaries, and uch as he thought were moſt affectionate unto himſelf, 
— and moſt reſolute, though not knowing of his purpoſe. Go as even at that time 
erbte every man noted and wondered what the matter chould be, that my lord took 
1 moſt particular friends and followers, from their companies, which were coun- 
ment. tenance and means unto them, to oy them over. But his purpoſe (as in 
. was touched before) Was this; chat if he held his greatneſs in court, and were 
not commited (which, in regard of the miſerable and deplored eſtate he left Ire- 

land in, whereby he thought the opinion here would be that his ſervice could 

not be ſpared, he made full account he mould not be) then, at the firſt oppor- 

tunity, he would execute the ſurpriſe of her majeſty's perſon. And if he were 
committed to the Tower or to priſon for his contempts (for, beſides his other 
contempts, he came over expreſly againſt the queen's prohibition under her ſig- 
net) it might be the care © ſome of his principal friends, by the help of that 
choice and reſolute company which he brought over, to reſcue him. 10 
But the OED of his coming over Was, by the efficacy of his own Nerd 

and perſuaſion to have moved and drawn her majeſty to accept of ſuc 


tions of peace as he had treated of with Tyrone in his private conference ; which 
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was indeed ſomewhat needful, the principal article of them being, That there 
ſhould be a general reſtitution of rebels in Ireland to all their lands and poſſeſſions, 
that they could pretend any right to before their going out into rebellion, with- 
out reſervation of ſuch lands as were by act of pine”: paſſed to the crown, | 
and fo planted with Engliſh, both in the time of queen Mary, and fince ; and 
without difference either of time of their going forth, or nature of their offence, - 
or other circumſtance : tending in effect to this, that all the queen's good. ſub- 
jects, in moſt of the provinces, ſhould have been diſplanted, and the country 
abandoned to the rebels. e | 
- When this man was come over, his heart thus fraughted with treaſons, and 
preſented himſelf to her majeſty ; it pleaſed God, in his ſingular providence over 
W majeſty, to guide and hem in her proceeding towards him in a narrqw way 
of ſafety between two perils. For neither did her majeſty leave him at liberty, 
whereby he might have commodity to execute his purpoſe ; nor reſtrain him in 
any ſuch nature, as might ſignify or betoken matter of deſpair of his return 
to court and favour. And ſo the means of preſent miſchief being taken away, 
and the humours not ſtirred, this matter fell aſleep, and the thread of his pur- 
poſes was cut off. For coming over about the end of September, and not de- 
nied acceſs and conference with her majeſty, and then being commanded to his 
chamber at court for ſome days, and from thence to the lord Keeper's houſe, it 
was conceived that theſe were no ill figns. At my lord Keeper's houſe, he re- 
mained till ſome few days before Eaſter, and then was removed to his own 
houſe, under the cuſtody of Sir Richard Barkley, and in that fort continued till 
the end of Trinity term following. "354 
« For her majeſty, all this while looking into his faults with the eye of her princely 
favour, and loth to take advantage of his great offences, in other nature than as 
contempts, reſolved ſo to proceed againſt him, as might (to uſe her majeſty's 
own words) tend ad correctionem, et non ad ruinam. | | 
Nevertheleſs afterwards, about the end of Trinity term following, for the better 
fatisfaction of the world, and to repreſs ſeditious bruits and libels which were 
diſperſed in his juſtification, and to obſerve a form of juſtice before he ſhould: 
be ſet at full liberty; her majeſty was pleaſed to direct, that there ſhould, be aſ- 
ſociate unto her privy council ſome choſen perſons of her nobility, and of her 
judges of the law; and before them his cauſe (concerning the breaking of his 
inſtructions for the Northern proſecution, and the manner of his treating with 
Tyrone, and his coming over, and leaving the kingdom of Ireland contrary to 
her-Mmajeſty's commandment, expreſſed as well by ſignification thereof, made un- 
der:her. royal hand and fignet, as by a moſt binding and effectual letter written 
erg to himſelf) to receive a hearing; with limitation, nevertheleſs, that he 
uld not be charged with any point of diſloyalty: and with like favour di- 
rected, that he ſhould not be called in queſtion in the open and ordinary place 
of offenders, in the Star Chamber, from which he had likewiſe, by a moſt pe- 
nitent and humble letter, deſired to be ſpared, as that which would have wounded 
him for ever, as he affirmed, but in a more private manner at my lord Keeper's 
houſe. Neither was the effect of the ſentence, that there paſſed againſt him, any 
more than a ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of ſome of his places: at which time alſo, 
Effex, that could vary himſelf into all ſhapes for a time, infinitely deſirous (as by 
the ſequel now appeareth) to be at liberty to practiſe and revive his former pur- 
poſes, and hoping to ſet into them with better ſtrength than ever, becauſe he 
conceived the people's hearts were kindled to him by his troubles, and that they 
had made great demonſtrations of as much ; he did transform himſelf into ſuch 
2 ſtrange and dejected humility, as if he had been no man of this world, with 
paſſionate proteſtations that he called God to witneſs, That he had made an ut- 
ter divorce with the world; and he deſired her majeſty's favour not for any worldly 
reſpe&, but for a reparative for a Nunc dimittis; and that the tears of his heart 
had quenched in hin all humours of ambition. All this to make her majeſty 
2 and to lull the world aſleep, that he was not a man to be held any ways 
dangerous. wy Tk e r 
: Not many days after, Sir Richard Barkley his keeper was removed from him, 
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and he ſet at liberty with, this admonition only; That be. ſhould nat take hin. 
ſelf, tobe altogether diſcharged, though he Were lef t. ta the guard of e 1 
his om diſcretion. But he felt himſelf no ſooner upon the wings of his liberty, 
but (notwithſtanding his former ſhews of a mortiſied eſtate of mind) he begin 
to praiſe afreſh. as buſily as ever, reviving his former reſolution; which was 
the, furprifing and poſſe ng the queen's perſon and the court. And that it may 
appeat how early after his liberty he ſet his engines on work, having long before 
entertained. into his ſervice, and during his government in Ireland drawn near 
unto him in the place of his chief ſecretary, one Henry Cuffe, a baſe fellow by 
birth, but a great ſcholar, and indeed a notable traitor by the book, being other. 
wiſe of a turbulent and mutinous ſpirit againſt all ſuperiors. 

This fellow, in the beginniſg of Auguſt, which was not a month after Eſſex 
had liberty granted, fell of practiſing with Sir Henry Nevil, that ſerved her majeſty 

as. legier embaſſador with the French king, and then newly come over into Eng- 

land from Bulloign, - abuſing him with a falſe lie and mere invention, that his 

The de. ſervice. was blamed and miiliked, and that the imputation of the breach of the 

claration treaty of peace held at Bulloign was like to light upon him (when there was 

—— no colour of any ſuch matter) only to diſtaſte him of others, and faſten him to 

Nevil. my lord, though he did not acquaint him with any particulars of my lord's de- 
ſigns till a good while after. 

But my lord having ſpent the end of the ſummer (being a private time, when 
eve body was out of town and diſperſed) in digeſting his own thoughts, with 
this help and conference of Mr. Cufte, they had ſoon ſet down between them 
the ancient principle of traitors and conſpirators, which was, to prepare many, 
and to acquaint few; and, after the manner of miners, to make ready their pow- 
der, and place it, and then give fire but in the inſtant. . Therefore, the firſt con- 
ſideration was of ſuch perſons as my lord thought fit to draw to he of his arty | 


| ſingling out both of nobility and martial men, and others, ſuch as were diſcon- 
[ | tented or turbulent, and ſuch as were weak of judgment, and eaſy to be abuſed, 
or ſuch as were wholly dependants and followers (for means or countenance) 
of himſelf, Southampton, or ſome other of his greateſt aſſociate. 
And knowing there were no ſuch ſtrong and drawing cords of popularity as 
religion, he had not neglected, both at this time and long before, in a profane 
policy to ſerve his turn (for his own greatneſs) of both forts and factiqns, both 
of catholicks and puritans, as they term them, turning his outſide, to the one, 
and his inſide to the other; and making himſelf pleaſing and gracious to the one 
ſiort by profeſſing zeal, and frequenting ſermons, and making much of preachers, 
The con. and ſecretly underhand giving aſſurance to Blunt, Davis, and divers others, that 
rethon of. (if he might prevail in his defired greatneſs) he would bring in 4 Wleration of 
Davis. the catholick religion. n 


oi 51: * ſen(e,. as well guard of circumſpection, as guard of force: but to the more pri- 
and con- vate and truſty perſons he was content it ſhould be expounded that he would be 
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moved from one head. And it may be truly noted, that in the catalogue of 
thoſe perſons that were the eighth of February in the action of open*rebellivn;- - 

a man may find almoſt out of every county of England ſome; which could'Hlof' © 

be by chance or conſtellation : and in the particularity of examinations (too long 

to be rehearſed) it was eaſy to trace in what ſort many of them were brought 

up to town, and held in town upon ſeveral pretences. But in Candlemas term, 

when the time drew near, then was he content conſultation ſhould be had by 

certain choice perſons, upon the whole matter and conrſe which he ſhould' hold. 

And becauſe he thought himſelf and his own houſe more obſerved, it was thonght 

fit that the meeting and conference ſhould be at Drury-houſe, where Sir Charles 

Pavers lodged. There met at this council, the earl of Southampton, with whom 

in former times he had been at ſome emulations and differences in court; but 

after, Southampton having married his kinſwoman, and plunged himſelf wholly 

into his fortune, and being his continual affociate in Ireland, he accounted of 

him as moſt aſſured unto him, and had long ago in Ireland acquainted him with 

his purpoſe, as was declared before: Sir Charles Davers, one exceedingly' de- 

voted to the earl of Southampton, upon affection begun firſt upon the deſerving ' 

of the fame earl towards him, when he was in trouble about the murder of one 
Long : Sir Ferdinando Gorge, one that the earl of Eſſex had of purpofe ſent 
for up from his government at Plymouth by his letter, with particular aſſignation v. 
to be here before the ſecond of February : Sir John Davis, one that had'been 

his ſervant, and raiſed by him, and that bare office in the Tower, being 'ſur- 

veyor of the ordnance, and one that he greatly truſted: and John Littleton; ' 

one they reſpected for his wit and valour. 

The conſultation and conference reſted upon three parts: the peruſal of a liſt Te con- 
of thoſe perſons, whom they took to be of their party; the conſideration of the __ 
action itſelf which they ſhould ſet a-foot, and how they ſhould proceed in it ;Daver:, 
and the diſtribution of the perſons, according to the action concluded on, to their! 7; ** 
ſeveral employments. | 1% SHRaan 

"The lift contained the number of ſixſcore perſons, noblemen, and knights, N 

and principal gentlemen, and was (for the more credit's ſake) of the carl of Eſſex vit Ce. 

own hand-writing. 1 l Blunt 2. 

For the action itſelf, there was propoſition made of two principal articles: the — - 

one of poſſeſſing the Tower of London; the other of ſurprizing her majeſty's per- he bar. 

fon and the court ; in which alſo deliberation was had, what courſe to hold with' 

the city, either towards the effecting of the ſurpriſe, or after it was effected. 

For the Tower, was alledged the giving a reputation to the action, by getting 

into their hand the principal fort of the realm, with the ſtores and provifons 

thereunto appertaining, the bridling of the city by that piece, and commodity of 

entrance in and poſſeſſing it, by the means of Sir John Davis. But this was by 
opinion of all rejected, as that which would diſtract their attempt from the more 
principal, which was the court, and as that which they made a judgment would 

follow incidently, if the court were once poſſeſſed. | i (if Di 

But the latter, which was the ancient fot (as was well known to Southamp- 

ton) was in the end, by the general opinion of them all, inſiſted and reſted upon. 

And the manner how it ſhould be ordered and diſpoſed was this: That cer- 

tain ſelected perſons of their number, ſuch as were well known in court, and 

might have acceſs, without check or ſuſpicion, into the ſeveral rooms in court, 
according to the ſeveral qualities of the perſons, and the differences of the rooms, | | 
ſhould diſtribute themſelves into the preſence, the guard-chamber, the hall, and the 

utter court and gate, and ſome one principal man undertaking every ſeveral room 

with the ſtrength of ſome few to be joined with him, every man to make good 

his charge, according to the occaſion. In which diſtribution, Sir Charles Davers 

was then named to the preſence, and to the great chamber, where he was ap- 
pointed, when time ſhould be, to ſeize upon the halberds of the guard; Sir 
John Dayis to the hall; and Sir Chriſtopher Blunt to the utter gate; theſe ſeem- 
ung to them the three principal wards of conſideration: and that things being 
Within the court in a readineſs, a ſignal ſhould be given and ſent to Eſſex, to ſet 
forward from Eſſex-houſe, being no great diſtance off. Whereupon Eſſex, ac- 
- 3 1 ö 17 companied 
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companied with the noblemen of his party, and ſuch as ſhould be. prepared and 
allernbled at his houſt for that purpoſe, ſhould march towards 1 = 
that the former conſpitators al entered ſhould, give correſpondence to them 
without, as well by making themſelves maſters of the gates to give them entran 
as by attempting tö get into their hand upon the ſudden the halberds of the guard 
thereby hoping to. prevent any great reſiſtance within, and by filling all full of 
tumult #5 confuſion. * _ . 
This being the platform of their enterpriſe, the ſecond act of this tragedy 
was alſo reſolved, which was, that my lord ſhould preſent himſelf to her majeſty, 
as proſtrating himſelf at her feet, and defire the remove of ſuch perſons as he 
called his enemies, from about her. And after that my lord had obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of the queen, and the ſtate, he ſhould call his pretended enemies to a 
tial upon their lives, and ſummon a parliament, and alter the government, and 
obtain to himſelf and his affociates ſuch conditions as ſeemed to him and them 
i There | nga a ſpeech alſo in this conſpiracy of poſſeſſing the city of London, 
which Eſſex himſelf, in his own particular and ſecret inclination, had eyer a 
ſpecial mind unto : not as a departure or going from his purpoſe of poſſeſſing 
e court, but as an inducement and preparative to perform it upon a ſurer ground: 
an opinion bred in him (as may be imagined) partly by the great overweaning he 
had of the love of the citizens; but chiefly, in all likelihood, by a fear, that al- 
tho' he ſhould have prevailed in getting her majeſty's perſon into his hands for 
a time, with his two or three Led gentlemen, yet the very beams and graces 
of her majeſty's magnanimity and prudent carriage in ſuch diſaſter, working with 
the natural inſtinct of loyalty, which of courſe (when fury is over) doth ever 
revive in the hearts of ſubjects of any good blood or mind (ſuch. as his troop; for 
the more part was compounded of. though by him ſeduced and. bewitched) 
would quickly break the knot, and cauſe ſome diſunion and feparation amongſt 
them, Phieeby he might have been left deſtitute, except he ſhould build upon 
l ſome more popular number, according to the nature of all uſurping rebels, Which 
' do ever truſt more in the common people, than in perſons. of. ſort. or quality, 
And this may well appear by his own plot in Ireland, which was to have come 
with the choice of the army, from which he was diverted, as before is ſhewed, 
So as his own courſes inclined ever to reſt upon the main ſtrength of the mul- 
titude, and not upon ſurprizes, or the combinations of a fer. 
But to return: Theſe were the reſolutions taken at that conſultation, held 
by theſe five at Drury-houſe, ſome five or ſix days before the rebellion, to be 
e to Eſſex, who ever kept in himſelf the binding and directipg voice: 
which he did to prevent all differences that might grow by diſſent or contradic- 
tion. And beſides he had other perſons (which were Cuffe and Blunt) of more 
inwardnefs and confidence with him than theſe (Southampton only excepted): 
which managed that conſultation. And, for the day of the enterpriſe, Which is 
that muſt riſe out of the knowledge of all the opportunities and difficulties, it 
was referred to Eſſex his own choice and appointment: it being nevertheleſs 
reſolved, that it ſhould be ſome time before the end of Candlemas term. 
a But this council and the reſolutions thereof, were in ſome points refined by 
Nevis Eſſex, and Cuffe, and Blunt: for, firſt it was thought good, for the better mak- 
declara- ing ſure of the utter gate of the court, and the greater celerity and ſuddenneſs, 
on. tohaye a troop at receipt to a competent number, to have come from the Mews, 
where they ſhould have been afſembled without ſuſpicion in ſeveral companies, 
and from thence caſt themſelves in a moment upon the court-gate,, and join 
with them which are within, while Eſſex with the main of his company were 
making forward. „ lerne 10932) 
It was alſo thought fit, that becauſe they would be commonwealth's men, 
and foreſee, that the buſineſs and ſervice of the publick ſtate ſhould not ſtand 
ſtill; they ſhould have ready at court, and at hand, certain other perſons to be 
offered, to ſupply the offices and places of ſuch her majeſty's counſellors and 
ſervants, as they ſhould demand to be removed and diſplaced. |, 
But chiefly it was thought good, that the aſſembling of their companies toge- 
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cher ſhould be upon ſome plauſible pretext ; both, to make divers of their,cam- 
pany, that underſtood not the depth of the practices, the —— willing to follow 
them; and to engage thetnſelves, and to gather them together the better without 
peril of detecting or interrupting: and again, to take the court the more unpro- 
yided, 1 alarm given. So as now. there wanted nothing but the a. 
fignation of the day: which nevertheleſs was reſolved indefinitely to be before Conſeſicn 
the end of the term, as was faid before, for the putting in execution of this moſt ;. 
dangerous and execrable treaſon. But God, who had in his divine providence 
long ago curſed this action with the curſe that the pſalm ſpeaketh of, That it 
ſhould be like the untimely fruit of a woman, brought forth before it came 10 per- 
feftion, fo diſpoſed above, that her majeſty, underſtanding by a general charm 
and muttering of the great and univerſal reſort to Efſex-houſe, contrary to her 
princely admonition, and ſomewhat differing from his former manner (as there 
could not be ſo great fire without ſome ſmoke) upon the ſeventh of February, 
the afternoon before this rebellion, ſent to Eſſex-houſe Mr, Secretary Herbert, 
to require him to come before the lords of her majeſty's council, then ſitting in 
council at Saliſbury-court, being the lord Treaſurer's houſe ; where it was only in- 
tended, that he ſhould have received ſome reprehenſion, for exceeding the limi- 
tations of his liberty, granted to him in a qualified manner, without any inten- 
tion towards him of reſtraint ; which he, under colour of not being, well, ex- 
caſed to do: but his own guilty conſcience applying it, that his trains were diſs 
covered; doubting peril in any farther delay, „ e to haſten his enterpriſe, 
and to ſet it on foot the next day. n 
But then again, having ſome advertiſement in the evening, that the guards 
were doubled at court, and laying that to the meſſage he had received oyerrnight; 
and ſo concluding that alarm was taken at court, * thought it to be in vain to 
think of the enterpriſe of the court, by way of ſurprize: but that now his only 
way was, to come thither in ſtrength, and to that end firſt to attempt the city: 
wherein he did but fall back to his own former opinion, which he had in no 
fort neglected, but had formerly made ſome overtures to prepare the city to take 
his part; relying himſelf (beſides his general conceit, that himſelf was the dar- 
ling and minion of the people, and ſpecially of the city) more particularly upon 
aſſurance given of Thomas Smith, then ſheriff of London, a man well beloved 
amongſt the citizens, and one that had ſome particular command of ſome of 
the trained forces of the city, to join with him. Having therefore concluded 
upon this determination, now was the time to execute in fact all that he had be- 
fore in purpoſe digeſted. 01 29946 
Firſt, therefore, he concluded of a pretext which was ever part of the plot, and 
which he had meditated upon and ſtudied long before. For finding himſelf 
(thanks be to God) to ſeek, in her majeſty's government, of any juſt pretext in mat- 
ter of ſtate, either of innovation, oppreſſion, or any unworthineſs: as in all his 
former diſcontentments he had gone the beaten path of traitors, turning their 
imputation upon counſellors, and perſons of credit with their ſoyereign,; ſo now 
he was forced to deſcend to the pretext of a private quarrel, giving out this ſpeech, 
how that evening, when he ſhould have been called before the lords of the.coun- © 
cil, there was an ambuſcade of muſketeers placed upon the water, by the deyice; ' 
of my lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh, to have murdered him by the, way. 
as he paſſed : a matter of no probability; thoſe perſons having no ſuch deſperate, * * 
eſtates or minds, as to ruin themſelves and their poſterity, by committing ſo odious 
a-Crime, | e Dh 
But contrariwiſe, certain it is, Sir Ferdinando Gorge accuſed Blunt, to have Conſeſfon 
perſuaded him to kill, or at leaſt apprehend Sir Walter Raleigh; the latter (4 — 
. wy pot denieth not, and aſked Sir Walter Raleigh forgiveneſs at the time . 
or His death. | | F gt Do 
But this pretext, being the beſt he had, was taken: and then did meſſages and 
warnings fly thick up and down to every particular nobleman and gentleman, 
both: that evening and the next morning, to draw them together in the forenoon 
to Eſſex-houſe, diſperſing the foreſaid fahle, That he ſhould have been mur- 
«red; ſave chat it was ſometime on the water, ſometime in his bed, 8 
1 cording 
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cording tothe nature of a lye. He ſent likewiſe the ſame night certain or his 
inſtruments, as namely, one William Temple his ſecretary, into the City to dif. 
py the ſame tale, having increaſed it ſome few days before by an addition, 

hat he ſhould have been likewiſe murdered by ſome Jeſuits to 1 number of 
four: and to fortify this pretext, and to make the more buz of the danger he 
ſtood in, he cauſed that night a watch to be kept all night long, towards the 
fireet, in his houſe. The next morning, which was Sunday, they came unto 
him of all hands, according to his meſſages and warnings : of the nobili „the 
earls of Rutland, Southampton, and the lord Sands, and Sir Henry Parker, 
commonly called the lord Mountegle ; beſides divers knights and principal gen- 
tlemen and their followers, to the number of ſome three hundred. And alfo it 
being Sunday, and the hour when he had uſed to have a ſermon at his houſe, it 
gave cauſe to ſome, and colour to others to come upon that occaſion. As they 
came, my lord ſaluted and embraced, and to the generality of them pave 10 
underſtand, in as plauſible terms as he could, That his life had been ſought, and 
that he meant to go to the court and declare his griefs to the queen, becauſe his 
enemies were mighty, and uſed her majeſty's name and commandment ; and 
The con- deſired their help to take his part: but unto the more ſpecial perſons, he ſpake 
teten of ' high and in other terms, telling them, That he was ſure of the city, and would 
Ratlard "put himſelf into that ſtrength, that her majeſty ſhould not be able to ſtand againſt 

bim, and that he would take revenge of his enemies. N 

All the while after eight of the clock in the morning, the gates to the Breet 
and water were ſtrongly guarded, and men taken in and let forth by diſcretion 
of thoſe that held the charge, but with ſpecial caution of receiving in ſuch as 
came from court, but not ſuffering them to go back without m Jord' ſpecial 
direction, to the end no particularity of that which paſſed there might be known 
to her majeſty. -* | | 

About ten of the clock, her majeſty having underſtanding of 'this ſtrange and 
tumultuous aſſembly at Eſſex-houſe, vet in her princely wiſdom and moderation 
thought to caſt water 2 this fire before it brake forth to farther inconvenience ; 


and therefore uſing authority before ſhe would uſe force, ſent unto himfour per- 
ſons of great honour and place, and ſuch as he ever pretended to reverence and 
love, to offer him juſtice for any griefs of his, but yet to lay her royal command- 
—_ upon him to diſperſe his company, and upon them to withdraw them- 
ſelves. | | 
The de. Theſe four honourable perſons, being the lord Keeper of the great ſeal of Eng 
cam? land, the earl of Worceſter, the Comptroller of her majeſty's houſhold, and the 
Keeper, lord Chief Juſtice of England, came to the houſe, and found the gates ſhut upon 
the earl of them. But after a little ſtay, they were let in at the wicket ; and as foon as & 
om were within, the wicket was ſhut, and all their ſervants kept out, except the 
lord Chief bearer of the ſeal. In the court they found the earls. with the reſt of the com- 
4 pany, the court in a manner full, and upon their coming towards Eſſex, they all 
their flocked and thronged about them; whereupon the lord Keeper in an audible 
nands. . voice delivered to the earl the queen's meſſage, That they were ſent by her ma- 
of che lord jeſty to underſtand the cauſe of this their aſſembly, and to let them know that 
Chief Ju- i they had any particular cauſe of griefs againſt any perſons whatſoever, they 


ce ven ſnould have hearing and juſtice. 


Toce. 


The de. Whereupon the earl of Eſſex in a very loud and furious voice declared, That 
re his life was ſought, and that he ſhould have been murdered in his bed, and that 
of Wor. he had been perfidiouſly dealt withal ; and other ſpeeches to the like effect. To 
cefter, which the lord Chief Juſtice ſaid, if any ſuch matter were attempted or intended 
recen againſt him, it was fit for him to declare it, aſſuring him both a faithful relation 
on their part, and that they could not fail of a princely indifferency and juſtice on 
her majeſty's part. | | = 

To which the earl of Southampton took occaſion to object the aſſault made 
upon him, by the lord Gray: which my lord Chief Juſtice returned upon him, 
and ſaid, That in that caſe juſtice had been done, and the party was in priſon 
for it. | r K i 
Then the lord Keeper required the earl of Eſſex, that if he would not declare 
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mo 2 5 him or procure him Waden etc Ow 
Upon this there aroſe a gteat clamour among the multitude : © Away, my 
« lord, they abuſe you, they betray you, they undo you, you loſe time.“ 
upon my lord Keeper put on his hat, and ſaid with a louder voice than before; 
1% My lord, let us ſpeak with you privately, and underſtand your griefs; and Ido 
«. command you all upon your allegiance, to lay down your weapons and to de- 
part. Upon which words the earl of Eſſex and all the reſt, as diſdaining 
commandment, put on their hats; and Eſſex ſomewhat abruptly went from him 
into the houſe, and the counſellors followed him, thinking he would have private 
conference with them as was required. f 75-0 1 13 
And as they paſſed through the ſeveral rooms, they might hear many of the 
diſordered company cry, © Kill them, kill them;“ and others crying, Nay; 
hut ſhop them up, keep them as pledges, caſt the great ſeal out at the window; 
and other ſuch audacious and traitorous ſpeeches. But Eſſex took hold of the 
occaſion and advantage, to keep in deed ſuch pledges if he were diſtreſſed,” and 
to have the countenance to lead them with him to the court, eſpecially the'two 
great magiſtrates of juſtice, and the great ſeal of England, if he prevailed, and 
to deprive her majeſty of the uſe of their counſel in ſuch a ſtrait, and to engage 
his followers in the very beginning by ſuch a capital act, as the impriſonment” of 
counſellors carrying her majeſty's royal commandment for the ſuppreſſing of a 
rebellious-force. Jütte 
And after that they were come up into his book- chamber, he gave order they 
ſnould be kept faſt, giving the charge of their cuſtody principally to Sir John 
Davis, but adjoined unto him a warder, one Owen Saliſbury,” one of the "moſt 
ſeditious and wicked perſons of the number, having been a notorious robber, and 
one that ſerved the enemy under Sir William Stanley, and that bare a ſpecial 
ſpleen. unto. my lord Chief. Juſtice ; who guarded theſe honourable perſons 
with muſkets charged and matches ready fired at the chamber door. 1 nfl 
This done; the earl (notwithſtanding my lord Keeper till required to ſpeak 
with him) left the charge of his houſe with Sir Gilly Merick ; and, uſing theſe 
words to my lord Keeper, © Have patience for a while, Iwill go take order with 
the mayor and ſheriffs for the city, and be with you again within half an hour; 
ſued with his troop into London, to the number of two hundred, beſides thoſe 
that remained in the houſe, choice men for hardineſs and valour, unto whom 
ſome gentlemen and one nobleman did after join themſelves. i en enn 
But from the time he went forth, it ſeems God did ſtrike him with the ſpirit 
of — 1 and brought him round again to the place whence = fir 
mo d. x IONIVGCH | a EOF. im Ing Ne un?! bl 75 
Fot aſtet ie had once by Ludgate entered into the city, he never had ſo muck _..., 
4 the heart or aſſurance to ſpeak any ſet or confident ſpeech to the pèbple (but 
repeated only over and over his tale as he paſſed by, that he ſhould have been 
mutdered) nor to do any act of foreſight or courage; but he that had vowed e 
Would never be cooped up more, cooped himſelf firſt within the walls off the 
city, and aſter within the walls of an houſe, as arreſted by God's juſtice as an * ?“ 
ample of diſſoyalty. For paſſing through Cheapſide, and fo towards "Smith's The con- 
honſe, and finding though ſome came about him, yet none joined or armed with fron of 
him, he provoked them by ſpeeches as he paſſed to arm, telling them, oy Ratland. 
did him hurt and no good, to come about him with no weapons. W N 
But there was not in ſo populous a city, where he thought himſelf held ſo dear, 
one man, from the chiefeſt citizen to the meaneſt artificer or prentice, that armed 
= bim: ſo as being extremely appalled, as divers that happened to ſee him then 
Wight viſibly perceive in his face and countenance, and almoſt moulten with 
Tweat,” though without any cauſe of bodily labour but only by the perplexity and 
Horror of this mind, he came to Smith's houſe the ſheriff, where he refreſhed 
himſelf a little and ſhifted him. | Fin 
But the mean while it pleaſed God, that her majeſty's directions at court, 
though in a caſe fo ſtrange and ſudden, were judicial and ſound. For firſt there 
Vas commandment in the morning given unto the city, that every man ſhould be 
* Vor. I. | : | 7 1 ED 5 in 
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in a readineſs both in-perſon and armour, but yet to keep within his own dot, 

and to expect commandment ; upon a reaſonable and politick conſideration, that 

had they armed ſuddenly. in the ſtreets, if there were any ill diſpoſed perſons, 

they might arm on the one ſide and turn on the other, or at leaſt, if armed men 

had been. ſeen to and fro, it would have bred a greater tumult and more bloog.. 
ſhed; and the nakedneſs of Eflex's troop would not have ſo well appeared. 

And ſoon after, direction was given that the lord Burghley, taking with him 

the king of heralds, ſhould declare him traitor in the principal parts of the city; 

which was performed with good expedition and reſolution, and the loſs and hurt 

of ſome of his company. Beſides that, the earl of Cumberland, and Sir Thomas 

Gerard knight-marſhal, rode into the city, and declared and notified to the peo- 

e that he was a traitor ; from which time divers of his troop withdrawing from 

2 and none other coming in to him, there was nothing but deſpair. For 

The con- . . 4 8 

feſton of Having ſtayed a while, as is ſaid, at ſheriff Smith's houſe, and there changing 

the earl of his pretext of a private quarrel, and publiſhing, that the realm ſhould have been 

_ ſold. tothe Infanta, the better to ſpur on the people to riſe, and called, and given 

confeſion commandment to have arms brought and weapons of all ſorts, and being foon 
at the bar. after advertiſed of the proclamation, he came forth in a hurry. dns Tt 

So having made ſome ſtay in Gracechurch-ſtreet, and being difmayed upon 
knowledge given to him that forces were coming forwards againſt him under 

the conduct of the lord Admiral, the lieutenant of her majeſty's forces; and 

not knowing what courſe to take, he determined in the end to go back towards 

his. own houſe, as well in hope to have found the counſellors there, and by them 

to have ſerved ſome turn, as upon truſt that towards night his friends in the city 

would gather their ſpirits together, and reſcue him, as himſelf declared after to 

the lieutenant of the Tower. er HAS 

But for the counſellors, it had pleaſed God to make one of the principal 

offenders his inſtrument for their delivery; who ſeeing my lord's caſe deſperate, 

and contriving how to redeem his fault and fave himſelf, came to Sir John 

Davis, and Sir Gilly Merick, as ſent from my lord; and ſo procured them to be 

releaſed. | | NY 0D. LTH 

But the earl of Eflex, with his company that was left, thinking to recover his 

houſe, made on by land towards Ludgate ; where being reſiſted by a company 

of pikemen and other forces, gathered together by the wiſe and diligent care of 

the biſhop of London, and commanded by Sir John Luſon, and yet attempting 

to clear the paſſage, he was with no great difficulty repulſed, At which en- 

counter Sir Chriſtopher Blunt was fore wounded, and young Tracy lain on his 

you and one Waits on the queen's part, and ſome others. Upon which repulſe 

e went back and fled towards the water-fide, and took boat at Queenhithe, 

and ſo was received into Eſſex's houſe at the water-gate, which he fortified and 

barricado'd ; but inſtantly the lord Lieutenant ſo diſpoſed his companies, as all 

paſſage and iſſue forth was cut off from him both by land and by water, and all 

ſaccours that he might hope for were diſcouraged: and leaving the earl of Cum- 

herland, the earl of Lincoln, the lord Thomas Howard, the lord Gray, the 

lord Burghley, and the lord Compton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Gerard, 

with diyers others, before the houſe to landward, my lord Lieutenant himſelf 

thought good, taking with him the lord of Effingham, lord Cobham, Sir John 

Stanhope, Sir Robert Sidney, M. Foulk Grevill, with divers others, to affail the 

garden and banquetting houſe on the water- ſide, and preſently forced the garden, 

and won to the walls of the houſe, and was ready to have affailed the houſe; 

but out of a chriſtian and honourable conſideration, underſtanding that there 

were in the houſe the counteſs of Eſſex, and the lady Rich, with their gentle- 

women, let the earl of Efſex know by Sir Robert Sidney, that he was content to 

ſuffer, the ladies and gentlewomen to come forth. Whereupon Eſſex returning 

the lord Lieutenant thanks for the compaſſion and care he had of the ladies, 

deſired only to have an hour's reſpite to make way for their going out, and an 

hour after to barricado the place again: which becauſe it could make no altera- 

tion to the hindrance of the ſervice, the lord Lieutenant thought good to grant. 

But Eſſex, having had ſome talk within of a fally, and deſpairing of the — 
W 


. 
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and kg better to yield himſelf, ſent word, that upon ſome condition 

ould yield. | 0. | 40 3 Ohe 
1 But the lord Lieutenant utterly refuſing to hear of capitulation, Eſſex deſired: 
to ſpeak with my lord, who thereupon went up cloſe to the houſe; and the 
late earls of Eſſex and Southampton, with divers other lords and gentlemen their 
partakers, preſented themſelves upon the leads; and Eſſex ſaid, he would not 
capitulate, but intreat; and made three petitions. The firſt, that they might be 
civilly uſed : whereof the lord Lieutenant aſſured them. The ſecond, that they : 
might have an honourable- trial: whereof, the lord Lieutenant anſwered, they - 
needed not to doubt. The third, that he might have Aſhton a preacher with - 
him in priſon for the comfort of his ſoul: which the lord Lieutenant ſaid he 
would move to her majeſty, not doubting of the matter of his requeſt, though 
he could not abſolutely promiſe him that perſon. Whereupon they A, with. 
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themſelves, and yielded up their ſwords, which was about ten of the clock at 


confederates of quality, were ſeyerally taken into the charge of divers particular 
lords and gentlemen, and by them conveyed to the Tower and other priſons. 
$0 as this action, ſo dangerous in reſpect of the perſon of the leader, the 
manner of the combination, and the intent of the plot, brake forth and ended 
within the compaſs of twelve hours, and with the loſs of little blood, and in 
ſuch ſort as the next day all courts of juſtice were open, and did ſit in their ac- 
cuſtomed manner, giving good ſubjects, and all reaſonable men juſt cauſe to think, 
not the leſs of the offender's treaſon, but the more of her majeſty's ptincely 
magnanimity-and prudent foreſight in ſo great a peril, and chiefly of God's sell. 
nels, that hath bleſſed her majeſty in this, as in many things elſe, with ſo rare 
and divine felicity. | | | "Vi | 
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The effect of the evidence given at the ſeveral arraignments of the 
late earls of Ess Ex and SouTHAaMeToN, before the lord Steward; 
and of Sir CHRIS TO HER BLUNT, and Sir CHARLES Daves,” 
and others, before great and honourable Commiſſioners of Oyer 
and Terminer: and of the anſwers and defences which the ſaid 
offenders made for themſelves; and the replies made upon ſuch 
their defences: with ſome other circumſtances of the proceedings, 
as well at the fame arraignments as aſter. ED OI IE 


PHE two late earls of Eſſex and Southampton were brought to their trial Some 
the nineteenth of February, eleyen days after the rebellion. At which dueſtion 


was made 


trial there paſſed upon them twenty five peers, a greater number than hath been by the earl 


called.in any former ee, Amongſt whom her majeſty did not forbear to t Eiex, 
whether 


uſe many that were of near alliance and blood to the earl of Eſſex, and ſome others, he might 
that had their ſons and heirs apparent that were of his company, and followed challenge 
him in the open action of rebellion. The lord Steward then in commiſſion (ac- pen. 
cording to the ſolemnity in ſuch trials received) was the lord Buckhurſt, lord High But an- 
Treaſurer, who with gravity and temperance directed the evidence, and moderated, — "HC 
and ve the judgment. There was alſo an aſſiſtance of eight judges, the three hy the 
ch et, and five others. The hearing was with great patience and liberty: the Judges, 
ordinary.courſe not being held, to ſilence the priſoners till the whole ſtate of the ea 
evidence was given in; but they being ſuffered to anſwer articulately to every chat repr- 
branch of the evidence, and ſometimes to every particular depoſition, whenſoever — 
they offered to ſpeak: and not ſo only, but they were often ſpared to be inter- that it 
rupted, even in their digreſſions and ſpeeches not much pertinent to their cauſe. 3 
And always when any doubt in law was moved, or when it was requited n 
either by the priſoners or the peers, the lord Steward required the judges to de- _ _ 
yu | VE. liver challenge: 
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the ceremony amongſt martial men accuſtomed, came down and ſubmitted 2 
night; there having been ſlain in holding of the houſe by muſket-ſhot Owen 512 


Saliſbury, and ſome few more on the part of my lord, and ſome few likewiſe ſlain 
and hurt on the queen's part; and preſently, as well the lords as the reſt of theie 


aby of the 


- 
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counſellors to have been ag 


0 12 report Or reſumption, . when | 
otorious. And beſides, it: was 3 — 

N Whom many were ſo partial, ſome (who would not conſider how things came 
to light by degrees) might have reported, that he was twice called in queſtion 
about one offence. And therefore the late treaſons of his rebellion and con- 
ſpirue / were only comprehended in the indictment, with the uſual clauſes and 
conſequents in law, of compaſſing the queen's death, deſtruction, and depriva- 
tion, andlevying war, and the like. | * 


The evidence tonfifted of two, parts: the pat: of ſurprizing her majeſy's ; 
40> 410d 344. epurt, andthe open rebellion. in the city. ey | ney 


| "THE plot was opened according to the former narration, andproved-by the 
ſeveral confeſſions of four witneſſes, fully and directly concurring in the point; 
Sj And Blunt, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John Davis, and Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge. Of which number, though Sir Chriſtopher Blunt were not at the council 
held at Drury-houſe, no more than Eſſex himſelf was; yet he was privy to that 
which paſſed. Sir Ferdinando Gorge being priſoner in the Gatehouſe, near tbne 
place of trial, was (at the requeſt of the earl of Eſſex) brought thither, and 
ayouched viva voce his confeſſion in all things. N N 0 
And theſe four proved all particularities of ſurprizing the court; and the man- 
net of putting the ſame in execution, and the diſtributing and naming of the 
* incipal perſons and actors to their ſeveral charges; and the calling of my 
f for s pretended enemies to trial for their lives, and the ſummoning of a parlia- 
ment, and the altering of the government. And Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, and Sir 
John Davis from Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, did ſpeak to the point of bringing in a 
toleration of the catholick religion. wo] 
File vert rebellion in the city itſelf, it was likewiſe opened, according 10 the former 
* x cl '* narration, and divided itſelf naturally into three parts. 
FIRST, che impriſonment of the counſellors, bringing her majeſty's royal 
commandment to them, upon their allegiance to diſperſetheir forces. Secondly, 
the entering the city, and the ſtirring of the people to riſe, as well by provoking 
them to arm, as by giving forth the flanders that the realm was ſold to Re Spani- 
ard, and the affailing of the queen's forces at Ludgate. And thirdly, the feſiſt- 
an and keepin the houſe againſt her majeſty's forces, under the charge and 
conduct of the lord Lieutenant. ee fn 
nl albeit theſe parts were matters notorious, and within almoſt every man's 
vie and knowledge; yet, for the better ſatisfaction of the peers, they were 
fully prtwed by the oath of the lord Chief Juſtice of England, being there 
ÞJrpealebtic viva voce, and the declaration of the earl of Worceſter, being one of 
the peers. likewiſe, viva voce, touching ſo much as paſſed about the impriſon- 
ment of themſelves and the reſt ; and by the confeſſions of the earl of Rutland, 
the lord, Sandys, the lord Cromwell, and others. 
The defence of the late earl of Eſſex, touching the plot and conſultation at 
Drury-houſe, was: That it was not proved that he was at it; and that they could 
-  ſhew/nothing, proving his conſent or privity, under his hand. | 
Touching the action in the city, he juſtified the pretext of the danger of his 
life ta be a truth. He faid that his ſpeech, that the realm ſhould Fara, fold 
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tothe Infanta of Spain, was grounded upon a report he had heard, that Sir 


Robert Cecil ſhould ſay privately, That the Infanta's title ta the crown (after 
her majeſty) was as good. as any other. He excuſed the imprifonment of the 
ainſt his mind, forced upon him by his unruly com- 
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pany. He proteſted he never intended in his heart any hurt to her majeſty's er- 
ſon ; that he did defire to ſecure his acceſs to her, for which purpoſe - thought 
to pray the help of the city, and that he did not arm his men in warlike ſort, nor 
ſtruck up drum, nor the like. 12 

The defence of the late earl of Southampton to his part in the plot, and con- 
ſultation at Drury-houſe, was: That it was a matter debated, but not reſolved 
nor concluded; and that the action which was executed; was not the action 
which was conſulted upon. And for the open action in the city, he concurred 
with Eſſex, with proteſtation of the clearneſs of his mind for any hurt to the 
queen's perſon : and that it was but his affection to my lord of Eſſex that had drawa 
him into the cauſe. This was the ſubſtance and beſt of both their defences. 
Unto which the reply was: | | 

Defence. To the pornt, that the late earl of Eſſex was not at the conſultation at 
NN 

Reply. It was replied, that it was proved by all the witneſſes, that that con- 
ſultation was held by his ſpecial appointment and direction, and that both the 
li of the names, and the principal articles, were of his own hand-writing. 
And whereas he ſaid, they could not be ſhewed extant under his hand; it was 
roved by the confeſſion of my lord of Rutland, and the lord Sands, that he 
had provided for that himſelf. For after he returned out of the city to his own 
houſe, he burned divers papers which he had in a cabinet, becauſe (as himſelf 
ſaid) they ſhould tell no tales. 91211 
; Defence. To the point which Southampton alledged, That the cenſultation at 
Drury-houſe, upon the liſt and articles in «writing, was not executed : 
Reply. It was replied, that both that conſultation in that manner held, if none 
ether act had-followed, was treaſon: and that the rebellion following in the city, 
as not a deſiſting from the other plot, but an inducement and 2 of it; 
their meaning being plain on all parts, that after they had gotten the aid of the 
city, they would have gone and poſſeſſed the court. 
Defence. To the point, that it was a truth that Eſſex ſcculd have been aſſailed by 
lis private enemies: | 

Reply. Firſt, he was required to deliver who it was that gave him the adver- 
tiſement of it; becauſe otherwiſe it muſt light upon himſelf, and be thought 
his own invention: whereunto he ſaid, that he would name no man that day. 
Then it was ſhewed how improbable it was, conſidering that my lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were men, whoſe eſtates were better ſettled and eſtabliſhed, 
than to overthrow their fortunes by ſuch a crime. | 
*., Beſides, it was ſhewed how the tale did not hang together, but varied in itſelf, 
as the tale of the two judges did, when one ſaid, under the mulberry-tree, and 
another ſaid, under the fig- tree. So ſometimes it was, that he ſhould have been 
- murdered in his bed, and ſometimes upon the water, and ſometimes it ſhould 
-have been perform by Jeſuits ſome days before. 
Thirdly, it was aſked what reference the going into the city for ſuccour againſt 
any his private enemies had to the impriſoning of the lord Keeper, and the lord 
Chief Juſtice, perſons that he pretended to love and reſpect ; and the earl of 
Worceſter his kinſman, and Maſter Comptroller his uncle, and the publiſhing to 
the people, that the realm ſhould have been ſold to the Spaniard. 
And laſtly, it was faid, that theſe were the ancient footſteps of former traitors, 
to make their quarrel as againſt their private enemies, becauſe God unto lawful 
kings did ever impart ſuch beams of his own glory, as traitors could not look 

ſtraight upon them, but ever turned their pretences againſt ſome about them; and 


. ceeded ſo far in this kind of fiction and diſſimulation, as he lanced his own body, 
and came hurt and wounded before the people, as having been aſſailed by his 
8 enemies; and by colour thereof obtained a guard about his perſon, by 
4 of whom he after uſurped upon the ſtate. 
Defence. To the point, that he heard it reported Mr. Secretary ſhould ſay, That 
the infanta's title to the crown (after her majeſty) was as good as any ether: | 
+: Joh b 7. | Reply. 


that this action of his reſembled the action of Piſiſtratus of Athens, that pro- 
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DECLARATION,0F THE TREASONS 


1 Wits 555 to hear (being much moved with ſo falſe and foul — accuſation) 
came ſuddenly forth, and made humble requeſt; to the lord Steward, that he 
might have the favour to anſwer for himſelf. Which being granted him, in 
reſpe& of the place he carrieth (after a bitter conteſtation on his part with the 
earl; and a ſerious proteſtation of his alienation of heart from the Spanith nation 
in any ſuch condition) he till urged the earl to name the reporter, that all the 
circumſtances might be known. But the earl ſtill wanly avoiding it, Mr. Secre- 
tary replied, That ſeeing he would alledge no author, it ought to be reputed his 
own fiction. Whereupon the earl of Eſſex ſaid, Though his own conſcience was 
a ſufficient teſtimony to himſelf that he had not invented any untruth, yet he 
would affirm thus much for the world's farther ſatisfaction in that behalf, that 
the earl of Southampton alſo had heard ſo much reported of Mr. Secretary ; but 
faid ſtill that he (for his part) would name nobody. 3 Mr. Secreta 
adjured the earl of Southampton, by all former friendſhip (which had been in- 
deed very great between them) that he would declare the perſon ;. which he did 
preſently, and faid it was Mr. Comptroller. At which ſpeech Mr. Secretary 
ight took hold and ſaid, That he was glad to hear him named of all others; for 
howſcever ſome malicious perſon might peradventure have been content to give 
credit'tb'ſo injurious a conceit of him. (eſpecially ſuch as were againſt the peace 
wherein he was employed, and for which the earl of Eſſex had ever hated him; 
being ever deſirous to keep an army on his own dependency) yet he did think no 
man of any underſtanding would believe that he could be ſo ſenſeleſs, as to pick 
out the earl of Eſſex his uncle to lay open to him his affection to that nation, ina 
matter of ſo odious and pernicious conſequence; and ſo did very humbly crave; it 
at the hands of the lord Steward, and all the peers, that Mr. Comptroller might 
be ſent for, to make good his accuſation. | nig bib + ' 
Thereupon the lord Steward ſent a ſerjeant at arms for Mr. Comptroller, who 
preſently came thither, and did freely and ſincerely deliver, that he had only 
ſaid (though he knew not well to whom) that Mr. Secretary and he walking in 
the garden at court one morning about two years ſince, and talking caſually of 
foreign things, Mr. Secretary told him, That one Doleman had maintained in a 
book (not long fince printed) that the infanta of "—_ had a good title to the 
crown of England: which was all, as Mr. Comptroller ſaid, that ever he heard 
Mr. Secretary ſpeak of that matter. And fo the weak foundation, of that ſcan- 
dal being quickly diſcerned, that matter ended; all that could be proved, being 
no other, than that Mr. Comptroller had told another, who had told the carl of 
Eſſex, that Mr. Secretary faid to him, that ſuch a book ſaid ſo ; which every man 
could ſay that hath read it, and no man better knew than the carl himſelf, to 
whom it was dedicated. ; R 4] 
Defence. To the point of both their proteſtations, that they intended no hurt to ler 
majeſty's perſon : on. to hid 
Reply. Firſt, the judges delivered their opinions for matter in law upon two 
points: the one, that in caſe where a ſubject attempteth to put himſelf into ſuch 
ſtrength as the king ſhall not be able to reſiſt him, and to force and compel the 
king to govern otherwiſe than according to his own royal authority and direction, 
it is manifeſt rebellion. The other, that in every rebellion the law intendeth as 
a conſequent, the compaſſing the death and deprivation of the king, as foreſceing 
that the rebel will never ſuffer that king to live or reign, which might puniſh or take 
revenge of his treaſon and rebellion. And it was inforced by the queen's counſel, 
that this is not only the wiſdom of the laws of the realm which ſo defineth of it, 
but it is alſo the cenſure of foreign laws, the concluſion of common reaſon, which 
is the ground of all laws, and the demonſtrative aſſertion of experience, Which is the 
warranty of all reaſon. For firſt the civil law maketh this judgment, that treaſon 
is nothing eſſe but crimen laeſae majeſtatis, or diminutae majeſtatis, making every 
offence which abridgeth or hurteth the power and authority of the prince, as an 
' inſult or inyading of the crown, and extorting the imperial ſceptre. And for 
common reaſon, it is not poſſible that a ſubject ſhould Once come to that heigh 
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as to give law to his ſovereign, but what with inſolency of the change, and what 
with terror of his own guiltineſs, he will never permit the king, if he can chooſe, 
to recover authority; nor, for doubt of that, to continue aliye. And laſtly; for ex- 
perience, it is confirmed by all ſtories and examples, that the ſubject never ob- 
tained a ſuperiority and command over the king, but there followed ſoon after, the 
depoſing and putting of the king to death, as appearcth in our own chronicles in 
two notable particulars of two unfortunate kings: the one of Edward the ſecond, 
who when he kept himſelf cloſe, for danger, was ſummoned by proclamation to 
come and take upon him the government of the realm: but as ſoon as he pre- 
ſented himſelf was made priſoner, and ſoon after forced to reſign, and in the end 
tragically murdered in Berkley caſtle. And the other of king Richard the ſecond, 
who though the duke of Hertford, after King Henry the fourth, preſented. him- 
ſelf before Him with three humble reverences, yet in the end was depoſed and put 
to death. ente [+ | D. 
Defence. 70 the point of not arming his men otherwiſe than with piſtols, | rapiers 
and daggers, it was replied : „ 
Reply. That that courſe was held upon cunning, the better to inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the favour of the city, as coming like a friend with an All hail, , or kiſs, 
and not as an enemy, making full reckoning that the city would arm him, and 
arm with him, and that he took the pattern of his action from the day of the 
barricadoes at Paris, where the duke of Guiſe entering the city but with eight 
gentlemen,” prevailing with the city of Paris to take his part, as my lord of Eflex 
(thanks be to God) failed of the city of London, made the king . (whom he 
thought likewiſe to have ſurprized) to forſake the town, and withdraw himſelf 
into other places, for his farther ſafety. And it was alſo urged againſt him out of 
the confeſſion of the earl of Rutland and others, that he cried out to the citizens, 
That they did him hurt and no good, to come without weapons; and proyoked 
them to arm: and finding they would not be moved to arm with him, ſought to 
arm his ow troops. 45, Yb 
This, point by point, was the effect of the reply. Upon all which evidence, 
both the earls were found guilty of treaſon by all the ſeveral voices of every one 
of the peers, and fo received judgment. 7 2 


due names of the peers that paſſed upon the trial of the two earls. 
Earl of Oxford. | Lord Windſor. 
Earl of Shrewſbury. Lord Viſcount Bindon. Lord Rich, 


Earl of Derby. | Lord Darcy de Chichey, 
Earl of Cumberland. Lord De la Ware. Lord Chandos. 10 
Earl of Worceſter. Lord Morley. Lord Hunſdon.1 
Earl of Suſſex. Lord Cobham. Lord St. John de Bletfo. 
Earl of Hertford. Lord Stafford. Lord Compton. 
Earl of -Lincoln. Lord Gray. Lord Burghley. | 
Earl of Nottingham. Lord Lumley. Lord Howard of Walden. 
N02 The names of the judges that aſſiſted the court. 
Lord Chief Juſtice. Juſtice Fenner. 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Juſtice Walmſly. 
Common-Pleas. Baron Clerke. 
Lord Chief Baron. Juſtice Kingſmill. 


Juſtice Gawdy. 


Some particularities of that which paſſed after the arraigntnent 
of the late earls, and at the time of the ſuffering of the earl 
of Es$xx. py 9 WP 


BUT the earl of Eſſex, finding that the conſultation at Drury-houſe, and the 
"2ſecret-plots of his premeditated and prepenſed treaſons were come to light, 

contrary to his expectation, was touched, even at his parting from the bar, _— 
| in 
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8 OF BLUNT, DAVERS, etc. 


had carried the manner of his anſwer, 
rather in a ſpirit of oftentation and glory, than with humility and penitence : and 
brake out in the hall, while the lords. were in conference, into theſe words; 
« That ſecing things Were thus carried, he would ere it be long ſay more than 
yet Was known,” Which good motion of his mind being, after his coming 
back to the Tower, firſt cheriſhed by M. D. of Norwich, but after wrought on 
by the religious and effectual perſuaſions and exhortations of Mr. Abdy Aſhton 
his chaplain, the man whom he made ſuit by name to have with him for his ſoul's 
health, as one that of late time he had been moſt uſed unto, and found moſt 
comfort of, comparing it, when he made the requeſt, to the caſe of a patient, 
that in his extremity would be defirous to have that phyſician that was beſt ac- 
quainted with his body; he {ent word the next day, to defire to ſpeak with ſome 
of the principal counſellors, with whom he deſired alſo that particularly Mr, 
Secretary might come for one. Upon which his requeſt, firſt the lord Admiral 
and Mr. Secretary, and afterwards at two ſeveral times the lord Keeper of the great 
ſcal, the lord High Treaſurer, the lord High Admiral, and Mr. Secretary re- 
paired unto him : before whom, after he had aſked the lord Keeper forgiveneſs, 
for reſtraining him in his houſe, and Mr. Secretary for having wronge 
bar, concerning the matter of the Infanta, with ſignification of his earneſt deſire 
to be reconciled to them, which was accepted with all Chriſtian charity and 
humanity ; he proceeded to accuſe heavily moſt of his confederates for carrying 
malicious minds to the ſtate, and vehemently charged Cuffe his man to his own 
face, to have been a principal inſtigator of him in his treaſons; and then diſcloſed 
bow far Sir Henry Nevill, her majeſty's late ambaſſador, was privy to all the con- 
8 of whoſe name til chen there had not been ſo much as any ſuſpicion. 
And farther, at the lords firſt coming to him (not ſticking to confeſs that he knew 
her majeſty could not be ſafe while he lived) did very earneſtly deſire this favour 

of the queen, that he might die as privately as might be. | 
The tefti- And the morning before his execution, there being ſent unto him, for his better 
mow 3 preparation, Mr. Boctor Mountford, and Mr. Doctor Barlow, to join with Mr. 
deine Abdy Aſhton his chaplain, he did in many words thank God that he had given 
under him a deeper inſight into his offence, being ſorry he had ſo ſtood upon his juſtift- 
mer, Cation at his arraignment : ſince which time, he ſaid, he was become a new man, 
and heartily thanked God alſo that his courſe was by God's providence prevented. 
For, if his project had taken effect, © God knoweth,” fai he, © what harm it 
had wrought in the realm.” | os 6 8 

He did alſo humbly thank ber muſe, that he ſhould die in ſo private a mat 
(for he ſuffered in the T ower-yard, and not upon the hill, by his own ſpecial ſuit) 
leſt the acclamation of the people (for thoſe were his own words) might be a 
temptation to him : adding, that all popularity and truſt in man was vain, the 
experience whereof himſelf had felt : and acknowledged farther unto them, that 
he was juſtly and worthily ſpewed out (for that was alſo his own word) of the 
realm, and that the nature o his offence was like a leproſy that had infected far 
and near. And ſolikewiſe at the publick place of his ſuffering, he did uſe vehe- 
ment deteſtaticn of his offence, deſiring God to forgive him his great, his bloody, 
his crying, and his infectious fin : and ſo died very penitently, but yet with great 
conflict (as it ſhould ſeem) for his fins. For he never mentioned, nor remembered 
there, wife, children, or friend, nor took particular leave of any that Were preſent, 
but wholly abſtracted and ſequeſtered himſelf to the ſtate of his conſcience, and 


Pr ayer. 


The effect of that which paſſed at the arraignments of Sir Cuxisr- 
opRER BLUNT, Sir CHARLES DAVERS, Sir JoHN Davis, Sir 
Gully Makick, and Henk CurFE. 


An fifth of March, by a honourable commiſſion of oyer and deter- 
1 miner, directed to the lord High Admiral, the lord Chamberlain, Mr. Se- 
cretary, the lord Chief Juſtice of England, Mr. Chancellor of the eached t. 
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ARRAIGNMENTS OF BEUNT, WAV ERS Se. £9" 
Mr. Secretary Herbert, with divers of -the5wtlges; the eommiſſioners ſtting in 
te court of the Queen's Beneh, there Were arraigned and tried by à juty both 
of uldermen of London, and other gentlenn of 256d'eredit and ſort, Sir Chiiſto- 
pher Blunt, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John Davis, Sir OGilty Merick, and Henry 
Cuffe. The three firſt whereof, before they pleaded, àſſeed this queſtion of the 
judges: Whether they might not confeſs the indictment in part, and plead not 
guilty to it in the other part. But being reſolved by the judges, that their plead- 
1 muſt be general; they pleaded Not guilty; as did likewiſe the other two, 
without any ſuch queſtion afked. The reaſon of that queſtion was, as they con- 
ſeſſec, in reſpect of the clauſe laid in the indictment ; That they intended and 
compaſſed the death and deſtruction of the queen's majeſty : unto whoſe'per- 
ſon (although they confeſſed at the bar, as they had done in their examinations, 
that their meaning was to come to her in ſuch ſtrength, as they ſhould not be 
reſiſted, and to require of her divers conditions and alterations of government, * 
ſuch as in their confeſſions are expreſſed) nevertheleſs they proteſted, they intended 
no perſonal harm to herſelf. Whereupon (as at the arraignment of the two earls) 
ſo chen again the judges delivered the rule of the law; that the wiſdom and fore- 
fight of the laws of this land maketh this judgment, That the ſubject that rea 
belleth' or riſeth in forcible manner to over-rule the royal will and” power of 
mie king, intendeth to deprive the king both of crown and life: and that the 
u judgeth not of the fact by the intent, but of the intent by the fact. And the 
queen counfel did again inforce that point, ſetting forth that it was no myſtery 
of quiddity of the common law, but it was a concluſion infallible of reaſon and 
ripetiehee ;" for that the crown was not a ceremony or garland, but conſiſted 
ef pre- eminence and power. | 0 | 
And thetefore, when the ſubject will take upon him to give law to the king, 
und to make the power ſovereign and commanding, to become ſubject and com- 
manded ; ſuch ſubject layeth hold of the crown, and taketh the ſword out of 
wie king's hands. And that the crown was faſtened ſo cloſe upon the king's 
Sead; tkrat it cannot be pulled off, but that head and life and all will follow; as 
wy examplæs, : both in foreign ſtories and here at home, do make manifeſt. And 
ele hen their words did proteſt one thing, and their deeds did teftify 
another, they were but like the preſident of the proteſtation uſed by Manlias the 
Kaeiitenant df Catiline, that conſpired againſt the ſtate of Rome, who began his 
Jetter to the ſenate with theſe words: Deos homneſque teſtor, patres conſcripts, 
nos nibil aliud, etc. OTH $0, 
20A it Was faid farther, that admitting their proteſtations were ſo far true, 
hat they had not at that time in their minds a formed and diſtinct cogitation to 
have deſtroyed the queen's perſon ; yet nothing was more variable and mutable 
than the mind of man, and ſpecially Honores mutant mores : when they were 
once aloft, ànd had the queen in their hands, and were peers in my lord of Ef. 
"ex his parliament, who could promiſe of what mind they would then be? eſpe 
Gally when my lord of Eſſex at his arraignment had made defence of bis Arft 
action of impriſoning the privy counſellors, Dy pretence that he was inforced to 
it by his unruly company. So that if themſelves ſhould not have had, or would 
mot ſeem to have had, that extreme and deviliſh wickedneſs of mind, as to la 
violent hands upon the queen's ſacred perſon ; yet, what muſt be done to ſatisfy 
the multitude and ſecure their party? muſt be then the queſtion : wherein the | 
example was remembered of Richard the third, who (though he were king in 
pon, and the rightful inheritors but infants) could never ſleep quiet in his 
, till they were made away. Much leſs would a Catilinary knot and com- 
mation of rebels (that did riſe without ſo much as the fume of a title) ever in- 
Ire, that a queen that had been their ſovereign, and had reigned ſo many years 
in ſuch renown and policy, ſhould be longer alive than made for their own turn. 
And much ſpeech was uſed to the ſame end. So that in the end all thoſe three y 
at the bar ſaid, that now they were informed, and that they deſcended into a 
*Mepet conſideration of the matter, they were ſorry they had not confeſſed the 
Aadictment. And Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, at the time of his ſuffering, diſcharged The con. 
mis conſcience in plain terms, and ſaid publickly before all the people, that he — 0 
Vor. I. 7 L | ſaw 
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his death, 


which is 
ſet down 
in tne end. 
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ARRAIGNMENTS OF CUFFE AND MERICK. 


they had 
wok they muſt have drawn blood even from the queen herſelf. | 
The evidence given in againſt them three, was principally their own confeC. 
fions, charging every one himſelf, and the other, and the reſt of the evidence 
uſed at the arraignment of the late earls, and mentioned before: ſave that, be- 
cauſe it was perceived, that that part of the charge would take no labour nor time, 
being plain matter and confeſſed, and becauſe ſome touch had been given, in the 
proclamation, of the treaſons of Ireland, and chiefly becauſe Sir Chriſtopher Blunt 
was marſhal of the army in Ireland, and moſt inward with my lord in all his 
proceedings there; and not ſo only, but farther in the confeſſion of Thomas Lee 
it was preciſely contained, that he knew the earl of Eſſex and Tyrone, and Blunt 
the marſhal, to be all one, and to run one courſe; it was thought fit to open 
ſome part of the treaſons of Ireland, ſuch as were then known. Which very 
— 4 gave the occaſion for Blunt to make that diſcovery of the Purpoſe to 
have invaded the realm with the army of Ireland : which he then oftered, and 
afterwards uttered, and in the end ſealed with his blood, as is hereafter ſet down, 
Againſt Cuffe was given in evidence, both Sir Charles Davers's confeſſion, who 
charged him, when there was any debating of the ſeveral enterpriſes which they 
ſhould undertake, that he did ever bind firmly and reſolutely for the court : and 
the accuſation under the earl's hand, avouched by him to his face, that lie was a 
principal inſtigator of him in his treaſons: but eſpecially a full declaration of Sit 
Henry Nevill's, which deſcribeth and planteth forth the whole manner of his 
practiſing with him. | 
The fellow, after he had made ſome introduction by an artificial and conti- 
nued ſpeech, and ſome time ſpent in ſophiſtical arguments, deſcended to theſe 
two anſwers: the one, For his being within Eſſex-houſe that day, the day of 
the rebellion, they might as well charge a lion within a grate with treaſon, as 
him: and for the conſultation at Drury-houſe, it was no more treaſon than the 
child in the mother's belly is a child. But it was replied, that for his being in 
the houſe, it was not compulſory, and that there was a diſtribution in the action, 
of ſome to make good the houſe, and ſome to enter the city, and the one part. 
held correſpondent to the other, and that in treaſons there were no acceſſaries, 
but all principals. „ 
And for the conſultation at Drury-houſe, it was a perfect treaſon in itſelf, be- 
cauſe the compaſſing of the king's deſtruction, which by judgment of law was 
concluded and implied in that conſultation, was treaſon, in the very thought and 
cogitation, ſo as that thought be proved by an overt act: and that the fame con- 
ſultation and debating thereupon, was an overt act, though it had not been upon 
a liſt of names, and articles in writing, much more being upon matter in writin F 

And again: the going into the city was a purſuance and inducement of the 
enterpriſe to poſſeſs the court, and not a deſiſting or departure from it. 

And laſtly, it was ryled by the judges for law, That if many do conſpire to 
execute treaſon againſt the prince in one manner, and ſome of them do execute 
it in another manner, yet their act (though differing in the manner) is the act 
of all them that conſpire, by reaſon of the general malice of the intent. 

Againſt Sir Gilly Merick, the evidence that was given, charged him chiefly 
with the matter of the open rebellion, that he was as captain or commander over 


the houſe, and took upon him charge to keep it, and make it good as a place 


of retreat for thoſe which iſſued into the city, and fortifying and barricading the 
fame houſe, and making proviſion of muſkets, powder, pellets, and other mu- 


nition and weapons for the holding and defending of it, and as a buſy, forward 
and noted actor in that defence and reſiſtance, which was made againſt the queen's 
forces brought againſt it by her majeſty's lieutenant. 


And farther to proye him privy tc the plot, it was given in evidence, that 


ſome few days before the rebellion, with great heat and violence, he had diſplaced 


certain gentlemen lodged in an houſe faſt by Efſex-houſe, and there planted di- 

vers of my lord's followers and complices, all ſuch as went forth with him in the 
action of rebellion, | . 

That the afternoon before the rebellion, Merick, with a great company of Op 

. | at 


CONFESSIONS AND OTHER EVIDPEN CES. 591 
that afterwards were all in the action, had procured to be played before them, 
the play of depoſing king Richard the ſecond, _ | 
Neither was it caſual, but a play beſpoken by Merick. Tm 
And not ſo only, but when it was told him by one of the players, that the 
play was old, and they ſhould have loſs in playing it, becauſe few would come 
to it: there was forty ſhillings extraordinary given to play it, and fo thereupon 
played it was. vs; 
80 earneſt he was to ſatisfy his eyes with the ſight of that tragedy, which he 
thought ſoon after his lord ſhould bring from the ſtage to the ſtate, but that God 
turned it upon their own heads. | 


The ſpeeches of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt at his execution, are ſet denen as near 
as they could be remembered, after the reſt of the confeſſions and evidences, 


Here - follow the voluntary confeſſions themſelves, ſuch as were given in evi- 
dence at both the ſeveral arraignments, taken forth word for word out 
of the originals : whereby it may appear how God brought matters to light, 
at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral parts, all concurring in ſubſtance : and 
with them, other declarations and parts of evidence.. 


The confeſſion of Tuouas Lx R, taken the 14th of February, 1600, 
before Sir Joun PzvTon lieutenant of the Tower, Roc rR WII- 
BRAHAM maſter of the requeſts, Sir ANTHONy SAINTLEGER ma- 
ſer of the rolls in Ireland, and Twomas FLeminG her majeſty's 


1 (7 examinate faith, that Tyrone ſent a meſſage to this examinate by James 
1 Knowd (whom this examinate by the marſhal's warrant in writing had ſent 
to Tytone before himſelf went to Tyrone) that if the earl of Eſſex would follow 
his plot, he would make him the greateſt man that ever was in England, and 
that, when Eſſex and Tyrone ſhould have conference together, for his aſſurance 
unto the earl of Eſſex, Tyrone would deliver his eldeſt fon in pledge to the ear]. 
And with this meſſage this examinate made the earl of Eſſex acquainted before 
his coming to this examinate's houſe, at that time when this examinate was 
ſent to Tyrone. | 

This examinate ſaith, he knew that Eſſex, Tyrone, and the marſhal Sir Chriſ- 
topher Blunt, were all one, and held all one courſe. 


THOMAS LEE. 


Exam. per Jonx PEYTON, ANTHONY SAINTLEGER, 
ROGER WILBRAHAM, TroMas FLEMING. 


The declaration of Sir WILLIAM Warren, 3 Octobris, 1599. 


TAE ſaid Sir William came to Armagh the laſt Friday, being the twenty- The earl 
eighth of September: from thence he ſent a meſſenger in the night to of 97 
Tyrone to Dungannon, ſignifying his coming to Armagh, as aforeſaid, and that (;,.q., 
the next morning he would meet Tyrone at the fort of Blackwater : where ac- to thc 
cordingly the ſaid Tyrone met with him; and after other ſpeeches by farther diſ- Eagland. 
courſe the ſaid Tyrone told the faid Sir William, and delivered it with an oath, 

that within theſe two months he ſhould ſee the greateſt alteration, and the 
ſtrangeſt, that he the ſaid Sir William could imagine, or ever faw in his life: 

and faid that he hoped, before it were long, that he the faid Tyrone ſhould have 

a good ſhare in England : which ſpeeches of the alteration Tyrone reiterated 


Wo or three ſeveral times. 


WILLIAM W ARREN: 


Certified from the council of Ireland to the lords of the council hoy 
The 
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The declaration of TOMASs Woop 20 Januarii, 1599, take 
before the lord BUcx HSH lord High Treaſurer, the earl of 
Norri donau lord High Admiral, Sir RobxRT Cros principal 
ſecretary, and Sit J. FoxTzscuz chancellor of the exchequer. .$ 


„ 


PHE ſaid Wood faid, that happening to be with the lord Fitzmorris baron 
of Lickſnaw, at his houſe of Lickſnaw, between Michaelmas and Alhal 
f lowtide laſt, the ſaid baron walking abroad with the ſaid Wood, aſked of him 
| what force the earl of Eſſex was of in England; he anſwered, he could not 
tell, but ſaid he was well beloved. of the commonalty. Then faid the baron 
that the carl was gone for England, and had diſcharged many of the companies. 
of Ireland, and that it was agreed that he ſhould be king of England; and Oncle- 
to bo viceroy of Ireland; and whenſoever he ſhould have occaſiop, and would. 
ſend:for them, Onele ſhould ſend him eight thouſand men out of Ireland. The 

ſaid Wound aſked the baron, how he knew that? He anſwered, that the earl, 
» The ti- of * Deſmond had written to him ſo much. n 

— 1 1 4 A e oP Tuo Woop. 

9 Confeſſed in the preſence of THomas Bucknhuks T, ROBERT CRGIL, 
NoTTINGHAM, Jonx ForTEescue. 


The confeſſion of ]amts Knowp, taken the ſixteenth of February; 
1600, before Sir ANTHONY SAINTLEGER maſter. of the rolls in 
Areland, and Rocꝝx WILIA AM maſter of. the requeſts... -: 


ON EV mac Rory having ſecret intelligence of the friendſhip between the 

carl of Eſſex and Tyrone, wrote to Tyrone, defiring him to certify him 

thereof, whereby he might frame his courſe accordingly, and not do any thing 
contrary to their agreement: which letter myſelf did write by Owney's appolt 

ment (for then J was in credit with him ;) in which letter he alſo defir 17 

rone to ſend him fome munition. The letter, with inſtructions to that effect, 

was. my preſence delivered to one Turlagh mac Davy o Kelly, a man of ſe- 

crecy, ſufficiency, and truſt with Owney ; and he carried it to Tyrone: - before 

whoſe. return Owney grew ſuſpicious of me, becauſe I ſometimes belonged to 

Mr. Bowen, and therefore they would not truſt me, ſo as I could nbt ſee the 

: anſwer : but yet J heard by many of their ſecret council, that the effect thereof 

| Was, That the earl of Eſſex ſhould be king of England, and Tyrone of Ireland. 

_ "Afterwards I met with Turlagh mac Davy, the meſſenger aforeſaid, and-aſked 

him whether he brought an anſwer of the letter from Tyrone. He ſaid he did, 

F and delivered it to Owney. And then J aſked him what he thought of the 

| wars. He told me he had good hope the laſt year, and had nonę this year: 

hig-reaſon was (as he _ that the earl of Eſſex was to take their part, and they 

*ſhould'aid him towards the conqueſt of England; and now they were hindered 

thereof by means of his apprehenſion. + Fact of ans Th 

1, dwelling with the taniſt of the country (my mother's couſirr german) heard 

"him ſpeak ſundry times, that now the earl of Eſſex had gotten one of the {words, 

| he would never forego his government until he became king of England, whit 

was near at hand. „ fil { SEU eln 

aw a letter which the earl of Eſſex writ to Owney, to this effect; That if 

© Owney came to him, he would ſpeak with him about that, which if he would 


4 0. 


follow, ſhould be happy for him and his countty: + 1-4; > eee 
. RT wn ws by, | | ' 3361 \- James KNOW b. 
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Exam. per ANTHONY SAINTLEGRR, ROGER WALBRAHAN- 
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conrzssOoNS AND OTHER EVIDENCES: 


The declaration of Davip Hz THRNGTON, an ancient captaig and 
fſervitor in Ireland, 6 January 1599, taken before the lord Bucs- 
wvtsr lord High Treaſurer, the earl of NorTinen an lord High 
Admiral, Sir Rozzar Cacir principal ſecretary, and Sir . Joan 

Fonrxscus chancellor of the exchequer, * | 
E the ſaid David Hethrington riding into the edge of the county of Kildars. 
H about the end of the ceſſation, a with wy James om” 
eutren, one of the horſemen of Maſter Bowen provoſt marſhal of Lemſter, who 
told him that the ſaid James Occurcen meeting lately with a principal follower 
of Owney mac Rory, chief of the Moores, Owney's man aſked him whit news 


was gone for England: whereunto he faid, Nay, if you can tell me no new ; 
Feel you ſome; the earl of Eſſex is now in trouble for us, for that he 
would do no ſerviee upon us; which he never meant to do, for he is ours, and 


we are his. | 0 TI 7 4 
N irs Wie Abe David HeTHRINGT ox, 
Confeſled in the preſence of Tuo. BuckuvasT, Ro. Crciz, 
n NoTTINGHAM, Jo. FokTEscux. 


| The firſt confeſſion of Sir FzxviNanDo Goes, knight, the x6th 


ſurer, the earl of Norrixchau lord High Admiral, and Sir 
1 Roß RT Ceci. principal ſecretary. 2 | "IF 


* 
- 


FAIT A. i, ; n 

E ſaith che carl of Eſſex wrote a letter to him in January, complaining of 
H his -misfortune : that he deſired his company, * dete his 8 up to 
him by the ſecond of February; that he came to town on Saturday ſeven- night 
before che earl's inſurrection, and that the ſame night late he vifited the carl; 


to hazard any more commandments or reſtraints; that he dęſired i him to reſt him 
that night and to repair unto him again, but in ſuch ſort as it might not be noted. 
That he had been with the carl two or three times that Week; and on Sa- 
turday, being the ſeventh of February, the earl told him that he had been ſent 
for by che lords, and refuſed to come? delivering farther, that he reſolved. to de- 
fend himſelf from any more reſtraint. e . 3 
Nie farther ſaith, that it was in queſtion the ſame Saturday night, to have ſtirred 
in the night, and to have attempted the court. But being demanded, whether 


he anſwered; that all the earl's company were ready at one hour's warning, and 
had been ſo before, in reſpect that he had meant long before to ſtand upon his 


dan. 


hundred gentlemen to do it; but that he the ſaid Ferdinando Gorge was a violent 
diſſuader of him from that purpoſe, and the earl moſt confident in the party of 
London, Which he meant (upon a later diſpute) firſt to aſſure; and that he was 
alſo aflured of a patty in Wales but: meant not to uſe them, until he had been 
That the earl and Sir Chriſtopher Blunt underſtanding that Sir Walter Raleigh 
had ſent to ſpeak with him in the morning, the ſaid Sir Chriſtopher Blunt per- 
ſuaded him, either to Ropers Sir Walter Raleigh, or to kill him. Which when 
he utterly refuſed, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt ſent four {hot after him in a boat. 
TDkhat at the going out of Eſſex-houſe gate, many cried out, To the court, to 

be court. But my lord of n FAR 
| 7 BAER | That 


Vor. I. 


he heard of the earl of Eſſex. To which James Occurren anſwered; that he 


of February, 1600, taken before Sir Tuouas EGERTON lord 
EKeeper of the great ſeal, the lord BoucknursT lord High Trea- 


who, aſter compliments, told him that he ſtood on his guard, and reſolved not 


the earl could have had ſufficient company to have done any thing in the night: 


That it was reſolyed to have the court firſt attempted ; that the earl had three | 
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CONFES8TONS{AND OTHER” EVIDENCES: 


to procred as cauſe ſfiou require. 12 1 11 Ade 91173 err! eg 07. 
At that time of the \conſaltation: on Saturday night, my lord was demanded 
hat aſſurance he had of thoſe he made account to be his friends in the city ? 
| Whertuntd: he replied,” that there was no queſtion to be made of that, for one, 
amongſt the reſt, that was — in one of the greateſt commands amongſt 
them, held himſelf to be intereſſed in the cauſe (for ſo he phraſed it) and was 
colonel of a thouſand men, which were ready at all times; beſides others that he 
held himſelf as aſſured of, as of him, and able to make as great numbers. Some 
of them had at that inſtant (as he reported to us) ſent unto him, taking notice 
of as much as he made us to know of the purpoſe intended to have intrapped 
him, and made requeſt to know his pleaſure. 91118901 


81 09:1% l FrRD. GonGR. 
ba edle 3 3:21 e le 9B 
- (Exam: per TO. EcxxToN, C. 8S. Nor TW... 

Tuo. BUCKHURST, Ro. CECIL. 9 901 bel _ 


21 OMNI . | : ' Ii COL 

The ſecond confeſſion of Sir FexxpinanDo Gon the 18th of Fe. 
»*'bruary, 1600, all written of his own hand; and acknowledged 
ia the preſence of Sir Tho EGER TON lord Keeper of the great 


"ww & ww 


cal, the lord Bucxnonsr lord High Treaſurer, the earl of Nor- 
Nen lord High Admiral, and Sir Ron CECI principal 


1 


=" ſecretary. 2H © 
& DLL DIDL YIe ++ -/ e | res 
O Tueſday before the inſurrection (as I remember) I was ſent unto. by my 
ford of Effex, praying me to meet my lord of Southampton, Sir Charles 
Davers, Sir John Davis, and other his friends at Drury-houſe; Where I ſhould 
ſee a fehedule of his friends names, and projects to be diſputed, upon. Whither 
I came accordingly, and found the foreſaid earl, Sir Charles Davers, Sir John 
Davis, afid one Mr. Littleton. The names were ſhewed and numbered to be 
fixſcore 3x.Farls, barons, knights, and gentlemen. The projects were theſe, whe- 
ther to attempt the court, or the Tower, or to ſtir his friends in London firſt, or 
whether both the court and Tower at an inſtant? I diſliked that counſel. My 
reaſons were that I alledged to them, firſt, to attempt both with thoſe numbers, 
avis not to be thought on, becauſe that was not ſufficient ; and therefore adviſed 
them. to.think of ſomething elſe. Then they would needs reſolve to attempt the 
court, and withal deſired mine opinion. But I prayed them firſt to ſet down the 
manner how it might be done. Then Sir John Davis took ink and paper, and 
aſſigned to divers principal men their ſeveral places; ſome to keep the gate, ſome 
to be jn the hall, ſome to be in the preſence, ſome in the lobby, ſome in *1 
guard · chamber, others to come in with my lord himſelf, who fhould have þ 
the: paſſage given him to the privy-chamber, where he was to have preſented him- 
ſelf to her majeſty. * 3 


- 


. 3 


| Per. Gorcr. 
o Usa! wh 792 ff 0903 1A 
Knowledged in the preſence of Two. EczrTon, C. S. NOT TIN HAM, 
Obasgibe ff TRHO. BUCKHURST, N emen n 
nb Had) | | ue bus. a 
Fhe cbnfeſſion of Sir Joun Davis, taken the 18th of February, 
1690, before the carl of NoTTiNGHam lord High Admiral, Sir 
Rook Cici principal ſecretary, and Joun HERBA ſecond 
ae ſevretary of ſtate. 22 ESI. > 
vas of blucft 514 1 . „ oil 2 2 
8 IR John Davis being demanded, how long before my lord of Eſſex tumult 
he knew of ſuch his purpoſe? * 31902 20 anne 2 
He anſfvers; that he Knew not directly of any meaning my lotd had, until 
the. Sunday ſeven · night before, or thereabput 19710 wo : ug 211 00 * 4 
"CF" , | 10g 


* 


co NHESSN1NSAND &THER! BYIDENOES. 
Being demanded, what he knew ? Thenche anſwered, that my lord cotiſulted 
'to poſſeſs himſelf of the court, at ſuch convenient tine; hen he might find leaſt 
oppoſition. For executing of which. enterpriſes, and of other affairs; he appbinted 


y,lord of Southampton, Sir Charles Davers, Sir Ferdinando Gorge, and him 
elf, to meet at Drury-houſe, and there to eonſider of the fame, and ſuch other 
projects as his lordſhip delivered them: ant pripeipally, for ſurprifiung of che 
court, and for the taking of the Tower of London. About which buſineſs they 
had two meetings, which were five or ſix days before the inſurrectiooen 
le farther faith, that Sir Chriſtopher Blunt was not at this eonſultation, but 
that he ſtayed and adviſed with my lord himſelf about other things to him un- 
known: for that my lord truſted ſeveral men in ſeveral buſineſſes, and not all 
to ether. | : | dent inet ebb 
Being demanded, what was reſolved in the opinions of theſe four before named ? 
He faith, that Sir Charles Davers was appointed to the preſence-chamber, and 
himſelf to the hall: and that my lord was to determine himſelf, '"who*fhbuld 
have guarded the court-gate, and the water-gate. And that Sir Charles Davers, 
upon a ſignal or a watch-word, ſhould have come out of the preſence into the 
evard-chamber;+and then ſome out of the hall to have met him, and ſo have 


Lo 


ept between the guard and their halberds ; of which guard they hoped to have 
Land but a dozen, or ſome ſuch ſmall number. Mt 6 8 eo 
Being afked;” whether he heard that ſuch as my lord miſliked ſhould have re- 
ceiyed any violence? He faith, that my lord avowed the contrary ;\and that my 
lord Kan by would call them to an honourable trial, and not uſe the ſword: 
Being demanded, whether my lord thought his enemies to be Spaniſh, Bona 
fide, or no? He faith, that he never heard any ſuch ſpeech; and if my lord uſed 
any ſuch, it came into his head on the ſudden. 1 
Being demanded, what party my lord had in London? He faith, that the (eciff 
Smith was bis hope, as he thinketh. 47 


Being demanded, whether my lord promiſed liberty of catholick religion? He 


es 


4e 


n eee Exam. per Nor TIN HAM, Ro. Cxcil, J. HxRHRT 


faith, that Sit Chriſtopher Blunt did give hope of it, 


I Aiken 5 fr Et FF „od chene 
The confeſſion of Sir ChaxLES Daves, taken the 18th of -Febru+ 
ary, anmo 1 600, before Sir Tous EcerTon lord Keeper of the 
great ſeal, the lord Bucknunsr lord High Treaſurer, the eat! 
of NotTiNGHAM the lord High Admiral, lord Hunsdok lord 
„Chamberlain, and Sir Rozzxr Cecir principal ſeeretar. 
Rado Dee et e e 
E confeſſeth that before Chriſtmas the earl of Eſſex had bethought himſelf, 
* how he might ſecure his acceſs unto the queen in ſuch fort, as he might 
not be reſiſted; but no reſolution determinately taken, until the coming up of 
this examinate a little after Chriſtmas. 
And then he doth confeſs, that the reſolution was taken to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the court; which reſolution was taken agreeable to certain articles, which the 


earl of Eſſex did ſend to the earl of Southampton, this examinate, Sir Ferdinando 


Gorge, and Sir John Davis, written with the earl's own hand. To which con- 
ſultation (being held at Drury-houſe ſome four or five 775 before Sunday, that 
was the eightfr of February) Littleton came in towards the enc. 
Tho points which the earl of Eſſex projected under his hand were theſe þ 
Firſt, whether it were fit to take the Tower of London; The reaſon wheteof 
was this: that after the court was poſſeſſed, it was neceſlary to give reputation 
to the action, by having ſuch a place to bridle the city, if there ſhould be any 
nullike of their poſſeſſing the cout. 
To the poſſeſfing of the court, theſe circumſtances were conſidered : 
Firſt, the earl of Eſſex ſhould have aſſembled all the noblemen and gentlemen 
of quality on his party; out of which number he ſhould have chofen ſo many 
al cf - | ; Qs 


WL 
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393 
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596 


22! poſſe 
i wha fot they might aſſemble themſelves, with leaſt ſuſpicion, to come in with 


i 2 | | Wh 4 
----- 1; Whither it were not fit for my lord, and ſome of the principal perſons, to 


be armed with privy coats? 
E Ae. 1 "oh | 
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Ae faith, Cuffe was ever of opinion, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould come in 


nf | CHARLES Davexs, 
TR 33: | | 
| Exam. per Luo. EGERToN, C. S. G. Huxspox, 
3 a2 ve Tub. Bocknvksr, Ro. Cxcit. 


NoTTINGHAM, 


RO 47 5 | | | 
The ſee6hd | confeſſion of Sir CnaRLES Davers, taken the fame 
day, and ſet down upon farther calling himſelf to remembrance, 
under his own hand, before Sir THO. EOERTrON lord Keeper of 
the great ſeah lord BucxnussrT lord High Treaſurer, the earl of 


Nec an lord High Admiral, Sir Rover Cxcti. principal 


. * 
f 9 
SS . - - 


GONE: ints of the articles which my lord of Eſſex ſent unto Drury-houſe 
(as near as I can remember) were theſe ; whether both the court, and the 
Tower ſhould be both attempted at one time? if both, what numbers ſhould 
7 75 requiſite for either? if the court alone, what places ſhould be firſt 
2. what perſons ? 0 e 3 
fe which were not to come into the court beforehand, where and 


" 2 
CAA Davers. 


Tro. BUCKHuRsT, RoBERT CEcIL. 


ol 1800s aid 
The" rſt confeflion of Sir CuRIsTorHER BLUNT, examined the 
"1h of February, 1600, before Jo. HxAAT ſecond ſecretary 
;. of:,eftate, and in the preſence of Nic. Kurz counſellor at 
aw Werra Walmart, WILLIAM Makrix, RopexT AN- 
© *DREWs, Citizens, Joux Trevor ſurveyor of the navy, and 
„ Tnonas Tnokxz v his ſurgeon. | 
HE confeſſeth that the earl of Eſſex ſent Wiſeman, about the 2oth of January, 
to viſit his wife, with letters of compliment, and to require him to come 


up unte Him to London, to ſettle his eſtate according as he had written unto him 


days. 
. Being deman 1 to what end they went to the cy, to join with ſuch ſtrength 
as” 2 for there? he confelfech, it was to fecure the earl of Eſſex his 
| 4 | 


life, 


CONFESSIONS AND OTHER EVIDENCES. 
life, againſt ſuch forces as ſhould be ſent againſt him. being aſked, What, 
ueainſt the queen's forces ? he anfwered;” That malt bo del fr after-_ 

Wards. . 551 nn no DIES 5n 
But being farther aſked, whether he did adviſe to come unto the court over 
night? He faith, No; for Sit Ferdinando Gorge did aſſure, that the alarm vas 
taken of it at the court, and the guards double. 
Being aſked, whether he thought any prince could have endured to have 
ſubject make the city his mediator ? or to gather force to ſpeak for him? 
ith, he is not read in ſtories of former times; but he dath not know but 
in former times ſubjects have uſed force for their mediation. 6) Sis). 

Being aſked, what ſhould have been done by any of the perſons that "ſhould 
have been removed from the queen? He anſwered, that he never found my lord 
diſpoſed to ſhed blood; but that any that ſhould have been found, ſhould haue 
had indifferent trial. ur 

Being aſked upon his conſcience, whether the earl of Eſſex did not give him 

comfort, that if he came to authority, there ſhould be a toleration for relipion ? 
He confeſſeth, he ſhould have been to blame to have denied it. 


He 


CHRISTOPHER BLUNT. 


the preſence of us who are under written. | 


Jo. HERBERT, WIL. MarrTin, Jo. TrEvoR, 
Nic, Kurz, Ros. AnprEws, Tu. THORNEY,.. © 
"© , Wat. WaAIMARKE, | r 
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The ſecond confeſſion of Sir CHRISTO HER BLuNT the ſame day, 


- ” 


vis, the 18th of February; taken before Mr. Joux HxszAr 
ſecond ſecretary of eſtate, and ſubſcribed by him in the pre- 

ſence of NichorAs Kemesz counſellor at law, THOMAS THORNE y 
his ſurgeon, and WILLIAu MaRTIN, RoBRRT AN DREI, and 
Raxporrn Burr, citizens. TONY 8 


*CIR Chriſtopher Blunt (after the ſigning of this confeſſion) being told, that he 
did not deal plainly, excuſed himſelf by his former weakneſs (putting us ih This 
mind that he ſaid once before, that when he was able to ſpeak, he would tell all weakneſ⸗ 
truth) doth-now confeſs ; That four or five days before the earl of Eſſex did riſe, Gel of 
he did ſet down certain articles to be conſidered on, which he ſaw not, until aſter- his hurt 
ward he was made acquainted with them, when they had amongſt themſelves _ 
diſputed : which were theſe. | PID? ing her 
One of them was, whether the Tower of London ſhould be taken? majeſty's 
Another, whether they ſhould not poſſeſs the court, and fo ſecure my lord, 
and other men to come to the queen ? 1 WI CONC A 
For the firſt concerning the Tower, he did not like it; concluding, that he 
that had the power of the queen, ſhould have that. | 
Ne confeſſeth that upon Saturday night, when Mr. Secretary Herbert had been 
with the earl, and that he ſaw ſome ſuſpicion was taken, he thought it in yain 
to attempt the court, and perſuaded him rather to fave himſelf by flight, hah to 
engage himſelf farther, and all his company. And ſo the reſolution of the earl 
grew to go into the city (in hope, as he ſaid before) to find many friends there. 
He doth alſo ſay, that the earl did uſually ſpeak of his purpoſe to alter the 


government. ee ee 
| - CurrsTorner Blunt. 
TIE | Exam. per Jo. HERBERT. 1 


Ludgate. 
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| Subſcribed in the preſence of Nic. Kurr, W. Marry, .. 
Tno. Trorngy, RANDOLPH BULL... 
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Dechiration of che lord'Kether; the earl ef Wonczsruz, and 
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act nid £145 the lord Chief uſticę of England. ws, x IAN OF 90 2 
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P ON Sunday, being the 8th' of February laſt paſt; about ten of the clock 
U in the fe e ae Keeper of the g. 155 the earl of —— 
Sic dier Knolls een of her majeſty's houſhold, and the lord Chief 
Juftice of England, being commanded by direction from the queen's majeſty, 
did repair to the late earl of Eſſex his houſe, and finding the gate ſhut againſt 
them, aſter a little ſtay they were let in at the wicket: and as ſoon as they were 
within the gate, the wicket was ſhut upon them, and all their ſervants kept out. 

At their coming thither they found the court full of men aflembled together in 
very tumultuous f ; the earls of Eſſex, Rutland, and Southampton, and the 
lord Sandys, Mr. Parker, commonly called lord Montegle, Sir Chriſtopher 
Blunt, Sir Charles Davers, and many other knights and gentlemen, and other 
perſons unknown, which flocked together about the lord Keeper, #c. And 
thereupon the lord Keeper told the earl of Eſſex, that they were ſent from her 
1 underſtand the cauſe of this their aſſembly, and to let them know, 

3 


that 1 — any 2 cauſe of grief againſt any perſons whatſoever, it 
heard, an 


was” bought, and that he ſhould have been murdered in his bed; that he had 
been perfidiouſly dealt with; that his hand had been counterfeited, and. letters 
written in his name; and that therefore they were aſſembled there together to 
defend their lives; with much other ſpeech to like effect. Hereupoft the lord 
Chief Juſtice ſaid unto the earl, That if they had any ſuch matter of grief, 
if any ſuch matter were attempted or purpoſed againſt him, he willed” the df 
to declare it, aſſuring him that it ſhould be truly related to her myjeſty, and 
that c ſhould be indifferently heard, and juſtice ſhould be done whomloever it 
concerned. 77 ' N 1 8 888 * 
Io chis the earl of Southarapton a the aſſault made upon him by the 
lord Grag. Whereunto the lord Chief Juſtice ſaid, That in his, caſe, juſtice had 
been done, and the patty impriſoned for it. And hereupon the lord Keeper did 
eſtſoons will the earl of Eſſex, that whatſoever private matter or Gele ke had 
inſt any perſon whatſoever, if he would deliver it unto them, they would 
fchbully ind honeſtly deliver it to the queen's majeſty, and doubted not to 
acute him honourable and . juſtice, whomſoever it concerned; fequiring 
chat if he would not declare it openly, that he would impart it unto them 
_ privately, and doubted not but they would ſatisfy him in it. 4 1 
Upon chis there was a great clamour raiſed amongſt the multitude, crying, 
* Away, my lord, they abufe you, they betray you, they undo you, you 100 
time. Whereupon the lord Keeper put on his hat, and alt with a loud 
vaiee,,* My lord, let us ſpeak with you privately, and underſtand your griefs,; 
* and I command you all upon your allegiance, to lay down your weapons, and 
<*</tg:depart, which you ought- all to do, being thus commanded, if you be 
8 — ſubjects, and owe that duty to the queen's majeſty which you profeſs.” 


hey ſhould have juſtice. 


. 


pon they all brake out into an exceeding loud ſhout and cry, crying, 
* Al, all, all | ere g e 
And pchilſt the lord 1 1 5 was ſpeaking, and commanting them upon theij 
allegiance, as is before declared, the earl of Eſſex and the molt part of that com- 
ny-did. put on their hats, and fo the earl of Eſſex went into the haufe, andthe 

| . etc. followed him, thinking that his purpoſe had been to ſpeak with 
hem privately, as they had required. And as they were going, ſome of that 
diſordered company cried, © Kill them.” And as they were going into the great 
chamber, ſome cried, © Caſt the great ſeal out at the window.” Some other 
cried there, Kill them; and ſome other faid, © Nay, let us ſhop them up. 
The lord Keeper did often call to the earl of Eflex to ſpeak with them pri- 


thinking {till that his meaning had been ſo, until the call brought them 
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into I back chamber, and there gave order to have the farther door of _ 
| chamber 


CONEBSSIONS AND; THER EVIDENGES, 


chamber ſhut faſt. And at his going forth out of that chamber, the lord Keeper 


a Fl Ges Lindon, 
66 with and will be Here again within this 


the wot? an 6m the city, 
« half hour; an eparted from the lord Keeper, exc. leaving the lord 
etc. and divers of the gentlemen eh ack Bat CHA my | ed if be 
John Davis, Francis Treſham, and Owen 8 ifbury,, with muſquet Mot, ere 3 
they continued until Sir Ferdinando Gorge came and delivered thetm chopt + 
of the clock in the afternoon, _ way pure e anion 56a: 5935170, 
In the mean time we did often require. Sir John Davis, and Francis Tteſham, 
to ſuffer us to depart, or at the leaſt to ſuffer ſome one of us to go to the queen's 
majeſty, to inform her where and in what ſort we were kept, But they anſwered,” 
That my lord (meaning the earl of Eſſex) had commanded that we ſhould not 
depart before his return, which (they ſaid) would be very ſhortly, 0097 
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The Examination of Roo earl of RuTLAND, the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1600, taken before Sir Tyomas EORRTON lord Keeper of 
the great ſeal, the lord Bucxyusst lord High Treafuret the 


111 


carl of NorrN HA lord High Admiral, Sir Rozgz7; Ceci. 


principal ſecretary, and Sir Jo. Porhan lord Chief Juſtice of 
ar 11A | | 1 aft Of 0999 mrvy 


GO} 7 1 d. " 
England. n 


1E faith, that at his coming to Eſſex-houſe on Sunday morning laſt; hd fbhnd 


11 there with the earl of Eſſex, the lord Sandys, and the lord Chandos, and 
divers Knights; d gentlemen. And the earl of Eſſex told this examinate, that 
his life was ed to be taken away by the lord Cobham, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when he was ſent for to the council; and the earl ſaid, that now he 
meant by the help of his friends to defend himſelf: and faith, That the detain- 
ing of the lord Reeper and the other lords ſent to the carl from the queen was 
a Hratagem of war: and faith, That the earl of Eſſex told him that London 


food for hy n, and that ſheriff Smith had given him intelligence, that he would 
make as many men to aſſiſt him as he could; and farther the earl bf Eſſex ſaid, 
that he meant to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, the better to enable himſelf to re- 
venge him on his enemies, the lord Cobham, Sir Robert Cecil, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. And this examinate confeſſeth, That he reſolved to live and die with 
the earl of Eſſex; and that the earl of Eſſex did intend to make his forces ſb 
ſtrong, chat her majeſty ſhould not be able to reſiſt him in the revenge df his 
enemies. Ahyd faith, That the earl of Eſſex was moſt inward with the eat! 
of *Southampton, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, and others; who have of long time 
thewed themſelves diſcontented, and have adviſed the earl of Eſſex to take ether 
courſes, and to ſtand upon his guard: and faith, That when the earl” of 'Bflex 
Was talking with the lord Keeper, and other the lords ſent from her majeſty, 


divers faid, © My lord, they mean to abuſe you, and you loſe time.“ And 


Mayor that he might ſpeak with him; and as the earl went in the ſtreets of 
| London, this examinate ſaid to divers of the citizens, that if they would needs 


I FE 


out to the citizens, that the crown of England was offered to be ſold to tlie 


naked; and willed them to ge 


175 111 | ® 4 4 
hen they were aſſaulted in Eſſex houſe, after their return, they firſt reſolved to 
Mie made a fally out; and the earl faid, that he was determined to die; and 
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9, 


boo 


he came to Ludgate ; which place being guarded, and reſiſtance being made, 


and being repulſed, and this examinate hurt in the leg, the earl retired with this 


the city. And when the earl was, after his retire, in Efſex-houſe, he took an 
iron caſket, and broke it open, and burnt divers papers in it; whereof there was 


CONFESSIONS AND OTHER EVIDENCEs, 


in the end changed their opinion and yielded : and faith, That 
25 Southam 07 Sir Ciiſtopher Blunt, and Sir John Davis, adyiſed — — 
of Eſſex, that the lord Keeper and his company ſhould be detained: and this ex- 
aminate ſaith,” That he heard divers there preſent cry out, Kill them, Eil 
«, chem: and faith, That he thinketh the carl of Eſſex intended, that after hie 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the city, he would intreat the lord Keeper and his 
company to accompany him to the court. He faith, he heard Sir Chriſtopher 
Blunt ſay openly, in the preſence of the earl of Eſſex and others, how fearful 
and in what ſeveral humours they ſhould find them at the court, when they came 
thither. | 

in RuTLAND, 


Exam. per Tu. EGERTON, C. S. Ro. Cecit. 
T. BuCKnuRsT, Jo. Porhau. 
NoTTINGHAM, | 


The confeſſion of WILLIAM lord Sanpys, of the pariſh of Sher- 
borne-Cowdry in the county of Southampton, taken this r6th 
of February, 1600, before Sir Joan Po HAV lord Chief Juſtice, 
Rogers WII DRAHAM maſter of the requeſts, and Epwary Cokr 


[4 


19 


N rr F 
her majeſty's attorney-general. 


HE faith, That he never underſtood that the earl did mean to ſtand upon his 

ſtrength till Sunday in the morning, being the 8th of this inſtant February: 
and faith, That in the morning of that day this examinate was ſent for by the earl 
of Eſſex about ſix or ſeven of the clock; and the earl ſent for him by his ſeryan 
Warburton, who was married to a widow in Hampſhire. And at his comin q 
the earl there were ſix or ſeven gentlemen with him, but remembereth not what 
they were; and next after, of a nobleman, came my lord Chandos, and after 
him came the carl of Southampton, and preſently after the earl of Rutland, 
and after him Mr. Parker, commonly called the lord Montegle : and faith, 
That at his coming to the carl of Efſex, he complained that it was practiſed by 
Sir Walter Raleigh to have murdered him as he ſhould have gone to the lord 
Treaſurer's houſe with Mr, ſecretary Herbert. And faith, That he was preſent 
in the court- yard of Eſſex-houſe, when the lord Keeper, the earl of Worceſter, 
Sir William Knolles, and the lord Chief Juſtice, came from the queen's majeſty 
to the earl of Eſſex; and the lord Chief Juſtice required the earl of Eſſex to 
have ſome private conference with him; and that if any private wrongs were 
offered unto him, that they would make true report thereof to her majeſty, who, 
no doubt, would reform the ſame : and faith, That this examinate went with 
the earl, and the reſt of his company, to London to ſheriff Smith's, but went 
not into the houſe with him, but ſtayed in the ſtreet a while; and being ſent for 
by the earl of Eſſex, went into the houſe, and from thence came with him till 


and perceived by the earl of Efſex, he ſaid unto his company, © Charge; and 
thereupon Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, and others of his company gave the charge, 


examinate and others to his houſe called Efſex-houſe. And on his retire, the 
earl ſaid to this examinate, That if ſheriff Smith did not his part, that his part 
was as far forth as the earl's own; which moved him to think that he truſted to 


a book, as he taketh it, and ſaid, as he was burning of them, that they ſhould 
tell no tales to hurt his friends : and faith, that the earl faid, that he had a black 
bag about his neck that ſhould tell no tales. | 

| WILLIAM SANDYS. 


3 Exam. per Jo. Pornam. RocꝝR WILBRRA AM. Epw. COKE. 
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wm MW ELL, taken the 7th, of Match, 
160, by Sir J. PorHA lord Chief Juſtice, Cunts. Vyihek⸗ 
rox her majeſty's ſerjeant, and Fa. Baodk of her majeſty's 


* A T the ſheriff's houſe this examinate preſſed in withithe reſt; and: found 
the earls ſhifting themſelves in an inner chamber, where he heard my 
lord of Eſſex certify the company, that he had been advertiſed out of Ireland 
(which he would not now hide from them) that the realm ſhould be delivered 
over to the hands of the infanta of Spain, and that he was wiſhed to look to it z 
farther, that he was to ſeek redreſs for injuries; and that he had left at his houſe 
for ledges, the lord Keeper, the earl of Worceſter, Sir William Knolles, and the 
lord Chief Juſtice. 
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Sir Cunisrormer BLUNT knight, at the time of his angetan 
did openly at the bar deſire to ſpeak with the lord Admirat and 
Mr. Secretary; before whom he made this confeſſion following; 
Which the carl of Sournaur rod confirmed afterwards; and 
be himſelf likewiſe at his death, 51 19144 
10 | | 3 | " | | e 46 TSEUE NBD Dis 
ITE gonfeſſ th, That at the caſtle of Dublin, in that lodging which was once 
1 che carl of Southampton's, the earl of Eſſex purpoſing tis return into Eng- 
land, adviſed with the carl of Southampton and himſelf,” of his beſt manner of 
g0¹ into Eng and for his ſecurity, ſeeing to go he was reſolvet. 
od At that time he propounded his going with a competent number of ſoldiers, 
to the number of two or three thouſand, to have made good his firſt landing with 
that force, until he could have drawn unto himſelf a ſufficient ſtrength to have 
a this pucpoſe this exarninate ag iſe al forcible perſimſions; allagire 
not only his on ruin, which ſhould follow thereof, and all thoſe which ſhould 
adhere to him in that action; but urging it to him as a matter moſt foul, becauſe 
e was not only held a patron of his country, which by this means he thould 
have ee ut alſo ſhould have laid upon himſelf an irrevocable plot, 
haying been ſo ajeſty. To which diſſuaſion the sarl of 
ton alſo inclined, | > 


"" f Janos 
This deſign being thus diſſuaded by them, then they fell to a ſecond conſider- 
tion; and. therein this examinate confeſſeth, That he rather adviſed him, if 
needs he would go, to take with him ſome competent number of choice men. 
Ele did not name unto him any particular power that would have come to him 
At his landing, but aſſured himſelf - that his army would haye been quickly in- 
.ctealed by all ſorts of diſcontented people. ore * 


. 
*. 


He did copfeſs before his going, That he was aſſured that many of the rebels 
Would be adviſed by him, but named none in particular. retinas 
bat * 7 Mines | kt ht 


* This examination, as- appeareth by the date, was taken after Eſſex's arraignment, but is inlerted, to 
 ſhew how the ſpeech, of the realm to be ſold to the infanta, which at his arraignment he derived from Mr. 
| r at ſheriff Smith's houſe he ſaid waz advertiſed out of Ireland: and with this, latter cneut many 
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The examination of the ear] of Sobre vox after his arraign- 


L447 


. miral, Sir Rozexr Czcii, principal ſecretary, and Mr. Joun 
HERBERT ſecond ſecretary of eſtate. en 
ent 4 ee che lin Fug | 
8 R. Chriſtopber Blunt being hutt, and lying in the caſtle of Dublin, in 2 
chamber which had been mine, the carl of Effex one day took me thither 
with him, where being none but we three, he told us, He found it neceſſaty fo; 
him to go into England, and thought it fit to carry with him as much x4 the 
army as he could conveniently tranſport, to go on ſhore with him to Wales, an, 
there to make good his landing with thoſe, till he could ſend for more; nat 
doubting but his army would fo increaſe in a ſmall time, that he ſhould be abte 
to march to London, and make his conditions as he deſired. ar 
To which project I anſwered, That I held it altogether unfit, as well in reſpect 
of his conſcience to God, and his love to his country, as his duty to his ſove- 
teign, of which he (of all men) ought to have greateſt regard, ſeeing her ma- 
jeity's favours to him had been fo extraordinary: wherefore I could never give 
any conſent unto it. Sir Chriſtopher Blunt joined with me in this opinion. 
aan 100810. | 0 | 
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The ſpeech of Sir CuxtsrornER BLUNT, at the time of this death, 
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Mes and you that be preſent, although I muſt. confeſs, that it were 
A better fitting the little time I have to breathe, to beſtow the fame in aſking 
God forgiveneſs = my manifold and abominable fins, than to uſe: any other diſ- 
courle, Sper having both an imperfection of ſpeech, and, God knows, a 

y.reaſon of my late grievous wound: yet to ſatisfy all thoſe that 
are preſent, what courſe hath been held by me in this late enterprize, becauſe I 
was faid to be an inſtigator and ſetter on of the late earl, I will truly, and upon 
the peril of mays ſpeak the truth, i 30 1 
It is true, that the firſt time that ever I underſtood of any dangerous diſcon- 
tentment in my lord of Eſſex, was about three years ago, at Wanſted, upon his 
coming one day from Greenwich. At that time he ſpake many things unto me, 
but deſcended into no r but in general terms. ttt ein 0 ho) 
2 After which time, he never brake wick me in any matter tending to the alter- 
ation of the ſtate (I proteſt before God) until he came into Ireland, other than 1 
might conceive, that he was of an ambitious and diſcontented mind. But when 
1 lay at the caſtle of Thomas Lee, called Reban, in Ireland, grievouſly hurt, 
and doubted of my life, he came to viſit me, and then began to acquaint me 


with his intent. Bog 12 

Is be thus ſpake, the ſheriff began to interrupt him, and told him the hour 
Was aſt, But my lord Gray, and Sir Walter Raleigh captain of the guard, 
called to the ſheriff, and required him not to interrupt him, but to ſuffer him 
quietly; to finiſh his prayers and confeſſions. Sir Chriſtopher Blunt ſaid, Is Sir 
Walter Raleigh there? Thoſe on the ſcaffold anſwered, Vea. To whom Sir 

_ Chriſtopher Blunt ſpake on this matter :] A ' 
Sir Walter Raleigh, I thank God that you are preſent : I had an infinite defire 
to ſpeak with you, to aſk you forgiveneſs ere I died, both for the wrong done you, 
and for my particular ill intent towards you: I beſeech you forgive me. 
Sir Walter Raleigh anſwered, That he moſt willingly forgave fim, and be- 
ſought God to forgive him, and to give him his divine comfort: proteſting before 
the Lord, That whatſoever Sir Chriſtopher Blunt meant towards him, for his part 
he never had any ill intent towards him: and farther ſaid to Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, 
* pray you without offence let me put you in mind that you have been eſteemed, 
_ « not only a principal provoker and perſuader of the carl of Eſſex in al! A 1 
: | | « qutiiu 


-» - 
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as I hope to be ſaved only by the death and paſſion of Chriſt, and by his merits, 
not aſcribing any thing to mine own works. And I truſt you are all good people, 
and your prayers may profit me. Farewell, my worthy lord Gray, de lord 
Compton, and to you all; God ſend you both to live long in hondour. 


God's fake, | 


ESI BE Vo. Se AJISILEO MAS LUQIES EL ATTHOQD 
CONFESSIONS AND OTHER EVIDENCES. 
« dutiful courſes, but eſpecially an adviſer in that which hath; been confeſſed '6f 
is purpoſe to tranſport a great part of her majeſty's army out of Irel yd into 
« England, to land at Milford, and thence to turn it againſt her ery erſon. 
« You ſhall do well to tell the truth, and to ſatisfy the world.” "To wich he 
anſwered thus: | | 18 bh | boss AAA 1 

Sir, if you will give me patience, I will deliver a truth, ſpeaking now my laſt; 
in the preſence of God, in whoſe mercy I truſt, [And then he directed himſelf 


to my lord Gray and my lord Compton, and the reſt that ſate on horſeback-near 
the ſcaffold. ] | | 


GV 21 


4 , 
un dam 


When I was 9 from Reban to Dublin, and lodged in che caſtlechis | 


lordſhip and the earl of Southampton came to viſit me; and to be ffiort; he 
began thus plainly with me : That he intended to tranſport a choice part of 


the army of Ireland into England, and land them in Wales; at Milford or there= 


abouts; and fo ſecuring his deſcent thereby, would gather ſuch other forces as 
might enable him to march to London. To which, I proteſt before the Lord 


God, I made this or the like anſwer : That I would that night conſider of it; 
which I did. 


Ti v 
{ 


" * 
41810 


And the next day the earls came again: I told them, That ſach an enter- 
prize as it was moſt dangerous, ſo would it coſt much blood, as I could not 


ike of it; beſides many hazards, which at this time I cannot remember unto. 


you, neither will the time permit it. But I rather adviſed him to go over 


imſelf with a good train, and make ſure of the court, and then make his 
own conditions. Z 


| Ane T' 
And although it be true, that (as we all proteſted in our examinati og! and 
arraignments) we never reſolved of doing hutt to her majeſty's perſon (for in none 
of our conſultations was there ſet down any ſuch purpoſe) yet, I know, and ſt 
confeſs, if we had failed of our ends, we mould (rather than have been 0 p- 
pointed) even have drawn blood from herſelf. From henceforward he dealt n 
more with me herein, until he was diſcharged of his keeper at Eſſex-houſe. 
And then, he again aſked mine advice, and diſputed the matter with me; but 
(reſolved: not. I went then into the country, and before he ſent for me (Which 
vas ſome ten days before his rebellion) I never heard more of the matter. And 
then he wrote unto me to come up, upon pretence of making ſome aſſurances of 
land, and the like. I will leave the reſt unto my confeſſſons, given td that 
honourable lord Admiral, and worthy Mr. Secretary (to whom I beſeech you, 


dir Walter Raleigh, commend me) I can requite their fayourable and charitable 
dcaling with me, with nought elſe but my prayers for them. And I befeech 


God of his mercy, to fave and preſerve the queen, who hath given comfort to 


my ſoul, in that I hear ſhe hath forgiven me all, but the ſentence of the law, 
| which I moſt worthily deſerved, and do moſt willingly embrace; and hope that 
God will have mercy and compaſſion on me, who have offended him as many 
ways as ever finful wretch did. I have led a life fo far from his precepts," as no 


ſinner more. God forgive it me, and forgive me my wicked thoughts, my Icen- 
tious life, and this right arm of mine (which I fear me) hath drawn blood A this 
laſt action. And I beſeech you all bear witneſs, that I die a Catholick, yet ſo, 


* 


* 


deſire to ſay a few prayers, and embrace my death moſt willingly. 7 N 


1 = 


585 With that he turned from the rail towards the executioner; and the miniſter 
offering to ſpeak with him, he came again to the rail, and beſought that his 
conſcience might not be troubled, for he was reſolved; which he deſired for 
hereupon commandment was given, that the miniſter ſhould not 


interrupt him any farther. After which he prepared himſelf to the block, and ſo 


TETS. 
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died very manfully and reſolutely. 
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CONFESSIONS AND OTHER EVIDENCES. 


An abſtrat out of the earl of Ess:x's confeſſion under his 
| own hand. M 


U PON Saturdays twenty-firſt of February, after the late earl of Eſſex had 
defired us to come to him, as well to deliver his knowledge of thoſe trea- 
ſons, which he had formerly denied at the bar, as alſo to recommend his humble 
and earneſt requeſt, that her majeſty would be pleaſed (out of her grace and 
favous) to ſuffer him to die 2 in the Tower; he did marvellous carneſtly 
deſire; Le woultfutitr im to ſpeak unto Cuffe his ſecretary : againſt whom 
he vehemently complained unto us, to have been a 3 inſtigator to theſg 
violent courſes which he had undertaken. Wherein he proteſted, that he Chiefly 
defired that he might make it appear that he was not the only perſuader of theſe 


great offences which they had committed; but that Blunt, Cuffe, Temple, be- 


des thoſe other perſons who were at the private conſpiracy at Drury-houſe (to 
which, though theſe three were not called, yet they were privy) had moſt ma- 
licious and bloody purpoſes to ſubvert the ſtate and government : which could 
not have been prevented, if his project had gone forward, 

This requeſt being granted him, and Cuffe brought before him, he there di- 
realy and vehemently charged him; and among other ſpeeches uſed theſe words: 
e Henry Cuffe, call to God for mercy, and to the queen, and deſerve it by de- 
t claring truth. For I, that muſt now prepare for another world, have reſolved 
c to deal clearly with God and the world: and muſt needs ſay this to you z 
«You have been one of the chiefeſt inſtigators of me to all theſe my diſloyal 


*-/courſes into which I have fallen.” ſ 
1 — _  Teftified by TO. ECR TON, C. S. NomTunGuan, * 


nsr 


ae Tuo, BucKHURST, Ro. Ceci. 
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The earl of Essxx his confeſſion to three miniſters, "whoſe names 
-— +» » are under-written, the 25th of February, 1600. 


h 00 77 ; | 
"late earl of Eſſex thanked God moſt heartily, That he had given lit 
d deep inſight into his offence, being ſorry he had ſo ſtood upon his juftl- 
fication at His arraignment, for he was ſince that become another man. 
He thanked God that his courſe was ſo prevented; for if his project had taken 
effect, God knows (ſaid he) what harm it had wrought in the realm. 
Hie humbly thanked her majeſty, that he ſhould die in fo private a manner, 
Teſt the acclamation of the people might have been a temptation unto him. To 
Which he added, that all popularity and truſt in man was vain : the experience 
Whereof himſelf had felt. — ps 
He acknowledged with thankfulneſs to God, that he was thus juſtly ſpewed 
THe publicly in his prayer and proteſt alk bare the 
He publickly in his prayer and proteſtation, as alſo privately, aggravated the 
dete of his W 6d eſpecially in the heating of FS = were pre- 
{ent at che execution, he exaggerated it with four epithets, deſiring God to for- 
give him his great, his bloody, his crying, and his infectious fin: which word 
5 Acffour he privately had explained to us, that it was a leproſy that had infected 


Tes MonTrorD, WILLIAM BARLOW, ABDY ASHTON his chaplain, 
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Sir FRANCIS BACON, 
25 In certain Imputations concerning the late | , 


EAR L of E 8 S .A. 


ww "IE To the Right Honourable his very good Lord, * 
The EARL of DEVONSHIRE, 
— Lord Lieutenant of IrELAND. 1119 


T may pleaſe your good lordſhip, I cannot be ignorant, and ought to be ſen- 
1 ſible of the wrong which I ſuſtain in common ſpeech, as if I had been falſe 
or unthankful to that noble, but unfortunate earl, the earl of Eſſex: and for 
ſatisfying the vulgar ſort, I do not ſo much regard it ; though I love a — name, 
but yet as an handmaid, and attendant of honeſty and virtue. For J am of his 
pinion that ſaid pleaſantly, © That it was a ſhame to him that was a ſuitor to 
the miſtreſs, to make love to the waiting-woman ;” and therefore to Woo or 
court common fame, otherwiſe than it followeth on honeſt courſes, I, for my 
part, find not myſelf fit or diſpoſed. But, on the other fide, there is no worldly 
thing that concerneth myſelf, which I hold more dear than the good opinion, of 
certain perfons ; among which there is none I would more willingly give ſalis- 
faction unto, than to your lordſhip. Firſt, becauſe you loved my lord of. Effex, 
and therefore will not be partial towards me, which is part of that I defire: 
next, becauſe it hath ever pleaſed you to ſhew yourſelf to me an honourable 

friend, and ſo no baſeneſs in me to ſeek to ſatisfy you: and laſtly, becauſe Lknow 
your lordſhip is excellently grounded in the true rules and habits of duties and 
moralities, which muſt be they which ſhall decide this matter; wherein, my lord, 
my defence needeth to be but ſimple and brief: namely, that whatſoever I did 
concerning that action and proceeding, was done in my duty and ſervice to the 
1 — and the ſtate; in which I would not ſhew myſelf falſe-hearted, nor faint- 
Hearted, for any man's ſake living. For every honeſt man that hath his heart 
well planted, will forſake his king rather than forſake God, and forſake his friend 
rather than forſake his king; and yet will forſake any earthly commodity, . yea, 
and his own life in ſome caſes, rather than forſake his friend. I hope the world 
hath not forgotten theſe degrees, elſe the heathen ſaying, Amicus uſque-ad aras, 
ſhall judge them. tt Bath v6 

And if any man ſhall ſay, I did officiouſly intrude myſelf into that buſineſs, 
becauſe I had no ordinary place; the like may be faid of all the buſineſs in ef- 
fect that paſſed the hands of the learned counſel, either of ſtate or revenues, 
theſe many years, wherein I was continually uſed. For, as your lordſhip may 
remember, the queen knew her ſtrength ſo well, as ſhe looked her word ſhould 
be a warrant; and, after the manner of the choiceſt princes before her, did not 
always tye her truſt to place, but did ſometime divide private favour from office. 
Vor. I. 7 And 
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concern his lordſhip's honour, fortune, or ſervice, And when, not long after 


matters of ſtate, eſpecially foreign, I did likewiſe knit his ſervice to be at my 


SIR FRANCIS LANs APOLOGY. 


And I for my part, though I was not ſo unſcen in the world, but I knew the 
condition was fubject to envy and peril ; yet becauſe I knew again ſhe was con- 
ſtant in her favours, and made an end where ſhe began; and eſpecially becauſe 
the upheld me with extraordinary acqgly, and other demonſtrations of confidence 
and grace; I reſolved to endure it in expectation of better. But my ſcope and 
deſirè is, that your Jogdſhip would be pleaſed to have the henourable ꝓatience to 
knew the Aruth, in ſome partiedlatity, of all that paſſed in chis wherein 
Thad any part, that ybu may perceive how honeſt a heart I ever bare to my ſo- 
vereign, and to my country, and to chat nobleman, who had ſo well deſerved 
of me, and ſo well accepted of my deſervings, whoſe fortune I cannot remem- 
ber zy ithout much grief. But for any action of mine towards dumm, there is no. 
thing that paſſed me in my life- time, that eometh to my romenibrance avith more 
clearneſs, and leſs check of conſcience : for it will appear to your lordſhip, that 
1 Was not only not oppoſite to my lord of Eſſex, but that I did occupy the ut- 
moſt of my wits, and adventure my fortune with the 7 5 to have reintegrated 
bis, and fo continued faithfully and induſtriouſly, till qus laſt fatal gmpatience 
(for ſo Twill call it) after which day there was not time to work for him; though 
the ſame, my affection, when it could not work on the ſubject proper, went to 
the next, with no ill effect towards ſome others, who, I think, do rather not 
know it, than not acknowledge it. And this I will aſſure your lordſhip, I will 
leave” nothing untold, that is truth, for any enemy that I have, to add; and-an 
the other fide, I muſt reſerve much which makes for me, in many xeſpects of 
duty; Mhich I eſteem above my credit: and what 1 have here ſet down to yout 
lordſhip, I proteſt, as I hope to have any part in God's favour, is true;/ -,,.; 
It is well known, how I did many years ſince dedicate my travels and ſtudies 
tothe uſe, and (as I may term it) ſervice of my lord of Eſſex, which, I proteſt 
before" God; I did not, making election of him as the likelieſt mean of mine 
own advancement, but out of the humour of a man, that ever from the time 1 
had any'tfe*of reaſon (whether it were reading upon good hooks, or upon the 
2 of a good father, or by nature) I loved my country more than was an- 
ſwerable to my fortune; and I held at that time my lord to be the fitteſt inftru- 
ment to do good to the ftate, and therefore I applied myſelf to him in a man- 
ner which I thick tEappencth rarely among men: for 1 did not only lebout care: 
fully and induſtrioufly in that he ſet me about, whether it were Matter of ad- 
vice or otherwiſe, but, neglecting the queen's ſervice, mine π¼n fomune, and 
in a ſort my vocation, I did nothing but adviſe and ruminate with myſelf, to the 
beſt of my underſtanding, propoſitions and memorials of any thing chat might 


I entered into this courſe, my brother Mr. Anthony Bacon came from beyond 
the ſeas, being a gentleman whoſe ability the world taketh knowledge of for 


lord's diſpoſing. And on the other fide, I muſt and will eyer acknowledge my 
lerd's love; truſt, and favour towards me; and laſt of all his liberality, having 
infeoffed” me of land which I fold for eighteen hundred pounds to Mr. Reynold 
Nicholas, which, I think, was more worth; and that at ſuch a time, and with 
ſo kind and noble circumſtances, as the manner was as much as the matter; 
which, though it be but an idle digrefſion, yet becauſe I am not willing to be 
ſhort in'commemoration of his benefits, I will preſume to trouble your: lordſhip 
with relating to you the manner of it. After the queen had denied me the ſoli- 
citor's place, for the which his lordſhip had been a long and earneſt ſuitor on 
my behalf, it. pleaſed him to come to me from Richmond to Twicknam Park, 
and brake With me, and ſaid: Mr. Bacon, the queen hath denied me the place 
for you, and hath placed another; I know you are the leaſt part of your own 
<< mattet, but you fare ill becauſe you have choſen me for your mean and de- 
«-pehdence : you have ſpent your time and thoughts in my matters; I die (theſe 
e were his very words) if 1 90 not ſomewhat towards your fortune, you ſhall 
not deny to accept a piece of land which I will beſtow upon you. My an- 
ſwer, I remember, was, that for my fortune it was no great matter; but that 
his lordſhip's offer made me call to mind what was wont to be ſaid, When IL was 


in 
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in Prance, of che duke of Gulſe, that he was the greateſt uſurer in France, be- 
cauſe he Had turned afl his eftate e meaning; that he had left 
Hinſelf gochlutz but only had pound numbers of perſons.to hm. Ney, my 
lord, ſaid I. I would not have you imitate his courſe, nor turn your Rate thus 
b by great gifts into obligations. for you will Rod many bad debtors.” He bade 
me take no care for that, a I it: whereupon 1 fad, My lord, I ſee 1 
„ muſt be your homager, and hold land of your gift; but do you know the 
« manner of doing homage in law ? Always it is with a ſaving of his faith to 
0 the king and his vther lords; and therefore, my lord, ſaid I, IL can be no 
% more yours than I was, and it muſt be with the ancient ſavings; and if 1 
grow to be a rich man, you will give me leave to give it back again to ſame 
f your unrewarded followers.” ./ . F 
hut to return: ſure I am (though I can arrogate nothing to myſelf. hut that 
J Vas a faithful remembrancer to his lordſhip) that while I had moſt credit with 
him his fortune went on beſt: and yet in two main points we always direc 
and contradictorily differed, which I will mention to your lordſhip, becauſe : 
giveth light to all that followed. The one was, I ever ſet this down, that the 
only courſe to be held with the queen, was by obſequiouſneſs and obſervance; 
and I'remetmber I would uſually engage confidently, that if he would take, that 
courſe conſtatitly, and with choice of good particulars to expreſs it, the qu 
would be brought in time to Ahaſuerus's queſtion, to aſk, hat: ſhould 3 
the man that the king would honour ? Meaning, that her goodneſs was without 
limit; where there was a true concurrence: which I knew in her nature to be 
true, My lord, on the other fide, had a ſettled opinion, that the queen could 
be brought to nothing but by a kind of neceſſity and authority; and Lyell re- 
member, When by violent courſes at any time he had got his will, he would aſk 
me, Now, Sir, whoſe principles be true?“ And I would again ſay to him; 
My lord, theſe courſes be like to hot waters, they will help at a pang; but 
if you uſe them you ſhall ſpoil the ſtomach, and you ſhall be fain ſtall to make 
them ſtronger and ſtronger, and yet in the end they will leflen their operation? 
with much other variety, where with I uſed to touch that ſtring. Another point 
was, that T always vehemently diſſuaded him from ſeeking en by a military 
dependence, or by a popular dependence, as that which would breed in the queen 
jealouſy, in hünfeif preſumption, and in the ſtate perturbation: and I did uſually 
compare them to Icarus's two wings, which were joined on with wax, and would 
make him venture to ſoar too high, and then fail him at the heighth. And 1 
would farther ſay unto him; < My lord, ſtand upon two feet, and fly not upon 
two wings: the two feet are the two kinds of juſtice, commutative, and. diſ- 
*/tributive:' uſe your greatneſs for advancing of merit and virtue, and relieving 
«wrongs #nd burdens; you ſhall need no other art or fineſſe :” but he would. 
tell me, that opinion came not from my mind, but from my robe. Rut it is very 
true, that I, that never meant to inthral myſelf to my lord of Eſſex, nor any 


other man; more than ſtood with the publick good, did (though I could little 


for I ſaw/ plainly the queen muſt either live or die; if ſhe lived, then the tunes: 
would be as in the declination of an old prince; if ſhe died, the times would 8 
a8 in the beginning of a new; and that if his lordſhip did riſe too fat, in theſe 
courſes,” the times might be dangerous for him, and he for them. Nay, I re- 
member, I'was thus plain with Rim upon his voyage to the iſlands, when, Law, 
every ſpring put forth ſuch actions of charge and provocation, that I ſaid to him. 
My lord, when I came firſt unto you, I took you for a phyſician that defired 
ct to cure the diſeaſes of the ſtate; but now I doubt you will be like thoſe phy- 
s 'ficians which can be content to keep their patients low, becauſe they. would 
always be in requeſt.” Which plainneſs he nevertheleſs took very well, as he 
had an excellent ear, and was patientiſſimus veri, and aſſured me the caſe of the 
realm required it: and I think this ſpeech of mine, and the like renewed after- 
wards, pricked him to write that Apology which is in many mens hands. $68 
But this difference in two points ſo main and material, bred in proceſs of time 
a diſcontinuance of Pee (as it is the manner of men ſeldom to commu- 
4 | nicate 
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nicate where they think their courſes not approved) between his lordſhip and my. 
ſelf; fo as 1 A Ob act adviſed wi for ſome year and a half before bis 
lordfhig's going into Ireland, as in former time: yet,. nevertheleſs, touching his 
going into Ireland, it pleaſed him expreſly, and in a ſet manner, to deſite mine 
opinion and counſel. At which time I did not only diſſuade, but proteſt againſt 
his going, telling him with as much vehemency and aſſevetation as I could, that 
abſence in that kind would exulcerate the queen's mind, whereby it would not 
be, poſſible for him to carry himſelf, ſo, as to give her ſufficient contentment; 
nor for her to carry herſelf ſo, as to give him ſufficient countenance ; which would 
be ill for her, ill for him, and ill for the ſtate. And becauſe I would omit no 
argument, I remember I ſtood alſo upon the difficulty of the action; ſetting be- 
fore him out of hiſtories, that the Iriſh was ſuch an enemy as the ancient Gauls, 
or Britons, or Germans were; and that we ſaw how the Romans, who had ſuch 
diſcipline to govern their ſoldiers, and ſuch donatives to encourage them, and the 
whole world in a manner to levy them; yet when they came to deal with ene- 
mies, which placed their felicity only in liberty, and the ſharpneſs of their ſword, 
and had the natural elemental advantages of woods, and bogs, and hardneſs of 
bodies, they ever found they had their hands full of them; and therefore con- 
10 that going over with ſuch expectation as he did, and through the chur- 
fag $ of the enterpriſe not like to anſwer it, would mightily diminiſh his re- 
putat jon: and many other reaſons I uſed, fo as I am ſure I never in any thing 
in my life-time dealt with him in like earneſtneſs by ſpeech, by Writing, and b 
all the means I could deviſe. For I did as plainly ſee his overthrow chai 
as it were by deſtiny, to that journey, as it is poſſible for any man to ground a 
judgment upon future contingents. But my lord, howſoever his ear was, open, 
et his heart and reſolution was ſhut againſt that advice, whereby his ruin might 
1 been prevented. After my lord's going, I ſaw then how true a prophet ] 
Was, in regard of the evident alteration which naturally ſucceeded. in the queen's 
mind; 3 I was ſtill in watch to find the beſt occaſion that in the 
weakneſs of my power I could either take or miniſter, to pull him out of the 
fire if it had been poſſible: and not long after, methought I ſaw / ſome overture 
thereof, which I apprehended readily ; a particularity which I think to be known 
to very few, and the which I do the rather relate unto your Iordſhip, becauſe I 
heat it ſhould be talked, that while my lord was in Ireland I reyealed ſome mat- 
tets againſt him, or I cannot tell what; which if it were not a mere as 
the reſt is, but had any, though never ſo little, colour, was ſurely upon. this/oc- 
cafion, . The queen, one day at Noneſuch, a little (as I remember) before Cuffes 
coming over, where I attended her, ſhewed a paſſionate diſtaſte, of my lords 
proceedings. in Ireland, as if they were unfortunate, without 7 4 con- 


. 


be; and was pleaſed, as ſhe ſpake of it to many that ſhe truſted leaſt, ſo to 

into the like ſpeech with me. Whereupon I, who was ſtill awake, and true to 
my grounds which I thought ſureſt for my lord's good, ſaid to this effect ; © Ma- 
dach, I know not the particulars of eſtate, and I know this, that princes ac- 
.* 'tiotis muſt have no abrupt periods or concluſions ; but otherwiſe I would think, 
= Yi 11 * had my lord of Eſſex here with a white ſtaff in his hand, as 

lord of Leiceſter had, and continued him ſtill about you for ſociety to Og 
* and for an honour and ornament to your attendance and court in the eyes of your 
„ people, and in the eyes of foreign ambaſſadors, then were he in his right ele- 
e ent; for to diſcontent him as you do, and yet to put arms and power into his 
ee Hands, may be a kind of temptation to make him prove cumberſome and unruh. 
And therefore if you would imponere bonam clauſulam, and ſend for him, and 
* Ratigfy him with honour here near you, if your affairs, which (as I have faid) J 
um not acquainted with, will permit it, I think were the beſt way.” | Which 
courſe,” your lordſhip knoweth, if it had been taken, then all had been well, 
und no contempt in my lord's coming over, nor continuance of theſe jealouſies, 
* which that employment of Ireland bred, and my lord here in his former greatne(s. 
Well, the next news that I heard was, that my lord was come over, and 
that be was committed to his chamber for leaving Ireland without the 1 0 
ann: 2 books F383 $4 | | | p . £ — me) icence; 
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licence; this was at Noneſuch, where (as my duty Was) J catne to 4is : F 
and talked with him privately about a quarter of an hour, and he aſked ine 


opinion of the courſe that was taken with him: I told him, * My lord, Nube- 
« eula ef, cito tramſibit; it is but a miſt. But ſhall I tell your lordſhip it is as 
« miſts are: if it go upwards, it may perhaps cauſe à ſfiower; if downwards, 
« jt will clear up. And therefore, good my lord, carry it fo,” as you take" Away 
i« by all means all umbrages and diſtaſtes from the queen; and eſpecially, if I 
« were worthy to adviſe you (as I have been by yourſelf thought, and now yon 
« queſtion imports the continuance of that opinion) obſerve three points ? fieſt 
make not this ceſſation or peace, which is concluded with Tyrone, as a feryi 

herein you glory, but as a ſhuffling up of a proſecution which was not very 
6 ſortunate. Next repreſent not to the queen any neceſſity of eſtate, whereby, 
as by a coercion or wrench, ſhe ſhould think herſelf inforced to ſend ybu back 
into Ireland, but leave it to her. Thirdly, ſeek acceſs importune, une 
« ſeriouſly, ſportingly, every way.” I remember my lord was willing t6 
me, but ſpake very few words, and ſhaked his head ſometimes, as if he thought 
I'vas in the wrong; but, ſure J am, he did juſt contrary in every one of theſe 
three points. After this, during the while ſince my lord was committed ti m | 
lord Keepet's, I came divers times to the queen, as I had uſed to do, aboi | [| 
cauſcs of her fevenue and law buſineſs, as is well known; by reaſon of which i 
acceſſes, acording to the ordinary charities of court, it was given out, that T was | 
one of them that incenfed the queen againſt my lord of Eflex. 'Theſe ſpeeches i 
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TEannot tell, nor I will not think, that they grew any way from her tmijeſty's 
. ſpeeches, whoſe memory I will ever honour ; if they did, ſhe is with God, 
nd eas ab illis laed!, de quibus non poſſis quaeri. But I muſt” 5 this 
teſtimom) to ny lord Cecil, that one time in his houſe at the Savoy, Be dealt 
With me Greet, and ſaid to me, © Couſin, I hear it, but J believe it hot, that 
* „Ou ſhould" do fame ill office to my lord of Eſſex; for my part I am merely 
u halte, and not active in this action; and I follow the queen, and that heavily, 
Wind 1 lead . not; my lord of Eſſex is one that in nature I could conſen 
«with as Welk as with any one living; the queen indeed is my ſovereign, and 1 
am ker creature, I may not loſe her, and the ſame courſe I would Bk. you to 
« take,” "Wheteupon I ſatisfied him how far I was from any ſuch mind. And 
a8 ſotheticheß t cometh to paſs, that mens inclinations are opened mote in a toy, 
than ih a Eefious matter: a little before that time, being about the middle of 
Michatltnas'term, her majeſty had a purpoſe to dine at my lodge at Twicknam 
Park, at which time 1 bad (t ough I profeſs not to be a poet) prepared a ſonnet - 
ö te tly tepdio and alluding to draw on her majeſty's reconcilement to my 
_ Herd; which, I remember, alſo I ſhewed to a great perſon, and one of my 
xls neareſt friends, who commended it. This, though it be (as I faid) but a 
toy, yet it ſhewed plainly in what ſpirit I proceeded ; and that I was, ready not 
only to do my lord good offices, but to publiſh and declare myſelf for him; and 
"Never was 1 lo ambitious of any thing in my life-time, as I was to have gatried 
ine token or favour from her majeſty to my lord ; uſing all the art 1 had, bath 
to procure her majeſty to ſend, and myſelf to be the meſſenger. . For as ta the 
former I feared not to alledge to her, that this proceeding toward my lord Vas a 
thing towards the people very unplauſible; and therefore wiſhed er majeſty, 
However the did, yet to diſcharge herſelf of it, and lay it upon others; and t 
fore that the hold intermix her proceeding with ſome immediate rom 
herſelf, that the world might take knowledge of her princely nature and gaod- 
vels, leſt it ſhould alienate the hearts of her people from her: which I did. ſtand 
upon; knowing well that if ſhe once relented to ſend or viſit, thoſe demoattr: 
tions would prove matter of ſubſtance for my lord's good. And to dra th 
einplo ment upon myſelf, I adviſed her majeſty, that whenſoever God , 2] 
thieYer to turn the light of her favours towards my lord, to make ſignification 
60 hitm theicof ;, that her, majeſty, if ſhe, did it not in perſon, would. at the 
lealt uſe ſome ſuch mean as might not intitle themſelves to any part of the thanks, 
as perſons that were thought mighty with her to work her, or to bring her about ; 
but to uſe ſome ſuch as could not be thought but a mere conduit of her own 
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goodneſs. But I could never prevail with her, though I am petſuaded ſhe ſaw 
plaimly whereat I levelled ;/ and ſhe plainly had me in jealouſy, that I was not 
1 intirely, but ſtill had inward and deep reſpects towards my lord, more than 
ſtood, at that time with her will and pleaſu: e. About the ſame time I remember 
an anſwer of mine in a matter which had ſome affinity with my lord's cauſe, 
which though it grew from me, went after about in others names. For her 
majeſty being mightily incenſed with that book which was dedicated to my lord 
of Eſſex, being a ſtory of the firſt year of king Henry IV. thinking it a ſeditious 
prelude to put into the people's head boldneſs and faction, ſaid, She had an Opinion 
that there was treaſon in it, and aſked me if I could not find any places in it that 
might be drawn within caſe of treaſon : whereto I anſwered ; For treaſon ſurely 
I found none, but for felony very many. And when her majeſty haſtily aſl:ed me, 
Wherein? I told her, the author had committed very apparent theft: for he 
bad taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and tranſlated them into 
Engliſh; and put them into his text. And another time, when the queen would 
mot be perſuaded that it was his writing whoſe name was to it, but that it had 
ſome more miſchievous author; and ſaid with great indignation, That ſhe would 
have him racked to produce his author: I replied ; * Nay, madam, he is a 
doctor, never rack his perſon, but rack his ſtyle ; let him have pen, ink, and 
paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to continue the {tory Where it 
45, breaketh off, and I will undertake by collating the ſtyles to judge whether 
e her were the author or no.” But for the main matter, ſure T am, When the 
queen at any time aſked mine opinion of my lord's caſe, I ever in one tenour ſaid 
unto her; That they were faults which the law might term contempts; becauſe 
they wers the tranſgreſſion of ber particular directions and inſtructions: but then 
what de fende might be made of them, in regard of the great intereſt the perſon 
had in her majeſty's favour; in regard of the greatneſs of his place, and the 
ampleneſs of his commiſſion; in regard of the nature of the buſineſs, being 
action of war, which in common caſes cannot be tyed to ſtrictneſs of inſtructi- 
ons; in regard of the diſtance of the place, having alſo a ſea between, that his 
demands and her commands muſt be ſubject to wind and weather; in regard of 
a council of ſtate in Ireland, which he had at his back to avow his actions 50 
and laſtly, in regard of a good intention, that he would alledge för himſelf; 
which, I told her, in ſome religions was held to be a ſufficient diſpenſation for 
God's commandments, much more for princes : in all theſe regards, I beſought 
her majeſty to be adviſed again and again, how ſhe brought the cauſe into 
any publick queſtion, Nay, I went farther; for I told her, my lord was an 
eloquent-and well-ſpoken man; and befides his eloquence of nature or art, he 
had dn eloquence of accident which paſſed them both, which was the pity and 
benevolence of his hearers; and therefore, that when he ſhould come to his 
anſwer for himſelf, I doubted his words would have ſo unequal a paſſage above 
theirs that ſhould charge him, as would not be for her majeſty's honour; and 
N therefore! wiſhed the concluſion might be, that they might wrap it up Fer 
N between themſelves; and that ſne would reſtore my lord to his former attend- 
ance, with ſome addition of honour to take away diſcontent. But this I will 
never deny that I did ſhew no approbation generally of his being ſent back again 
into Ireland, both becauſe it would have carried a repugnancy with my former 
diſcourſe, and becauſe I was in mine own heart fully perſuaded, that it was not 
good, either for the queen, or for the ſtate, or for himſelf: and yet I did not 
diſſuade it neither, but left it ever as locus lubricus. For this particularity, I do 
well remember, that after your lordſhip was named for the place in Ireland, and 
not long before your going, it pleaſed her majeſty at Whitehall to ſpeak tome of 
that nomination : at which time I faid to her; © Surely, madam, if you mean not 
<to:employ my lord of Eſſex thither again, your majeſty cannot make a better 
choice; and was going on to ſhew ſome reaſon, and her majeſty interrupted 
me witli great paſſion: -< 'Effex !” faid the; © whenſoever 1 fend Eſſex back 
again into Ireland, I will marry you, claim it of me“ Whereunto I faid; 
„Well, madam, I will 'releafe that contract, if his going be for the good of 
your ſtate. Immediately after the queen had thought of a courſe (which 195 
eum : : allo 
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alſo executed) to have ſomewhat publiſhed in the Star- chumber, for the ſutisfac- 
tion of the World, touching my lotd of Eſſex his reſtraint, and my lord not to he 
called to ĩt; but occaſion to be taken by reaſon of ſome libels then diſperſed: 
which when her majeſty propounded unto me, I was utteriy againſt it; and told 
her plainly, That the people would ſay, that my lord was wounded upon his 
back, and that Juſtice had her balance taken from her, which ever conſiſted of 
an accuſation and defence; with many other quick and ſignificant terms to that 
purpoſe: inſomuch that, I remember, I ſaid, that my lord in foro famae' was 
too hard for her; and therefore wiſhed her, as I had done before, to wrap it up 
ptivately. And certainly I offended her at that time, which was rare with me: 
for I call to mind, that both the Chriſtmas, Lent, and Eaſter term followin 
though I came divers times to her upon law buſineſs, yet methought her fa 
and manner was not ſo clear and open to me as it was at the firſt. And ſhe 
did directly charge me, that I was abſent that day at the Star- Chamber, which was 
very true; but I alledged ſome indiſpoſition of body to excuſe it: and duting all 
the time aforeſaid, there was altum filentium from her to me touching my lord 
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But towards the end of Eaſter term her majeſty brake with me, and told tne, 
That ſhe had found my words true; for that the proceeding in the Star chamber 
had done no good, but rather kindled factious bruits (as ſhe termed them) than 
quenched them; and therefore, that ſhe was determined now, for the ſatisfactign 
of the world, to proceed againſt my lord in the Star-chamber by an information 
Cre tenus, and to have my lord brought to his anſwer : howbeit, ſhe ſaid; ſhe 
ouldaſſure me, that whatſoever ſhe did ſhould be towards my lord ad caffigativ- 
nem, et non ad agſtructionem; as indeed ſhe had often repeated the ſame phraſe 
before: WHereunto I ſaid (to the end utterly to divert her) Madam, if you will 
£45, have me, to you in this argument, I muſt ſpeak to you as Fryar Bacon's 
« head ſpake, that ſaid firſt, Time is; and then Time vas; and Time will never 
cee: fon certainly, ſaid I, it is now far too late; the matter is cold, and hath 
«taken too much wind.” Whereat ſhe ſeemed again offended, and roſe from 
me; and that reſolution for a while continued: and after, in the beginning of 
Midſummer term, I attending her, and finding her ſettled in that reſolution 
(which I heard of alſo otherwiſe) ſhe falling upon the like ſpeech; it is true, that 
ſeeing no other remedy, I ſaid to her ſlightly, © Why, madam, if you will 
£5 needs have a proceeding, you were beſt have it in ſome ſuch ſort as Ovid ſpake 
«of his miſtreſs ; gt aliquid luce patente minus; to make a council-table matter 
« of it, and there an end:“ which ſpeech again ſhe ſeemed to take in ill part; 
but yet I think it did good at that time, and helped to divert that courſe! of pro- 

ceeding by information in the Star-chamber. Nevertheleſs, afterwards it pleaſed 
her to make a more ſolemn matter of the proceeding ; and ſome few days after, 
an order was given that the matter ſhould be heard at York-houſe, before an 
aſſembly of counſellors, peers, and judges, and ſome audience of men of 
ality. to be admitted: and then did ſome principal counſellors ſend for us of 
he learned counſel, and notify her majeſty's pleaſure unto us; fave that it was 
aid to me openly by one of them, that her majeſty was not yet reſolved whether 
ihe would have me forborn in the buſineſs or no. And hereupon might ariſe that 
other ſiniſter and untrue ſpeech, that, I hear, is raiſed of me, how I was a ſuitor 
2 uſed againſt my lord of Eſſex at that time: for it is very true, that I that 
new, well what had paſſed between the queen and me, and what occaſion I had 
given her b;.th_ of diſtaſte and diſtruſt, in croſſing her diſpoſition, by ſtanding 
edfaſtly for my lord of Eſſex, and ſuſpecting it alſo to be a ſtratagem ariſing from 
8 particular emulation, I writ to her two or three words of compliment, 
vifying to her majeſty, That if ſhe would be pleaſed to ſpare me in my 
«lord of. Efſex's cauſe, out of the conſideration ſhe took of my obligation to- 
L. Wards him, I ſhould reckon it for one of her greateſt favours : but ' otherwiſe 
*,defiring-her majeſty. to think that I knew the degrees of duties; and that na 
-{ particular, obligation whatſoever to any ſubject could ſupplant or weaken that 
95 egtireneſs of duty that I did owe and bear to her and her ſervice. And this 
vas the goodly ſuit I made, being a reſpect no man that had his a 
k omitted : 
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omitiecla- boi cleveribeles'F ud a farther reach in it; for I judged that day's work 
wabld be 4 full petio® of any bitterneſt ot harſhnets between the queen and my 
lord: atid- therefore, If I declared myſelf fully according to her mind at that 
time, which could not da my lord any manner of abs Tag I ſhould keep my 
credit with her ever after, whereby to do my lord ſervice. Hereupon the zext 
news that I heard, was, that we were all ſent for again; and that her myeſty's 
pleaſure was, we all ſhould have parts in the buſineſs : and the lords falling into 
diſtributicn of our parts; it was allotted to me, that I ſhould ſet forth ſome un- 
dutiful carriage of my lord, in giving occaſion and countenance to a ſeditious 
| us it was termed, which was dedicated unto him, which was the 
ok before mentioned of king Henry IV. Whereupon I replied to that allot. 
ment, and faid to their lordſhips, That it was an old matter, and had no manner 
of coherence with the reſt of the charge, being matters of Ireland: and there. 
fore, that I having been wronged by bruits before, this would expoſe me to them 
more ; and it would be ſaid I gave in evidence mine own tales. It was anſwered 
again with good ſhew, That becauſe it was conſidered how I ſtood tied to my 
lord af Eſſex, therefore that part was thought fitteſt for me, which did him leaſt 
hurt : fot that whereas all the reſt was matter of charge and accuſation, this only 
was but matter of caveat and admonition. Wherewith though I was in mine 
ow mind little fatisfied, becauſe I knew well a man were better to be char 
with ſame faults, than admoniſhed of ſome others: yet the concluſion binding 
upon the-queen's pleaſure directly, valens nolens I could not avoid that part that 
was laid upon me: which part, if in the delivery I did handle not tenderly 
(though-no man before me did in fo clear terms free my lord from all diſloyalty 
as did) that, your lordſhip knoweth, mutt be aſcribed to the ſuperior duty I did 
oweto the-queen'sfame and honour in a publick proceeding, and partly to the 
intention I had to uphold myſelf in credit and N with the queen, the bettet 
ta be able to do my lord good offices afterwards : for as ſoon as this day was paſt, 
L-loſt no time; but the very next day following (as I temember) I attended het 
majeſty, fully reſolved to try and put in ure my utmoſt endeavour (fo far as I in 
my wakned.coald give fartherance) to bring my lord again ſpeedily into court 
and favour 5 and knowing (as I ſuppoſed at leaſt) how the queen was to be uſed, 
I thought that to make her conceive that the matter went well then, was the way 
to male her leave off there: and I remember well, I faid to her, „ You have 
e now, madam, obtained victory over two things, which the greateſt princes in 
ce the world cannot at their wills ſubdue ; the one is over fame; the other is over 


ena great mind: for ſurely the world is now (I hope) reaſonably well fatisfied ; 


«and for my lord, he did ſhew that humiliation towards your majeſty, as I am 
ce perſuaded he was never in his life-time more fit for your majeſty's favour than 
he is now: therefore if your majeſty will not mar it by lingering, but give 
« rat the beſt, and now you have made ſo good a full point, receive him 
« again with tenderneſs, I ſhall then think, that all that is paſt is for the beſt.” 
Whetecat, I remember, ſhe took exceeding great contentment, and did often 
iterate and put me in mind, that ſhe had ever ſaid, That her proceedings ſhould 
be ad r. ionem, and not ad ruinam; as who faith, that now was the time 
I ſhould: well perceive, that that ſaying of hers ſhould prove true. And farther 
ſhe willed me to ſet down in writing all that paſſed that day. I obeyed her com- 
mandment, and within ſome few days after brought her again the narration, 
— I came to that 

that ſet forth my lord's own anſwer (which was my principal care) I do well 
in mind, that ſhe was extraordinarily moved with it, in kindneſs and relent- 
ing towards my lord; and told me afterwards (ſpeaking how well I had expreſſed 
lords part) That ſhe perceived old love would not eaſily be forgotten: 
whereunto I anſwered ſuddenly, that I hoped ſhe meant that ' by herſelf. But 
in concluſion I did adviſe her, That now the had taken a repreſentation of the 
matter to herſelf, that ſhe would let it go no farther : For, madam,” faid I, 
« the; ſire blazeth well already, what ſhould you tumble it? And befides, ic 
% may pleaſe yu to keep a convenience with yourſelf in this cafe: for ſince 
your expreſs direction was, there ſhould be no regiſter nor clerk to = this 
2 « ſentence, 


which I did read unto her in two ſeveral afternoons : and w 
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bear 
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« ſentencs} not no recoid or membtial malle 2. the procteding, why ſhould 


« you now do that popularly, which you would not admit co be done jadicially?” 
Whereipon ſhe did agree that that writing ſhould be ſuppreſſed;; and I think there 

were not five perſons that ever ſaw it. But from thistirgeforth, during the whole 
latter end of that ſummer, while the court was at Nonſuch and Oatlands, I made 


was at his liberty; whereby I might without peril of the queen's indignation 
write to him: and having received from his lordſhip a courteous and loving ac- 


” FE 


ception of my good will and endeavours, I did apply it in all my accefſes'ts-the 


& \ 


ſely ſought and wrought 
that purpoſe. And on 


IN 
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« rob | 
« you. ſpeak. and diſcern of phyſick miniſtred to the body, and 
HARON is. the like occaſion of phyſick miniſtered to the mind: as no in the 
« caſe, of; my lord of Eſſex, your princely word ever was, that you intended 
« ever to reform his mind, and not ruin his fortune: I know well. you cannot 
« but think that you have drawn the humour ſufficiently; and therefore it were 
more than time, and it were but for doubt of mortifying or exulcerating that 
« you did apply and miniſter ſtrength and comfort unto him: for theſe” ſame 
« oradations of yours are fitter to corrupt than correct any mind of greattieſs.” 

nad another time I remember ſhe told me for news, That my lord had written 
unto her ſotne very dutiful letters, and that ſhe had been moved by them; und 
when ſhe took it to be the abundance of his heart, ſhe found it to be but * # 
tiye to a ſuit for the renewing of his farm of ſweet wines. Whereunte 1 re 
plied. O madam, how doth your — conſtrue theſe things, as if theſe 
« two could not ſtand well together, which indeed nature hath planted in all 
« creatures! For there are but two ſympathies, the one towards perſectioꝶ the 

e other towards preſervation ; that to perfection, as the iron tendeth to the lgad- 
* ſtone; that to preſervation, as the vine will creep towards a ſtake or prop mat 
« ſtands by it; not for any love to the ſtake, but to uphold itſelf. And therefore, 


cc. 


madam, you muſt diſtinguiſh, my lord's deſire to do you ſervice : is, as td His | 


W Is 


"raſa and picture forth unto her majeſty my lords mind to be ſuch, 
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ay I Knew her majeſty would ſaineſt have had it: which letters whoſoever ſhall 
ſee/{for/ they cannot now be retracted or altered, being by reaſon of my bro. 
ther's, or this lordſhip's ſervants delivery, long fince come into divers hands) let 
him judge; eſpecially if he knew the queen, and do remember thoſe times, whe. 
ther hey were not the labours of one that ſought to bring the queen about for 
my lord of Eſſex his good. The truth is, that the iſſue of all his dealing grew 
to this, that the queen, by: ſome ſlackneſs of my lord's, as I imagine, liked him 
worſe and worſe, and grew more incenſed towards him. Then ſhe remember. 
ing belike the continual, and inceflant, and confident ſpeeches and courſes that 
1 had held on my lord's fide, became utterly alienated from me, and for the 
ſpace of (at leaſt) three months, which was between Michaelmas and New- 

r's-tide following, would not ſo much as look on me, but turned away from 
e with/expreſs and purpoſe-like diſcountenance whereſoever ſhe ſaw me; and 
at ſuch/time as I deſired to ſpeak with her about law-bufineſs, ever ſent me forth 
very flight refuſals, inſomuch as it is moſt true, that immediately after New-year's. 
tide IQefired: to ſpeak with her, and being admitted to her, I dealt with her 
plainlyiy! and ſaid, Madam, I ſee you withdraw your favour from me, and now 
I have loſt many friends for your ſake, I ſhall loſe you too: you have put me 
like one of thoſe that the French men call enfans perdus, that ſerve on foot 
: <| before horſemen; ſo have you put me into matters of envy without place, or 
* withdut ſtrength; and I know at cheſs a pawn before the king is ever much 
played upon; a great many love me not, becauſe they think I have been apainſt 
my lord of Eſſex; and you love me not, becauſe you know I haye been for 
% him; yet will I never repent me, that I have dealt in ſimplicity of heart to- 
* wards you both, without reſpe& of cautions to myſelf; and therefore vi 
r n if I do break my neck, I ſhall do it in a manner as Mr. Dor- 
„ rington did it, which walked on the battlements of the church many days, 
e took a view and ſurvey where he ſhould fall. And ſo, Madam, ſaid 1, 
J am not ſo ſimple but that I take a proſpect of mine overthrow ; only I thought 
<< T'wonld tell you ſo much, that you may know that it was faith, and not folly 
ven that brought me into it, and fo I will pray for you.“ Upon which ſpeeches 
of mine uttered with ſome paſſion, it is true her majeſty was END moved; 
and accumulated a number of kind and gracious words upon me, and willed me 
to reſt upon this, Gratia mea ſufficit, and a number of other ſenſible and ten- 
der words and demonſtrations, ſuch as more could not be; but as touching my 
lord of Eſſex, ne verbum quidem. Whereupon I departed, reſting then determined 

to meddle no more in the matter; as that, that I ſaw would overthrow me, and 
not be able to do him any good. And thus I made mine own peace with 'mine 
' ovn' confidence at that time; and this was the laſt time I ſaw her majeſty before 
the eighth of February, which was the day of my lord of Eſſex his misfortune ; 
' after'which time, for that I performed at the bar in my publick fervice, your lotd- 
ſhip knoweth; by the rules of duty that I was to do it honeſtly, and without preva- 
rication; but for any putting myſelf into it, I proteſt before God, I never moved ei- 
ther the queen, or any perſon living, concerning my being uſed in the ſervice, either 
| of evidence or examination; but it was merely laid upon me with the reſt of x fel- 
lows. And for the time which paſſed, Imean between the arraignmentand my lords 
ſuffering, I well remember I was but once with the queen, at what time, though 
I durſt not deal directly for my lord as things then ſtood ; yet generally I did both 
commend her majeſty s mercy, terming it to her as an excellent balm that did 
continually diſtil from her ſovereign hands, and made an excellent odour in the 
ſenſes of her people; and not only ſo, but I took hardineſs to extenuate, not 
the fact (for that I durſt not) but the danger, telling her, that if ſome balc 
or cruel-minded perſons had entered into ſuch an action, it might have cauſed 
much blood and combuſtion : but it appeared well, they were ſuch as knew not 
how to play the malefactors; and ſome other words which I now omit. And 
as for the reſt of the carriage of myſelf in that ſervice, I have many honourable 


.\. witneſſes that can tell, that the next day after my lord's arraignment, by my di- 


igence and information touching the quality and nature of the offenders, fix of 
nine were ſtayed, which otherwiſe had been attainted, I bringing their oy 
| A | | s ps 
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ſhips letter for their ſtay, after the jury was ſworn” to paſs upon them; ſo near 
it went: and how careful 1 was, and made it my part, that whoſoever was in 
trouble. 9 that matter, as ſoon as ever his caſe Was / ſufficiently known and 
defined of, might not continue in reſtraint,” but be ſetrat liberty; and many other 
parts, which, I am well aſſured of, ſod wich the duty cf ah honeſt man, But 
indeed I will not deny for the caſe of Sit Thomas Smith of London, the queen 
demanding my opinion of it, I told her, I thought it was as hard as many of 
the reſt. But what was the reaſon? Becauſe at that time I had ſeen only his 
accuſation, and had never been preſent at any examination of his; and the mat- 
ter ſo ſtanding, I had been very untrue to my ſervice, if ] had not delivered that 
opinion. But afterwards, upon a re- examination of ſome that charged him, who 
weakened their own teſtimony, and eſpecially hearing himſelf viva voce, I went 
inſtantly to the queen, out of the fondneſs of my conſcience, not tegarding 
what opinion I had formerly delivered, and told her majeſty, I was ſatisfied and 
reſolved, in my conſcience, that for the reputation of the action, the — was to 
countenance the action farther by him in reſpect of his place, than they had in- 
deed, any intereſt or intelligence with him. It is very true alſo, about that time 
her majeſty; taking a liking of os pen, upon that which I formerly had done 
concerning the procceding at York-houſe, and likewiſe upon ſome other decla- 
rations, Which in former times by her appointment I put in writing, commanded 
me to pen that book, which was publiſhed for the better ſatisſaction of the world; 
which I did, but ſo, as never ſecretary had more particular and expreſs directions 
and inſtructions in every point how to guide my hand in it; . not only ſo, 
but after that I had made a firſt draught thereof, and propounded it to certain 
principal counſellors by her majeſty's appointment, it was peruſed, weighed, 
cenſured, altered, and made almoſt a new writing, according to their lordſhips 
bettet conſideration ; wherein their lordſhips and myſelf both were as religious 
and curiqus of truth, as deſirous of ſatisfaction: and myſelf indeed gave only 
words e of ſtyle in purſuing their direction. And after it had paſſed: their 
allowance, it was again exactly peruſed by the queen herſelf, and ſome altera- 
tions made again by her appointment: nay, and after it was ſet to print, the 
queen, , who,. as your lordſhip knoweth, as ſhe was excellent in great matters, 
ſo ſhe was exquiſite in ſmall ; and noted that I could not forget my ancient re- 
ſpect to my lord of Eſſex, in terming him ever my lord of Eſſex, my lord of Eſſex, 
almoſt in every page of the book, which ſhe thought not fit, but would have 
i made Ef x, or the late carl of Eſſex : whereupon of force it was printed de 
novo, — 2 firſt copies ſuppreſſed by her peremptory commandment. 
Andi this, my good lord, to my fartheſt remembrance, is all that paſſed wherein 
had part; which I have ſet down as near as I could in the very words and fpeech- 
es that were. uſed, not becauſe they are worthy the repetition, I mean thoſe of 
mine on; but to the end your lordſhip may lively and plainly diſcern: between 
the face of truth, and a ſmooth tale; and the rather alſo, becauſe in things that 
paſſed. a good while ſince, the very words and phraſes did ſometimes bring to 
my remembrance the matters: wherein I report me to your honourable judgment, 
8 you do not ſee the traces of an honeſt man: and had I been as well 
believed either by the queen or by my lord, as I was well heard by them both, 
both my lord had been fortunate, and ſo had myſelf in his fortune. 
o conclude therefore, I humbly pray your lordſhip to pardon me for trou- 
bling you with this long narration; and that you will vouchſafe to hold me in 
your good opinion, till you know I have deſerved, or find that I ſhall deſerve the 
contrary; and fo ever I continue 1M Wor Murs 
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Upon the Motion of SuBs ID v. 


ND. pleaſe you, Mr. Speaker, I muſt conſider the time which is { 
but yet ſo, — I muſt conſider alſo the matter, which is great. This wes? 
ws, at the firſt, ſo materially and ny ropounded ; and after, in ſuch 
perſuaded and enforced ; and by him laſt ſpake, ſo much time taken, 
yet to good purpoſe ; as I ſhall ſpeak at a great diſadvantage : but becauſe 
it hath been always uſed, and the mixture of this houſe doth fo require it, that 
in cauſes of this nature there be ſome ſpeech and opinion, as well from perſons 
of: ity, as by perſons of authority, I will ſay ſomewhat, and not much: 
wherein it not be fit for me to enter into, or to inſiſt upon ſecrets, either 
of her majeſty's coffers, or of her council ; but my ſpeech muſt be of a more 
Ié will not enter, Mr. Speaker, into a laudative ſpeech of the high and fin- 
gular benefits, Which by her majeſty's moſt politick and happy government we 
receive, thereby to incite you to a retribution ; partly becauſe no breath of man 
can ſet them forth i ray to and partly becauſe, I know, 9 in her 
magnanimity doth beſtow her benefits like her freeſt patents, abſque aliguo inde 
reddends not looking for any thing again (if it were in reſpe& only of . par- 
ticular) but love and loyalty. Neither will I now at this time put the caſe of 
this realm of England too preciſely ; how it ſtandeth with the ſulyect in point 
of payments to the crown : though I could make it appear by demonſtration, 
what opinion ſoever be conceived, that never ſubjects were partakers of greater 
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freedom and eaſe ; and that whether you look abroad into other countries at this 


nt time, or look back to former times in this our own country, we ſhall 
nd an exceeding difference in matter of taxes; which now I reſerve. to men- 
tion; not ſo much in doubt to acquaint your ears with foreign ſtrains, ot to dig 
up the ſepulchres of buried and forgotten impoſitions, which in this caſe, as by 
way of compariſon, it is neceſſary you underſtand ; but becauſe fpeech in the 
houſe is fit to perſuade the general point, and particularly is more proper and 
ſeaſonable for the committee: neither will I make any obſervations upon her. 
mgjeſty's manner of expending and iſſuing treaſure; being not upon exceſſive and 
exorbitant donatives ; nor upon ſumptuous and unneceſſary triumphs, buildings, 
ot like magnificence ; but upon the preſervation, protection, and honour of the 
realm: for I dare not ſcan upon her majeſty's actions, which it becometh me 
rather to admire in ſilence, than to gloſs or diſcourſe upon them, though with 
never ſo good a meaning. Sure I am that the treaſure that cometh from you to 
her majeſty is but as a vapour which riſeth from the earth, and gathereth into 
a cloud, and ſtayeth not there long; but upon the ſame earth it falleth again: and 
what, if ſome drops of this do fall upon France or Flanders? Ir is like a ſweet 
odour of honour and reputation to our nation throughout the world. But I will 
only. inſiſt upon the natural and inviolate law of preſervation. 8 
ſt is a truth, Mr. Speaker, and a familiar truth, that ſafety and preſervation 
is. to be preferred before benefit or encreaſe, inaſmuch'as thoſe counſels which 
tend to preſervation ſeem to be attended with neceſſity : whereas thoſe delibeta- 
tions which tend to benefit, ſeem only accompanied with perſuaſion, And it is 
ever gain and no loſs, when at the foot of the account there remains the purchaſe 
of ſafety, The prints of this are every where to be found: the patient will ever 
part with ſome of his blood to fave and clear the reſt: the ſea-faring man will, 
„ l 469 
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in a ſtorm, caſt over ſome of his goods 40 ſaye and aſſunethereſtzyt | 
man will afford ſome foot of ground. for his hedge ade de- 
fend the reſt. Why, Mr. Speaker, the diſputer will, if he be wiſe and cunning, 
grant ſomewhat that ſeemeth to make againſt him, becauſe he will keep himſelf 


place advertiſeth me not to handle the matter in a common place. I will now 
deliver unto you that, which, upon a probatum eff, hath wrought upon myſelf, 
knowing your affections to be like mine own. There hath fallen out, fince the 
laſt parliament, four accidents or occurrents of ſtate ; things publiſhed and kn n 
to you all; by every one whereof it ſeemeth to me, in my vulgar underſtan ng, 
that the danger of this realm is encreaſed: which I {peak not by way @f appte- 
hending fear, for I know I ſpeak to Engliſh courages; but by way ef pteſſi 

proviſion for I do find, Mr. Speaker, that when kingdoms and ſtates 3. a 
into terms and reſolutions of hoſtility one againſt the other; yet they ate many 
times reſtrained from their attempts by four impediment? bo ee nf 
The firſt is by this ſame aliud agere; when they have their hands fulbef other 


o 
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purpoſes. | en Vyfh9ifimn 198 le 
The next is, when they want the commodity or opportunity of ſame: places 
of near approach. ob, 1943119 JOR TV 3 
The third, when they have conceived an apprehenſion of the difficulty and 
churliſhnęſs of the enterpriſe, and that it is not prepared to their hand. 
And the fourth is, when a ſtate, through the age of the monarch; groweth 
heavy and indiſpoſed to actions of great peril and motion; and this dull humour 
is not ſharpened nor inflamed by any provocations or ſcorns. Now if it pleaſe 
you to examine, whether by removing the impediments in theſe ſour kinds the 
danger be hot grown ſo many degrees nearer us by accidents, as I ſaid, freſh; 
and all dated ſince the laſt parliament. | 


Soon after the laſt parliament, you may be pleaſed to remember how the French 
king revolted from his religion ; whereby every man of common underſtanding 
may infer, that the quarrel between France and Spain is more reconcileable; and 
a greater inclination. of affairs to a peace than before: which ſuppoſed, it fol- 
loweth, Spain ſhall be more free to intend his malice againſt this realm. 
Since the laſt parliament it is alſo notorious in every man's knowledge and re- 
membrance, that the Spaniards have poſſeſſed themſelves of that avenue and place 
of approach for England, which was never in the hands ef any king of Spain 
before ; and that is Calais; which in true reaſon and conſideration of eſtatè of 
what value or ſervice it is, I know not; but in common underſtanding, it is a 
knocking at our doors. N 
Since the laſt parliament alſo that ulcer of Ireland, which indeed brake forth 
before, hath run on and raged more: which cannot but be a great attractive tõ 
the ambition of the council of Spain, who by former experience know ef how 
tough a complexion this realm of England is to be affailed, - and "therefore; 'as 
rheams and fluxes of humours, is like to reſort to that part which is weak and 
diſtem ered. * | a f „e. 43-04 746} 242 ne — 
And laſtly, it is famous now, and ſo will be many ages hence, how by theſe 
two ſea· journeys we have braved him, and objected him to ſcorn :'' 1b that ne 
blood can be ſo frozen or mortified, but muſt needs take flames of revenge upon 
ſo mighty a diſgrace. | , | HERS OR 2901; 
So as'this concurrence of occurrents, all fince our laſt aſſembly, ſome to de- 
lirer- and ſtee our enemies, ſome to advance and bring him on his way, ſome to 
tempt and allure him, ſome to ſpur on and provoke him, cannot but threaten an 
cheteaſt of our peril 1n great proportion. A rf nd TO}, e IS Mo 4 
*Laltly, Mr. Speaker, I will but reduce to the memory of this houſe ofie'ather 
argument, for ample and large providing and ſupplying treaſure ; and this it is. ' 
I ſes men do with great alacrity and ſpirit proceed when they have obtained 
a courſe they long wiſhed for and were reſtrained from. Myſelf can xemember 
both in this honourable aſſembly, and in all other places of this realm, how for- 
ward and affectionate men were to have an invaſive war. Then we would fay, 

Vor. I. | 78 ; a de- 
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within the ſtrength of his 3 and the better maintain the reſt. But this 


matters, which they have embraced, and ſerveth for a diverſion of :their hoſtile 
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ta the teſtimony of our royal heart, but to the judgment of 


NR OC LA QDLATFO N ODER AW N//FOR 
v:defenfive war wi like eating and conſiming intereſt; and needs we world be 
idventtners and aſſailant ; Habes quod rota mente petiffi's: hall we not d make 
it good do eſpocially hen Ne have taſted- ſo proſperòus fruit of onrdefires.” © 
The firſbof theſe expeditions invaſive was atchieved with great felleity, raviſhed 
a ſtroiig: and famous port in the lap and boſom of their high countries; brought 
them tocſuch deſpair as they fired themſelves and their Indian fleet in ſacrifice 
as A god odour and incenſe unto God for the great and barbarous cruelties which 
they have committed upon the poor Indians, whither that fleet was ſalling; dif- 
ordered their reckonings ſo, as the next news we heard of was nothing but pro- 
teſting of bills and breaking credit. 5 31 rang 
The ſecond journey was with notable reſolution born up againſt weather and 
allidifnculties ; and beſides the ſucceſs in amuſing him and putting Hmm to ings 
nite harge, ſure I am it was like a Tartar's or Parthian's bow, Which Thooted; 
buckw ard ind had a moſt ſtrong and violent effect and operation dente n Praga 


and Flanders; ſo that our neighbours and confederates have reaped the harveſt 


A it; and while the life-blood of Spain went inward to the heart, the outward 
limbs and members trembled, and could not reſiſt. And laſtly, we have a per- 
fact account of all the noble and good blood that was carried forth, and of all 
dur: ſedl walls and good ſhipping, without mortality of perſons, wreck l ef veſſels 
or any manner of diminution. And theſe have been the happy effects of But 18 
long and ſo much deſired invaſive war. 21482 891 11 

To vonclude, Mr. Speaker, therefore, I doubt not but every man will cönſent 
that ourcgiſt muſt bear theſe rwo marks and badges: the one, of the danger of 


the team bytſo great a proportion, ſince the laſt parliament, encreaſedijithe other, 


af the ſatisfaction we receive in having obtained our ſo. earneſt and ardent defire 
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© AN ING: great cauſe at this time to be moved with diverſity. of affections, 
ve do in firſt place condole with all our loving ſubjects of England, for 
the loſs of. their ſo virtuous and excellent queen; being a prince that we always 
found:ia dear ſiſter, yea a mother to ourſelf in many her actions and advices. 
A prince, whom we hold and behold as an excellent pattern and example to imi- 
tate an any her royal virtues and parts of government, and a prince whoſe' days 
wer od have wiſhed to have been prolonged ; we reporting ourſelves not only 
kf the world; whe⸗ 
ther there ever 3 5 in us any ambitious or impatient deſire to prevent God's 
appointed time. Neither are we ſo partial to our own honour, but that we do 
in great part aſcribe this our moſt peaceable and quiet entrance and coming to 
thole o growns, next under the bleſſing of almighty. God, and our undaubted 
right, te che Iruit of ber majeſty s peaceable and quiet government, acouſtoming 
the people to all loyalty and obedience. As for that which concerneth ourſelves;-- 
we Would haye all ou loving ſubjeQs know, that we do not take ſa much-gldd- 
nels.;and;contentment.ia she devolving of theſe kingdoms unto our royal perſon,” 
fax; any.addition; or inaresſe of glory, power or riches, as in this, that it is ſo ma- 


nifeſk an evidence unto us (eſpecially the manner of it conſidered) that we ſtand 


(though: unwerthy) in God's favour, who hath put more: means into our hands 
| to 


Nack: | 
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to reward our friends and ſervants, and to pardon and ebliterate injuries; and to 
comfort and relieve the hearts and eſtates of our people and loving ſubjects, and 
chiefly to advance the holy religion and church of almighty God, and: to deſerve 
well of the chriſtian commonwealth. And more eſpecially we cannot but gra- 
tulate and rejoice in this one point, that it hath pleaſed God to make: us the in- 
ſtrument, and, as it were, the corner ſtone, to unite theſe, two mighty and war“ 
like nations of England and Scotland into one kingdom. For although» theſe 
two nations are ſituate upon the continent of one and. nd are undivided ei- 
ther by ſeas or mountains or by diverſity of language; and although our neigh- 
bour kingdoms of Spain and France have already had the happineſs to be re- 
united in the ſeveral members of thoſe kingdoms formerly disjoined q yet in this 
land it appeareth not in the records of any true hiſtory, no nor ſcarcely, in tlie 
ceit of any fabulous narration or tradition, that this whole iſland of Great 
ritain; was ever united under one ſovereign prince before this day. Which as we 
cannot but take as a ſingular honour and favour of God unto: ourſelvebg ſd we 
may concęive good hope that the kingdoms of Chriſtendom ſtanding diſtributed 
and .counterpoiſed, as by this laſt union they now are, it will bear feundation' 
af, the univerſal peace of all chriſtian princes, and that now the: ſtrife::that:{Hall 
remain between them, ſhall be but an emulation who ſhall: govern beſt, and 
molt tothe Meal and good of his people. ouutub d 10n6&mM,yas 10 
Another great cauſe of our juſt rejoicing is, the aſſured hope that we domceive, 
that, wbercas Hur kingdom of Ireland hath been fo long time torn and afflicted 
with the miſeries of wars, the making and proſecuting of which wars hath coft 
ſuch an, infinite deal of blood and treaſure of our realm of England, to be ſpilt 
and gonſu med thereupon; we ſhall be able, through God's favour and aſſiſtance, 
to put a ſpeedy and an honourable end to thoſe wars. And it is our princely de- 
ſign and full purpoſe and reſolution, not only to reduce that nation from their 
rebellion and revolt, but alſo to reclaim them from their barbarous manners, to 
juſtice and the fear of God ; and to populate, plant, and make civil all the pro- 
vinces in that kingdom: which alſo being an action that not any of our noble 
progenitors, kings of England, hath ever had the happineſs throughly to proſe- 
* 6 Þ ar: ga we take ſo much to heart as we are perſuaded iis one A 
e thieF-Cauſes, for the which God hath brought us to the imperial 
theſe kingdoms. Yom 
Further, we cannot but take great comfort in the ſtate and correſpondence 
which we now ſtand in of peace and unity with all chriſtian: prinees, nd other- 
wiſe, of uietheſs and obedience of our own people at home: hereby ſhall 
not need to expoſe that our kingdom of England to any quarrel or war, but ra- 
ther have occaſion to preſerve them in peace and tranquillity, and openneſs of 
trade with all foreign nations. 3 | 
Laſtly and principally, we cannot but take unſpeakable. comfort/in the cal 
and wonderful conſent and unity, joy and alacrity, wherewith our loving ſub 
of our kingdom of England have received and acknowledged us their nataraÞ and 
lawful king and governor, according to our moſt clear and undoubted right, in 
ſo quiet and ſettled manner, as, if we had been long ago declared and eſtabliſned 
ſuoceſſor, and had taken all mens oaths and homages, greater and more per- 
ect unity and readineſs could not have been. For conſidering with ourſelves, 
that notwi ing difference of religion, or any other faction, and'notwith-" 
ſtanding our abſence ſo far off, and notwithſtanding the ſparing and reſerved/Gori- 7 
muanicating:of one another's minds; yet all our loving ſubjects met in one thought © 
and voice, without any the leaſt diſturbance or interruption, yea, heſitation or 
doubttulneſs,: or any ſhew thereof; we cannot but acknowledge it is à great Wo 
oß God/! who hath an immediate and extraordinary direction in the diſpoſing of 
Kingdoms catid flows of peoples hearts. e e 
Metefore after our moſt humble and devout thanks to almighty God, by 
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own 


dems; we return our hearty and affectionate thanks unte che lords ſpiritual and 5 

teimpdral/ the: knights and gentlemen, the cities and towns, und generally unte 

out v uimmdns, and; all eſtates untl degrees of that our kingdom ef England, for 
97 | | their 
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whom kings reign,” whothath eſtabliſhed us king and gevernor of theſe Ring- 
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their ſo acceptable firſt-fruits of their obedience and loyalties offered and perform- 


ed in our abſence ; much commending the great wiſdom, courage, and watch. 
fulneſs uſed by the peers of that our kingdom (according to the nobility of their 
bloods and Ineages, many of them mingledawith the blood royal; and therefore 
in nature affectionate tò their rightſul king) and likewiſe of the counſellors of 
the late ns according to their gravity and oath, and the ſpirit of their good 


miſtreſs (now a glorious faint in heaven) in 2 and ordering our affairs with 
that fidelity, moderation, and conſent, which in them hath well appeared: and 
alſe the great readineſs, concord, and chearfulneſs in the principal knights and 
gentlemen of ſeveral countries, with the head officers of great cities, corpora- 
tions, and towns: and do take knowledge by name of the readineſs and good zeal 
of that our chiefeſt and moſt famous city, the city of London ; the chamber of 
that our kingdom : aſſuring them, that we will be unto that city, by all means 
of confirming and inereaſing their happy and wealthy eſtate, not only a juſt and 
ſovereign lord and king, but a ſpecial and bountiful patron and bene- 
&tor. ' | 
And we on our part, as well in remuneration of all their loyal and loving af- 
fections, as in diſcharge of our princely office, do promiſe and aſſure them, that 
as all manner of eſtates have concurred and conſented in their duty and zeal 
wards us, ſo it ſhall be our continual care and reſolution to preſerve and mgin= 
tain every ſeveral eſtate in a happy and flouriſhing condition, without confuſion 
or over-growing of any one to the prejudice, diſcontentment, or diſcouragement- 
of the reſt: and generally in all eſtates we hope God will ſtrengthen and aſſiſt 
us, not only to extirpate all groſs and notorious abuſes, and corruptions,” of ſi- 
monies, briberies, extortions, exactions, oppreſſions, vexations, burdenſome pay- 
ments, and over-charges, and the like; but further to extend our princely: care 
to the ſupply of the very neglects and omiſſions of any thing that may tend to 
the good of our people. So that every place and ſervice that is fit for the honour 
or good of the commonwealth ſhall be filled, and no man's virtue left idle, un- 
imployed, or untewarded; and every good ordinance and conſtitution, for the 
amendment of the eſtate and times, be revived and put in execution. 
In the mean time, minding by God's leave (all delay ſet apart) to eomfort and 
ſecure our loving ſubjects in our kingdom of England by our perſonal preſence 
there, we require all our loving ſubjects joyfully to expect the ſame: and yet 
ſo, as we ſignify our will and pleaſure to be, that all ſuch ceremonies and pre- 
parations as ſhall be made and uſed to do us honour, or to expreſs gratulation, 
be rather comely and orderly, than ſumptuous and glorious ; and-for the expreſ- 


- 


ſing of magnificence, that it be rather imployed and beſtowed upon the funeral 
of the late queen, to whoſe memory, we are of opinion, too much honour can- 
not be done or performed, torres 
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8 it is a manifeſt token, or rather a ſubſtantial effect, of the wrath and in- 
dignation of God, when kingdoms are rent and divided, which have 
entire and united under one monarch and governour; ſo on the 
contrary part, when it ſhall pleaſe the Almighty (by whom kings reign as his de- 
puties and lieutenants) to enlarge his commiſſions of empire and ſovereignty, and 
to commit thoſe nations to one king to govern, which he. hath formerly com- 
mitted-to ſeveral kings, it is an evident argument of his great favour both upon 
king-and upon people ; upon the king, inaſmuch as he may with comfort conceive 
that he is one of thoſe ſervants to whom it was ſaid, Thou haſt been faithful in the 
Jeſs, I will: mate thee lord of more; upon the people, becauſe the greatneſs of 
kingdoms and dominions, eſpecially not being ſcattered but adjacent and com- 
pact, doth ever bring with it greater ſecurity from outward enemies, and greater 
freedom from. inward burdens, unto both which people under petty and weak 
dates are more expoſed ; which ſo happy fruit of the union of kingdoms is 
chiefly to be underſtood, when ſuch conjunction or augmentation is not wrought 
by conqueſt and violence, or by pact and ſubmiſſion, but by the law of nature and 
hereditary. deſcent.” For in conqueſt it is commonly ſeen, although the bulk and 
quantity of territory be increaſed, yet the ſtrength of kingdoms is diminithed, 
ag. well by the waſting of the forces of both parts in the conflict, as by the evil 
eoherence of the nation conquering and conquered, the one being apt to be info» 
lent; and the other diſcontent ; and ſo both full of jealouſies and diſcord. And 
where countries are annexed only by act of eſtates and ſubmiſſions, ſuch ſub- 
miſſions are commonly grounded upon fear, which is no good author of continu- 
ance, beſides the quarrels and revolts which do. enſue upon conditional and articu- 
late ſubjections: but when the lines of two kingdoms do meet in the perſon of 
one monarch, as in a true point or perfect angle; and that from marriage 
_ (which is the firſt conjunction in human ſociety) there ſhall proceed one inheritor 
in blood to ſeveral kingdoms, whereby they are actually united and incorporate 
under one head ; it is the work of God and nature, whereunto the works of 
torce and policy cannot attain ; and it is that which hath not in itſelf any manner 
of ſeeds of diſcord or diſunion, other than ſuch as envy and malignity thall ſow, 
and which groundeth an union, not only indiſſoluble, but alſo moſt comfortable 
and happy amongſt the people. | 
We therefore in all humbleneſs acknowledge, that it is the great and bleſſed 
work of Almighty God, that theſe two ancient and mighty rea!ms of England 
and Scotland, which by nature have no true but an imaginary ſeparation, being 
both ſituate and comprehended in one moſt famous and renowned iſland of Great 
Eritany, compaſſed by the occan, without any mountains, ſcas, or other boun- 
Caries of nature, to make any partition, wall, or trench, between them, and 
SOL. I. "> N | being 
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being alſo exempted froin/ the firſt curſe of diſunion : which was the confuſion of 


tongues, and being people of a like conſtitution of mind and body, eſpecially in 
warlike proweſs and diſpoſition: and yet nevertheleſs have in ſo many ages been 
digjoined'under ſeveral kings and governors, are now at the laſt, by right inherent 
in the commixture of our ivd, united in our perſon and generation; whereinit 
hath pleaſed God to'angint us with the oi of gladneiſs and gratulation above our 
rogenitors, kings of either nation. Neither can we ſufficiently contemplate and 
Hold the paſſages, degrees, and inſinuations, whereby it hath pleaſed the eternal 
Cod (to whom all his works are from the beginning known and preſent) to open 
and prepare a way to this excellent work; having firſt ordained that both nations 
ſhould be knit in one true and reformed religion, which is the perfecteſt band of 
all unity and union; and ſecondly, that there ſhould precede ſo long a peace con- 
tinued between the nations for ſo many years laſt paſt, whereby all ſeeds and ſparks 
of ancientdiſcord have been laid afleep, and grown to an obliteration and oblivion; 
and laſtly that ourſelves, in the true meaſure of our affections, ſhould have ſo 
juſt eauſt to embrace both nations with equal and indifferent love and inclination, © 
inaſmudh as our birth and the paſſing of the firſt part of our age hath been in the 
one nation;” and our principal ſeat and manſion, and the paſſing of the latter part 
of our days is like to be in the other. Which our equal and upright holding of 
the balance between both nations, being the higheſt point of all others in our 
diſteibutive juſtice, we give the world to know, that we are conſtantly reſolyed 
to preſer v inviolate againſt all emulations and partialities, not malting any differ. . 
ence at all between the ſubjects of either nation, in affection; honours, Favours, - 
gifts, employments, confidences, of the like ; but only ſuch as e true diſtinctions 
oft the perſons, being capable or not capable, fit or not fit, acquainted with affairs 


or not ucquainted with affairs, needing our princely bounty or not ateding the 


ſame; approved to us by our experience or not approved, m̃eriting or act merit- 
ing, and the ſeveral degtees of theſe and the like conditions; fhall in right reaſon 
tis us unto, without any manner of regard to the country in itſelf ; to the end 
that they may well perceive, that in our mind and apprehenſion they are all one 
and the fame nation; and that our heart is truly placed in the center of govern- 
ment, from whence all lines to the circumference ate equal and of one ſpace and 
dancer ?:: | . now | 
But for the further advancing and perfecting of this work, we have taken into 
our princely care and cogitations, what it is that may appertain to our on imperial 


power ps and authority; and what requireth votes and aſſents of out parlia- 


ments or eſtates; and again, what may preſently be done, and hat muſt be left 
to· further time, that our proceeding may be void of all inconvenience and inform- 
ality; wherein by the example of Almighty God, who is accuſtomed to begin 
all His great works and deſigunments by alterations or impoſitions of names, as the 
fitteſt means to imprint in the hearts of people a character and expectation of that 
which is to follow; we have thought good to withdraw and diſcontinue the di- 
vided names of England and Scotland out of our regal ſtyle and title, and to uſe in 
place of them the common and contracted name of Great Britany: not upon 
any vain-glory, whereof, we perſuade ourſelves, our actions do ſufficiently free us 
in the judgment of all the world; and it any ſuch humour ſhould reign in us, 
it were better ſatisfied by length of ſtyle, and enumeration of kingdoms: but 
only as a fit ſignification of that which is already done, and a fignificant prefigura- 
tion of that which we further intend: For as in giving names to natural perſons, 
it is uſed to impoſe them in infancy, and not to ſtay till fullneſs of growth; ſo it 
ſeemed to us not unſeaſonable to bring in further uſe this name at the firſt, and 
to proceed to the more ſubſtantial mage of the union after, as faſt and as far as 
the common good of both the realms ſhould permit, eſpecially conſidering the 
name of Britany was no coined or new-deviſed or affected name at pleaſure, 
but the true and ancient name which God and time hath impoſed, extant, and 
received in hiſtories, in cards, and in ordinary ſpeech and writing, where the whole 
iſland is meant to be denominate; fo as it is not accompanied with ſo much as 
any ſtrangeneſs in common ſpeech. And although we never doubted, neither 
ever heard that any other preſumed to doubt, but that the form and tenor of ” 
3 rega 
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regal ſtyle and title, and tlie delineation of the ſame, dideoly and wholly C 
mere right appertain to our ſupreme and abſolute preragative-tq expreſ3, the ame 
in ſuch words or fort, as ſeemed good to our / royal pleaſuto ; yet becauſe we Weite 
to have the advice and aſſent of our rtiament concerning other points o 
the union, we were pleaſed our ſaid parliament ſhould, amongſt the xeſt take 
alſo the ſame into their conſideration. But finding by the grave opinion of of 
judges, who are the interpreters of our laws, that, in caſe that alteration of ſtyle, 
which ſeemed to us but verbal, ſhould be eſtabliſhed and enacted by parliament, 
it might involve, by implication and conſequence, not only a more preſent alter; 
ation, but alſo a further innovation than we any ways intended; or at leaſt might 
be ſubject to ſome colourable ſcruple of ſuch a e; 2h conſtruction: We al 5 
well ſatisfied to reſpite the ſame, as to require it by act of parliament. But being 
ſtill reſolved and fixed that it may conduce towards this happy end of tha 
better uniting of the nations, we have thought good by the advice of our un 
cil to take the ſame upon us by our proclamation, being a courſe ſafe and free: 
from any of the perils or ſeruples aforeſaid. And — we do by theſe pres 
ſents, publiſh proclaim, and aſſume to ourſelves from hencefarth, | according: te 
our undoubted right, the ſtyle and title of King of Great Britany, France, and 
Ireland, and otherwiſe as followeth in our ſtyle formerly uſed. And we do 
hereby ſtraitly charge and command our chancellor, and all ſuch as have the 
| aiſtody'of any of our ſeals; and all other our officers: and ſubjects whatſoever, .. 
to Who⁰m it may in any wiſe appertain, that from henceforth. in all commiſſions, ; 
patents; "writs, proceſſes, ts, records, inſtruments; impreſſions, ſrmons, 
and all other writings and ſpeeches whatſoever, wherein our ſtyle is uſed to be 
ſet forth or teeited, that our ſaid ſtyle, as is before by theſe preſents declared and 
preſeribed, de only uſed; and no other. And becauſe we do but now; declare 
that which in'trath Was before, our will and pleaſure is, that in the computation, | 
of our reign, as to all. writings or inſtruments hereafter to be made, the ſame, 
computation be taken and made, as if we had taken upon us the ſtyle aforeſaid 
immediately after the deceaſe of our late dear ſiſter. And we do notify to all our 
ſubjects, "that if any perſon; of what degree or condition ſoever he be, ſhall im- 
pas our ſaid ſtyle, or derogate and detract from the ſame by any arguments, 
ſpeeches, words, or otherwiſe; we ſhall proceed againſt him, as Funden 
offender againiſt our crown and dignity, and a diſturber of the quiet and peace o 
our kingdem, according to the utmoſt ſeverity of our laws in that behalf. 
Nevertheleſs bur meaning is not, that where in any writ, pleading, or other re- 
cord, Writing, inſtrument of ſpeech, it hath been uſed for mention to be, made 
of England or the realm of England, or any other word or words derived, from... 
e a neck of our whole and entire ſtyle and title; that therein any alters 
 ati6h] at alÞ be uſed by pretext of this our proclamation, which we intend-ta take 
place only where our whole ſtyle ſhall be recited; and not otherwiſe; and in che 
other caſes the ancient form to be uſed and obſerved. 5 ot on et dairy 
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PETITION touching PU RVEV ORS. 


Delivered to his Majeſty in the withdrawing-chamber at Whitehall, 
in the Parliament held 19 e 29 Jacob, the firſt ſeſſion, _ 


Sw SINE! 
Ti well known to your majeſty (excellent king) that the emperots of Rome, 
Tier their better glory and ornament, did uſe in their titles the additions of the 
countries and nations where they had obtained victories: as Germantcus, Britannicus, 
and the like. But after all thoſe names, as in the higher place, followed the name 
of Puter Patriae, as the greateſt name of all human Lens immediately preceding 
that name of Auguſtus; whereby they took themſelves to expreſs ſome affinity 
that they had (in reſpect of their office) with divine honour. Your majeſty might, 
with good reaſon, aſſume to yourſelf many of thoſe other natnes; as Ge- 


municin, Sanonicus, Britannicus, Francicus, Danicus, Gothicus," and others, "hs 
' | appertainingito you not by blood-ſhed (as they bare them) but by blood; your 


royal blood of . of Europe are met and united. But no name is 

more worthy of you, nor may more truly be aſcribed unto you, than that name 
of father of your people, which you bare and expreſs not in the formality 
of your ſtyle, but in the real courſe of your government. We ought not to ſay 
unto voti as was faid to Julius Cæſar, Quae miremur, habemus ; qua Iaudemus, ex- 
peffamus : that we have already wherefore to admire you, and that now) we ex- 


pect ſomewhat for which to commend you: for we may (without ſuſpicion of 


flattery) acknowledge, that we have found in your majeſty great cauſe; both of 
admiration and commendation. For great is the admiration, wherewith you have 
poſſeſſed us ſince this parliament began in thoſe two cauſes wherein we have had 
acceſs unto you, and heard your voice: that of the return of Sir Francis Good- 
win, and that of the union; whereby it ſeemeth unto us, the one of theſe being 
fo ſubtſe a queſtion of law ; and the other ſo high a cauſe of eſtate, that as the 
- Scripture ſaith of the wiſeſt king, that his heart was as the ſand "of the fea ; 
which, though it be one of the largeſt and vaſteſt bodies, yet it conſifteth of the 
ſmalleſt motes and portions: fo, I fay, it appeareth unto us in theſe two ex- 
amples, that God hath given your majeſty a rare ſufficiency, both to compaſs and 
fathom the greateſt matters, and to diſcern the leaſt. And for matter of praiſe 
and commendation, which chiefly belongeth to goodneſs, we cannot but with 
great thankfulneſs profeſs, that your majeſty, within the circle of one year of 


 weurireign (infra orbem anni vertentis) hath endeavoured to unite your church, 


Xiich'was divided; to ſupply your nobility, which was diminiſhed ; and to eaſe 
your people in caſes where they were burthened and oppreſſed. {a 
In the laſt of theſe your high merits, that is, the eaſe and comfort of your 
ptople, doth fall out to be comprehended the meſſage which I now bring 
-unto your majeſty, concerning the great grievance ariſing by the manifold 
abuſes of purveyors, differing in ſome degree from moſt of the things wherein 
we deal and conſult: for it is true that the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, in 
parliament aſſembled, are a repreſentative body of your commons and third 
eſtate; and in many matters, although we apply ourſelves to perform the truſt 


of thoſt that choſe us, yet it may be, we do ſpeak much out of our own ſenſes 


and diſeourſes. But in this grievance, being of that nature whereunto the poot 
people is moſt expoſed, and men of quality leſs, we ſhall moſt humbly defire 
your majeſty to conceive, that your majeſty doth not hear our opinions 0 
fenſes, but. the very groans and complaints themſelves of your commons more 
truly and vively, than by repreſentation. For there is no grievance in your King- 
dom ſo general, ſo continual, ſo ſenſible, and ſo bitter unto the common fubjec, n 


A SPEECH TOUCHYNG PURVEYORS. 


this whe we now ſpeak ; whefein it may ꝑleaſe yourtthajeſtF& pduchſafe me 
leave, fi 45 ſet rk nd you the dutifu 125 relpect a our pro- 
 ceeding ; next, the ſubſtance of our petition; and thirdly, ſome reaſons and motives 
which in all humbleneſs we do offer to you mgjeſty's rqyal cqnſidetationifor com- 
. miſeration';- we aſſuring ourſelves that never king reigned that had bettet notiors 
of head, and motions of heart, for the good and comfort of his loving ſubjects. 
Fer the firſt; in the courſe of remedy which we defire, we pretend not, nor 
intend not, in any fort, to derogate from your maſeſty's prerogative, nor to tauch, 
| diminiſh, or queſtion any of your majelly's regalities or rights. For we ſeek 
nothing but the reformation of abuſes, and the execution of former laws whereunts 
ve are born. And although it be no ſtrange thing in parliament for-new abuſes to 
crave new remedies, yet nevertheleſs in theſe abuſes (which if not in nature, yet 
in extremity and height of them, are moſt of them new) we content ourſelyes w 
the old laws: only we defire a confirmation and quickening of them in 'th&i 
execution; ſo far are we from any humour of innovation or incroachment. 


As to the court of the green-cloth, ordained for the proviſion of your majeſty's 


- moſt honourable houſhold, we hold it ancient, we hold it reverend. +Other 
- courts reſpect your politick perſon, but that reſpects your natural perſon. But 


yet, notwithſtanding, moſt excellent king, to uſe that freedom which to ſubjects 
that pour out their griefs before ſo gracious a king, is allowable, we may 'very 


bas 


well alledge unto your majeſty, a compariſon or ſimilitude uſed by one of the *t. A. 


oy 4, the leaves and roots of nettles ; the leaves are venomous and ſtin ing whete 
they touch þ the root is not ſo, but is without venom or malignity: and yet it is that 
-xoot that bears and ſupports all the leaves. | | OW: 410th 

To come now to the ſubſtance of our petition. It is no other, than by the 
benefit of your majeſty's laws to be relieved of the abuſes of purveyors; Which 
"abuſes. do naturally divide themſelves into three ſorts : the firſt, they take in kind 
that they ought not to take; the ſecond, they take in quantity a far greater pro- 
portion than cometh to your majeſty's uſe ; the third, they take in an unlawful 
manner, in a manner (I ſay) directly and expreſly prohibited by divers laws. 

For the firſt of theſe, I am a little to alter their name; for inſtead of takers, 
they become taxers ; inſtead of taking proviſion for your majeſty's ſervice, they 
tax your people ad redimendam vexationem: impoſing upon them, and extorting 
from them, divers ſums of money, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of 
ſtipends annually paid, ne noceant, to be freed and eaſed of their oppreſſion. 
' Again, they take trees, which by law they cannot do; timber-trees, which are 
the beauty, countenance, and ſhelter of mens houſes ; that men have long ſpared 
from their own purſe and profit; that men eſteem (for their uſe and delight) 
above ten times the value; that are a loſs which men cannot repair or recover. 
Theſe do they take, to the defacing and ſpoiling of your fubjects manſions; and 
&wellings, except they may be compounded with to their own appetites. And 
if a gentleman be too hard for them while he is at home, they will watch their 
time when there is but a bailiff or a ſervant remaining, and put the axe to the 
root of the tree, ere ever the maſter can ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and 
molt unjuſt exaction, in cauſing the ſubjects to pay poundage of their own; debts, 
due from your majeſty unto them: fo as a poor man, when he hath had his hay, 
or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he was full loth to Wale. 
and had for the proviſion of his own family, and not to put to ſale) taken from 
him, and that not at a juſt price, but under the value, and cometh to receive his 
moncy, he (hall have after the rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for 
poundage of. his due payment, upon ſo hard conditions. Nay farther, they are 
grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, though it be ſcarce credible, fave that in 
ſuch perſons all things are credible) that they will take double poundage, once 
when the debenture is made, and again the ſecond time when the money is paid. 

For the ſecond point (moſt gracious ſovereign) touching the quantity which 
they take, ſar above that which is anſwered to your majeſty's uſe : they are the only 
multipliers in the world; they have the art of multiplication. . For it is affirmed 
unto me by divers gentlemen of. good report, and experience in theſe cauſes, as a 
Matter which I may ſafely avouch before your majeſty (to whom we owe all 
r | 79 c truth, 


in another matter, and not unfitly repreſenting our caſe in this point: and ** 


626 


A SPEECH TOWEHING PURVEYORS. 
truth, as well gf information as ſubjection) that there is no pound profit which 
redoundeth ts your majeſty in this courſe, - but induceth and begetteth three pound 
damage upon your ſubjects, beſides the diſcontentment. And to the end they 
may make their ſpoil more ſecurely, what do they? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictly 

rovide, that whatſoever _ take, ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the end, 
Hat by making a collation of that which is taken from the country, and that which 
is anſwered above, their deceits might pen they, to the end to obſcure their 
deceits, utterly omit the obſervation of this, which the law preſcribeth. 
And e to deſcend, if it may pleaſe your majeſty, to the third ſort of 
abuſe, which is of the unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this omiſſion 
Is be and it is ſo manifold, as it rather aſketh an enumeration of ſome of 
the particulats, than a proſecution of all. For their price: by law they ought td 
take as they can agree with the ſubject ; by abuſe they take at an impoſed and 
enforced price : by law they ought to make but one appriſement by neighbours in 
the country; by abuſe they make a ſecond appriſement at the court-gate ; and 
when] Tp utjed's cattle come up many miles lean, and out of plight, by 
reaſon of their great travel, then they prize them a-new at an abated price: by 
law they ought to take between ſun and ſun; by abuſe they take by twi- 
light, and in the night-time, a time well choſen for malefaQtors*'by law they 
ought not to take in the high-ways (a place by your majeſty's high prerogative 
rotected, and by ſtatute by ſpecial words excepted) by abuſe they take in the 
Nahe contempt of your majeſty s prerogative and laws: by law they ought 1 
ſfie w cheit commiſſion, and the form of commiſſion is by law ſet down the com. 
miſfions they bring down, are againſt the law, and becauſe they knew fo much. 


they will not ſhew them. A number of other particulars there are, hereof as ] 


have given your majeſty a taſte, ſo the chief of them upon deliberate” advice ate 
ſet down in-writing by the labour of ſome committees, and approbation of the 
whole houſe, more particularly and lively than I can exprels 'thiem, 'myſe 

having them at the ſecond hand by reaſon of my abode above. But this Writing 
is a collection of theirs who dwell amongſt the abuſes of theſe offenders, and the 


complaints of the people; and therefore muſt needs have a more perfect under- 


ſtanding of all the circumſtances of them. a | 8. Ol | 
It remaineth only that I uſe a few words, the rather to move your majeſty in 


this cauſe : a few words, I fay a very few; for neither need fo great enormities 


any aggravating, neither needeth ſo great grace, as uſeth of itſelf to flow from 
your majeſty's princely goodneſs, any artificial perſuading. There be two things 

only which I think good to ſet before your majeſty ; the one the example of your 
moſt noble progenitors kings of this realm, who from the firſt king that endowed 
this kingdom with the great charters of their liberties, until the laſt, all fave one, 


(ho as he was ſingular in many excellent things, ſo I would he had not been alone 


in this) have ordained, every one of them in their ſeveral reigns, ſome laws or law 
againſt'this kind of offenders; and eſpecially the example of one of them, that 
Ang, Who for his greatneſs, wiſdom, glory, and union of ſevetal kingdoms, 
: th your majeſty moſt, both in virtue and fortune, king Edward III. who, 
in hs time only, made ten ſeveral laws againſt this miſchief. The ſecond is the 
eample of God himſelf; who hath ſaid and pronounced, That be will not hold 
him gu 12 that taketh his name in vain. For all theſe great miſdemeanors are 
com wh in and under your majeſty's name: and therefore we hope your majeſty 
Will Hold them twice guilty that commit theſe offences; once for the oppreſſing 
of the people, and once more for doing it under the colour and abuſe'of your ma-' 
jeſty's/trioſt dreaded and beloved name. So then I will conclude with the faying 
of Pitidarus, Optima res aqua; not for the excellency, but for the common uſe 
of it q and fo contrariwiſe the matter of abuſe of purveyance (if it be not the 
moſt heinous abuſe) yet certainly it is the moſt common and general abuſe of all 
others in this kingdom. 1 58 143 992 % OC 
"It refteth, "that, according to the command laid upon me, I do in all humble- 
nefs preſent this writing to your majeſty's royal hands, with moſt humble 
petiticn on the behalf of the commons, that as your majeſty hath been pleaſed 
W vouchſafe your gracious audience to hear me ſpeak, ſo you would be pleaſed 
*0 enlarge your patience to hear this writing read, which is more material. 
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1* not, find, it ſtrange, excellent king, that when Heraclitus (he that Was 


many men, togk it for a diſcourſe of nature, and many others took.it for a treat 

of, policy. For there is a great affinity and conſent between, the rules of nature, 
d the true rules of 2 the one being nothing elſe but an order in the 
vernment of the world; and the other an order in the government of an eſtate, 
nd therefore the education and erudition of the kings of Perſia was in a: ſci- 


in 


ence. which, was termed by a name then of great reverence, but now degenerate 


ture of their kings, was an application of the contemplations and obſervations of 
nature unto a ſenſe politick ; taking the fundamental laws of nature, and the 


n 
leſcribe a copy and imitation for government. Ice gs 7 
After this manner the foreſaid inſtructors ſet before their kings the examples 
of the celeſtial bodies, the ſun, the moon, and the reſt, which have great glory 
and veneration, but no reſt or intermiſſion; being in a perpetual office of mo- 
tion, for the cheriſhing (in turn and in courſe) of inferior bodies: expreſſing 
likewiſe the true manner of the motions of government, which though they 
ought to be ſwift and rapid in reſpe& of diſpatch and occaſions, yet are they to 
be conſtant and regular, without wavering or confuſion. . _ oft a & 
So did they repreſent unto them how the heavens do not enrich themſelyes by 
the earth and the ſeas, nor keep no dead ſtock, nor untouched treaſures of that 
they draw to them from below; but whatſoever moiſture they do levy and, take 
from. both, elements in vapours, oy do ſpend and turn back again in ſhowers, 
only holding and ſtoring them up 
But chiefly, they did expreſs and expound unto them that fundamental, law. of 
natare, whereby all things, do ſubſiſt and are preſerved ; which is, that every thing 
in nature, although it hath. its private and particular affection and appetite, and 
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So we ſee the iron in ſmall quantity will aſcend and approach to the loadſtone, | 


ſurnamed the obſcure) had ſet forth a certain book which is not now. extant, 


and taken in che ill part, For the Perſian magick, which was the ſecret litera- 


or a time, to the end to iſſue and diſtribute | 


which.is the place and region of maſſy bodies. 
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_ earth, Which is (as was ſaid) their region or country: and yet we {ee noth 


ſpeech of than 


this aſſertion, I may even in that particular, with your majeſty's favour, offer 


This knowledge then of making the government of the world a mitror for 
time will ſuffer) to revive in the handling of one particular, wherewith-yow I moſt 


together? ANI | 


UNION OF ENGLAN D AND SCOTLAND. 

So again the water, and other like bodies, do fall towards the centre of the 
more uſual in all water works and engines, than that the water (rather Tem 
fuffer any diſtraction or diſunion in nature) will aſcend, forſaking the love to its 
own region or country, and applying itſelf to the body next adjoining. 
But it were too long a digrefſion to proceed to more examples of this kind. 
Yous majeſty yourſelf did fall upon a paſſage of this nature in your gracious 
E unto your council, when acknowledging rincely their vigilan- 

cies and well deſervings, it pleaſed you to note, that it was a ſucceſs and event aboye 
the courſe of nature, to have ſo great change with ſo great a quiet : foraſmuch 
as ſudden mutations, as well in ſtate as in nature, are rarely without violence and 
perturbation : ſo as ſtill I conclude there is (as was ſaid) a congruity between the 
principles of nature and policy. And leſt that inſtance may ſeem to oppone to 


unto you a type or pattern in nature, much reſembling this event in your ſtate, 
namely, earthquakes, which many of them bring ever much terror and wonder, 
but no actual hurt; the earth trembling for a moment, and ſuddenly ſtabliſhing 
in perfect quiet as it was before. 4-1 | 


the government of a ſtate, being a wiſdom almoſt loft (whereof the reaſon 1 
take to be becauſe of the difficulty for one man to embrace both philofophics) 
I have * * good to make ſome proof (as far as my weakneſs and the ſtrats of 


humbly preſent your majeſty : for ſurely, as hath been ſaid, it is a fbrm of diſ- 
courſe anciently uſed towards kings; and to what king thould it be more proper 
than to a king that is ſtudious to conjoin contemplative virtue, and active virtue 
Vour majeſty is the firſt king that had the honour to be laprs' angularits, to 
unite theſe two mighty and warlike nations of England and Scotland under one 
ſovereignty and monarchy. It doth not appear by the records and memoirs of 
any true hiſtory, or ſcarcely by the fiction and pleaſure of any fabulous narration 
or tradition, that ever, of any antiquity, this iſland of Great Britain' was united 
under one king before this 15 And yet there be no mountains nor races of 
hills, there be no ſeas or great rivers, there is no diverſity of tongue or language 
that hath invited or provoked this ancient ſeparation or divorce. The lot of Spain 
was to have the ſeveral kingdoms of that continent (Portugal only excepted) to 
be united in an age not long paſt; and now in our age that of Portugal alſo, 
which was the laſt that held out, to be incorporate with the reſt. The lot of 
France hath been, much about the ſame time, likewiſe, to have re- annexed unto 
that crown the ſeveral dutchies and portions which were in former times diſmem- 
bered. The lot of this iſland is the laſt reſerved for your majeſty's happy times, 
by the ſpecial providence and favour of God, who hath brought your majeſty to 
this happy conjunction with the great conſent of hearts, and in the ſtrength of 
your yeats, and in the maturity of your experience. It reſteth but that (as 1 
promiſod) I ſet before your majeſty's princely conſideration, the grounds of 
nature touching the union and commixture of bodies, and the correſpondence 
which they have with the grounds of policy in the conjunction of ſtates and 
kingdoms. | | *. — «ah 
_ Firſt therefore, that poſition, Vis unita fortior, being one of the common 
notions of the mind, needeth not much to be induced or illuſtrated.” 

We ſee the ſun when he entereth, and while he continueth under the ſign of 
Leo,. cauſeth more vehement heats than when he is in Cancer, what time his 
beams are nevertheleſs more perpendicular. The reaſon whereof, in great part, 
hath been truly aſcribed to the conjunction and corradiation, in that place of 
heaven, of the ſun with the four ſtars of the firſt magnitude, Sirius, anicula, 
Cor Leonis, and Cauda Leonis. | | IE e HI 

So the moon likewiſe," by ancient tradition, while ſhe is in the ſame ſign of 
Leo, is ſaid to be at the heart, which is not for any affinity which that ow cf, 

| heaven 
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heaven can have with that part of man's body, but only. becauſe the moon is then, 
by reaſon. of the conjunction and nearneſs with the ſtars aforenamed, in greateſt 
ſtrength of influence, and fo worketh upon that part in inferior bodies; which is 
moſt vital and principal. Und n ni an ee EE rs 
So we ſee waters and liquors, in ſmall quantity, do eaſily putrify and: corrupt ; 
but in large quantity ſubſiſt long, by reaſon of the ſtrength they receive by union. 
So in earthquakes, the more general.do little hurt, by reafon of the united 
weight which they offer to ſubvert; but narrow and particular carthquakes 
have many times overturned whole towns and cities. | 9 
So then this pra touching the force of union is evident: and therefore it is 
more fit to ſpeak of the manner of union ; wherein again it will not be pertinent 
to handle one kind of union, which is union by victory, when one body doth 
merely ſubdue another, and converteth the ſame into its own nature, extinguiſh- 
ing and expulſing what part ſoever of it, it cannot overcome. As when the fire 
converteth the wood into fire, purging away the ſmoke and the aſhes as unapt 
matter to inflame: or when the body of a living creature doth convert and aſſimi- 
late food and nouriſhment, purging and expelling whatſoever it cannot convert. 
For theſe repreſentations do anſwer in matter of policy to union of countries b 
conqueſt, where the conquering ſtate doth extinguiſh, extirpate, and expulſe 
any part of the ſtate conquered, which it findeth ſo contrary as it cannot alter 
and convert it. And therefore, leaving violent unions, we will conſider only of 
natural unions. e Kn 


* 


* , | 


Ihe difference is excellent which the beſt obſervers in nature do take between 
_ compeſitio and miſtio, putting together, and mingling : the one being hut à con- 
junction of bodies in place, che other in quality and conſent: the one the 
mother of ſedition and alteration, the other of peace and continuance: the one 
rather a confuſion than an union, the other properly an union. Therefore we 
fee thoſe bodies, which they call zmperfefte miſta, laſt not, but are ſpeedily, 
diſſolved. For take for example ſnow or froth, which are compoſitions of air 
and water, and in them you may behold how caſily they ſever and diflolye, the 
water cloſing together and excluding the air. 1 85 | 
So thoſe three bodies which the chemiſts do ſo much celebrate as the three 
principles of things; that is to ſay, earth, water, and oil (which it pleaſeth 
them to term ſalt, mercury, and ſulphur) we ſee, if they be united only by com- 
poſition or putting together, how weakly and rudely they do incorporate :| for 
water and earth make but an imperfect ſlime ; and it they be forced together by 
agitation, yet upon a little ſettling, the earth reſideth in the bottom. 80 water 
and oil, though by agitation it be brought into an ointment, yet after a little 
ſettling the oil will float on the top. So as ſuch imperfe& mixtures continue no 
longer than they are forced; and till in the end the worthieſt getteth above. 
But otherwiſe it is of perfect mixtures. For we ſee theſe three bodies, of earth, 
water, and oil, when the e ſo 
united, as without great ſubtlety of art and force of extraction, they cannot be 
ſeparated and reduced into the ſame ſimple bodies again. So as the difference 
between compoſitto and miſtio clearly ſet down is this; that campgſitio is the joining 
or putting together of bodies wih 
putting together of bodies under a new form: for the new form is commune 
culum, and without that the old forms will be at ſtrife and diſcord. 


VIN- 
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in practice in government theſe two ſeveral kinds of policy in uniting and con- 
Joining. of ſtates and kingdoms; the one to retain the ancient form ſtill ſevered, 


and is more eaſy; but the latter is more happy. For if a man do attentively te- 


of. this point, we will chiefly inſiſt thereupon. 
Vox, 1. * F 7 X In 


1ey are joined in a vegetable or mineral, they are fo. 


out a new form: and miſtio is the joining or 
Nox to reflec this light of nature upon matter of eſtate ; there hath been put | 
and only conjoined in ſovercignty ; the other to ſuperinduce a new form agreeable | 
and convenient to the entire eſtate. The former of theſe hath been more uſual, 
volye hiſtories of all nations, and judge truly thereupon, he will make this con- 


clufion, that there was never any ſtates that were good commixtures but the 
Youu -. Which becauſe it was the beſt ſtate of the world, and is the beſt exam 
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In the antiquities of Rome Virgil bringeth in Jupiter by way of oracle or pre. 
diction ſpeaking of the mixture of the Trojans and the Italians. | 

11/111 Sermonem Auſontt patrium moreſque tenebunt : 

1 | -Utque eſt, nomen erit :. cummixti corpore tantum, 

! 206 17 t Teucri; morem, rituſque ſacrorum 
Aajiciam: factamque omnes uno ore Latinos. 
Hinc genus, Auſonio miſtum quod ſanguine ſur get, 
Supra homines, ſupra ire Deos pietate videbis. An. xit. 834. 
Wherein Jupiter maketh a kind of partition or diſtribution : that Italy ſhould 
give the language and the laws ; Troy ſhould give a mixture of men, and ſome 
religious rites ; and both people ſhould meet in one name of Latins. 

Soon after the foundation of the city of Rome, the people of the Romans and 
the Sabines mingled upon equal terms: wherein the interchange went fo even, 
that (as Livy noteth) the one nation gave the name to the place, the other to the 
people. For Rome continued the name, but the people were called. Quirites, 
which was the Sabine word, derived of Cures the country of Tatius. | 

But that which is chiefly to be noted in the whole continuance of the Roman 
government; they were ſo liberal of their naturalizations, as in effect they made 
perpetual mixtures. For the manner was to grant the ſame, not only to par- 
ticular perſons, but to families and lineages; and not only ſo, but to hole cities 
and countries. So as in the end it came to that, that Rome was cammimis patria, 
as ſome of the civilians call it. Steg 1av9) nm 

So we read of St. Paul, after he had been beaten with rods, and thereupon 
charged the officer with the violation of the privilege of a citizen of Rome; 
the captain ſaid to him, Art thou then a Roman ? That privilege hath; cet me dear. 
To whom St. Paul replied, But I was fo born; and yet, in another place, St. 
Paul profeſſeth himſelf, that he was a Jew by tribe: fo as it is ymnanifeſt that 
ſome of his anceſtors were naturalized ; and ſq it was conveyed to him and 
their other deſcendents. Hich, | 

So we read, that it was one of the firſt deſpites that was done to Julius Cæſar, 
that whereas he had obtained naturalization for a city in Gaul, one of the city 
was beaten with rods of the conſul Marcellus. 55 twod | 

So we read in Tacitus, that in the emperor Claudius's time, the nation of 
Gaul (that part which is called Comata, the wilder part) were ſuitors to be made 
capable of the honour of being ſenators and officers of Rome. His words are 
theſe ; Cum de ſupplendo ſenatu agitaretur primoreſque Galliae, quae Cemata appel- 
latur, foedera et crvitatem Romanam pridem aſſecuti, jus adipiſcendorum in urbe lo- 
norum expeterent ; multus ea ſuper re variuſque rumor, et ſtudits diverſis, apud 
principem certabatur. And inthe end, after long debate, it was ruled they ſhould 
be admitted. | x * | 

So likewiſe, the authority of Nicholas Machiavel ſeemeth not to be contemned; 
who enquiring the cauſes of the growth of the Roman empire, doth give judg- 
ment; there was not one greater than this, that the ſtate did ſo eaſily compound 
and incorporate with ftrangers. | | | | is 

It is true, that moſt eſtates and kingdoms have taken the other courſe; of 
which this effect hath followed, that the addition of further empire and territory 
hath been rather matter of burthen, than matter of ſtrength unto them : yea, 
and farther it hath kept alive the ſeeds and roots of revolts and rebellions for 
many ages; as we may ſee in a freſh and notable example of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon : which, though it were united to Caſtile by marriage, and not by conqueſt; 
and ſo deſcended in hereditary union by the ſpace of more than an hundred years; 
yet becauſe it was continued in a divided government, and not well incorporated 
and cemented with the other crowns, entered into a rebellion upon point of their 
Jueros, or liberties, now of very late years. E * 27 

Now to ſpeak briefly of the ſeveral parts of that form, whereby ſtates and 
kingdoms are perfectly united, they are (beſides the ſovereignty itfelf )- four in 
number; union in name, union in language, union in laws, union in employ- 
ments. | | | | 
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For name, though it ſeem but a ſuperficial and outward matter, yet it catriefh 
much impreſſion and enchantment: the general and common name of Græcia 
made the Greeks always apt to unite (though otherwiſe full of diviſions amongſt 
themſelves) againſt other nations whom they called barbarous. © The Helvetian 
name is no ſmall band to knit together their leagues and confederacies the faſter, 
The common name of Spain (no doubt) hath been a ſpecial means of the better 
union and conglutination of the ſeveral kingdoms of Caſtile, Arragon, Gra- 
nada, Navarre, Valentia, Catalonia, and the reſt, comprehending alſo now 
lately Portugal. 0 

For language, it is not needful to inſiſt upon it; becauſe both your majeſty's- 
kingdoms are of one language, though of ſeveral dialects; and the difference 
is ſo ſmall between them, as promiſeth rather an inriching of one language than 
a continuance of two. | | „1 

For laws, which are the principal ſincws of government, they be of three na- 
tures; jura, which I will term freedoms or abilities, /eges, and mores. 

For abilities and freedoms, they were amongſt the Romans of four kinds, or 
rather degrees. Jus connubii, jus civitatis, jus ſuffragit, and jus petitionis: or bo- 
norum. ' Jus connubii is a thing in theſe times out of uſe : for marriage is open 
between all diverſities of nations. Jus civitatis anſwereth to that we call deni- 
zation or naturalization. Jus ſiſtragii anſwereth to the voice in patliament. Ju 
petitionts anſwereth to place in council or office. And the Romans did many 
times ſever theſe freedoms; granting Jus connubii, fine civitate, and civitatem, 
fine fuffragio, and ſuffragium, fine jure petitionis, which was commonly with them 
the laſt. H Denne 

For thoſe we called /cges, it is a matter of curioſity and inconveniency, to ſeek 
either to extirpate all particular cuſtoms, or to draw all ſubjects to one place or 
reſort of judicature and ſeſſion. It ſufficeth there be an uniformity in the princi- 

and fundamental laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil: for in this point the rule 
beldeth which was pronounced by an ancient father, touching the diverſity of 
rites in the church; for finding the veſture of the queen in the pſalm (which 
did prefigure the church) was of divers colours; and finding again that Chriſt's 
coat was without a ſeam, he concluded well, in veſte varictas fit, ſciſſura non fit. 

For manners ; a conſent in them is to be ſought induſtriouſly, but not-to be 
enforced”: for nothing amongſt people breedeth ſo much pertinacy in holding 
their cuſtoms; as ſudden and violent offer to remove them. | 

And as for employments, it is no more, but an indifferent hand, and execution 
of that verſe: | e | | 
. Tas, Tyriuſque mibi nullo diſcrimine agetur. | 

There remaineth only to remember out of the grounds of nature the two con- 
ditions of perfect mixture; whereof the former is time: for the natural philo- 
ſophers ſay well, that compoſitio is opus hominis, and miſtio opus naturae. For it is 
the duty of man to make a fit application of bodies together: but the perfect 
fermentation and incorporation of them muſt be left to time and nature; and un- 
natural haſting thereof doth diſturb the work, and not diſpatch it. ron Þ 

So we ſee, after the graft is put into the ſtock and bound, it muſt be left to 
time and nature to make that continuum, which at the firſt was but contiguum. 
And it isnot any continual prefling or thruſting together that will prevent na- 
ture's ſeaſon, but rather hinder it. And fo in liquors, thoſe commixtures which 
are at the firſt troubled, grow after clear and ſettled by the benefit of reſt and 
time. nos 

The ſecond condition is, that the greater draw the leſs. So we ſee when two 
lights do meet, the greater doth darken and dim the leſs. And when a ſmaller 
river runneth into a greater, it loſeth both its name and ſtream. And hereof, 
to conclude, we ſee an excellent example in the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael. 
The kingdom of Judah contained two tribes; the kingdom of Iſrael contained 
ten. King David reigned over Judah for certain years; and, after the death of 
Iſhboſheth, the ſon of Saul, obtained likewiſe the kingdom of Iſrael. This union 
continued in him, and likewiſe in his ſon Solomon, by the ſpace of ſeventy years, 
at 
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{till in Judah, and ſo the leſs ſought to draw the greater: upon the firſt occaſion 
offered, the kingdoms brake again, and ſo continued ever after. | 
Thus having in all humbleneſs made oblation to your majeſty of theſe ſimple 
fruits of eh, evotion and _— - = rag ng do with it 5 in the nature 
of an ibility (to my a ion) that this happy union of your majeſty' 
two Ungdoms of 10 land nd Scotland, may be in as good an E and 4 
the like divine 3 — as that was between the Romans and the Sabines. 
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| Touching the 


ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
Collected and diſperſed for His MajzsTY's better ſervice. 


OUR majeſty, being, I doubt not, directed and conducted by a better oracle 
* than that which was given for light to Æneas in his peregrination ¶ Anti- 
quam exquirite matrem) hath a royal, and indeed an heroical deſire to reduce 
theſe two kingdoms of England and Scotland into the unity of their ancient 
mother kingdom of Britain. Wherein as I would gladly applaud unto your ma- 
jeſty, or ſing aloud that hymn or anthem, Sic itur ad gira; ſo in a more ſoft 
and ſubmiſſive voice, I muſt neceſſarily remember unto your majeſty that warn- 
ng or caveat, Ardua quae pulchra : it is an action that requireth, yea, and need- 
eth much, not only of your majeſty's wiſdom, but of your felicity. In this 
argument I preſumed at your majeſty's firſt entrance to write a few lines, indeed 
ſcholaſtically and ſpeculatively, and not actively or politickly, as I held it fit for 
me at that time; when neither your majeſty was in that your deſire declared, 
nor myſelf in that ſervice uſed or truſted. But now that both your majeſty hath 
opened your defire and purpoſe with much admiration, even of thoſe who give 
it not ſo full an approbation, and that myſelf was by the commons graced with 
the firſt vote of all the commons ſelected for that cauſe ; not in any eſtimation 
of my ability (for therein ſo wiſe an aſſembly could not be ſo much deceived) 
but in an acknowledgment of my extreme labours and integrity; in that buſineſs 
I thought myſelf every way bound, both in duty to-your 2 and in truſt to 
that houſe of parliament, and in conſent to the matter itſelf, and in conformity 
to mine own travels and beginnings, not to neglect any pains that may tend to the 
furtherance of ſo excellent a work; wherein I will endeavour that that which I 
ſhall ſet down be nibil minus quam verba : for _ and ornament of ſpeech ate 
to be uſed for perſuaſion of multitudes, and not for information of kings; eſpe- 
cially ſuch a king as is the only inſtance that ever I knew to make 4 man of 
Plato's opinion, * that all knowledge is but remembrance, and that the mind of 
man knoweth all things, and demandeth only to have her own notions excited 
and awaked:” which your majeſty's rare and indeed ſingular gift and faculty 
of ſwift apprehenſion, and infinite expanſion or multiplication of another man's 
knowledge by your own, as I have often obſerved, ſo I did extremely admire in 
 Goodwin's cauſe, being a matter full of ſecrets and myſteries of our laws, merely 
new unto you, and quite out of the path of your education, reading, and con- 
ference : wherein, nevertheleſs, upon a ſpark of light given, your majeſty took 
in ſo dextrouſly and profoundly, as if you had been indeed anima ligis, not only 
in execution, but in underſtanding: the remembrance whereof, as it will never 
| be out of my mind, fo it will always be a ee to me to ſeek rather to ex- 
eite your judgment briefly, than to inform it tediouſſy; and if in a matter of that 
nature, how much more in this, wherein your princely cogitations have wrought 
5 N and been converſant, and wherein Ne principal light proceeded from 
yourtelr. | 
Vor. I. 7.Y Ard 
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10 And 8 ore my purpoſe is only to break this matter of the union into cer. 
„ tain ſhott articles and/queſtions, And to make a certain kind of anatomy or ana- 
© lyſis of the parts add mehnbers thereof: not that I am. of opinion; that all. the 
queſtions which I now ſhall 475 were fit to be in the conſultation of the com- 
miſſionere propounded. For 1 hold nothing ſo great an enemy to good reſolu- 
tion as the making of too many queſtions ; eſpecially in afſemblies which con- 
ſiſt of many. For princes, for avoiding of diſtraction, muſt take many things by 
way of admittance; and if queſtions muſt be made of them, rather to fate 
ttmhem to ariſe from others, than to grace them and authoriſe them as propounded 
tom themſelves. But unto your majeſty's private conſideration, to whom it may 
better ſort with me rather to ſpeak as a remembrancer than as à counſellor, 1 
1" have thought good to lay before you all the branches, lineaments, and degrees 
vi; :»:: of this union, that upon the view and conſideration of them and their circum- 
„ſtances, your majeſty may the more clearly diſcern, and more readily call to mind 
5 which u them is to be embraced, and which to be rejected: and of theſe, which 
are to be accepted, which of them is 1 be proceeded in, and which tote 
put over to farther time. And again, which of them ſhall require authoritylof 
parliament, and which are fitter to be effected by your majeſty's power and 
prerogative, or by other policies or means; and laſtly, which of them is liker to 
paſs With difficulty and contradiction, and which with more facility and ſmooth- 
cn un | | ib bai mob 
id, therefore, to begin with that queſtion, that, I ſuppoſe, will be out of 
quoeſtion. 1 4 10 Sulnd blogt 
Statutes + ether it be not meet, that the ſtatutes, which were made touching Scot- 
ine Scot. land of the Scotiſh nation, while the kingdoms ſtood ſevered, be repealed? ?) 
land, and It is true, there is a diverſity in theſe ; for ſome of theſe laws;confider Scot- 
* land as am enemyꝰs country; other laws conſider it as 2 foreign country only: 
as for example; the law of Rich. II. anno 7. which prohibiteth all armour or 
victual to be carried to Scotland; and the law of 7 of K. H. VII, that enacteth 
all the Scotiſn men to depart the realm within a time prefixed. Noth theſe laws, 
and ſome others, reſpect Scotland as a country of hoſtility: but the law of 22 of 
dw. TV. chat endueth Berwick with the liberty of a ſtaple, where all Scotiſh 
merchandizes ſhould reſort that ſhould be uttered for England, and likewiſe all 
"Engliſh merchandizes that ſhould be uttered for Scotland; this law beholdeth 
Scotland only as a foreign nation; and not ſo much neither; for there have been 
. erected ſtaples in towns of England for ſome commodities, with an excluſion and 
reſtriction of other parts of England. | aviight 401 al 
But this is a matter of the leaſt difficulty ; your majeſty ſhall haye a calendar 
made of the laws, and a brief of the effect; and ſo you may judge of them: 
and the like or . is to be done by Scotland for ſuch laws as they have 
| concerning England and the Engliſh nation. „iel won bob 
Laws, en-. The ſecond queſtion is, what laws, cuſtoms, commiſſions, officers, -garriſons, 
floms, and the like, are to be put down, diſcontinued or taken away upon the borders 
commiſi- of both realms ? | Wir 


n 
— — To — * becauſe I am not acquainted with the orders of the marches, 
borders or L can ſay the leſs. = gas 
Herein falleth that queſtion, whether that the tenants, who hold their tenants 
rights in a greater freedom and exemption, in conſideration of their ſervice upon 
dhe borders, and that the countries themſelves, which are in the ſame reſpect 
diſcharged of ſubſidies and taxes, ſhould not now be brought to be in one de- 

gree with other tenants and countries; nam ceſſante cauſa, tollitur effettus ? Where- 
in, in my opinion, ſome time would be given; guia adbuc eorum meſſis in berba 
f but ſome preſent ordinance. would be made to. take effect at a füture time, 


dA 14 
Ane 


conſideting it is one of the greateſt points and marks of the diviſion ef the king- 


- 


*6ft , 


dms. And becauſe reaſon doth dictate, that where, the principal ſolution.of 
-- continuity was, there the healing and conſolidating plaiſter ſhould be ghiefly ap- 
plied; there would be ſome farther device for the utter and perpetual confound- 
ing of thoſe ĩmaginary bounds (as yqur majeſty termeth them: ) and therefore 
it would be conſidered, ' whether it Were not convenient to plant and erect at Cal. 
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le or Betwick' ſome colincif or court of juſtice, the, juriſdittion whereef might 

extend part into England and part into Scotland, with a commiſſion not ta pro- 
reed Ny bt merely according to the laws, an 1 cuſtoms either ef d 


or Scotland; ee according to inſtructions by your majeſty to be ſotidoun, 


after the imitation and precedent of the council of the marches here in- England, 
erected upon the union of Wales? 1 08" 5 e Inden de Of 


The third queſtion is that which nfany will make a great queſtian of, though . 
perhaps your majeſty will make no queſtion of it; and that is, whetherrybur fides the 
majeſty ſhould not make a ſtop or ſtand here, and not to proceed to any farther 222 
union, contenting yourſelf with the two former articles or points. n venient 
For it will be ſaid, that we are now well (thanks be to God, and your mæjeſty) * 
and the ſtate of neither kingdom is to be repented of; and that it is true Which wry 
(Hippocrates faith, that Sana corpora fect medicationes ferunt, it is better to uſages 
„make alterations in ſick bodies than in ſound. The conſideration, of Mhich point | 
{will reſt Upon theſe two branches: what inconveniencies will enſue with-tume, 
» if the realtns ſtand as they are divided, which are yet not found non ſprung up. 
toForiititiay Bethe ſweetneſs of your majeſty's firſt entrance, and the great benefit 
that both'Hiltions have felt thereby, hath covered many inconvenienges4qwbich, 
e mevettheleft be your majeſty's government never ſo gracious and+politich,;con- 
tindance ef ime and the accidents of time may breed and diſcover, if the king- 
doms ſtand divided. | 


4 21,150 hit 
1o 1!/The&ſetdhd:brfthth is; allow no manifeſt or important peril or in ien 
ſhould enſue of the continuing of the kingdoms divided, yet on the otliet / ide, 
- whether nt Upon the farther uniting of them, there be not like toſollowthat 
additien 2494 chcreaſe of wealth and reputation, as is worthy your mgjeſty's vir-- 
56 2H4TRRHE: to be the author and founder of, for the advancement ang 
Kalt Df Bur majefty's royal poſterity in time to come? 4 10) 25 
0 But iadnlftemg that your majeſty ſhould proceed to this more perfect and entire points 
dunion, wHerchh your majeſty may ſay Majus opus moves; to enter into the parts wherein 
and depreeÞthereof; I think fit firſt to ſet down, as in a brief table, in what points , fand 
1ehe-nittiohs ſtand now at this preſent time already united, and in what points yet already 
_ iRilFfevere@ and divided, that your majeſty may the better ſee what, is t 6s and united. 
hat is t Be done; and how that which is to be done is to be inferred upon 


= 


The Poms” wherein the nations ſtand already united are: 
b1:Jnfovettiphity..” | a ee, 
In the relative thereof, which is ſubjection. 
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In continent. | 122% 20 Ail ach Das 
In language. 3 | me, al . GALaI9203 
And now laſtly, by the peace by your majeſty concluded with Spain,. Jeagues 
and corifederacies ; for now both nations have the ſame friends and the ſame 


enemies. mice bed de ge e 

Yet hotwithſtanding there is none of the ſix points, wherein the union is per- 
ect and conſummate ; but every of them hath ſome ſcruple or rather, grain f 
ſeparation enwrapped and included in them. io 2811 AL k 
FO the ſovereignty, the union is abſolute in your majeſty and your generation; Sove- 
Dut if it mould ſo be (which God of his infinite mercy. defend) that your iſſue . 

ſhouts fail; then the deſcent of both realms doth reſort to the ſeveral lineg oi the | 
foverat bloods royal. at: 2 | ns 2317611097 19843 An —22¹ 
For ſubjechion, I take the law of England to be clear 8 laws, Gcot : Subjee- 
land is IKO not) that all Scotſmen from the very inſtant of your migjeſty's 1 
reign begun, are become denizens, and the pyſ-natt are naturalized ſubjests of ,. * 
15 for the time forwards : for by our laws. none can be an alien but he that 


turaliza- 


* 


of anotlier allegiance, than our ſovereigi lord the King's: for there be hut two tion. 
fotts of aliens, whereof we find mention in our law, an alien ami, and, an alien 
enemy; whereof the former is a ſubject of a ſtate in amity with,the king, and 
5 : . but whether, he be one or others it is 
king's 
alle- 


che latter a"fubjedt'of 4 ſtäte in hoſtil whether, NE be o 
an'eflengal difference unto the defini lon of an alien, if he be not of the 


ut 
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allegiance; . as we ſee it evidently in the ent of Ireland, who, ſince the 
were ſubjects to the crown of England, have ever been inheritable and 
as natural ſubjects; and * not by any ſtatute or act of parliament, but merely 
by the common-law, and the reafori thereof. So as there is no doubt, that 

every ſubject of Scotland was, and is in like plight and degree, fince your ma- 
jeſtys coming in, as if your majeſty had granted particularly your letters of de- 
nization or naturalization to every of them, and the po/f-nati wholly natural. 
But then on the other fide, for the time backwards, and for thoſe that were ante- 
nuti, the blood is not by law naturalized, ſo as they cannot take it by deſcent 
from their anceſtors . act of parliament : and therefore in this point there 
is a defect in the union of ſubjection. | 
For matter of religion, the union is perfect in points of doctrine; but in mat- 
ter of diſcipline and government it is imperfect. ada; 
For the continent, it is true there are no natural boundaries of mountains or 
ſeas, or navipable rivers; but yet there are badges and memorials of borders; of 
which ie f tare ſpoken before. | 
For language, it is true the nations are unius labii, and have not the firſt 
curſe of diſunlon, which was confuſion of tongues, whereby one underſtood 
not another. But yet the dialect is differing, and it remaineth a kind of mark 
of diſtinction. But for that, temper; permittendum, it is to be left to time. For 
confidering that both languages do concur in the principal office and duty of a 
language, which is to make a man's ſelf underſtood : for the reſt, it is rather to 
be accounted (as was faid) a diverſity of diale& than of language: and, as I aid 
in my firſt writing, it is like to bring forth the enriching of one language, by 
compounding and taking in the proper and ſignificant words of either tongue, 
rather tham' a continuance of two languages. I 
For leagues and confederacies, it is true, that neither nation is now in hoſtility 
wich any ftate, wherewith the other nation is in amity : but yet fo, as the leagues 
and treaties have been concluded with either nation reſpectively, and not with 
both jointly ; which may contain ſome diverſity of articles of ſtraitneſs of amity 
with one more than with the other. en 


But of theſe matters 251 perhaps be of chat kind, as may fall within 


that rule, In vefte varietas fit, ra non fit. | 4 
Now to deſcend to the particular points wherein the realms ſtand ſevered and 
divided, over and befides the former fix points of ſeparation, which I have noted 
and placed as defects or abatements of the ſix 7 of the union, and there- 
fote ſhall not need to be repeated: the points, 1 fay, yet remaining I will divide 
into external and internal. | TOE 
External The external points therefore of the ſeparation are four. 
points of 1. The ſeveral crowns, I mean the ceremonial and material crowns. 
ration and 2. "The ſecond is the ſeveral names, ſtyles, or appellations. i 
union. 3. The third is the ſeveral prints of the ſeals. FF) 
4. The fourth is the ſeveral ſtamps or marks of the coins or moneys. 
It is true, that the external are in ſome reſpe& and parts much mingled and 
interlaced with confiderations internal; and that they may be as effectual to the 
true union, — muſt be the work of 1 as the internal, becauſe wy, jy 
operative u e conceits and opinions of the le; the uniting of | 
hearts and Affectons is the life and true end of this work : 
The cee. For the ceremonial crowns, the queſtion will be, whether there ſhall be framed 
monial or One new imperial crown of Britain to be uſed for the times to come? Alſo, ad- 
matefial mitting that to be thought convenient, whether in the frame thereof there ſhall 
ends. not de ſome reference to the crowns of Ireland and France??? 
Alo whether your majeſty ſhould repeat or iterate your own coronation and 
9! or only ordain that ſuch new crown ſhall be uſed by your poſterity 


The difficulties will be in the conceit of ſome inequality, whereby the realm 
of Seotland may be thought to be made an acceffion unto the realm of England. 
But that reſteth in ſome circumſtances ; for the compounding of the two crowns 
is equal; the calling of the new crown the crown of Britain is equal. * 

| 2 the 
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the place of coronation; if {t (half be at Weſtminſter, which is the ahdient, au. 
gut, and ſacred, place for the kings of England, may ſcem to make an inequa- 
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And again, if the crown of Scotland be diſcontinued, then that ceremony, 
ich I hear is uſed in the parliament of Scotland in the abſence of the kings, 
to have the crowns carried in ſolemnity, muſt likewiſe ceaſe. 8 
For the name, the main queſtion is, whether the contracted name of Britain The fyle 
ſhall be by your majeſty uſed, or the divided names of England and Scotland? and | 
Admitting there ſhall be an alteration, then the caſe will require theſe inferior 
geſtions : | 1. 
; Firſt, whether the name of Britain ſhall only be uſed in your majelty's ſtyle, 
where the entire ſtyle 1s recited ; and in all other forms the divided names to re- 
main, both of the realms and of the people ? or otherwiſe, that the very divided 
names of realms and people ſhall likewiſe be changed or turned into ſpecial or 
ſubdivided names of the general name ; that is to ſay, for example, whether your 
majeſty in your ſtyle ſhall denominate yourſelf king of Britain, France, and Ire- — 
land, etc. and yet, nevertheleſs, in any commiſſion, writ, or otherwiſe, where % 
your majeſty mentions England or Scotland, you ſhall retain the ancient names 
as ſecundum conſuetudinem regni noſtri Angliae ; or whether thoſe divided names 
(hail be for ever loſt and taken away, and turned into the ſubdiviſions of South- 
Britain and North-Britain, and the people to be South-Britons and North-Bri- 
tons? And fo in the example aforeſaid, the tenour of the like clauſe. to run 
ſecundum conſuetudinem Britanniae auſtralis. 2 T9 
Alfo, if the former of theſe ſhall be thought convenient, whether it were not 
better for your majeſty to take that alteration of ſtyle upon you by proclamation, 
as Edward the third did the ſtyle of France, than to have it enacted by parlia- 
ment ? act | | | eel 
Alſo, in the alteration of the ſtyle, whether it were not better to tranſpoſe the 
kingdom of, Ireland, and put it immediately after Britain, and fo place the iſlands ' 
together; and the 5 of France, being upon the continent, laſt; in regard 
that theſe iſlands of the weſtern ocean ſeem by nature and providence an entire 
empire in themſelves; and alſo, that there was never king of England ſo entirely 
poſſeſt of Ireland as your majeſty is: ſo as your ſtyle to run king of Britain, 
eland, and the iſlands adjacent, and of. France, etc. 1 3 
The difficulties in this have been already throughly beaten over; but they ga- 
ther but #0 tw o heads. jj.» | 
Ihe one; point of honour and love to the former names. | 
I!he other, doubt, leſt the alteration of the name may induce and involve an 
alteration of the laws and policies of the kingdom; both which, if your ma- 
jeſty ſhall aſſũme the ſtyle by proclamation, and not by parliament, are in them- 
ſelves ſatisfied : for then the uſual names muſt needs remain in writs and records, | 
the forms-whereof cannot be altered but by act of parliament, and ſo the point 
of honour ſatisfied. And again, your proclamation altereth no law, and ſo the _ 
{cruple of a tacit or implied alteration of laws likewiſe ſatisfied. But then it may - 
be conſidered, whether it were not a form of the greateſt honour, if the par- 
liament, though they did not enact it, yet ſhould become ſuitors and petitioners 
to your majeſty to aſſume it ? : unn 
Por the ſeals; that there ſhould be but one great ſeal of Britain, and one chan- The (eals. 
cellor, and that there ſhould only be a ſeal in Scotland for proceſſes and ordi- 
nary juſtice; and that all patents of grants of lands or otherwiſe, as well in 
Scotland as in England, ſhould paſs under the great ſeal here, kept about your 
perſon; it is an alteration internal, whereof I do not now ſpeak, die 
But the queſtion in this place is, whether the great ſeals of England and Scot- 
land ſhould not be changed into one and the ſame form of image and ſuper- 
ſcription, of Britain, which, nevertheleſs, is requiſite ſhould be, with ſome one 
plain or manifeſt alteration, leſt there be a buz, and ſuſpect, that grants of things 
in England may be paſſed by the ſeal of Scotland, or e converſo? | | 
„ Alſo, whether this alteration of form may not be done without act of par- 1 
lament, as the great ſeals have uſed to be heretofore changed as to their im- | 
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For the moneys, as to the real and internal conſideration thereof, the queſtion 


will be, whether your majeſty ſhould not continue two mints? which; the diſtance 
of territory conſidered, 


The ſtan- 


ſuppoſe will be of neceflity. bf 
Secondly, how the ftandards (if it be not already done, as I hear ſome doubt 


dards and made of it in popular rumour) may be reduced into an exact proportion for the 


ſtampe, 


Internal 
points of 


union. 


Parlia- 
ment. 


wonsy, time to come; and likewiſe 
for the moneys already beaten? 

That done, the laſt queſtion is (which is only pro 

the ſtamp or the image and ſuperſcription of Britain for the time forwards ſhould 

not be made the ſelf-ſame in both places, without any difference at all? A matter 


e computation, tale, or valuation to be made exact 


to this place) whether 


alſo which may be done, as our law is, by your majeſty's prerogative without act 
of parliament. | 
Theſe points are points of demonſtration, ad faciendum populum, but ſo much 
the more they go to the root of youu majeſty's intention, which is to imprint 
and inculcate into the hearts and heads of the people, that they are one people 
and one nation, | 
In this kind alſo I have heard it paſs abroad in ſpeech of the erection of ſome 
new order of knighthood, with a reference to the union, and an oath appropriate- 
thereunto, which is a point likewiſe deſerves a conſideration. 80 mach for 
the external points. 0 H | 
The internal points of ſeparation are as followeth. 
1. Several parliaments. 
2. Several councils of ſtate. 
3. Several officers of the crown. 
4. Several nobilities. 
5. Several laws. | 
6. Several courts of jnſtice, trials, and proceſſes. 
„Several receits and finances. | 
$ Several admiralties and merchandizings. 
9. Several freedoms and liberties. | 
10. Several taxes and impoſts. | 
As touching the ſeveral eccleſiaſtical, and the ſeveral mints and ſtandards, 
and the ſeveral articles and treaties of intercourſe with foreign nations, I touched 
them before. 5 
In theſe points of the ſtrait and more inward union, there will intervene one 
rincipal difficulty and impediment, growing from that root, which Ariſtotle in 
is Politicks maketh to be the root of all diviſion and diſſenſion in common- 
wealths, and that is equality and e For the realm of Scotland is now 
an ancient and noble realm, ſubſtantive of itſelf. But when this iſland ſhall be 
made Britain, then Scotland is no more to be conſidered as Scotland, but as a part 
of Britain; no more than England is to be conſidered as England, but as a part 
likewiſe of Britain; and conſequently neither of theſe are to be conſidered as 
things entire of themſelves, but in the proportion that they bear to the whole. 
And therefore let us imagine (Nam id mente poſſumus, quod actu non poſſummus) that 
Britain had never been divided, but had ever been one kingdom; then that part 
of ſoil or territory, which is comprehended under the name of Scotland, is in 
quantity (as I have heard it eſteemed, bow truly I know not) not paſt a third part of 
Britain; and that part of ſoil or territory which is comprehended under the name 
of, England, is two parts of Britain, leaving to ſpeak of any difference of wealth 
or population, and ſpeaking only of quantity. So then if, for example, Scotland 
ſhould bring to parliament as much nobility as England, then a third part ſhould 
countervail two parts; nam fi inaequalibus aequalia addas, omnia erunt inaequalia. 
And this, I proteſt before God and your majeſty, I do ſpeak not as a man born in 


England, but as a man born in Britain. And therefore to deſcend to the 


Particulars : . | | 
For the parliaments, the conſideration of that point will fall into four queſtions. 
1. The firſt, what proportion ſhall be kept between the votes of England and 
the votes of Scotland ? _ 2 
2. The ſecond touching the manner of propoſition, or poſſeſſing of the parlia- 
N kX | ment 
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ment of, cauſes there to be handled ; which in England is uſed to be done imme. 
diately by any member of, the parliament, , or by the prolocutor ; and in Scotland 
is uſed to be done n by the lords of the articles; whereof the one 
form ſeemeth to have more liberty, and the other more ravity and maturity : 
and therefore the queſtion will be, whether of theſe Fall yield to other, r 
whether there ſhould not be a mixture of both, by ſome commiſſions precedent 
to every parliament, in the nature of lords of the articles, and yet not excluding 
the liberty of propounding in full parliament aſterwards? E 0 
3. The third, touching the orders of parliament, how they may be com- 
pounded, and the beſt of either taken? Ir 
4. The fourth, how thoſe, which by inheritance or otherwiſe have offices of 
honour and ceremony in both the parliaments, as the lord ſteward with us, etc. 
may be ſatisfied, and duplicity accommodated ? | 
For the councils of eſtate, while the kingdoms ſtand divided, it ſhould ſeem +. coun. 
neceſſary. to continue ſeveral councils ; but if your majeſty ſhould proceed to a ils of 
ſtrict union, then howſoever your majeſty may eſtabliſh ſome provincial councils 
in Scotland, as there is here of York, and in the marches of Wales, yet the 
queſtion. will be, whether it will not be more convenient for your majeſty, to 
have but one privy council about your perſon, whereof the principal officers of 
the crown of Scotland to be for dignity ſake, howſoever their a iding and re- 
maining may be as your majeſty. ſhall employ their ſervice ? But this point be- 


longeth merely and wholly to your majeſty's royal will and pleaſure. mon 
For the officers of the crown, the conſideration thereof will fall into theſe 3. Officers 
* ef way 


Firſt, in regard of the latitude of your kingdom and the diſtance of place, 
whether it will not be matter of neceſſity to continue the ſeveral officers, be- 
cauſe of the impoſlibility for the ſervice to be performed by one? f 
| The ſecond, admitting the duplicity of officers ſhould be continued, yet 
whether there ſhould not be a difference, that one ſhould be the principal officer, 
and the other to be but ſpecial and ſubaltern ? as for example, one to be chan- 
cellor of Britain, and the other to be chancellor with ſome ſpecial addition, as 
here of the duchy, etc. e eee 

The third, if no ſuch ſpecialty or inferiority be thought fit, then whether both 
officers ſhould not have the title and the name cf the whole iſland and precincts? 
as the lord Chancellor of England to be lord Chancellor of Britain, and the lord 
Chancellor of Scotland to be lord Chancellor of Britain, but with ſeveral proviſoes 
that they ſhall not intromit themſelves but within their ſeveral precincts. i 
For the nobilities, the conſideration thereof will fall into theſe queſtions, > 4 i 
Ibe firſt, of their votes in parliament (which was touched before) what pro- 
portion they ſhall bear to the nobility of England? wherein if the proportion 
which ſhall be thought fit, be not full, yet your majeſty may, out of your pre- 
rogative, ſupply it; for although you cannot make fewer of Scotland, yet you 
may make more of England. 5 ; 

The ſecond is touching the place and precedence wherein to marſhal them 
according to the precedence of England in your majeſty's ſtyle, and accordin 
to the nobility of Ireland; that is, all Engliſh earls firſt, and then Scotiſh, will 
be thought unequal for Scotland. To marſhal them according to antiquity, 
will. be thought unequal for England. Becauſe I hear their nobility is generally 
More ancient : and therefore the queſtion will be, whether the indifferenteſt way 
were not to take them interchangeably ; as for example, firſt, the ancient earl of 
England; and then the ancient carl of Scotland, and ſo alternis vicibus? 
For the laws, to make an entire and perfect union, it is a matter of great 3. Ls. 
difficulty and length, both in the collecting of them, and in the paſſing of them. 
For firſt, as to the collecting of them, there muſt be made by the lawyers of either 
nation a digeſt under titles of their ſeveral laws and cuſtoms, as well common 
laws as ſtatutes, that they may be collated and e and that the diverſities 
may appear and be diſcerned of, And for the paſſing of them, we ſee, by ex- 
perience that patrius mos is dear to all men, and that men are bred and nouriſhed | 
r 6 oy de og ru 
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6 Courts For courts of juſtice, trials, proceſſes, and other adminiſtration of laws, to 
ed F _— make any alteration in either nation, it will be a thing ſo new and unwonted to 


miniiteati- either Props that it may be doubted it will make the adminiſtration of juſtice 
ovoflaw:. (which of all other things ought to be known and certain as a beaten way) to 


and the reſt? 


them from port to port in England; and out of Scotland into foreign parts, 


UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
up in the love of it; and therefore how harſh changes and innovations are. And 
we ſee likewiſe what diſputation and argument the alteration of ſome one law 
doth cauſe and bring forth, how much more the alteration of the whole corps 
of the law? Therefore the firſt queſtion will be, whether it be not good to pro- 
ceed by parts, and to take that, that is moſt neceſſary, and leave the reſt to time? 
The parts therefore or ſubject of laws, are for this purpoſe fitlieſt diſtributed ac- 
cording to that ordinary diviſion of criminal and civil, and thoſe of criminal 
cauſes into capital and penal. | 
The bond. queſtion therefore is, allowing the general union of laws to be 
too great a work to embrace, whether it were not convenient that caſes capital 
were the ſame in both nations; I ſay the caſes, I do not ſpeak of the proceedings 
or trials; that is to ſay, whether the ſame offences were not fit to be made 
treaſon or felony in both places ? | 

The third queſtion is, whether caſes penal, though not capital, yet if they 
concern the publick ſtate, or otherwiſe the diſcipline of manners, were not fit 
likewiſe to be brought into one degree, as the caſe of eo Hy 10 of treaſon, the 
caſe of praemunire, the caſe of fugitives, the caſe of inceſt, the caſe of fimony, 


But the queſtion that is more urgent than any of theſe is, whether theſe caſes 
at the leaft, be they of an higher or inferior degree, wherein the fact com- 
mitted, or act done in Scotland, may prejudice the ſtate and ſubjects of England, 
or e converſo, are not to be reduced into one uniformity of law and puniſhment ? 
As for example, a perjury committed in a court of juſtice in Scotland, cannot 
be prejudicial ia England, becauſe depoſitions taken in Scotland cannot be pro- 
duced and uſed here in England. But a forgery of a deed in Scotland, I mean 
with a falſe date of England, may be uſed and given in evidence in England. 
So likewiſe the depopulating of a town in Scotland doth not directly prejudice 
the ſtate of England: but if an Engliſh merchant ſhall carry filver and gold into 
Scotland (as he may) and thence tranſport it into foreign parts, this prejudiceth 
the ſtate of England, and may be an evaſion to all the laws of England ordained 
in that caſe; and therefore had need to be bridled with as ſevere a law in Scotland, 
as it is here in England... 2 

Of this kind there are many laws. | a anos”, 

The law of the 5th of Richard II. of going over without licence, if there be 
not the like law in Scotland, will be fruſtrated and evaded : for any ſubje& of 
England may go firſt into Scotland, and thence into foreign parts. | 

So the laws prohibiting tranſportation of ſundry commodities, as gold, and 
ſilver, ordnance, artillery, corn, etc. if there be not a correſpondence of laws in 
Scotland, will in like manner be deluded and fruſtrate ; for any Engliſh merchant 
or ſubject may carry ſuch commodities firſt into Scotland, as well as he may carry 


without any peril of law. | | 

So libels may be deviſed and written in Scotland, and publiſhed and ſcattered 

in England, | | Goa 
Treaſons may be plotted in Scotland and executed in England. 
And fo in many other caſes, if there be not the like ſeverity of law in Scotland 

to reſtrain offences, that there is in England (whereof we are here ignorant 

whether. there be or no) it will be a gap or ſtop even for Engliſh ſubjects to eſcape 

and avoid the laws of England. | n 

But for treaſons, the beſt is that by the ſtatute of 26 K. Henry VIII. cap. 13. 

any treaſon committed in Scotland, may be proceededwith in England, as well as 


treaſons committed in France, Rome, or elſewhere. 


become intricate and uncertain, And beſides, I do not ſee that the ſeveralty of 
adminiſtration of juſtice, though it be by court ſovereign of laſt reſort (I mean 
without appeal or error) is any impediment at all to the union of a kingdom: 

| | as 


UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 641 
as we ſee by experience in the ſeveral courts of parliament in the kingdom of 
France. And I have been always of opinion, that the ſubjects of England do 
already fetch juſtice ſomewhat far off, more than in any nation that I know, the 
largeneſs of the kingdom conſidered, though it be hoſpen in ſome part by the 
circuits of the judges ; and the two councils at York, and in the marches of 
Wales eſtabliſhed. | . 1 

But it may be a good queſtion, whether, as comniune binculum of the juſtice 
of both nations, your majeſty ſhould not erect ſome court about your perſon in 
the nature of the grand council of France: to which court you might, by way of 
evocation, draw eauſes from the ordinary judges of both nations; for ſo doth the 
French king from all the courts of parliament in France; many of which are more 
remote from Paris, than any part of Scotland is from London 
For receits and finances, I ſee no queſtion will ariſe, in regard it will be matter, Receit- 
of neceſſity to eſtabliſh in Scotland a receit of treaſure for payments, and .eroga- Finances. 
tions to be made in thoſe parts: and for the treaſure of ſpare, in either receits, . 4 17 
the cuſtodies thereof may well be ſeveral; e your majeſty's com- 3 
mandment they may be at all times removed or diſpoſed aceording to your ma- Crown. 
jeſty's occaſions. * 
For the patrimonies of both crowns, I ſee no queſtion will ariſe, except your ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to make one compounded annexation, for an inſeparable pa- 
trimony to the erown out of the lands of both nations: and ſo the like for the 
principality of Britain, and for other appennages of the reſt of your children; 
erecting likewiſe ſuch duchies and honours, compounded of the poſſeſſions of both 
nations, as ſhall be thought fit. Se $149 
For admiralty. or navy, I ſee no great queſtion will-ariſe ; for I ſee no inconve- 8. Admi- 
nience for your majeſty to continue ſhipping in Seotland. And for the juriſdictions , 
of the admiralties, and the profits and caſualties of them, they will be reſpective ind Jer 
unto the coaſts, over-againſt which the ſeas lie and are ſituated ; as it is here char- 
with the admiralties of England. p51 0 wright 27 n i Clog. 
And for merchandizing, it may be a queſtion, whether that the companies, of 
the merchant adventurers, of the Turkey merchants, and the Muſcovy merchants 
(if they ſhall be continued) ſhould not be compounded: of merchants. of both 
nations,” Engliſh and Scotiſh. For to leave: trade free in the one nation, and to 
have it reſtrained in the other, may percaſe breed ſome inconvenience. | 
For freedoms and liberties, the charters of both nations may be reviewed; and 9. Free- 
of ſuch liberties as are agreeable and convenient for the ſubjects and people of ind 
both nations, one great charter may be made and confirmed to the ſubjects of : 
Britain; and thoſe liberties which are peculiar or proper to either nation, to ſtand 
in ſtate as they do. | r ID ICISE-2 
But for impoſts and cuſtoms, it will be a great queſtion how to accommodate o. Taxes 
them and reconcile them: for if they be much eaſier in Scotland, than they be aud Im. 
here in England (which is a thing I know not) then this inconvenience will fol- ow: 
low ; that the merchants of England may. unlade in the ports of Scotland: and 
this kingdom to be ſerved from thence, and your majeſty's cuſtoms zbated. 
And for the queſtion, whether the Scotiſh merchants ſhould pay 8 
cuſtom in England ? that reſteth upon the point of naturalization, which I touched 
before. PT" | ard; . 
Thus have I made your majeſty a brief and naked memorial of the articles 
and points of this great cauſe, which may ſerve only to excite and ſtir up your 
majeſty's royal judgment, and the judgment of wiſer men whom you will be 
pleaſed to call to it: wherein I will not preſume to perſuade or diſſuade any thing; 
nor to interpoſe mine own opinion, but do expect light from your majeſty's royal 
directions; unto the which I ſhall ever ſubmit my judgment, and apply my 
travails. And I moſt humbly pray your majeſty, in this which is done to pardon 
my errors, and to cover them with my good intention and meaning, and defire I 
have to do your majeſty ſervice, and to acquit the truſt that was repoſed in me, 
and chiefly in your majeſty's benign and gracious acceptation. | | 
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THE MOST HUMBLE 


FICATE or RETURN 


n OF THE 

un 011 366 
Commiſſioners of ENGLAND and ScoTLanp, 
ict Authorized to treat of 


An UNION for the Weal of both Realms: 
hos ,a 2 Jac. I, [Prepared, but altered.) 


IE the commiſſioners for England and Scotland reſpectively named and 
VV appointed, in all humbleneſs do ſignify to his moſt excellent majeſty, 
and to'the moſt honourable high courts of parliament of both realms, that we 
have aſſembled ourſelves, conſulted and treated according to the nature and limits 
of our commiſſion; and for as much as we do find that hardly Within the 
memoty of all times, or within the compaſs of the univerſal world,” there can 

ſhewed forth a fit example or precedent of the work we Have in hand 
_ eoncutring in all points material, we thought ourſelves ſo much the more boun 
to reſort to the infallible and original grounds of nature and common reafon, 'a 
freeing ourſelves from the leading or miſleading of examples, to inſiſt and fix 
ur conſiderations upon the individual buſineſs in hand, without wandeting or 
r ebe ere 
It ſeemed therefore unto us a matter demonſtrative by the light of reaſon, that 
we were in firſt place to begin with the remotion and abolition, of all manner of 
hoſtile; envious, or malign laws on either fide, being in themſelves tnere tem- 
porary, and now by time become directly contrary to our preſent moſt happy | 
eftate ; which laws, as they are already dead in force and vigour, fo we thought 
fit now to wiſh them buried in oblivion ; that by the utter extinguiſhment of 
the m of diſcords paſt, we may avoid all ſeeds of relapſe into diſcords to 


: 


come. 

Secondly, as matter of nature not unlike the former, we entered into confider- 
ation of ſuch limitany conſtitutions as ſerved but for to obtain a form of juſtice 
between ſubjects under ſeveral monarchs, and did in the very grounds and mo- 
tives of them preſuppoſe incurſions, and intermixture of hoſtility : all which oc- 
caſions, as they are in themſelves now vaniſhed and done away, fo we with the 
abolition and ceſſation thereof to be declared. * 
Tbirdly, for ſo much as the principal degree to union is communion and 
participation of mutual commodities and benefits, it appeared to us to follow 
next in order, that the commerce between both nations be ſet open and free, fo 
as the commodities and proviſions of either may paſs and flow to and fro, with- 

- out any ſtops or obſtructions, into the veins of the whole body, for the better 

ſuſtentation and comfort of all the parts : with caution nevertheleſs, that the 
vital nouriſhment be not ſo drawn into one part, as it may endanger a conſumption 
and withering of the other. 

Fourthly, after the communion and participation by commerce, which can ex- 
tend but to the tranſmiſſion of ſuch commodities as are moveable, perſonal, and 
tranſtory, . there ſucceeded naturally that other degree, that there be made a 
mutual endowment.and donation of either realm towards other of the abilities 


and capacities to take and enjoy things which are permanent, real, and fixed; 
* 1 | as 


CERTIFICATE TOUCHING THE UNION, 


as namely, freehold and inheritance, and the like : and that as well the internal 
and vital veins of blood be opened from interruption and obſtruction in making 
pedigree, and claiming by deſcent, as the external and elemental veins of paſſage 
and commerce with ret ervation nevertheleſs unto the due time of ſuch abilities 
and capacities only, as nb power on earth can cohfer without time and education. 

And laſtly, becauſe the perfection of this bleſſed work conſiſteth in the union, 
not only of the ſolid parts of the eſtate, but alſo in the ſpirit and 1 5 of che 
ſame, which are the laws and government, which nevertheleſs are alread per- 
fectly united in the head, but require a further time to be united in the bulk and 
frame of the whole body ; in contemplation hereof we did conceive that the firſt 
ſtep thereunto was to provide, that the juſtice of either realm ſhould aid and affiſt} 
and not fruſtrate and interrupt the juſtice of the other, ſpecially in ſundry caſes 
criminal; ſo that either realm may not be abuſed by malefactors as a ſanctuary 
or place of refuge, io avoid the condign puniſhment of their crimes and offences. 

All which ſeveral points, as we account them, ſummed up and put together, 
but as a degree or middle term to the perfection of this bleſſed work; ſo yet we 
conceived them to make a juſt and fit period for our preſent conſultation and 
proceeding. . | 

And for ſo much as concerneth the manner of our proceedings, we may truly 
make this atteſtation unto ourſelves, that as the mark we ſhot at was union an 
unity, Io it pleaſed God in the handling thereof to bleſs us with the fic. E 
unity, inſomuch as from our firſt ſetting unto the ata, up of our aſſembly 


a thing moſt rare, the circumſtance of the cauſe and per 
did not open or intervene, neither in our debates or arguments, any manner 
f altercation or ſtrife of words; nor in our reſolutions any variety * 2 0g of 
rates, but the whole paſſed with an unanimity and uniformity of conſent ;; and 
yet ſo, as we ſuppoſe, there was never in any conſultation greater plainneſs and 
lber of ſpeech, argument and debate, replying, contradicting, recalling any 
thing ſpoken where cauſe was, expounding any matter ambiguous or miſtaken; 
and all other points of free and friendly interlocution and conference, without 
cavillations, advantages, or overtakings : a matter that we cannot aſcribe. to the 


org or temper of our own carriage, but to the guacing and conducting of God's 


aly providence and will, the true author of all unity and agreement. Neither 
did we, where the buſineſs required, reſt ſo upon our own ſenſe and opinions, 
but we did alſo, aid and aſſiſt ourſelves, as well with the reverend opinion of 
judges and perſons of great ſcience and authority in the laws, and alſo, with the 
oe, and experience of merchants, and men expert in commerce, In all 


which our proceedings, notwithſtanding, we are ſo far from pretending or aiming 


1 doings to his ſacred majeſty, and to the parliaments, proteſt- 
ing our fincerity, and craving gracious and benign conſtruction and acceptation of 


We therefore with one mind and conſent have agreed and concluded, thatthere 
propounded and preſented to his majeſty and the parliament of both realms, 


11 
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Sr. FRANCIS BACON, Knight, 
In the Honourable Houſe of Commons, 5 Jacosr, 

39963 4 | Concerning the Article of the 5 
GENERAL NATURALIZATION 
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1 may pleaſe Mr. Speaker, preface I will uſe none, but ꝓut myſelf 

1 1 — —— to which I have been accuſtomed beyond my FS oj 

3 6a will I hold you in ſuſpenſe what way I will chufe, but now at the fig 

g myſelf, that I mean to counſel the houſe to naturalize this nation; whereip, 

nevertheleſs, I have a requeſt to make unto you, which is of, more efficacy Þ 
Ml. 
abe 


the. purpoſe 1 have in hand than all that I ſhall ſay afterwards. And it is 


ame, which Demoſthenes did more than once, in great caules.of © Nate; "mm 
do ide people of Athens, Vt cum calculis 145 aer fen Nihon ts 
ablicae,- that when they took into their ds the balls; tg ar 


;their ir voices (according as the manner of them was) they would r aile their tho dec. 


k 3 2 


nd lay.afide thoſe conſiderations which their Pap vocation Sand Jegreez wight 
take upon a them; cogitations: and 


miniſtet and repreſent unto them, and woul | 
\pinds.agrecable to the dignity and honour of the eſtate. 
For, Mr. Speaker, as it was aptly and ſharply ſaid by AHI ee ; 
when upon their recital ' of the great offers which Darius made, Parmenio {aid 
14 him, I would accept theſe offers, were I as Alexander: he turned it upon 

im again, So would J, faith he, were I as Parmenio. So in this cauſe, if an 

honeſt Engliſh merchant (I do not ſingle out that ſtate in diſgrace, for this ifland 
„ever held it honourable, but only for an inſtance of a private profgffion); if an 
u wo Engliſh merchant ſhould ſay, Surely I would proceed no farther in the union, 


were Jas the king; it might be reaſonably anſwered, © No more would the 
king, were he as an Engliſh merchant.” And the like may be faig:of-a g 
ttlemag of the country, be he never ſo worthy or ſufficient ; or of lawyer, 
he. never ſo wile or learned; or of any other particular condition in this king 
dom g. for certainly, Mr. Speaker, if a man ſhall be only or chiefly, ſenfibl 
of thole-reſpects which his particular vocation and degree ſhall ſuggeſt and infuſe 
.inta him, and not enter into true and worthy conſiderations of eſtate; he ſhall 
never be able aright to give counſel; or take counſel in this matter: So that if 


A 


this gequeſt be granted, I account the cauſe obtained. 3 Do. l Y 
-Bytizo proceed to the matter itſelf: all conſultations do reſt upon-queſtions 
campirative;/ for when a queſtion is de vero, it is ſimple, for ihere is but ohe 
trug zabut when a-queſtion is de bono, it is for the moſt part comparative; for 
there be differing degrees of good and evil, and the beſt of the goud is to be 
preferted and choſen, and the worſt of the evil is to be declined and avoided; 
 and\therefore in a queſtion of this nature you may not look for anſwers proper to 
cygixlngonvenience. alledged; ſor ſamewhat that cannot be ſpecially anſuered 
may, nevertheless, be encountred and over-weighed by matter, of greater mo- 
ment and theretare. tha matter which, I ſhall ſet forth unto you,..vili.aaturally 
ee oy ee 


| 5 ! Firſt, 
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of GENERAL NATVURALIZATION. bas 
Firſt, an anſwer to thoſe inconyeniencies which have been alledged to enſue, The av 
if we ſhould give way to this naturalization ; which, I ſuppoſe, you will find not nn 
to be ſo great as they have been made; but that much droſs is put into the ba- veniences 
lance to help to make weight. _ v4 7 5 —— 
Secondly, an encounter againſt the remainder of thoſe inconveniencies which jog the 
cannot properly be anſwered, by much greater inconveniencies, which we ſhall »*torali- 
incur. if we do not proceed to this naturalization, ** 
Thirdly, an encounter likewiſe, but of another nature, that is, I the gain 
and benefit which we ſhall draw and purchaſe to ourſelves by proceeding to this 
naturalization. And yet, to avoid confuſion, which evermore followeth upon 
too much generality, it is neceſſary for me (before I proceed to perſuaſion) to uſe 
ſome diſtribution of the points or parts of naturalization, which certainly can be 
no better, or none other, than the ancient diſtinction of jus civitatis, jus fuſfr a- 
gi vel tribus, and jus petitionis froe honorum : for all ability and capacigy is either 
of private intereſt of meum et tuum, or of publick ſervice ; and the publick con- 
ſiſteth chiefly either in voice, or in action, or office. Now it is the firſt of theſe, 
Mr. Speaker, that I will only handle at this time and in this place, and reſerve the 
other two for a committee, Crs they receive more diſtinction and reſtriction. 
To come therefore to the inconveniencies alledged on the other part, the firſt 
of them is, that there may enſue of this naturalization a ſurcharge of Gs 


upon this realm of England, which is ſuppoſed already to have the full chat 
_ and content; and therefore there cannot be an admiſſion of the adoptive withobt 
2 diminution of the fortunes and conditions of thoſe that are native ſubjects of 
' this realm. A grave objection, Mr. Speaker, and very dutiful ; for it proceeds 
not of any unkindneſs to the Scotiſh nation, but of a natural faſtneſs to our- 
_falves ; for that anſwer of the virgins, Ne forte non ſufficiat vobis et nobis, proceeded 
not out of any envy or malign humour, but out of providence, and that original 
Charity which begins with ourſelves. And I muſt confeſs, Mr. Speaker, that as 
entleman ſaid, when Abraham and Lot, in regard of the greatneſs of their 
milies, grew pent and ſtraitned, it is true, that (brethren though they were) 
they grew to difference, and to thoſe words, Vade tu ad dexteram, et ego ad f 
ram, etc. But, certainly, I ſhould never have brought that example on that 
| tide; for we ſee what followed of it, how that this ſeparation ad dexteram ef ad 


finiſtram cauſed the miſerable captivity of the one brother, and the dangerous, 


 — & 
: oY. 


: 


though proſperous war of the other, for his reſcue and recoyery. | 

But to this objection, Mr. Speaker, being ſo weighty and ſo principal, I mean 

to give three ſeveral anſwers, every one of them being, to my underſtanding, by 

itſelf ſufficient. Sas ik away 

The firſt is, that this opinion of the numbers of the Scotiſh nation, that The f. 

ſhould be likely to plant themſelves here amongſt us, will be found to be a Sl 

thing rather in conceit than in event; for, Mr. Speaker, you ſhall find thoſe plau- ber of the 
le ſimilitudes, of a tree that will thrive the better if it be removed into the more Scotiſn 
uitful foil; and of ſheep or cattle, that if they find a gap or paſſage open will 

leave the more barren paſture, and get into the more rich and plentifhl, to be 

but arguments merely ſuperficial, and to have no ſound reſemblance with the 

tranſplanting or transferring of families; for the tree, we know, by nature, as 

foon as it is ſet in the better ground, can faſten upon it, and take nutriment from 

it; and a ſheep, as ſoon as he gets into the better paſture, what ſhould let him 

to graze and feed? But there belongeth more, I take it, to a family or particu- 

lar perſon, that ſhall remove from one nation to another: for if, Mr. Speaker, 

they have not ſtock, means, acquaintance, and cuſtom, habitation, trades, counte- 

nance, and the like, I hope you doubt not but they will ſtarve in the midſt of 

the rich paſture, and are far enough off from grazing at their pleaſure: and there- 

fore in this point, which is conjectural, experience is the beſt guide; for the time 

2 is a pattern of the time to come. I think no man doubteth, Mr. Speaker, 

but his majeſty's firſt coming in was as the greateſt ſpring-tide for the conflu- 

ence and entrance of that nation. Now I would fain underſtand, in theſe four 

years ſpace, and in the fulneſs and ſtrength of the current and tide, how many 

. lamilies of Scotſmen are planted in the cities, boroughs, and towns of this king- 

. Vor. » Sa 8 B . | dom 3 
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dom; | for 1 do aſſure myſelf, chat, more than ſdine perſons of tialit) abodt 
his mg y's perſdn here we and in London, and ſotne other 2 way 

Lions; that have a dependance upon 

- ! ſurvey ſhould be made, would be of a number extremely ſtnall: I port me to 

all your p ivate knowledges of the places — — IO 28 10899, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, às I fald, Sr in Agi di rilli itu fit, quid ſſet in uriuo? J 


am ſure there will be no more ſueh ſpring⸗tides. But you will tell me of a mul- 
tittide of, Families of che Scotiſh nation in Polonia; and if they mültiphy in a 


dountry untry ſo far of, how much tnote here at hand? For that, Mr. Speaker, you 
[ muſt-irqpute it of neceſſity to ſome ſpecial accident of time and place that draw 
: them'thather : for you ſee plainly before your eyes, that in Germany, Which is 
much nearer, and in France, where they ate invited with privileges, and with 
this very priviege of naturalization, yet no fuch number can be found; ſo as it 
cannot either be nearneſs of place, or privilege of perſon, that is the cauſe. But 
-.thall I tell you, Mr. Speaker, what I think? Of all places in the world, nest 
dt far off! they will never take that courſe of life in this Kingdom, Which they 
chntent t Emile with in Poland; for we ſee it to be the nature of all men 
that they will rather diſcover poverty abroad, than at hottie. There is never a 
- gentlemin that hath over-rcached hiinſelf in expence, and thereby muſt abate 


in ſicty years after: and ſo will this be for many years, as I am perſuaded, rather 
a2 matter in opinion and reputation, than in ufe or effect. And this is the Hirſt an- 
ſwer that I give to this main inconvenience . of furcharge af people. 
objeCion, is 'this : I' mruſt have leute 


d 


Ido ſee manifeſtly amongſt us the badges and tokens rather of feareeneſs, than 

of preſs of people, as drowned grounds, commons, waſtes, and the like; which 

is a plain demonſtration, that.howſoever there may be an ver- welling throng 
and pręſs of people here about London, which is moſt in our eyr, yet the bod) 

of the kingdom is but thin ſown with people: and *whoſcever ſffäll ' compare 

the ruins and decays of ancient towns in this realm, with the erections and aug- 
-mentations of new, cannot but judge that this realm hath been far better peopled 

in former times; it may be, in the heptarchy, or otherwiſe: for genefully the 
rule holdeth, the ſmaller the ſtate, the greater the population, ib rata. And 

. whether this be true or no, we need not ſeek farther, than to call to our temem- 
btance how many of us ſerve here in this place for deſolate and decayed boroughs. 
Mediters {; 5 75 Mr. Speaker, whoſoever looketh into the principles of eſtate, muſt hold 
ranes . that it is the mediterrane countries, and not the maritime, which need to fear 
count iet, ſurcharge of people; for all ſca-provinces, and eſpecially iſlands, have anether 
5 element beſides the earth and ſoil, for their ſuſtentation. For u hat an infinite 


with number of people are, and may be, ſuſtaified by fiſhing, carriage by ſea, and 
people.  merchandizing ? Wherein again I do diſcover, that we are not at all pihched 
by the multitude of people; for if we wete, it wete not poffible that we ſhould 
- - .. relinquiſh and reſign ſuch an infinite benefit of fiſhing” to the Hlemings, as it 15 
Well known we do. And therefore I ſee, that we have waſtes by ſea, as well as 

by land 3. which ſtill is an infallible argument that our induſtry is ot -xwakened: to 
Jerk maintenance by ahy ver- great preſs br charge uf people. And te 
Gi l : paris | | Speaker, 


e 
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Speaker, there was never any kingdom in the ages of the world had, I thibik; 
ſo fair and happy means to iſſue and R their people (if it 
were too great) as this kingdom hath, in rogard of that / deſolate waſted 
realm of Ireland; which being a country blefled with almoſt all the dowyries of 
nature, as rivers, havens, woods; quarries, good ſoil, and temperate elimate, 
and now at laſt under his majeſty bleſſed alſo with obedience; doth/ as it werk, 
continually call unto us for our colonies and plantations. And ſo I conclude-my 
ſecond anſwer to this pretended inconvenience, of ſurcharge of people. „inne 
The third anſwer, Mr: Speaker, which I give, is this; I demand what is the 
worſt effect that can follow of ſurcharge of people? Look into all ſtories, and 
you ſhall find it none other, than ſome honourable war for the enlargement of 
their borders, which find themſelves pent, upon foreign parts; which-incorvent- 
- ence, in a valorous and warlike nation, I know not whether I ſhould term an 
inconvenience or no; for the ſaying is moſt true, though in another ſenſe, "One | 
 falum forti patria. It was ſpoken indeed of the patience of an exlled mad, But — 

it is no leſs true of the valour of a warlike nation. And certainly, Mr. Speaker, KY 
hope I may <{ it without offence, that if we did hold ourſelves worthy, 
whenſoever juſt cauſe ſhould be given, either to recover our ancient right, 
or to revenge'our late wrongs, or to-attain the honour of our anceſtors, or to 
enlarge the patrimony of our poſterity, we would never in this manner forget 
conſiderations of amplitude and greatneſs, and fall at variance about profit 
and reckonings; fitter a great deal for private perſons, than for parliaments and 
kingdoms. And thus, Mr. Speaker, I leave this firſt objection to ſuch ſatisfactidn 
as you have heard. *. * Hou 
Ihe ſecond objection is, that the fundamental laws of both theſe kingdoms The fun- 
of England and Scotland are yet diverſe and ſeveral ; nay more, that it is declared _ 
by the dnſtrument, that they ſhall ſo continue, and that there is no intent in his England 

majeſty to make innovation in them; and therefore that it ſhould not be ſeaſon- 2nd Scot 
. able to proceed to this naturalization, whereby to endow them with our rights Hege 

and privileges, except they ſhould like wiſe receive and ſubmit themſelves to our and 
laws; and this Objection likewiſe (Mr. Speaker) 1 allow to be a weighty ob- cel 
jection, and worthy to be well anfwered and diſcuſſet. rd 
The anſwer which I ſhalh offer is this: it is true, for my on part (Mr. Speater) The an - 
that I wiſh the Scotiſh nation governed by our laws, for J hold our laws with pee 
ſome reducement worthy 'to govern, if it were the world: but this is that objectios. 
which Iſay, and I deſire therein your attention, that, according to true reaſon of e 
eſtate, naturalization is in order firſt and precedent to union of laws; in degree 
a leſs matter than union of laws; and in nature ſeparable, not inſepatable 
from union of laws ; for naturalization doth but take out the marks of a 
foreigner, but union of laws makes them entirely as ourſelves. Naturalization 
taketh away ſeparation; but union of laws doth take away diſtinction. Do we 
not ſee, Mr. Speaker, that in the adminiſtration of the world under the great 
monarch God himſelf, that his laws are diverſe; one law in ſpirits, another in 
bodies; one law in regions celeſtial, another in elementary; and yet the creatures 
are all one maſs or lump, without any vacuum or ſeparation? Do we not: like- 
. 'wiſe ſee in the ſtate of the church, that amongſt people of all languages and line- 
ages there is one communion of faints, and that we are all fellow - citizens and na- 
turalized of the heavenly Jeruſalem; and yet nevertheleſs divers and ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtical laws, policies, and hierarchies, according to the ſpeech of thatworthy 
father, In veſte varietas ſit, ſciſſura non fit? And e oy 
Speaker, the bond of law is the more ſpecial and private bond, and the 4." 3 
\ naturalization the more common and general; for the laws are rather guru rei- 
publicae than forma, and rather bonds of perfection than bonds of» entirenefs : 
and therefore we ſee in the experience of our own government, that in the king- - 
dom of Ireland all our ſtatute laws, ſince Poynings law. ate not in force; and poyrings 
yet we deny them not the benefit of -naturalization: In Opernſey and Jefſey and l. 
the iſle of Man, our common laws are not in force, and yet they have the benefit 
.. of natutalization; neither need any man doubt but that our laws and euſtoms 
muſt in ſmall time gather and win upon theirs 3 for here — = the 
20%:8* I ; | King m, 
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 ' kingdom, whence come the ſupteme directions of eſtate : here is the king's 
perſon and example, of which the verſe faith, Regis ad exemplum totus componituy 
orbis. And therefore it is not poſſible, although not by ſolemn and formal act of 
eſtates, yet-by the ſecret > pre of no long time, but they will come under 
the yoke of our laws, ſo dulcis tractus pari jugo. And this is the anſwer 1 
give to the ſecond objection. 4 e | bo 
iy. The third objection is, ſome inequality in the fortunes of theſe two nations, 
1 12 England and Scotland, by the commixture whereof there may enſue advantage to 
rages de- them and loſs to us. herein, Mr. Speaker, it is well that this difference or 
1 diſparity confiſteth but in the external goods of fortune] for indeed it muſt be 
nd Seot- cot that for the goods of the mind and the body, they are alter; nos, 
land. «ther ourſelves ; for to do them but right, we know in their capacities and under- 
ſtandings are a . ingenious, in labour induſtrious, in courage valiant, 
in body hard, active and comely. More _ be ſaid, but in commending 
them we do but in effect commend ourſelves ; tor they are of one piece and con- 
tinent with us; and the truth is, we are participant both of their virtues and 
vices, For if they have been noted to be a people not fo tractable in govern- 
ment, we cannot, without flattering ourſelyes, free ourſelves altogether from that 
fault, being a thing indeed incident to all martial people; as we ſee it evident by 
the Eicnpic of the Romans and others ; even like unto fierce horſes, that though 

they be of better ſervice than others, yet are they harder to guide and manage. 

. But for this objection, Mr. Speaker, I purpoſe to anſwer it, not by the au- 
thority of Scriptures, which faith, Beatius eft dare quam accipere, but by an au- 
thority framed and derived from the judgment of ourſelves and our anceſtors in 
the fame caſe, as to this point. For, Mr. Speaker, in all the line of our kings 
none. uſeth to carry greater commendation than his majeſty's noble progenitgr 

ing Edward the firſt of that name; and amongſt his other commendatians; 

of war and policy, none is more celebrated than his purpoſe and enterptiſe 
for the conqueſt of Scotland, as not bending his deſigns to glorious acqueſt: 
abroad, but to ſolid ſtrength at home; which, nevertheleſs, if it had ſucceed 
well could not but have brought in all thoſe inconveniences of the commixture 
Laws or © more opulent kingdom with a leſs, that are now alledged. For it is not the yoke; 
duns can- Either of our laws or arms, that can alter the nature of the climate or the nature 
net alter of the ſoil; neither is it the manner of the commixture that can alter the matter ' 
- 4% of the commixture : and therefore, Mr. Speaker, if it were good for us then, 
mates. I is good for us now, and not to be priſed the leſs becauſe we payed not ſo dear 
| for it; | But a more full anſwer to this objection I refer over to that, which will 
come after, to be ſpoken touching ſurety and greatneſs. | 
The fourth 1 Mr. Speaker, is not properly an objection, but rather a 
pre- occupation of an objection of the other fide; for it may be ſaid, and very 
mateftially, Whereabout do we contend ? The benefit of naturalization. is by the 
law; in as many as have been, or ſhall be born fince his majeſty's coming to the 
crown, already ſettled and inveſted, There is no more then but to bring the 
anternati into the degree of the poſi-nati, that men grown that have well de- 
ſerved, may be in no worſe caſe than children which have not deſerved, and elder 
brothers in no worſe cafe than younger brothers; ſo as we ſtand upon guiddam, 
not quantum, being but a little difference of time of one generation from another. 
To this, Mr. Speaker, it is faid by ſome, that the law is not fo, but that the 
-u are aliens as well as the reſt. A point that I mean not much to argue, 
both becauſe it hath been well ſpoken to by the gentleman that ſpoke laſt before 
me; and becauſe Ido deſire in this caſe and in this place to ſpeak rather of con- 
veniency than of law : only this I will fay, that that opinion ſeems to me con- 
trary to reaſon of law, contrary to form of pleading in law, and contrary to au- 
thority and rience of law. For reaſon of law, when I meditate of it, me- 
thinks the wiſdom of the common laws of England well obſerved, is admirable 
in the diſtribution of the benefit and protection of the laws, according to the 
_ {ſeveral conditions of perſons, in an excellent proportion. The degrees are four, 
but bipartite, two of aliens and two of ſubjefts. 1 72 
The firſt degros is of an alien born under a king or ſtate, that is an W 1 


2 


4 


+ 43 1 \ 4.1 4.443 e 
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ſuch an one come into this kingdom withaut ſafe- conduct, it is at his il, theThe 
law giveth him no Protektion neither fot body, lande, nor goods 3.40 asf he Bü ae. 
lain there is no remedy by any appeal at the party's ſuit, although his Wife wee. 
an Engliſh woman: marry at the king's ſuit, the caſe may be other wiſe in rer 
gard of the offence to the peace. Ons oy $122k A508 2 1 
The ſecond degree is of an alien that is born under the faith and allegiance of + 
a king or ſtate that is a friend. Unto ſuch a perſon the law doth impart a cater jo 


= 


benefit and protection, that is, concerning things perſonal, tranſitory, . aty Bene 
moveable, as goods and chattels, contracts and the like, but not concerning free undes 
hold and inheritance. And the reaſon is, becauſe he may be an enemy, though aro MG 
he is not; for the ſtate under the obeiſance of which he is, may, enter b i a fee 
varrel and hoſtility ; and therefore as the law hath but a tranſitory allurange. c 
im, fo it rewards him but with tranſitory benefits. Re, 


The third degree is of a ſubject, who having been an alien, is made five laws... third 
charter and denization. To ſuch an one the law doth.impart yet a mers amp g ee 4 
benefit; for it gives him power to purchaſe freehold and inheritance tochis gown > alien 
uſe; and likewiſe enables the children born after his denization to inhexit. —_ 
yet nevertheleſs he cannot make title or convey pedigree from any ancelſtar; yak 
mount; for the law thinks not good to make him in the ſame degree witha ſybiedt; 

born, becauſe he was once an alien, and ſo might once haye , been an enemy 43 

and nem: fubito fingitur, mens affections cannot be ſo ſettled by any befiefit® as 

when from their nativity they are inbred and inherent. - 443 - 382 $8 
And the fourth degree, which is the perfect degree, is of ſuch a perſon are 
neither is enemy, nor could have been enemy in time paſt, nor can be chemy if unh de- 


time io comme and therefore the law gives unto him the full benefit of naturalizge?'** the * 


e B len degree. 

New, Mr. Speaker, if theſe be the true ſteps ae of the law, no man 

ein deny but whoſoever is born under the king's obedience, never could in Fd 
tempores be.an enemy (a rebel he might be, but ng enemy) and therefore 

reaſon f law ds naturalized. Nay, contrariwiſe, he is. bound iure num U 

todefend this kingdom of England againſt all invaders gr rebels; and therefore 


ys is obliged tothe protection of arms, and that perpetually, and univerſally, | * | 


he is to have the perpetual and univerſal benefit and protection of laws which -- - 
is naturalization; . $42 ö | N 24, 4%4 bd bs © 2 2 


For form o pleading, it is true that hath been ſaid, that if a man Would pleaea 
another to be an alien, he muſt not only ſet forth negatively and privatively, that he 
was born out of the obedience of our ſovereign lord the king, but athraiatively; 
under the dbedience of a foreign king or ſtate in particular, which an uevef be 


% ” . 


done in this caſe. ' © $4214 HAD 29% 
As for authority, I will not preſs it; you know all what hath been, pabli 
the king's proclamation. And for experience of law we ſee it in the ſubjects 
Ireland, in the ſubjects of Guernſey and Jerſey, parcels of the:duchwat 
ormandy'/; in the ſubjects of Calais, when it was Engliſh, which was.parcel 
of the crown of France. But, as I ſaid, I am not willing to enter into an argument 
M law, but to hold myſelf to point of conveniency, ſo as for my part I mold all 
faſtenats naturalized - 7þſo jure; but yet I am far from opinion, that it ſhould be 
athing ſuperfluous to have it done by parliament ; chietly in reſpect of that trũt 
principle of ſtate, Principum actiones precipue ad famam ſunt cumponendaa 
will lift up a ſign to all the world of our love towards them, and good agret mant 
with . d theſe are, Mr. Speaker, the material objections. which bare 
been made on the other fide, whereunto you haye heard my anſwersg weigh 
them in your wiſdoms, and ſo I conclude that general part. 
Nov, n as I promiſed, I mutt; fill the other balance in 
Spreſing unto you the inconveniences which we ſhall incur, if We ſhall not 
Proceed to this naturalization: wherein that inconvenience, hich above all others, 


” . 
© 
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andalone. byjdcls; if there were none other, doth exceegingly move me, and 
may move you, is a poſition of. eſtate, collected out- records olf time 


end that whereloeyer ſeveral Kingdoms or gſtaten have peen united in 
Overeignty, if that union hath not been fortified and bound in wich a farther 
— | E'V union, 
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ioo, and namely, that, which is now in queſtion (of naturalization) this hath 
Fellows „that at one tune or other they have broken again, being upon all o- 
caſions apt to revolt and relapſe to the former ſeparati un 
The union Of this afſertion the firſt example which I will ſet before you, is of that me. 
berween morable union which was between the Romans and the Latins, which continued 
ie Ro- from the battle at the lake of Regilla, for many years, unto the conſulſhips of 
the Latins. ® C. Plautius, and L. Amilius Mamercus. At which time there began, about 
this very point of naturalization, that war which was called Bellum fecih, 
being the moſt bloody and pernicious war that ever the Roman ſtate endured: 
„W wherein, after numbers of battles and infinite ſieges and ſurprizes of towns, 
the Romans in the end prevailed and maſtered the Latins: but as ſoon as ever 
they had the honour of the war, looking back into what perdition and con 
fuſion they were near to have been brought, they preſently naturalized them 
all. . You ſpeak of a naturalization in blood; there was a naturalization indeed 
in blood. Aoickvr cola 
Sparta * TR before you again the example of Sparta, and the reſt of Pelos 
and Pelo- pohneſus their aſſociates. The ſtate of Sparta was a nice and jealous ſtate in this 
N point of imparting naturalization to their confederates. But what: Was the iſſue 
of it ?; After they had held them in a kind of ſociety and amity ſor divers years, 
pon the firſt occaſion given (which was no more than the ſurpriſal of the caſtle 
T Thebes, by certain deſperate conſpirators in the habit of maſkers) there en- 
fugd Immediately a general revolt and defection of their aſſociates j which - was 
the ruin of. their ſtate, never afterwards to be recovered. - ... 
The union 1; | . later times let me lead your conſideration to behold the like: events in tho 
of the Bern of Arragon; which kingdom was united with Caſtile and the reſt of 
„don Spain in the perſons of Ferdinando and Iſabella, and fo continued; many years; 
gon. ut yet: ſo as it ſtood a kingdom ſevered and divided from the. reſt of the body 
of Spain in privileges, and directly in this point of naturalization, or capacity of in- 
heritance. .. What came of this? Thus much, that now of freſh memory, not 
paſt twelve years fince, only upon the voice of a condemned man out of the 
grate of a priſon towards the ſtreet, that cried, Fueres Libertad, Libertad (which 
15 as mucl as, liberties or privileges) there was raiſed a dangerous rebellion, which 
was ſuppreſſed with great difficulty with an army royal. After which victory 
nevertheleſs, to. ſhun farther inconyenience, their privileges were diſannulled, 
and they were incorporated with Caſtile and the fel of Spain. Upon ſo ſmall 
a ſpark, notwithſtanding ſo long continuance, were they ready to break and ſever 
Florence The like may be ſaid of the ſtates of Florence and Piſa, which eity of Pia 
being united unto Florence, but not endowed with the benefit of naturalization; 
upon the firſt light of foreign aſſiſtance, by the expedition of Charles VIII. 
7 into Italy, did revolt; though it be ſince again reunited and incorpo- 
„n en: | | 1 ids to aged 
Juen ; The ſame effect we fee in the moſt barbarous government, which ſlie ws it the 
dice an rather to be an effect of nature; for it was thought a fit policy by the council 
r ;Conſtantinople, to retain the three provinces of Tranſylvania, Wallachia, and 


. £0 cerof Tranſylvania, a leader very famous for a time; which revolt is not yet 
fully recovered. Whereas we ſeldom or never hear of revolts of provinces incor- 
orate to the Turkiſh empire. 15 | e 

On the other part, Mr. Speaker, becauſe it is true what the logicians lay, 
 Oppoſita: juxta. je pofita magis eluceſcunt : let us take a view, and we ſhall find that 
hereſoever kingdoms and. ſtates have been united, and that union ,corroborate. 
by the bond of mutual naturalization, you ſhall never obſerve them afterwards upon 
ib Years After that battle. There are extant at this day coins or mer Rea of of A battle fooght 
* EC- Flaatius at Frixenom. Another copy; hath FT. Haul d Peha es: nyt noo 
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ny occafion-of trouble or otherwiſe, to break and ſever again: 48 w. ſet moſt 
evidently-before our eyes, in divers provirices of France; that is to Hy Güfenne, 
Provence, Normandy, Britain, whic 1 notwithſtanding the infinite ink King t:ou- 
bles of that kingdom, never offered to break again. 
We ſee the like effect in all the kingdoms of Spain, which are mutually na- 1 
muralized, as Leon, Caſtile, Valentia, Andahufia, Granada, Murcia, Toledo. 
Catalonia, and the reſt, except Arragon, which held the contrary courſe, ang 
therefore had the contrary ſucceſs (as was ſaid) and Portugal, of which there i; 
not yer ſufficient trial. And laſtly, we ſee the like effect in our own nation, which 
never rent aſunder after it was once united; ſo as we now ſcarce know whether Ergiand 


the heptarchy were a true ſtory or a fable. And therefore, Mr. Speaker, when beer fe- 
J revolve with myſelf theſe examples and others, fo lively expreſſing ie me Veredaf- 


. DING 5 . 


ter Once 


ceflity of a naturalization to avoid a relapſe into a ſeparation ; and do heat To many ues. 
arguments and ſcruples made on the other fide; it makes me think oti” the ol 
biſhop, which, upon a publick diſputation of certain chriſtian divines witli ſumèe 
earned men of the heathen, did extremely preſs to be heard; and they Were bth © - 
to ſuffer kim, becauſe they knew he was unlearned, though otherwiſe aH H 1 
ant well- meaning man : but at laſt, with much ado, he got to be Heard Hd 
when he carne to ſpeak, inſtead of uſing argument, he did only ſay over his be- 
ke: but did it with ſuch aſſurance and conſtancy, that it did firike” the minds 
of thoſe that heard him, more than any argument had done. And fo, Mr.Speak- 
er againſt all theſe witty and ſubtle arguments, I ſay, that I do believe, 54 1 

would be ſorry to be found a prophet in it, that except we proceed with this na- 
taralization,” th gh haps not in his majeſty's time, who hath ſuch intereſt in 
both nations, yet in the time of his deſcendents theſe realms will be in Grind =—_ 
danger to divide and break again. Now if any man be of that careleſs mid. 
Maneat nofliyos' ea cura nepotes ; or of that hard mind, to leave things to be tried IP 
by the (harfieſt word: fore I am, he is not of St. Paul's opinion, who affitm- 
ein, tharwwhoſoever uſeth not fore-fight and proviſion for his family, is worſe 
dan an unbeBever; much more, if we ſhall not uſe fore-ſight for theſe tw king- 
doms, that comprehend in them ſo many families, but leave things open to the 
peril of future diviſions. And thus have I expreſſed unto you the inconvenience 
which; of all others, ſinketh deepeſt with me as the moſt weighty : neither do 

there want other inconveniencies, Mr. Speaker, the effects and influence where- 
f, 1 fear; Will not be adjourned to fo long a day as this that J have ſpoken of 
for I leave it to your wiſdom to conſider whether you do not think, in cafe, by 
the denial of this naturalization, any pique, alienation, or unkindneſs, I do not 
fay ſhould be but ſhould be thought to be, or noiſed to be between theſe two 
nations, whether it will not quicken and excite all the envious and malicious hu- 
mours, whereſoever (which are now covered) againſt us, either foreign or at home; 
and ſo open the way to practices and other engines and machinations, to the diſ- 
turbance of this ſtate? As for that other inconvenience of his majeſty's engage- A binding 
ment to this action, it is too binding, and too preſſing to be ſpoken of, and may 3 
do better a great deal in your minds than in my mouth, or in the mouth of any _— 
mam elſe ; becauſe, as I ſay, it doth preſs our liberty too far. And therefore, M rt. 
Speaker, I come now to the third general part of my diviſion, concerning the 
| benefits which we ſhall purchaſe by this knitting of the knot ſurer and ſtraiter be- 

tween theſe two kingdoms, by the communicating of naturalization : the benefits 
may appear to be two, the one ſurety, the other greatneſs. Pg. _—_— 
Touching furety, Mr. Speaker, it was well faid by Titus Quintius the Roman, The be. 
touching the ſtate of Peloponneſus, that the tortoiſe is ſafe within her ſhell, Te dof by 
intra tegumen tuta eft; but if there be any parts that lie open, they endanger all 
the reſt. We know well, that although the ſtate at this time be in a nappy peace, 
yet for the time paſt, the more ancient enemy to this kingdom hath been the 
French; and the more late the Spaniard ; and both theſe had as it were their ſc- 
veral poſt, gates, whereby they might have approach and entrance to anno 
us: France Rad Scotland, -and Spain had Ireland; for theſe were the two ac- 
ceſſes which did comfort and encourage both theſe enemies to aſſail and troubte 
us. We ſee that of Scotland is cut off by the union of thefe two kingdoms, 

{OS & 
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if chat it ſhall be now. made conſtant, and permanent; that of Ireland is cut off 
like wiſe by the convenient ſituation of the welt of Scotland towards the north of 
Ireland, Where the fore was: which we ſee, being ſuddenly cloſed, hath conti. 
nued cloſed by means of this ſalve; ſo that as now there are no parts of this tate 
expoſed to danger to be a temptation to the ambition of foreigners, but their 
approaches and avenues are taken away: for I do little doubt but thoſe foreign- 
ers which had ſuch little ſucceſs when they had thoſe advantages, will have much 
leis comfort now that they be taken from them: and ſo much for ſurety, _ 
The be. For greatneſs, Mr, Speaker, I think a man may ſpeak it ſoberly and without 
Sn bravery, that this kingdom of England, having Scotland united, Ireland reduced, 
the ſea-provinces of the Low Countries contracted, and ſhipping maintained, 
is one of the greateſt monarchies, in forces truely eſteemed, that hath been in 
the world. For certainly the kingdoms here on earth have a reſemblance with 
the kingdom of heaven, which our Saviour compareth, not to any great kernel 
or nut, but to a very ſmall grain, yet ſuch an one as is apt to grow and ſpread; 
and ſuch do I take to be the conſtitution of this kingdom; if indeed we ſhal} 
refer our counſels to greatneſs and power, and not quench them too much with 
the conſideration of utility and wealth. For, Mr. Speaker, was it not, think 
you, a true anſwer that Solon of Greece made to the rich king Cræſus of Lydia, 
when he ſhewed unto him a great quantity of gold that he had gathered toge- 
ther, in oſtentation of his greatneſs and might? But Solon ſaid to him, con- 
trary to his expectation, © Why, Sir, if another come that hath better iron than 
tc you, he will be lord of all your gold.” Neither is the authority of Machia- 
vel to be deſpiſed, who ſcorneth that proverb of ſtate, taken firſt from a ſpeech 
of Mucianus, That moneys are the finews of war; and faith, © There are no 
The be- ( true ſinews of war, but the very ſinews of the arms of valiant men.” 
ginning et Nay more, Mr. Speaker, whoſoever ſhall look into the ſeminaries and begin- 
ehies nings of the monarchies of the world, he ſhall find them founded in poverty. 
founded in Perſia, a country barren and poor, in reſpect of Media, which they ſubdued, 
A _ Macedon, a kingdom ignoble and mercenary until the time of Philip the ſon 
of Amyntas. * | 
Rome. Rome had poor and paſtoral beginnings. 


The The Turks, a band of Sarmathian Scythes, that in a vagabond manner made 


Tuks, incurſion upon that part of Aſia, which is yet called Turcomania; out of which, 
after much variety of fortune, ſprung the Ottoman family, now the terror of 
the world. | 

So, we know, the Goths, Vandals, Alans, Huns, Lombards, Normans, and 
the reſt of the northern people, in one age of the world made their deſcent or 
expedition upon the Roman empire, and came not, as rovers, to carry away prey, 
and be gone again; but planted themſelves in a number of rich and fruitful pro- 
vinces, where not only their generations, but their names, remain to this 7 
witneſs Lombardy, Catalonia (a name compounded of Goth and Alan) Anda- 

luſia (a name corrupted from Vandalitia) Hungaria, Normandy, and others. 
* Nay, the fortune of the Swiſſes of late years, which are bred in a barren and 
Switzers, mountainous wing þ is not to be forgotten ; who firſt ruined . the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the ſame who had almoſt ruined the kingdom of France, what time, 
after the battle near Granſon, the rich jewel of Burgundy, prized at many thou- 
ſands, was ſold for a few pence by a common Swiſs, that knew no more what 
a jewel meant, than did Æſop's cock. And again, the ſame nation, in revenge 
of a ſcorn, was the ruin of the French king's affairs in Italy, Lewis XII. For 
that king, when he was preſſed ſomewhat rudely by an agent of the Switzers to 
raiſe their penſions, brake into words of choler: What (faith he) will theſe 
« villains of the mountains put a tax upon me?” Which words loſt him his 
duchy of Milan, and chaſed him out of Italy. 
- - . A which examples, Mr. Speaker, do well prove Solon's opinion of the au- 
* thority and maſtery that iron hath over gold. And therefore, if I ſhall ſpeak unto 
you mine own heart, methinks, we ſhould a little diſdain that the nation of Spain 
(which howſoever of late it hath grown to rule, yet of ancient time ſerved many 
ages; firſt under Carthage, then under Rome, after under Saracens, . * 
| 7 others 
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others, ſhould of late years take unto themſelves that ꝗpirit as to dream of a monar- 
chy in the weſt, according to that device, Video ſolem orientem in occtdente, only 
becauſe they have raviſhed from ſome wild and unarmed people mines and ſore 
of gold; and on the other fide, that this iſland of Britain, ſeated and manned as 

it is, and that hath, I make no queſtion, the beſt iron in the world, that is, the 
beſt ſoldiers in the world, ſhall think of nothing but reckonings and audits, and 
meum et tuum, and I cannot tell what. | as: 

Mr. Speaker, I have, I take it, gone through the parts which I propounded 

to myſelf, wherein if any man ſhall think that I have ſung a placebo, for mine 
own particular, I would have him know that I am not fo unſeen in the world, 
but that I diſcern it were much alike for my private fortune to reſt a tacebo, as 

to ſing a placebo in this buſineſs : but I have ſpoken out of the fountain of my 
heart, Credid! propter quod locutus ſum : I believed, therefore, I ſpake. So as my 
duty is performed: the judgment is yours; God direct it for the beſt. 
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In the Lower Houſe of Parliament, 


N. 


iso oe By Ocenſion of a Motion concerning the 
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| "A ' NDit pleaſe you, Mr. Speaker, were it now a time to wiſh,” as it is to 


123 + 


this wiſh, that his majeſty's ſubjects of England and Scotland were governed 


by one law : and that for many reaſons. 22N9D9591] Wf9 n; 
"Firſt, Becauſe it will be an infallible aſſurance that there will never be any 
Felapſe in ſucceeding ages to a ſeparation. i od 0) 1g 210] 


***Secondly, Dulcis tractus pari jugo. If the draught lie moſt upon us, and the 


e 
ours are ſuch, as do promiſe an excellent temperature in the compounded body: 
for if the prerogative here be too indefinite, it may be the liberty there is too 
unbounded ; if our laws and proceedings be too prolix and formal, it may be 
theirs are too informal and ſummary. 4 Y0y folder 10 ig 
Fot thly, I do diſcern to my 2 there will be no great difficulty in 
this work ; for their laws, by that I can learn, compared with ours, ate like their 
language compared with ours: for as their language hath the fame roots that 
ours hath, but hath alittle more mixture of Latin and French; ſo their laws and 
cuſtoms have the like grounds that ours have, with a little more mixture of the 


civil Jaw and French cuſtoms. etre eos 
Laſtly, The mean to this work ſeemeth to me no leſs excellent than the work 
itſelf : or if both laws ſhall be united, it is of neceſſity for preparation and! in- 
ducement thereunto, that our own laws be reviewed and re- compiled; than the 
which'Tthink there cannot be a work, that his majeſty can undertake in theſe: his 
times of peace, more politic, more honourable, nor more beneficial to his ſubjects 
for all ages: 1900 87H Of n 00 
Pace data in terris, animum ad civilia vertit ett 300 ON 2TONBN 
Jura ſuum, legeſque tulit fuſtiſſimus auctor. Det 9:8102m16G to 
Fer this continual heaping up of laws without digeſting them, maketh but a 
0 confufion, and turneth the laws many times to become but ſnares for 
| E people, as is faid in the Scripture, Pluet ſuper cos laqueos. Now Non ſunt pejores 
| laquet, quam laquei ligum. And therefore this work I eſteem to be indeed a work 


t 14 


9 the Full: and T think 
Hot. In this t6 the opinion of others, but that I was long ago ſettled in it myſelf: 
nevertheleſs as this is moved out of zeal, ſo I take it to be moved out of time, 


as commonly zealous motions are, while men are fo faſt carried on to the end, 
as they give no attention to the mean: for if it be time to talk ef this now, it is 
either pecauſe the buſineſs now in hand cannot proceed without it, or betauſe in 
time al Þrfler” this matter ſhould be precedent, or becauſe we ſhall qſe ſome 
advantage towards this effect ſo much deſired, if we ſhould go on. in the couiſe 
*we'afe about. But none of theſe three in my judgment are true; and therefore 
the motion (as I ſaid) unſeaſonable. 
| . For 
4 


-% 


OF THE UNION, OF LAWs, 


For firſt, that there may not be a naturalization without an union in laws, can- 
not be maintained. Lou into the example of the church, and the union thereof. 
You ſhall ſee ſeveral churches, that join in one faith, one baptiſm, which are the 
points of ſpiritual naturalization, do many times in policy, conſtitutions, and cuſtoms 
differ: and therefore, ane of the fathers made_an excellent obſervation upon 
the two myſteries ; the one, that in the goſpel, where the garhqent of Chriſt is ſaid 
to have been without ſeam ; the other, that in the pſalm, where the garment of the 
ueen is ſaid to have been of divers colours; and concludeth, In wveſte varietas 
\ ſeiſſura non fit. So in this caſe, Mr. Speaker, we are now in hand to 
make this monarchy of one piece, and hot ook colour, Look àgaim Into ih 
examples of foreign countries, and take that next us of France, and thete vou 
ſhall find that they have this diſtribution, "<a du droit eſerit, and pais du droit 


0 5 
grounds, and to decide new and rare caſes; and yet nevertheleſs naturalization 
paſſeth through all. 


1 Secondly, That this union of laws ſhould precede the naturalization, r that 
it ſaould gon par! paſſu, hand in hand, I ſuppoſe likewiſe, can hardly be nfs 
tained/v but the. contrary, that naturalization ought to precede, and tha Angt. 


Opinion, 
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pair of tables, you muſt put out the former writing before you can pu 


but t 


* 
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ſubmit theinſelyes to our laws, it is an argument of ſome probability, but yet. t 
beranfwentd- many ways. For firſt, the intent is miſtaken, which is not, a I 
conceive it, to draw them wholly to a ſubjection to our laws, but to draw, both 
nations to one uniformity of law. Again, to think that there ſhould. he a kind 
of articulate and indented contract, that they ſhould receive our laws to obtain 
our privileges, it is a matter in reaſon of eſtate not to be expected, being that 
which-ſcarcely a private man will acknowledge, if it come to that whereof Seneca 
ſpeaketh.'\ Bengſicium accipere oft libertatem wendere. No, but courles of eſtate do 
Aeſeribe and delineate another way, which is, to win them either by benefit or 
by ouſtom i for; we ſec in all creatures that men do feed them firſt, and reclaim 


people by many benefits and protections, before they preſt any yoke. ; And for 
1 the. poet calls — morem; who doubts but that the ſcat of 
the kingdom, and the example of the king reſting here with us, our man- 
ners will quickly be there, to make all things ready for ous. laws T. Apt Jaſtiy, 
che naturalization, which is now propounded, is qualified wich ſuch reſtrictions 
us there will he enough kept back to be uſed at all times for an adamapt gf draw- 

ing chem farther on. to our deſites. And therefore to gonelugs, J hold this 
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them lafter; And ſo in the firſt inſtitution of kingdoms, kings did, firſt, 47 
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656 OF THE UNION OF LAWS. 


motion of union of laws very worthy, and ariſing from very good minds; but 
yet not proper for this time. = WW 

To come therefore to that, which is now in queſtion, it is no more but whe. 
ther there ſhould be a difference made, in this privilege of naturalization, between 
the ante-nati and the poſt-nati, not in point of law (for that will otherwiſe be de. 
cided) but only in point of convenience; (as if a law were now to be made de novo. 
In which queſtion I will at this time only anſwer two objections, and uſe two 
arguments, and ſo leave it to your judgment. 

The firſt objection hath been, that if a difference ſhould be, it ought to be in 
favour of the ante-nati, becauſe they are perſons of merit, ſervice, and proof; 
whereas the feſl-nati are infants, that (as the Scripture ſaith) know not the right 
hand from the left. | . 1 f J 

This were good reaſon, Mr. Speaker, if the queſtion were of naturalizing 
ſome particular perſons by a private bill; but it hath no proportion with the 
general caſe: for now we are not to look to reſpects, that are proper to ſome; but 
to thoſe, which are common to all. Now then how can it be imagined, but 
that thoſe, which took their firſt breath ſince this happy union, inherent” in his 
majeſty's perſon, muſt be more aſſured and affectionate to this kingdom, than 
thoſe generally can be preſumed to be, which were ſometimes ſtrangers ? for 
Nemo ſubito fingitur : the converſions. of minds are not ſo ſwift as the converſions 
of times. Nay in effects of grace, which exceed far the effects of nature, we 
ſce St. Paul makes a difference between thoſe he calls Neophytes, that is, new] 
graſted into chriſtianity, and thoſe that are brought up in the faith, And ſo 4 
lee by the laws of the church, that the children of chriſtians ſhall be baptized in 
regard of the faith of their parents: but the child of an ethnic may not receive 
baptiſm till he be able to make an underſtanding profeſſion of his faith, 

Another objection hath been made, that we ought to be more provident and 
reſerved to reſtrain the poſi-nati than the ante nat ; becauſe during his majeſty's 
time, being a prince of ſo approved wiſdom and judgment, we need no better 
caution than the confidence we may repoſe in him; but in the future reigns of 
ſucceeding ages, our caution muſt be in re, and not in perſona. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to this I anſwer, that as we cannot expect a prince hereafter 
leſs like to err in reſpect of his judgment; ſo again, we cannot expect a 
prince ſo like to exceed, if I may ſo term it, in this point of beneficence to that 
nation, in reſpect of the occaſion, For whereas all princes and all men are won 
either by merit or converſation, there is no appearance, that any of his majeſtys 
deſcendants can have either of theſe cauſes of bounty towards that nation in fo 
ample degree as his majeſty bath. And theſe be the two objections, which ſeemed 
to me moſt material, why the po/#-nati ſhould be left tree, and not be concluded in 
the fame reſtrictions with the ante-nati; whereunto you have heard the anſwers. 

The two reaſons, which I will uſe on the other ſide, are briefly theſe; the one, 

being a reaſon of common ſenſe; the other, a reaſon of eſtate. 
We ſee, Mr. Speaker, the time of the nativity is in moſt caſes principally 
regarded. In nature, the time of planting and ſetting is chiefly obſerved ; and 
we ſee the aſtrologers pretend to judge of the fortune of the party by the time 
of the nativity, In laws, we may not unfitly apply the caſe of legitimation to the 
caſe of naturalization for it is true, that the common canon-law doth put the ante- 
ndtus and the poſt-natus in one degree. But when it was moved to the parliament 
of England, Barenes una voce reſponderunt, Nolumus leges Angliae mutare. And 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that the ante-nati and poſi-nati are in the ſame degree 
in dignities ; yet were they never ſo in abilities: for no man doubts, but the ſon 
of an earl or baron, before his creation or call, ſhall inherit the dignity, as well 
as the ſon born after. But the ſon of an attainted perſon, born before the at- 
tainder, ſhall not inherit, as the after born ſhall, notwithſtanding charter of pardon. 

The reaſon of eſtate is, that any reſtriction of the ante-nati is temporary, and 
expireth with this generation; but if you make it in the poſt-ngti allo, you do 
but in ſubſtance pen a perpetuity of ſeparation. | | #55 

D Mr. Speaker, in this point I have been ſhort, becauſe I little expected this 
-doubt; as to point of convenience; and therefore will not much labour, where I 


ſuppoſe there is no greater oppoſition. 
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Preſented to his MAJESTY, 1666. 
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YT. cemeth God hath reſerved to your majeſty's times two works, . v hich 

. amongſt the works of kings have the ſupreme pre-eminence ; the union, and 
ntation, of, kingdoms. For although it be a great fortune for a king to 
iver or 9 405 his kingdom from long continued calamities: yet in the judg- 
ment of thoſe that have diſtinguiſhed of the degrees of ſoyereign honour, to be 
under of eſtates or kingdoms, excelleth all the reſt. For as in arts and 


ig 


ſciences, to be the firſt inventor is more than to illuſtrate or amplify : and as in 
xe works of God, the creation is greater than the preſervation ; and as in the 
works of nature, the birth and nativity is more. than the continuance ; fo in 


ingdom 


ms, the firſt foundation or plantation is of more noble dignity and merit 
than all Kh followeth. Of which foundations there being but two kinds; the 


|, that maketh one of more z- and the ſecond, that maketh one of none; the 
ter reſembling the creation of the world, which was de nibhilo ad quid; and the 
| rmer,, the edification of the church, which was de multiplici ad Kante, vel ad 
; it hath pleaſed the divine providence, in ſingular favour to your majeſty, 
to put both theſe kinds of foundations or regenerations into your hand; the one, 
in the union of, the iſland of Britain; the other, in the plantation of great and 
ble parts of the iſland of Ireland: which enterpriſes being once happily acc: 
WIRE PRION mn 8 app need 
plies, then, that which was uttered by one of the beſt orators, in one of the 
worlt verſes, O fortunatam natam me conſule Romam ; may be far more truly and 
roperly. applied to your majeſty's acts; natam te rege Britanniam ; natam 
Wermam; for he ſpake improperly of deliverance and preſervation; but in theſe 
ts of yours it may be verified more naturally. For indeed unions and planta- 
tions, are the very nativities or birth-days of kingdoms : wherein likewiſe your 
majeſty hath yet a fortune extraordinary, and differing from former examples in 
the ſame kind. For moſt part of unions and plantations of kingdoms have been 
3 in the effuſion of blood; but your majeſty ſhall build zu ſelo puro, et in 
| Gl pura, that ſhall need no ſacrifices expiatory for blood; therefore, no 


gübt, under a higher and more aſſured bleſſing. Wherefore, as I adventured, 
when I was leſs known and leſs particularly bound to. your majeſty, than ſince 
iy ur undeſerved favour J have been, to write ſomewhat touching the union, 
Which your majeſty was pleaſed to accept, and which ſince I have to my E88. 

by my travels, not only in diſcourſe, but in action: ſo I am thereby 
Te 


majeſty will, through the weakneſs of my ability, diſcern the ſtrength of my 
affection, and the honeſt and fervent deſire I have to fee your majeſty's perſon, 
name, and times, bleſſed and exalted above thoſe of your royal progenitors. | And 
was the rather invited this to do by the remembrance, that when the lord Chief 
Nac deceaſed, Popham, ſerved in the place wherein I now ſerve, and after- 
Wards in the attorney's place, he laboured greatly in the laſt project, touching 
the plantation of Munſter : which nevertheleſs, as it ſeemeth, hath given more 
Vox. I. 0 | light 
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light by the errors thereof, what to avoid, than by the direction of the ſame 
What to follow. : | 

'_ Firſt therefore, I will ſpeak ſomewhat of the excellency of the work; and 


"then, of the means to compals and effect it. 
_ * For, the-excellency of the work, I will divide it into four noble and worthy 
conſequences that will follow thereupon. | | 7. 
© "The firſt of the four, is honour; whereof I have ſpoken enough already, were 
it not that the harp of Ireland puts me in mind of that glorious emblem or allegory, 
wherein the wiſdom of antiquity did figure and ſhadow out works of this 
nature. For the poets feigned, that Orpheus by the virtue and ſweetneſs of his 
Harp did call and aſſemble the beaſts and birds, of their nature wild and lavage, 
to ſtand about him, as in a theatre; forgetting their affections of fierceneſs, of 
luſt, and of prey; and liſtening to the tunes and harmonies of the harp ; and 
ſoon. after called likewiſe the ſtones and woods to remove, and. ſtand in, order 
about him: which fable was anciently interpreted of the reducing and plantation 
of kingdoms ; when people of barbarous manners are brought to give over and 
diſcontinue their cuſtoms of revenge and blood, and of diſſolute life, and of 
theft, and of rapine ; and to give ear to the wiſdom of laws and governments; 
whereupon immediately followeth the calling of ſtones for building and habita- 
tion; and of trees for the ſeats of houſes, orchards, and encloſures, and the like. 
This work therefore, of all other moſt memorable and honourable, your ma- 
jeſty hath now in hand; eſpecially, if your majeſty join the harp of David, in 
caſting out the evil ſpirit of ſuperſtition, with the harp of Orpheus, in catting 
out deſolation and barbariſm. DEF? rev © 
The ſecond conſequence of this enterpriſe, is the avoiding of an inconvenience, 
which commonly attendeth upon happy times, and is an evil effect of a good 
cauſe, The revolution of this preſent age feemeth to incline to peace, almoſt 
generally in theſe parts; and your majeſty's moſt chriſtian and virtuous affections 
do promiſe the ſame more eſpecially to theſe your kingdoms. An effect of peace 
in fruitful kingdoms (where the ſtock of people, receiving no confumption nor 
diminution by war, doth continually multiply and increaſe) muſt in the end be a 
ſurcharge or overflow of people more than the territories can well maintain; 
which many times, inſinuating a general neceſſity and want of means into all 
eſtates, doth turn external peace into internal troubles and ſeditions. Now what 
an excellent diverſion of this inconvenience is miniſtred (by God's providence) 
to your majeſty in this plantation of Ireland ? wherein ſo many families may 
| receive ſuſtentations and fortunes ; and the diſcharge of them alſo out of England 
and Scotland may prevent many ſeeds of ſuture perturbations : ſo that it is, as if 
a man were troubled for the avoidance of water from the place where he hath 
built: his houſe, and afterwards ſhould adviſe with himſelf to caſt thoſe waters, 
and to turn them into fair pools or ſtreams, for pleaſure, proviſion, or uſe. So 
ſhall your majeſty. in this work have a double commodity, in the avoidance of 
pcople here, and in making uſe of them there. 

_ The third conſequence is the great ſafety that is like to grow to your majeſty's 
eſtate in general by this act; in diſcomfiting all hoſtile attempts of foreigners, 
which the weakneſs of that kingdom hath heretofore invited: wherein I ſhall 
not need to fetch reaſons afar off, either for the general or particular. For the 
general, becauſe nothing is more evident than that, which one of the Romans 
ſaid of Pelopenneſus : Tefludo intra tegumen tuta eft; the tortoiſe is ſafe within 
her ſhell: but. if ſhe put forth any part of her body, then it endangereth not 
only the part which is ſo put forth, but all the reſt. And ſo we ſee in armour, if 
any part be left naked, it puts in hazard the whole perſon. And in the natural 
body of man, if there be any weak or affected part, it is enough to draw rheums 
of. malign humours unto it, to the interruption of the health of the whole 

v. | 

And for the particular, the example is too freſh, that the indiſpoſition of that 
kingdom hath. been a continual attractive of troubles and infeſtations upon this 
eſtate ; and though your majeſty's greatneſs doth' in ſome ſort diſcharge this fear, 


yet with your increaſe of power it cannot be, but envy is . 
| | | 0 
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The fourth and laſt conſequence is the great profit and ſtrength which is like 
to redound to your crown, by the working upon this unpoliſhed part theteof: 
whereof your majeſty (being in the ſtrength of yout years) are like by the god 
pleaſure of almighty God, to receive more than the firſt fruits; and your poſte- 
rity a growing and ſpringing vein of riches and power. For this ifland bein 
another Britain, as Britain was faid to be another world, is enden mots 4 
many dowries of nature (conſidering the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, the ports, the 
rivers; the fiſhings, the quarries, the woods, and other materials; and eſpecially 
the race and generation of men, valiant, hard, and active) as it is not eaſy, no 
not upon the continent, to find ſuch confluence of commodities, if the hand df 
man did join with the hand of nature. So then for the excellency of the work, 
in point of honour, policy, ſafety, and utility, here I ceaſe. Tn 

Fox the means to effect this work, I know your majeſty ſhall not want the 
information of perſons expert and induſtrious, which have ſerved you there, and 
know the region: nor the advice of a grave and prudent council of eſtate here; 
which know the pulſes of the hearts of people, and the ways and paſſages of 
conducting great actions: beſides that which is above all, which is that fountain 
of wiſdom and univerſality which is in yourſelf: yet notwithſtanding in à thing 
of ſo publick a nature, it is not amiſs for your majeſty to hear variety of 'opinibn: 
for, as Demoſthenes faith well, the good fortune of a prince of ſtare, dot 
ſometimes put a good motion into a fool's mouth. I do think therefote tlie 
means of accompliſhing this work conſiſteth of two principal parts. The firſt, 
the invitation and encouragement of undertakers: the ſecond, the ordet and 
policy of the project itſelf. For as in all engines of the hand, there is ſome- 
what that giveth the motion and force, and the reſt ſerveth to guide and govern 
the ſame: ſo it is in theſe enterpriſes or engines of eſtate. As for the former of 
theſe, there is no doubt, but next unto the providence and finger of God, which 
writeth theſe virtuous and excellent deſires in the tables of your majeſty's heart; 
your authority and your affection is primus motor in this cauſe : and therefore the 
more ſtrongly and fully your majeſty ſhall declare yourſelf in it, the more ſhall 
you quicken and animate the whole proceeding. For this is an action, which 
as the worthineſs of it doth bear it, ſo the nature of it requireth it to be carried 
in ſome height of reputation, and fit, in mine opinion, for pulpits and parliaments, 
and all places to ring and reſound of it. For that which may ſeem vanity in ſome 
things (I mean matter of fame) is of great efficacy in this caſe, a A | 
But now let me deſcend to the inferior ſpheres, and ſpeak what co-operation 
in the ſubjects or undertakers may be raiſed and kindled, and by what means. 
Thetefore to take plain grounds, which are the ſureſt : all men are dran into 
actions by three things, pleaſure, honour, and profit. But before I purſue theſe 
three motives, it is fit in this place to interlace a word or two of the quality of 
the undertakers; wherein my opinion ſimply is, that if your majeſty ſhall make 
theſe portions of land, which are to be planted, as rewards or as ſuits, or as 
fortunes for thoſe that are in want; and are likelieſt to ſeek after them; that they 
will not be able to go through with the charge of good ſubſtantial, planta- 
tions, but will deficere in opere medio; and then this work will ſucceed, as Tacitus 


faith, acribus initiis, fine incurioſo. So that this muſt rather be an adventure for 


ſuch as are full, than a ſetting up of thoſe that are low of means: for thoſe men 
are fit indeed to perform theſe undertakings, which were fit to purchaſe dry re- 
verſions after lives or years, or ſuch as were fit to put out money upon long 
returns. | | 

I do not ſay, but that I think the undertakers themſelves will be glad to have 
ſome. captains, or men of ſervice intermixed among them for their — but I 
Tow of-the generality of undertakers, which I wiſh were men of eſtate and 
plenty, 

| — therefore it followeth well to ſpeak of the aforeſaid three motives; for it 
will appear the more, how neceſſary it is to allure by all means undertakers ; ſince 
thoſe men will be leaſt fit, which are like to be moſt in appetite of themſelves ; 
and thoſe moſt fit, which are like leaſt to deſire it. nat ads, oa. 
2.1 
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* Firſt thecefore, for pleaſure: in this region or tract of foil, there are ho warn 


fire of novelty and experiment in ſome ſtirring natures may work ſomewhat; 
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wipters, not orange-trees, nor ſtrange beaks, or birds, or other points of euriof 
undd made upon matter of pleaſute, other wiſe than that the very de- 


and therefore it is the other two points, of honour and profit, whereupon we 
are wholly to reſt. iy, ao afy © - | | . 
For honour or countenance, if I ſhall mention to your majeſty, whether in 
wiſdam you ſhall think convenient, the better to expreſs your affection to the 
enterpriſe, and for a pledge thereof, to add the earldom of Ulſter to the prince's 
titles, I ſhall but learn it out of the practice of king Edward I. who firſt uſed 
the like courſe, as a mean the better to reſtrain the country of Wales: and 1 take 
it, the prince of Spain hath the addition of a province in the kingdom of Naples, 
and other precedents I think there are: and it is like to put more life and en- 
couragement into the undertakers. OT Tan 
. Alſo.confideripg the large territories which are to be planted, it is not unlike 
yaur majeſty will think of raiſing forme nobility there; which if it be done merely 
1 60 e titles of dignity, having no manner of reference to the old and if 
be dong alſo without putting too many portions into one hand; ani laſtly, if it 
e dane, without any great franchiſes or commands, I do not ſee any peril can 
OHA? as on the other ſide, it may draw fome perſons of great 
55 means into the action, to the great furtherance and ſupply. of the charges 
tn 0. 3 1108 5 | Fragen 1 eee 
"oo laWy. for knighthood, to ſuch perſons as have not attained ity or other- 
wile knighthood, with: ſome new difference and precedence, ' it may no doubt 
work. 5 $946k And if, avy man think that theſe things which A repound, 
are aligaid rims far the praportian of this action, I confeſs plainly; Mat if your 
N e effectually performed, my opinion is, you cannot 
beſtow too much fun-ſhige upen it. For lice radiis non maturęſeis batrus. Thus 
F 0 N We te 7 
., For profit, it wall conſiſt in three part: | Nurs th 30 $355 
Firſt, The eaſy rates that your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to give the undertakers 
of the lagd they ſhall receive. 1 4 ö | Lo. 07 Noe 4 
y ed If The liberties which you may be pleaſed to confer upon dem. When 
Lipeak. of , liberties, I mean not liberties of juriſdiction z as counties -palatine, ior: 
the ike (which it ſeemeth hath been the error of the ancient donations and plan - 
tatipns in that country) but I mean only liberties tending to commodity; as li- 
berty..49 tranfpert any of the commadities growing upon the countries new 
plagted a, liberty to import from hence all things appertaining to their neceſſary 
use, Wer n liberty to take timber or other materials in your majeſty s 
woods, re, and the hke. — £49 [ 215 een 
third is, caſe of charge; that the whole maſs of charge doth not reſt 


T2 fry ne — 


upon the private puzſe af the undertakers. wet Kerr i fans 
For the two former of theſe, I will paſs them over; becauſe in that project, 


- 


your miniſters of that kingdom, they are in my opinion welt handled. 

Fer the. third, 1. will newer deſpair, but that the parliament of England, if it 
may pergeive, that this action is not a flaſh, but a ſolid and ſettled parfuit, will 
give aid to a work ſe religions, ſo politick, and fo profitable. And the diſtribution 
of, charge (if it be obſerved) falleth naturally into three kinds of charge, and 
every of thoſe charges reſpectively ought to have its proper fountain and iſſue. 
2 chere proceedeth from your majeſty's royal bounty and munificence, the 
gift of. the land, and the other materials; together with the endowment of liber - 
ties; and, as, the charge vchich is private, as building of houſes ſtocking 6f- 
grounds, .vicual, and the like, is to reſt; upon the particular undertakers: 
wihaticevcr, js-publick; en baüding of chucches, walhag of towns, town-houſes, 
beidges,..couleways,.or highways, and the like, .ought not ſo property to tet 
var particular perſons, but to. come from the publick eſtate of this * 
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which L work is like to return ſo great an addition of glory, ſtrength, and 
commodity. N | 

For the project itſelf, I ſhall need to ſpeak the leſs, in regard it is ſo conſiderately 
digeſted already for the county of Tyrone: and therefore my labour (hall be but 
in thoſe things wherein I ſhall either add to, or diſſent ſrom that which is ſet 
down ; which will include five 1 or articles. | + 

Firſt, they mention a commiſſion for this plantation : which of all things is moſt 
neceſſary, both to direct, and appeaſe controverſies, and the like. | 

To this Ladd two propoſitions : the one, that which perhaps is meant, though 
not expreſſed, that the commiſſioners ſhould for certain times refide and abide in 
ſome habitable town of Ireland, near in diſtance to the country where the plan- 
tation ſhall be; to the end, both that they may be more at hand, for the execu- 
tion of the parts of their commiſſion; and withal it is like, by drawing a con- 
courſe of people and tradeſmen to ſuch towns, it will be ſome help and commo- 
dity to the undertakers for things they ſhall ſtand in need of: and likewiſe, it 
will be a more ſafe place of receit and ſtore, wherein to unlade and depoſite ſuch 
proviſions as are after to be employed, | | 

The ſecond is, that your majeſty would make a correſpondency between the 
commiſſion there, and a council of plantation here; wherein I warrant myſe'f 
by the precedent of the like council of plantation for Virginia; an enterpriſe in 
my opinion differing as much from this, as Amadis de Gaul differs from Cæſar's 
Commentaries. But when I ſpeak of a council of plantation, I mean ſome. 
perſons choſen by way of reference, upon whom the labour may reſt, to prepare 
and report things to the council of eſtate here, that concern that buſineſs. For 
although your majeſty have a grave and ſufficient council in Ireland ; from whom, 
and upon whom, the commiſſioners are to have aſſiſtance and dependance ; yet 

chat ſupplies not the purpoſe whereof I ſpeak. For conſidering, that upon the 
advertiſements, as well of the commiſſioners, as of the council of Ireland itſelf, 
there will be many occaſions to crave directions from your majeſty, and your privy 
council here, which are buſied with a world of affairs; it cannot but give 
greater expedition, and ſome better 8 unto ſuch directions and reſolutions, | 
if the matters may be conſidered of aforehand by ſuch, as may have a continual 
care of the cauſe. And it will be likewiſe a comfort and ſatisfaction to ſome 
principal undertakers, if they may te admitted of that council, 
| Secondly, There is a clauſe wherein the undertakers are reſtrained, that they 
ſhall execute the plantation in perſon ; from which I ruſt diflent, it I will con- 
ſent with the grounds I have already taken. For it is not probable that men of 
great means and plentiful eſtates will endure the travel, diſeaſements, and adven- 
tures of going hither in perſon ; but rather, I ſuppoſe, many will undertake 
rtions as an advancement for their younger children or kinsfolks; or for the 
eee the expectation of a great bargain in the end, when it is overcome. 
And therefore, it is like they will employ ſons, kinsfolks, ſervants, or tenants, 
and yet be glad to have the eſtate in themſelves. And it may be ſome 1 will 
join their purſes together, and make as it were a partnerſhip or joint- adventure, 
and yet man forth ſome one perſon by conſent, for the executing of the plantation. 
Thirdly, There is a main point, wherein I fear the project made hath too much 
of the line and compaſs, and will not be ſo natural and eaſy to execute, nor yet 
fo politick and convenient: and that is, that the buildings ſhould be par jm upon 
every portion; and the caſtle or principal houſe ſhould draw the tenements and 
farms about it as it were into villages, hamlets, or endſhips ; and that there 
ſhould be only four corporate towns for the artificers and tradeſmen. 8 

My opinion is, that the building be altogether in towns, to be compounded as 
well of — 535M as of arts. My reaſons are, 

Firſt, When men come into a country vaſt, and void of all things neceſſary 
for the uſe of man's life, if they ſet up together in a place, one of them will the 
better ſupply the wants of another: work-folks of all ſorts will be the more 
continually on work without loſs of time; when, if work fail in one place, they 
may have it faſt by; the ways will be made more paſſable for carriages to thoſe 

"ſeats or towns, than they can be to a number of diſperſed ſolitary p cces; and 

Vor.1. 8 F infinite 
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all kinds, that will be incident to the plantation; to the end, that thereupon 
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infinite other helps and eaſements, ſcarcely to be comprehended in cogitation, will 
enſue in yicinity and bciety of people; whereas if they build ſcattered (as is 
rcjeQtcd) every man muſt have a cernucopiq in himſelf for all things he muſt 
uſe ; which cannot but breed much difficulty, and no leſs waſte. 

Secondly, it will draw out of the inhabited 12. 7 of Ireland proviſions and 
victuals, and many neceſſaries, becauſe they ſhall be ſure of utterance; whereas 
in the diſperſed habitations, every man muſt reckon only upon that that he brings 
with him, as they do in proviſions of ſhips. 
Thirdly, the charge of bawnes, as they call them, to be made about every 
caſtle or houſe, may be ſpared, when the habitations ſhall be congregated only 
into towns. | 

And laſtly, it will be a means to ſecure the country againſt future perils, in 
caſe of any revolt and defection; for by a ſlight fortification of no great charge, 
the danger of any attempts of kierns and ſword-men may be prevented; the 


years to be but the ſpoil of days. And if any man think it will draw people too 
far off, from the grounds they are to labour, it is to be underſtood, that the num- 
ber of the towns be increaſed accordingly ; and likewiſe, the ſituation of them 
be as in the center, in reſpect of the portions aſſigned to them: for in the cham- 
paign countries of England, where the habitation uſeth to be in towns, and not 
diſperſed, it is no new thing to go two miles off to plough part of their grounds; 
and two miles compaſs will take up a good deal of country. | | | 
The fourth point, is a point wherein I ſhall differ from the project rather in 
quantity and proportion, than in matter. There is allowed to the undertaker, 
within the five years of reſtraint, to alien a third part in fee farm, and to demiſe 
another third for forty years: which I fear will mangle the portions, and will be 
but a ſhift to make money of two parts ; whereas, I am of opinion, the more 
the firſt undertaker is forced to keep in his own hands, the more the work is like 
to proſper. For firſt, the perſon liable to the ſtate here to perform the planta- 
tion, is the immediate undertaker. Secondly, the more his profit dependeth upon 
the annual and ſpringing commodity, the more ſweetneſs he will find in putting 
forward manurance and huſbanding of the grounds, and therefore is like to take 
more care of it, Thirdly, fince the natives are excluded, I do not ſee that any 
perſons are like to be drawn over of that condition, as are like to give fines 
and undertake the charge of building: for I am perſuaded that the people 
tranſported will conſiſt of gentlemen and their ſervants, and of labourers and 
hinds, and not of yeomen of any wealth; and therefore the charge of build- 
ing, as well of the tenements and farms, as of the capital houſes themſelves, 
is like to reſt upon the principal undertakers, which will be recompenſed in the 
end to the full, and with much advantage, if they make no long eſtates or 
leaſes. | | 
. And therefore this article to receive ſome qualification. x mac 
Fifthly, I ſhould think it requiſite that men of experience in that kingdom 
ſhould. enter into ſome particular conſideration of the charges and proviſions of 


ſome advice may be taken for the furniſhing and accommodating them moſt con- 
veniently, aiding private induſtry and charge with publick care and order. 

Thus I have expreſſed to your majeſty thoſe ſimple and weak cogitations, which 
J have had in myſelf touching this cauſe, wherein I moſt humbly defire your 
pardon, and gracious acceptance of my good affection and intention. For I hold 
it for a rule, that there belongeth to great monarchs, from faithful ſervants, not 
only the tribute of duty, but the oblations of chearfulneſs of heart. And fo 1 
pray the Almighty to. bleſs this great action, with your majeſty's care; ayd your 
care with happy ſucceſs, 51 N 
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In the HOUSE of COMMONS, 


Of a ſpeech delivered by the earl of Saliſbury ; and another ſpeech delivered by 
the earl of Northampton, at a conference concerning the 


Petition of the merchants upon the Spaniſh Grievances, 


Parliament 5 Jacos1.] 


XQ it pleaſe you (Mr. Speaker) I do not find myſelf any ways bound to 
x A report that which paſſed at the laſt conference touching the Spaniſh griev- 
ances, having been neither employed to ſpeak, nor appointed to report in that cauſe. 
But becauſe it is put upon me by a ſilent expectation, grounded upon nothing (that 
I know) more than that I was obſerved diligently to take notes; I am content (if 
that proviſion which I made for mine own remembrance may ſerve this houſe 
for a report) not to deny you that ſheaf that I have in haſte bound up. It is true, 
that one of his majeſty's principal counſellors in cauſes of eſtate did uſe a ſpeech 
that contained a world of matter; but how I ſhall be able to make a globe of that 
world, therein I fear mine own ſtrength. HEL e ge 

His lordſhip took the occaſion of this, which I ſhall now report, upon the 
anſwer which was by us made to the amendments propounded upon the bill of 
hoſtile laws; quitting that buſineſs with theſe few words; that he would diſ- 
charge our expectation of reply, becauſe their lordſhips had no warrant to diſpute. 
'Then continuing his ſpeech, he fell into this other cauſe, and faid ; that being 
now to make anſwer to a propoſition of ours, as we had done to one of 
theirs, he wiſhed it could be paſſed over with like brevity. But he did foreſee his 
way, that it would prove not only long, but likewiſe hard to find, and hard to 
keep; this cauſe being ſo to be carried, as above all no —_ be done to the 
king's ſovereignty and authority : and in the ſecond place, no miſunderſtanding do 
enſue between the two houſes. And therefore that he hoped his words ſhould 1e- 
ceive a benign interpretation; knowing well that purſuit and drift of ſpeech, and 
multitude of matter, might breed words to paſs from him beyond the compaſs of 
his intention: and therefore he placed more aſſurance and caution in the innocency 
of his own meaning, and in the experience of our favours, than in any his 
warineſs or watchfulneſs over his own ſpeech. LORE” 

This reſpective preface uſed, his lordſhip deſcended to the matter itſelf ; which 

he divided into three conſiderations : for he ſaid he would conſider of the petition, 

Firſt, As it proceeded from the merchants. 

Secondly, As from them it was offered to the lower houſe. 
1 And thirdly, As from the lower houſe it was recommended to the higher 
houſe. eri 
In the firſt of theſe conſiderations there fell out naturally a ſubdiviſion into the 
perſons of the petitioners, and the matter and parts of the petition. In the per- 
ſons of the merchants his lordſhip made (as 1 have collected them) in number 
eight obſervations, whereof the three firſt reſpected the general condition of mer- 
chants; and the five following were applied to the partieular circumſtances of the 
merchants now complaining. 
His lordſhip's firſt general obſervation was, that merchants were of two ſorts; 
the one ſought their fortunes (as the verſe faith) per faxa, per ignes; and, as it is 
faid in the ſame place, extremos currit mercator ad Indos; ſubjecting themſelves 
to weather and tempeſt ; to abſence, and, as it were, exile, out of their native 
Cauntries; to arreſt in entrances of war; to foreign injuſtice and rigor in times of 


peace ; and many other ſufferances and adventures. But that there were others 
that 
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he uſe that loving plainneſs to them as to tell them, that in many things they 
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that tqok.a more ſafe, but a leſs generous courſe in railing, their fortunes. He 
taxed none, but did attribute much more reſpect to the former. oY 
The ſecond general obſervation which his lordſhip made was, that the com- 
ints of oi were uſually ſubject to much error, in regard that they 
29 (for-the moſt part) but upon information ; and-that carried through many 
one in remote parts; ſo as a falſe or factious factor might 
oftentimes make great tragedies upon no great ground. Whereof, towards the 
end of his ſpeech, he brought an inſtance of one trading into the Levant, that 
complained of an arreſt of his ſhip, and poſſeſſed the council-table with the ſame 


complaint in a vehement and bitter faſhion ; defiring and preſſing ſome preſegt 


and expoſtulatory letters touching the ſame. Whereupon ſome counſellors, well 
acquainted with the like heats, and forwardneſs in complaints, happened to ſay 


to him out of conjecture, and not out of any intelligence, What will you ſay 


if yourſhip, which you complain to be under arreſt, be now under ſail in way 


„ homewards?” Which fell out accordingly ; the ſame perſon confeſfing, fix 


days after, to the lords, that ſhe was indeed in her way homewards. | 
The third general obſervation which his lordſhip made was this, in effect; that 
although he granted that the wealth and welfare of the merchant was not without 
a fympathy with the general ſtock and ſtate of a nation, eſpecially an ifland ; yet 
nevertheleſs, it was a thing too familiar with the merchant, to make the caſe of 
his particular profit, the publick caſe of the kingdom. TOR [cis 
follow the particular obſervations, which have a reference and application 
to the merchants that trade to Spain and the Levant; wherein his lordſhip did ſirſt 
honourably and tenderly acknowledge, that their grievances were great, that they did 
Itiply, and that they do deſerve compaſſion and help; but yet nevertheleſs, that 


were authors of their own miſeries. For ſince the diffolying of the company, 
which was termed the monopoly, and was ſet free by the ſpecial inſtance of this 
houſe, there hath followed ſuch a confuſion and relaxation in order and govern- 
ment amongſt them, as they do not only incur many inconveniences, and commit 
many errors; but in the purſuits of their own remedies and ſuits they do it ſo 
impolitickly, and after ſuch a faſhion, as, except lieger embaſſadors (which are 
the eyes of kings in foreign parts) ſhould leave their centinel, and become mer- 
chants factors and ſolicitors, their cauſes can hardly proſper. And, which is more, 
ſuch is now the confuſion in the trade, as ſhop-keepers and handycraftſmen be- 
come merchants there; who being bound to no orders, ſeek baſe means, by gifts 
and bribery, to procure favours at the hands of officers there. So as the bak 
merchant, that trades like a ſubſtantial merchant, and loves not to take ſervile 
courſes to buy the right due to him by the amity of the princes, can have no 


juſtice without treading in their ſteps. F : 
* . Secondly, His lordſhip did obſerve ſome improbability that the wrongs ſhould 


be ſo great, conſidering trading into thoſe parts was never greater ; whereas if the 


* wrongs and griefs were ſo intolerable and continual as they propound them and 
voiced them, it would work rather a general (gi qa and coldneſs of 
trade in fact, than an earneſt and hot complaint in wor 


Thirdly, His lordſhip did obſerve, that it is a courſe (howſoever it may be with 
good intent, yet) of no ſmall preſumption, for merchants upon their particular 
evances to urge things tending to a direct war, confidering that nothing is more 
uſual in treaties, than that ſuch particular damages and moleſtations of ſubjetts 
are left to a form of juſtice to be righted: and that the more high articles do re- 
tain nevertheleſs their vigour inviolably ; and that the great bargain of the king- 
dom for war and peace may in no wiſe depend upon ſuch petty forfeitures, no 
more than in common aſſurance between man and man it were fit that, upon 
every breach of covenants, there ſhould be limited a re-entry. _ 

Fourthly,. His lordſhip did obſerve, in the manner of preferring their petition, 
they had inverted due order, addreſſing themſelves to the foot, and not to the 
head, For, conſidering that they prayed no new law for their relief, and that it 
concerned matter of inducement to war or peace, they ought to have begun with 
his majeſty ; unto whoſe royal judgment, power, and office did properly bejong 
the diſcerning of that which was deſired, the putting in act of that which might. 
be granted, and the thanks for that which might be obtained, * 


= SPANISH CRIEVANCES. EY 
Fiſchly, His lordſhip did obſerve, that as they had not preferred their petitiori 
as it ſhould, be, ſo they had not e nee direction as it fun For 
having, directed their petition. to the king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal; and 
the commons in parliament aſſembled, it imported, as if they had offered the like 
petition to the lords; which they never did: contrary not only to their on di- 
rection, but likewiſe to our conceit, who pre-ſuppoſed (as it ſhould feetn by ſome 
ſpeech that paſſed from us at a former conference) that they had offered ſeveral 
petitions of like tenor to both houſes. So have you now thoſe eight obſerva- 
tions, part general, part ſpecial, which his lordſhip made touching the perſons of 
thoſe which exhibited the petition, and the circumſtances of the ſame; + 
For the matter of the petition itſelf, his lordſhip made this diviſion, that it con- 
fiſteth of three parts. * 1 ee 
Firſt, Of the complaints of wrongs in fact. 6 99855 
Secondly, Of the complaints of wrongs in law, as they may be truly termed, 
that is, of the inequality of laws which do regulate the trade. r 
And thirdly, The remedy deſired by letters of mart. n e 
. The wrongs in fact receive a local diſtribution of three. In the trade to Spain, 
in the trade to the Weſt-Indies, and in the trade to the Levant. 
. Concerning the trade to Spain; although his lordſhip did uſe much fignification 
of compaſſion of the injuries which the merchants received; and attributed” [6 
much to their profeſſion and eſtate, as from ſuch a mouth in ſuch a preſene&they 
ought. to receive for a great deal of honour and comfort (which kind of demon- 
fication he did interlace throughout his whole ſpeech, as proceeding ex abundantid 
Th J yet nevertheleſs he did remember four excuſations, or rather extenuations 


9 7 
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F hoe wWrongs. | [SIA 
The. rſt was, that the injuſtices complained of were not in the higheſt degree; 
cauſe they were delays and hard proceedings, and not inique ſentences, or de- 
aitive condemnations: wherein I called to mind what I heard a great biſhop ſay; 
that, courts of juſtice, though they did not turn juſtice into wormwood' by 
| en ef they turned it into vinegar by delays, which ſoured it; Such a 
5-7 5 did his lordſhip make, which, no queſtion; is a difference ſerumdun 


ngius et WUnuS. 1 e N 
Secondly, His lordſhip aſcribed theſe delays, not ſo much to malice or aliena- 
tion of mind towards us, as to the nature of the people and nation, which is 
proud and therefore dilatory : for all proud men are full of delays, and muſt be 
waited on; and eſpecially to the multitudes and diverſities of tribunals and places 
af juſtice, and the number of the king's councils, full of referrings, which ever 
prove of neceſſity to be deferrings; beſides the great diſtance. of territories : all 
which have made the delays of Spain to come into a by-word through the world. 
Wherein I think his lordſhip might allude to the proverb of Italy, Mi venge la 
monte di Spagna, Let my death come from Spain, for then it is ſure to be long a 
þ; Thirdly, His lordſhip did uſe an extenuation of theſe wrongs, drawn from. the 
nature of man (nemo ſubito fingitur.) For that we muſt make an account, that 
though the fire of enmity be out between Spain and us, yet it vapoureth: the 
utter extincting whereof muſt be the work of time. is rg 
But laſtly, his lordſhip did fall upon that extenuation, which of all the teſt was 
- molt, forcible ; which was, that many of theſe wrongs were not ſuſtained. with- 
out ſome aſperſion of the merchants own fault in miniſtring the occaſion, which 
grew chiefly in this manner. 310 * „ et ovs 
l bere is contained an article in the treaty between Spain and us, that we ſhall 
not tranſport any native commodities of the Low Countries into Spain.z..nay 
more, that we ſhall not tranſport any opificia, manufactures of the ſame coun- 
tries: ſo that if an Engliſh cloth take but a dye in the Low Countries, it may not 
be tranſported by the Engliſh. And the reaſon. is, becauſe even thoſe, manu- 
| faQures, although the materials come from other places; do yield unto them a 
P ofit and ſuſtentation, in regard their people are ſet on work by them; they have 
Again likewiſe in the price; and they have a cuſtom in the tranſporting... All 
1 Viersen ol Spain is to debar —_— 3 being no leſs deſirous AW 
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his derne feld card“ they do venture Men 
ount commodities of theſe ſo draw upon themſelves theſe arreſts 


0 o did diſcover unto us the ſtate of 
policy of Spain doth keep that treaſury of theirs under ſuch 
as both confederates, yea, and ſubjects, are excluded of trade into 
the French king, who bath reaſon to ſtand upon 
ith Spain, nevertheleſs is by expreſs = tulation debarred. The 


tent, are likewiſe debarred ſuch a vigilant dragon is 
fleece; yet nevertheleſs, ſuch was 


concluſion of the laſt treaty, as he would never con 
j 1 fubiedts from that trade; as 


w to the crown of Spain by the donative 


un peril. Nay farther, his lordſhip 
would to a courſe of entreaty for the releaſe of the arreſts im thuſe parts, 
and ſo confeſs an excluſion, and quit the point of honour, his majeſty might havb 
them. forthwith releaſed. And yet his lordſhip added, that the offences and ſcan- 
dals of ſome had made . worſe than it was, in regard thut this very laſt 
o Virgin! for trade and plantation, where tbe-Spaniard hath 

is already become infamed for piracy. Witneſs Bingley, 

- actor in that worthy action of enlarging 


For the trad ip opened unto us that the complaint 
conſiſted in effect but of two particulars: the one, touching che arreſt of a ſhip 
called the Trial, in Sicily ; the other, of a ſhip called the Vineyard, in Sardinia. 
arreſts was upon pretence of piracy : the ſecond, upon pre- 


the merc a review in Spain} Which is 


it be of that nature, 
our nation (whercof 


* 


as far as may greateſt mals of loſs 
ne Tg wee for the reſt are mean, in reſpect of the value of thoſe two 
veſſels. And thus much his lordſhip's ſpeech comp ded concerning the 
wrongs in fact. ve. ff bs: 931.69 FP Th „ „ $71) 07 30 391091! 
Conceming the wrongs in law ; that is to ſay, the rigour of che Spaniſh laws 
extended upon bis majeſty s ſubjects that traffick thither, his lordſhip gave this 
anſwer. That they were no new ſtatutes or edits deviſed for our people, or 
our times; but were the ancient laws of that kingdom: Sus Cunque mos. And 
therefore, as travellers maſt endure the extremities of the climate, and temper 
travel ; ſo merchants muſt bear with the extremities of the 
the eſtate. where they trade. Whereunto his lord{hip 
laws here in England were not exempted” h 


==, 


SP ANTS HUN ERWA NC s. | 
in caſe of goods taken in pirates hands. But yet thin'we wefe ti ünderſtänd 
— 4 — 4 W dag of Spain's care and regard of but fätion; that' he Mat 
written his letters to all corregidors, officers of ports, und other his thiniers;* 
declaring his will and pleaſare to have his riajeſty's ſubſets uſed With All fed 
and favour ; and with this addition, that they ſhould have more favour Wich it 
might be ſhewed; than any other. Which werds, hotyſde ver the effects probe, 
are not 3 to be requited with peremptory teſblutions, till time declare the 
direct! Ne. | 8 1 25 otter dro in ok bone 01 
For the third part of the matter of the petition, which was the remedy fought” 
by letters of mart, his lordſhip ſeemed defirous to make us capable of tht ihebn- 
venience of that which was defired, by ſetting before us two notable exceptions 
thereunto: the one, that the remedy was utterly incompetent and vain; the 
other, that it was dangerous and pernicious to our merchants; and in conſequence 
to the whole ſtate. 14, f 0 GOQUUEDNOGA 
For the weakneſs of the remedy, his lordſhip wiſhed us to enter into '@onfides 
nion what the remedy was, which the ſtatute of Henry the fifth (which ws 
now ſought to be put in execution) gave in this caſe : which was thusz That 
the party grieved ſhould firſt complain to the keeper of the privy ſeal; and from 
him take letters unto the party that had committed the ſpoil for reſtitution; 
and in default of reſtitution to be made _ ſueh letters ſerved, then to obtain 
of che chahcellot letters of mart or repriſal: which circuit of remedy ptomiſed 
nothing but endleſs and fruitleſs delay, in regard that the firſt degree preſeribed 
was never likely to be effected: it being ſo wild a chace, as to ſerve proceſs" pot! 
the wrong der in foreign parts. Wherefore his lordſhip ſaid, that it muſt'bs 
the temedy of ſtate that muſt do good in this caſe ; which uſeth to proceed by 
certificates, atteſtations, and other means of information; not depending upon a 
oy 3 ſerved upon the party, whom haply they muſt ſrek out in the 
Welt- 1 * Fi | | . 01 wn * 91QUI) ON 
For the danger of the remedy, his lordſhip directed our confiderations to take 
notice of the proportions of the merchants goods in either kingdom: as chat the 
ſtock of goods of the Spaniard, which is within his majeſty's power and diftfe(s; 
s@trifle; whereas the ſtock of Engliſh goods in Spain is a maſs of mighty value. 
80 as if this courſe of letters of mart ſhould be taken to ſatisfy a few'hot purſyitors 


here; all the goods of the Engliſh ſubjects in Spain ſhall be expoſed to fire and : 


arreſt ; and we have little or nothing in our hands on this fide to mend ourſelves 
upon. And thus much, Mr. Speaker, is that which I have colleQed'ont'ef that 


the: petition as it proceeded the merchant. i 0% & 
There fullowethi now the ſecond part, confidering the petition as it was offered 
in this houſe. Wherein his N an affectionate commemoration of By 
] 7; [1CApacit 7. and 5 W ic e gener ally found in the proceed} | ugs 
dais bout, deſired us ee conſider — 7 him, how it was poffible that 
che: entertaining petitions concerning private injuries, and of this nature, could 
word theſe three inconveniences: the firſt, of injuſtice; the ſecond, of derogation 
from his majeſty's ſapreme and abſolute of concluding war or peace ; 
and the third, of ſome prejudice in reaſon of eſtattee. 
For injuſtice, it is plain, and cannot be denied, that we hear but the onè part: 
whereas the rule, Audi alteram partem, is not of the formality, but of the 


eſſence of juſtice : which is therefore figured with both eyes ſhnt, and botli ears 


open; becauſe ſhe ſhould hear both fides, and reſpect neither. So that if we 
{ſhould hap to give a right judgment, it might be 7//xm, but not jute, without 
hearing boch parties ir x91 
For the point of derogation, his lordſhip faid, he knew well we were no leſs 
ready to acknowledge than himſelf, that the crown of England was ever in- 
veſted (amongſt other prerogatives not diſputable) of an abſolute determination 


and power of coneluding and making war and peace: which that it was no new 


dotation, but of an ancient foundation in the crown, he would recite unto us 
a number of precedents in the reigns of ſeveral kings, 'andichiefly of thoſe kings, 
which come neareſt his majeſty's own worthineſs; wherein he faid, that he 
would not put his credit upon eyphers and dates; becauſe it was eaſy to 2 

| : the 


excellent ſpecch,” c or: firſt main part, which was the eonſideration of 
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the year of a reign, or number of a roll, but he would avouch them in ſubſtance 
to be e 1 true, as they are taken out of the records. By which precedents 
it will appear, that petitions made 8 to kings of this realm, his ma- 
jeſty's progenitors, intermeddling with matter of war or peace, or inducement 
thereunto, received ſmall allowance or ſucceſs, but were always put off with di- 
latory anſwers; ſometimes referring the matter to their council, ſometimes to their 
letters, ſometimes to their farther pleaſure and advice, and ſuch other forms ; 
expreſſing plainly, that the kings meant to reſerve matter of that nature entirely to 
their own power and pleaſure. | MOM Fs ; | 
In the eighteenth year of king Edward I. complaint was made by the com. 
mons, againſt the ſubjects of the earl of Flanders, with petition of redreſs, 
The king's anſwer was, Rex nihil aliud poteft, quam eodem modo petere : that is, 
The king could do no more but make requeſt to the earl of Flanders, as requeſt 
had been made to him; and yet nobody will imagine but king Edward the firſt 
was potent enough to have had his reafon of a count of Flanders by a war; and. 
yet his anſwer was, Nihil aliud poteſt; as giving them to underſtand, that the en- 
tering into a war was a matter tranſcendent, that muſt not depend upon ſuch con- 
troverſies. | | | 
In the fourth year of king Edward III. the commons petitioned, that the king 
would enter into certain covenants and capitulations with the duke of Bra- 
bant; in which petition there was alſo inſerted ſomewhat touching a money 
matter. The king's anſwer was, That for that which concerned the monies, 
they might handle and examine it; but touching the peace, he would do as to 
himſelf ſeemed good. | „ Ex 

In the eighteenth. year of king Edward III. the commons Pond, that 
they might have the trial and proceeding with certain merchants ſtrangers as ene- 
mies to the ſtate. The king's anſwer was, It ſhould remain as it did till the 
king had taken farther order. nM ; 

In the forty-fifth year of king Edward III. the commons complained that their 
trade with the Eaſterlings was not upon equal terms (which is one of the points 
inſiſted upon in the preſent petition) and prayed an alteration. and reducement. 
The king's anſwer was, It ſhall be fo as occaſion ſhall require... 

In the fiftieth year of the ſame king, the commons petitioned, to the king for. 
remedy againſt the ſubjects of Spain, as they now do. The king's. anſwer was, 
That he would write his letter for remedy. Here is letters of requeſt, no letters 
of, mart: Nihil poteſt niſi eodem modo petere. , Ss er ben 

In the fame year the merchants of York petitioned in parliament, againſt the 
Hollanders, and deſired their ſhips might be ſtayed both in England and at Calais. 
The king's anſwer was; Let it be declared unto the king's council, and they ſhall 
have luck remedy as is according to reaſon. ele 

In the ſecond year of king Richard II. the merchants of the ſea-coaſt did 
complain of divers ſpoils upon their ſhips and goods by the Spaniard. - The 
king's anſwer was, that with the advice of his council he would procure remedy. 

His lordſhip cited two other precedents; the one, in the ſecond year of king 
Henry IV. of a petition againſt the merchants of Genoa ; the other, in the ele- 
venth year of king Henry VI. of a petition againſt the merchants of the ſtill- 
yard, which I omit, becauſe they contain no variety of anſwer. 

His lordſhip farther cited two precedents concerning other points of preroga- 
tive, which are likewiſe flowers of the crown; the one, touching the king's ſu- 
premacy eccleſiaſtical, the other, touching the order. of weights and meaſures, 
The former of them was in the time of king Richard II. at what time the com- 
mons complained againſt certain encroachments and uſurpations of the pope ; and 
the king's anſwer was, The king hath given order to his council to treat with 


the biſhops thereof.” The other was in the eighteenth year of king Edward 1. 


at which time complaint was made againſt uneven weights: and the king's an- 
ſwer was, Vecentur partes ad placita regis, et fiat juſtitia: whereby it appeared, 
that the 47 of this realm ſtill uſed to refer cauſes petitioned in parliament to 
the proper places of cognizance and deciſion. But for the matter of war and peace, 


as appears in all the former precedents, the kings ever kept it in ſcrinio pecicris, 


in the ſhrines of their own breaſt; aſſiſted and adviſed by their council of 
| | | is 


SPANISH GRIEVANCES © 

His lordſhip did conclude his enumeration of precedents with a notable 
precedent in the ſeventeenth year of king Richard II. a prince of no ſuch 
glory nor ſtrength ; and yet when he made offer to the commons in parliament 
| that they ſhould take into their conſiderations matter of war and peace then in 

hand; the commons, in modeſty, excufed themſelves, . and n % The 
« commons will not preſume to treat of ſo high a charge. Out of all which pte- 
cedents his lordſhip made this inference, that as dies 2 decet, ſo by theſe ex- 
amples wiſe men will be admoniſhed to forbear thoſe petitions to princes, which 
are not likely to have either a welcome hearing, or an effectual anſwer. 

And for prejudice that might come of handling and debating matter of war 
and peace in parliament, he doubted not, but that the wiſdom of this houſe did 
conceive uporr what ſecret conſideration and motives that point did depend. For 
that there is no king which will providently and maturely enter into a war, but 


will firſt balance his own forces; ſeek to anticipate confederacies and alliances, - 


revoke his merchants, find an opportunity of the firſt breach, and many other 


points; which, if they once do but take wind, will prove vain and fruſtrate. 


And therefore that this matter, which is arcanum imperii, one of the higheſt 
myſteries of eſtate, mult be ſuffered to be kept within the veil : his lordſhip add- 
ing, that he knew not well whether, in that, which he had already ſaid out of 
in extreme deſire to give us ſatisfaction, he had not communicated mare parti- 
culars than — 2 was requiſite. Nevertheleſs, he confeſſed, that ſometimes 
parliaments have been made acquainted with matter of war and peace in a gene- 
rality ; but it was upon one of theſe two motives; when the king and counci 
conceived, that either it was material to have ſome declaration of the zeal and af- 
fection of the people; or elſe when the king needed to demand moneys and aids 
for the charge of the wars; wherein if things did fort to war, we were ſure 
enough to hear of it: his lordſhip hoping that his majeſty would find in us ng 
leſs readineſs to ſupport it than to perſuade it. enn 
Now, Mr. Speaker, for the laſt part; wherein his lordſhip conſidered the pe- 
tition, as it was recommended from us to the upper houſe; his lordſhip deli- 
vered thus much from their lordſhips; that they would make a good conſtruc- 
tion of our deſires, as thoſe which they conceived did rather ſpring out of a 
feeling of the king's ſtrength, and out of a feeling of the ſubjects wrongs ; nay 


more, out of a wiſdom and depth, to declare our forwardneſs, if need were, to 
aſſiſt his majeſty's future reſolutions (which declaration might he of good uſe for 


his majeſty's ſervice, when it ſhould be blown abroad;) rather, I ſay, than that 
we did in any fort determine by this their overture, to do that wrong to his high- 
neſs's ſupreme” power, which haply might be inferred by thoſe that were rather 
apt to make evil than good illations of our proceedings. And yet, that their 

lordſhips, for the reaſons before made, muſt plainly tell us, that they neither 
could nor-would concur with us, nor approve the courſe ; and therefore concluded, 
that it would not be amiſs for us, for our better contentment, to behold the con- 
_ ditions of the laſt peace with Spain, which were of a ſtrapge nature to him that 

duly obſerves them; no forces recalled out of the Low Countries; no new forces 
(as to volunteers) reſtrained to go thither ; ſo as the king may be in peace, and 
never a ſubject in England but may be in war: and then to think thus with our- 
ſelves, that that king, which would give no ground in making his peace, will not 
loſe any ground, upon juſt provocation, to enter into an honourable war, And 


that in the mean time we ſhould know thus much, that there could not be more 


forcible negociation on the king's part, but blows, to procure remedy of thoſe 


wrongs; nor more fair promiſes on the king of Spain's part, to give contentment. 


concerning the ſame ; and therefore that the event mult be expected. 
And thus, Mr. Speaker, have I, paſſed over the ſpeech of this worthy lord, 


© 


whoſe ſpeeches (as I have often faid) in regard of his pace ane OT are 


extraordinary lights to this houſe ; and have both the properties 0 


conducting, and comforting. And although, Mr. Speaker, a man would have 
thought nothing had been left to be ſaid, yet J ſhall now give you account of 
another ſpeech, full of excellent matter. and ornaments, and without iteration : 
«Which, nevertheleſs, I ſhall report mole compendiouſly, becauſe I will not offer 
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ance, Neptune's alms-men, and fortune's adventurers. His lordſhip 4p wy | 


wy that there be divers gentlemen, in the mixture of our heule tht are of 
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the ſpeech that wrong, as to report it at large, when your minds percaſe and at- 
tentions are already wearied. 


The other earl, who uſually doth bear a principal part upon all important oc. 
caſighs,] uſed a i ech, firſt of bac, DG of arguchent. | vt preface he. 
did deliver, that he was perſuaded that both houſes did differ, rather in credu- 
lity and belief, than in intention and deſire: for it might be their lordſhips did 
not believe the information ſo far, but yet deſired the reformation as much. 

His lordſhip aid farther, that py merchant was à ſtate and degree of perſons, 
hot only to be reſpected, but to be prayed for, and graced them with the beſt 
additions; that they were the convoys of our ſupplies, the vents of our abund- 


and faid, this queſtion was new to us, but ancient to them; aſſuring us, that 
King did not bear in vain the device of the thiſtle, with the word, Nemo me 14. 
reſi impune ; and that as the multiplying of his kingdoms maketh him feel his 
owh power ; ſo the multiplying of our loves and affections made him to feel our 
ies. | | PELLET! vt 
* arguments or reaſons, they were five in number, which his lor ſhip | 
uſed for Tying us why their lordſhips might not concur with us in this peti- 
tion. The firſt was the compoſition of our houſe, which he teck in the firſt” 
foundation thereof to be merely democratical, conſiſting of knights of thites, and 
borgeſſes of towns, and intended to be of thoſe that have their reſidence, vo- 
cation; and employment in the places for which they ſerve: and therefore to 
habe k ptivate and local wiſdom, according to that compaſs, and ſo not fit to 
exartineè or determine ſecrets of eſtate, which depend upon ſuch variety of cit. 
cummiſtances; and therefore added to the precedent formerly vouched, of the ſe.” 
venteentk of king Richard II. when the commons diſclaimed tb intermeddle in 
matter of War and peace ; that their anſwer was, that they would” not preſume 
to treat of {6 high and variable a matter. And although his lbrd&fhip 'atknow- 


capacity and infight in matters of eſtate ; yet that was the abcident of the 
Perſon, atid not the intention of the place; and things were to be tiken iti the 
inſtitution, not in the practice. | Sod, 1 oor 
His lordſhip's ſecond reaſon was, that both by philoſophy and civit law ord- 
natio belli et pacis gt abſoluti imperii, a principal flower of the erowir; which 
flowers ought to be fo dear unto us, as we ought, if need were, ti Water them 
with dur blood: for if thoſe flowers ſhould, by neglect, or upon facility and 
good affectlon, wither and fall, the garland would not be worth the wearing. | 
His lordſhip's third reaſon was, that kings did ſo love to imitate primum mo- 
bile; as that they do not like to move in borrowed motions : ſo that in thoſe things 
that they do moſt willingly intend, yet they indure not to be prevented by re- 
queſt: whereof he did alledge a notable example in king Edward III. W 
would not hearken to the petition of his commons, that beſought him to make, 
the black prince, prince of Wales: but yet, after that repulſe of their petition, / 
out of his own mere motion he created him. t 
His lordſhipꝰs fourth reaſon was, that it might be ſome ſcandal to ſtep between 
the king and his own virtue; and that it was the duty of ſubjects rather to take 
honours from kings ſervants and give them to kings, than to take hbnours from 
kings and give them to their ſervants : which he did very elegantly ſet forth in 
the example of Joab, who, lying at the fiege of Rabbah, and finding it could 
not hold out, writ to David to come and take the honour of taking the town. 
_ His'lordſhip's laſt reaſon was, that it may caſt ſome aſperſion upon his ma- 
jeſty; Tp, as if the king flept out the ſobs of his ſubjects until he was 
awaked with the thunderbolt of a parliament. e rn 
But his lordſhip's concluſion was very noble, which was with 4 ptoteſtation bY 
that what civil threats, conteſtation, art, and argument, can do, hath, been dle! 
already to procure” remedy in this cauſe; and a promiſe, that if reaſon” bf ſtate 
did permit,” as their lordſhips were ready to ſpend their breath in the. pleading _ 
2 on we defire, ſo they ' would be ready to ſpend their bloods in the" execution 1 
er f % mil SING A an 29007" een 
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Touching the projects of Sir STeEPHEN Procror relating to to DA | 
os e ee 


I may pleaſe your ſacred Majeſly, | * n e 
N IT H the firſt free time from your majeſty's ſervice of more preſent diſ- 
\ patch, I have peruſed the projects of Sir Stephen Proctor, and do find 

is a collection of extreme diligence and inquiſition, and more than I thought 
could have met in one man's knowledge. For though it be. an eaſy matter to 
ran over many offices and profeſſions, and to note in them general abuſes or de- 
ceits; yet, neverthelefs, to point at and trace out the particular and covert prac- | 
tices, ſhiſts, devices, tricks, and, as it were, ſtratagems in the meaner ſort of 
thy noni of juſtice or publick ſervice, and to do it truly and underſtangingly,. 
is a diſcovery w great good uſe may be made for your majeſty's ſervice and 
good of your. people. But becauſe this work, I doubt not, hath been to the 
enfletnan the work of years, whereas my certificate muſt be the work but of 
5 1 ot days, and that it is commonly and truly ſaid, that he that imbraceth 
much,, ſtraineth and holdeth the leſs, and that propoſitions have wings, but ope- 
ration and execution have leaden feet; I moſt humbly deſire pardon of your ma · 
jeſty, if I do for the preſent only ſelect ſome one or two principal points, and 
certify. my opinion thereof; reſerving the reſt as a ſheaf by me to draw out, at 
further time, further matter for your majeſty's information for ſo much; as I ſhall 
nceive to be fit or worthy the conſideration. n 
For that part therefore of theſe projects which concerneth penal laws, I do 
find the purpoſe and ſcope to be, not to preſs a greater rigour or ſeverity in the 
execution of penal laws; but to repreſs the abuſes in common informers, and 
ſome clerks and under-miniſters, that for common gain partake with them: for 
if it had tended to the other point, I for my part ſhould be very far from ad- 
viling your majeſty to give ear unto it. For as it is ſaid in the pſalm, JF thou, 
Lird ſhould be extreme to mark what is done amiſs, who may abide it! So it is 
molt certain, that your people is fo enſnared in a multitude of penal laws, that 
the execution of bo cannot Ne borne. And as it followeth ; But with thee is 
mercy, that thou mayeſt be feared: ſo it is an intermixture of mercy and juſtice, 
chat wi brin 0 ah £4 obedience : for too much rigour 4 . ö 
ſpetate. An Hhetefore to leave this, which was the only blemiſh of king Heury 
Ins reigp, and the unfortunate ſervice of Empſon and Dudley, whom the peo- 
ples curſes, rather than any law, brought to overthrow ; the other, work is a 
work not only of profit to your majeſty, but of piety towards your people. For 
if it be true in any proportion, that within theſe five years of your majeſty's hap- 
gg oe | bach not five hundred pounds benefit come to your majeſty: by 
penal laws {the fines of the Star-chamber, which are of a higher kind, only 
except) and yet, nevertheleſs, there hath been a charge of at leaſt fifty thouſand . 
pounds, which hath been laid upon your people, it were more than time it re- 
| ceived a remedy. | | | O. H. 0 
This remedy hath been fought by divers ſtatutes, as principally by à ſtatute 
in 18. and another of 31. of the late queen of happy memory. But I am f 
opinion that the appointing of an officer proper for that purpoſe, will do more 
good than twenty ſtatutes, and will do that good effectualſy, Which theſe ſtatutes 
aim at intentionally. „ eee Hin e 141 


nl 
400 this J do allow of the better, becauſe it is none of thoſe new ſuperin- , , 


” 
* 


1 . 


tendencies, which I ſee many times offered upon pretence of reformation, as, ., 
if Judges did not their duty, or ancient and ſworn officers, did not their duty and 
the like: but it is only to ſet a cuſtos or watchman, neither over judges nor 
clerks, but only over a kind of people that cannot be ſufficiently watched, of 


| 3 Over- 
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overlooked, and chat is, the common promoters or informers ; the very awe and 
noiſe whereof will do much good, and the practice much more. "= 
Iwill therefore ſet down ficſt, what is the abuſe or inconvenience, and the 
what is the remedy which may be expected from the induſtry of this officer. 
And I will divide it into two parts, the one, for that, that may concern the caſe 
of your people (for with that will I crave leave to begin, as knowing it to be 


principal in your majeſty's intention) and the other for that, that may concern 


your majeſty's benefit. 


Concerning the eaſe of his Majeſty's ſubjects, polled and vexed 
435 by common informers. | 


The abuſes or inconveniencies. 


1. An informer exhibits an informa- 


tion, and in that one information he will 


an hundred ſeverat ſubjects of this in- 
formation. Every one ſhall take out co- 
pics, and every one ſhall put in his ſeve- 
ral anſwer. This will coſt perhaps a hun- 
dred marks: that done, no further pro- 
ceeding. But the clerks have their fees, 
and the informer hath his dividend for 

bringing the water to the mill. 
It is to be noted, that this vexation 1s 


not met with by any ſtatute. For it is 


no compoſition, but a diſcontinuance ; 
and in that caſe there is no penalty, but 
coſts: and the poor ſubject will never 
ſue for his coſts, leſt it = the inform- 
er to revive his information, and ſo it eſ- 
capeth clearly. 

2. Informers receive penſions of divers 


perſons to forbear them. And this is 


commonly of principal offenders, and of 


the wealthieſt ſort of tradeſmen. For if 
one tradeſman may preſume to break the 
law, and another not, he will be ſoon 
richer than his fellows. As for example, 
if one draper may uſe tenters, becauſe he 
is in fee with an informer, and others not, 
he will ſoon outſtrip the good tradeſman 
that keeps the law. 
And if it be thought range that any. 
man ſhould ſeek his peace by one inform- 
er, when he lieth open to all, the expe- 
rience is otherwiſe : for one informer will 
bear with the friend of another, looking 
for the like meaſure. 
And beſides, they have devices to get 
priority of information, and to put in an 
information de bene eſſe, to prevent others, 
and to protect their penſioners. 

And if it be ſaid this is a pillory mat- 
ter to the informer, and therefore he will 


not attempt it; although therein the ſta- 


tute 1s alittle doubtful : yet, if hanging will 
not keep thieves from ſtealing, it is not 
pillory will keep informers from polling.” 


not ſuffer the ſame mformer to revive 


that time a few of ſuch examples be 
made, they will be ſoon weary of that 


not by 17 E in court, be- 


The remedies by the induſtry of the officer, 


1. The officer by his diligence find- 
ing this caſe, is to inform the court 
thereof, who thereupon may grant 
good coſts againſt the informer, to eve- 
ry of the ſubjects vexed : and withal 


his information againſt any of them; 
and laſtly, fine him, as for a miſde- 
meanor and abuſe of juſtice : and by 


practice. | 


2. This is an abuſe that appeareth 


cauſe it is before ſuit commenced, and 


therefore requireth a particular enqui- 
Shs when it ſhall be the care and 


cogitation of one man to overlook in- 
formers, theſe things are eaſily diſco- 
vered : for let him but look vhs they 
be that the informer calls in queſtion, 
and hearken who are of the ſame trade 
in the ſame place and are ſpared, and 
it will be eaſy to trace a bargain. 

In this caſe, having diſcovered the 
abuſe, he ought to inf the barons 
of the exchequer, and the king'slearn- 
ed counſel, that by the Star-chamber, 
or otherwiſe, ſuch taxers of the king's 
ſubjects may be puniſhed. 


And 


1 
table circumſtance: that they will peruſe 


if any ſtand out, and will not be in fee, 
they will find means to have a dozen in- 
formations come upon him at once. 

3. The ſubject is often for the ſame 
offence vexed by ſeveral informations: 
ſometimes the one informer not knowing 
of the other; and often by confederacy, 
to weary the party with charge: upon 
every of which goeth proceſs, and of eve- 
ry of them he muſt take copies, and make 
anſwers, and ſo relieve himſelf by mo- 
tion of the court if he can; all which 
multiplieth charge and trouble. 


The abuſes or inconveniencies. 


1. After an information is exhibited 
and anſwered (for ſo the ſtatute requires) 
the informer for the moſt part groweth 
to compoſition with the defendant: which 
he cannot do without peril of the ſtatute, 
except he have licence from the court, 
which licence he ought to return by or- 
der and courſe of the court, together with 
a declaration upon his oath of the true ſum. 
that he takes dhe compoſition. Upon 
which licence ſo returned, the court is 
to tax a fine for the king. 

This ought to be, but as it is now uſed, 
the licence is ſeldom returned. And al- 
though it contain a clauſe that the licence 
Thall be void, if it be not duly returned; 
yet the manner is to ſuggeſt that they 
are ſtill in terms of compoſition, and ſo 
to obtain new days, and to linger it on 
till a parliament and a pardon come. 

.., Alfo, when the licence is returned, and 
thereupon the judge or baron to ſeſſe a 
fine; there is none for the king to in- 
form them of the nature of the offence; 
of the value to grow to the king if the 
ſuit prevail; of the ability of the perſon, 
and the like. By reaſon whereof, the 
fine that is ſet is but a trifle, as 20, 30, 
or 40 8. and it runs in a form likewiſe 
which I do not well like: for it is ut par- 
catur miſis, which purporteth, as it the 
party did not any way ſubmit himſelf, 
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a trade, as of brewers or victuallers, and 


and take the compoſition as of grace of 


the court, but as if he did juſtify himſelf, 
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3- The officer keeping a book of all 
the informations put in, with a brief 
note of the matter, may be made ac- 
quainted with all informations to come 
in: and if he find a precedent for 
the ſame cauſe, he may inform ſome 
of the barons, that by their order the 
receiving of the latter may be ſtayed 
without any charge to the party at 
all; ſo as it appear by the due proſe- 
cution of the former, that it is not a 
ſuit by colluſion to protect the party. 


Concerning the King's benefit, which may grow by a moderate 


proſecution of ſome penal laws. 


The remedlies. 


1. The officer in this point is to 
perform his greateſt ſervice to the 
king, in ſoliciting for the king in ſuch 
ſort as licences be duly returned, the 
deceits of theſe fraudulent compoſi- 
tions diſcovered, and fines may be ſet 
for the king in ſome good proportion, 
having reſpect to the values both of 
the matter and the perſon: for the 
king's fines are not to be delivered, as 
moneys given by the party ad redi- 
mendam wexationem, but as moneys 
given ad redimendam culpam et poe- 
nam legis ; and ought to be in ſuch 
quantity, as may not make the laws 
altogether trampled down and con- 
temned. Therefore the officer ought 
firſt to be made acquainted with every 
licence, that he may have an eye to 
the ſequel of it: then ought he to be 
the perſon that ought to prefer unto 
the judges or barons, as well the bills 
for the taxations of the fines, as the 
orders for giving further days, to the 
end that the court may be duly in- 
formed both of the weight of cauſes, 
and the delays therein uſed: and laſt- 
ly, he is to fee that the fines ſeſſed be 
duly put in proceſs, and anſwered. 


81 and 


and paſſeth for the king. In this caſe of king, that the pyſca's be returned. 


and will take his whole moiety (for that 


CERTIFICATE TOUCHING. etc, 


and were content to give a trifle to avoid 
charge. 

hich point of form hath a ſhrewd' 
conſequence : for it is ſome ground that 
the fine is ſet too weak. 

And as for the informer's oath touch- 
ing his compoſition, which is commonly 
a trifle, and is the other ground of the 
ſmallneſs of the fine, it is no doubt taken 
with an equivocation: as taking ſuch a 
ſum in name of a compoſition, and ſome 
greater matter by ſome indirect or colla- 
teral mean. 

Alſo, theſe fines (light as they be) are 
ſeldom anſwered and put in proceſs. 

2. An information goeth on to trial, 


2. The officer is to follow for the 
recovery, the informer will be ſatisfied, 


he accounts to be no compoſition :) that 
done, none will be at charge to return the 
poſtea, and to procure judgment and ex- 
ecution for the king. For the informer 
hath that he ſought for, the clerks will 
do nothing without fees paid, which there 
being no man to proſecute, there can be 
no man likewiſe to pay; and ſo the king 
loſeth his -moiety, when his title appears 
by verdict. 
3. It falleth out ſometimes in inform- 
ations of weight, and worthy to be pro- 
ſecuted, the informer dieth, or falls to 
poverty, or his mouth is ſtopped, and 
yet ſo as no man can charge him with 
compoſition, and ſo the matter dieth. | 
4. There be ſundry ſeizures made, in 4. The officer is to take knowledge 
caſe where the laws give ſeizures, which of ſuch ſeizures, and to give informa- 
are releaſed by agreements underhand, tion to the court concerning them. 


3. The officer in ſuch caſe is to in- 
form the king's learned counſel, that 
they may proſecute if they think fit. 


and ſo money wreſted from the ſubject, 
and no benefit to the king. 
All ſeizures once made ought not to 


This is of more difficulty, becauſe 
ſeizures are matter in fact, whereas 
ſuits are matter of record: and it may 


be diſcharged, but by order of the court, 
and therefore ſome entry ought to be 
made of them, 


require more perſons to be employed, 
as at the ports, where is much abuſe. 


_ THERE be other points wherein the officer may be of good uſe, which may 
be comprehended in his grant or inſtructions, wherewith I will not now trouble 
your majeſty, for I hold theſe to be the principal. | | | 
Thus have I, according to your majeſty's reference certified my opinion of 
that, part of Sir Stephen Proctor's projects, which concerneth penal laws: which 
I do wholly and moſt humbly ſubmit to your us 7 high wiſdom and judg- 
ment, wiſhing withal that ſome conference may be had by Mr. Chancellor and 
the barons, and the reſt of the learned counſel, to draw the ſervice to a better 
perfection. And mot ſpecially, that the travels therein taken may be conſidered 
and diſcerned of by the lord Treaſurer, whoſe care and capacity is ſuch, as he 
doth. always either find or chuſe that which is beſt for your maſeſty's ſervice. 
The recompence unto the gentleman, it is not my part to preſume to touch 
otherwite, than to put your majeſty in remembrance of that proportion, which 
your majeſty is pleaſed to give to others out of the profits 85 bring in, and 
perhaps with a great deal leſs. labour and charge. 
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A SPEECH 
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A 


SPEECH uſd to the K IN G, 


BY 


His MAJESTY's SOLICITOR, 


Being choſen by the COMMONS as their Mouth and Meſſenger, for the 
| preſenting to his Majeſty the Inſtrument or Writing of their 


Ii 


In the Parliament 7 Jacosr. 


M gracious Sovereign, 


HE knights, citizens, and burgeſſes aſſembled in parliament, in the houſe 
of your commons, in all humbleneſs do exhibit and preſent unto your 
moſt ſacred majeſty, in their own words, though by my hand, their petitions and 
grievances. They are here conceived and ſet down in writing, according to an- 
cient cuſtom of parliament : they are alſo prefaced according to the manner and 
taſte of theſe later times. Therefore for me to make any additional preface, were 
neither warranted nor convenient ; eſpecially a before a king, the exact- 
neſs of whoſe judgment ought to ſcatter and chaſe away all Uses ſpeech as 
the ſun doth a vapour. This only I muſt ſay; ſince this ſeſſion of parliament 
we have ſeen your glory in the ſolemnity of the creation of this moſt noble prince; 
we have heard your wiſdom in ſundry excellent ſpeeches which you have delivered 
amongſt us: now we hope to find and feel the effects of your goodneſs, in your 
racious anſwer to theſe our petitions. For this we are perſuaded, that the attri- 
dute which was given by one of the wiſeſt writers to two of the beſt emperors, 
Divus Nerva et divus Trajanus (fo faith Tacitus) res olim inſocialiles miſcuerunt, 
imperium et libertatem; may be truly applied to your majeſty. For never was 
there ſuch a conſervator of regality in a crown, nor ever ſuch a protector of law- 


ful freedom in a ſubject. | | | 
Only this, excellent ſovereign, let not the ſound of grievances (though it be ſad) 
ſeem harſh to your princely ears: it is but gemitus columbae, the mourning of a 
dove; with that patience and humility of heart which appertaineth to loving and 
loyal ſubjects. And far be it from us, but that in the midit of the ſenſe of our 
grievances we ſhould remember and acknowledge the infinite benefits, which by 
92 majeſty, next under God, we do enjoy; which bind us to wiſh unto your 
ife fulneſs of days; and unto your line royal a ſucceſſion and continuance even 
unto the world's end. | | 

It reſteth, that unto theſe petitions here included I do add one more that goeth 
to them all: which is, that if in the words and frame of them there be any thing 
offenſive; or that we have expreſſed ourſelves otherwiſe than we ſhould or would; 
that your majeſty would cover it and caſt the veil of your grace upon it; and ac- 
cept of our good intentions, and help them by your benign interpretation, 

Laſtly, I am moſt humbly to crave a particular pardon for myſelf that have 
uſed theſe few words; and ſcarcely ſhould have been able to have uſed any at all, 
in reſpect of the reverence which I bear to your perſon and judgment, had I not 
been ſomewhat relieved and comforted by the experience, which in my ſervice 
and acceſs I have had of your continual grace and favour. 


A SPEECH 


( 676 ) 


A 


SPEECH of the King's SOLICITOR, 


Uſed unto the Lords at a conference by commiſſion from the Commons, movin g 
and perſuading the Lords to join with the Commons in petition to the king, to 
obtain liberty to treat of a compoſition with his majeſty for aac: | 


WARDS and TENURE S. 


= In the Parliament 7 JacoB1. 


H E knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons have com- 
manded me to deliver to your lordſhips the cauſes of the conference by 
them prayed, and by your lordſhips aſſented, for the ſecond buſineſs of this day. 
They have had report made unto them faithfully of his majeſty's anſwer declared 
by my lord Treaſurer, touching their humble defire to obtain li rty from his ma- 
jeſty to treat of compounding for tenures. And firſt, they think themſelyes 
much bound unto his majeſty, that in re nova, in which cafe princes uſe to be 
apprehenſive, he hath made a gracious conſtruction of their propoſition. And 
ſo much they know of that, that belongs to the greatneſs of his majeſty and the 
greatneſs of the cauſe, as themſelves acknowledge they ought not to have ex- 
pected apreſent reſolution, though the wiſe man faith, Hope deferred is the faint- 
ing f the. foul. But they know their duty to be to attend his majeſty's times, 
at his good pleaſure. And this they do with the more comfort, becauſe that in 
his majeſty's anſwer (matching the times, and weighing the paſſages thereof) they 
conceive, in their opinion, rather hope, than diſcouragement. 4 | 
Hut the principal cauſes of the conference now prayed (beſides theſe ſignifica- 
tions of duty not to be omitted) are two propoſitions. The one, matter of ex- 
cuſe of themſelves ; the other, matter of petition. The former of which grows 
thus. Your lordſhip, my lord Treaſurer, in your laſt declaration of his majeſty's 
anſwer (Which, according to the attribute then given unto it, had imaginem 
Czeſaris fair and lively graven) made this true and effectual diſtribution, that there 
depended upon tenures, conſiderations of honour, of conſcience, and of utility. 
Ot theſe-three, utility, as his majeſty ſet it by for the preſent, out of the . 
neſs of his mind, ſo we ſet it by, out of the juſtneſs of our deſires: for we 
never meant but a goodly and worthy augmentation of the profit now received, 
and not a diminution. But, to ſpeak truly, that conſideration falleth naturally to 
be examined when liberty of treaty is granted : but the former two indeed may 
exclude treaty, and cut it off before it be admitted. 

: Nevertheleſs, in this, that we ſhall fay concerning thoſe two, we defire to be 
concewed rightly : we mean not to diſpute with his majeſty what belongeth to 
ſovereign honour, or his princely conſcience ; becauſe we know, we are not ca- 
pable to diſcern them otherwiſe, than as men uſe ſometimes to ſee the image of 
the ſun in a pail of water. But this we fay for ourſelves, God forbid that we, 
knowingly, ſhould have propounded any thing, that might in our ſenſe and per- 
ſuaſion touch either or both; and therefore herein we defire to be heard, not to 
inform or perſuade his majeſty, but to free and excuſe ourſelves. F 

And firſt, in general, we acknowledge, that this tree of tenures was planted imto 
the prerogative by the ancient common law of this land: that it hath been fenced 
in and preſerved by many ſtatutes ; and that it yieldeth at this day to the king the 
fruit ot a great revenue. But yet, r.otwithſtanding, if upon the ſtem of this 

| tree 
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| WARDS AND TENURES 
tree may be raiſed a pillar of ſupport to the crown permanent and durable as the 
marble, by inveſting the crown with a more ample, more certain, and more loving 
dowry, than this of tenures; we hope we propound no matter of diſſervice. 

But to ſpeak diſtinctly of both, and firſt of hongur : wherein I pray your lord- 
ſhips, give me leave, in a ſubje that may feem /upra nos, to handle it rather as 


know the various mixture and cornpoſitian of aur houſe. We have in our houſe 
learned civilians that profeſs a law, that we reverence and ſometimes conſult 
with: they can tell us, that all the laws de feodis are but additionals to the an- 
cient civil law ; and that the Roman emperors, in the full height of their 
monarchy, never knew them; fo that they are not imperial. We have grave 

rofeſfors of the comman law, who will define unto us that thoſe are parts af 
Be. and of the royal prerogative, which cannot be communicated with 
ſubjects: but for tenures in ſubſtance, there is none of your lordſhips but have 
them, and few of us but have them. The king indeed hath a priority or firſt 
ſervice. of his tenures; which ſhews that they are not regal, nor any point of 
ſovereignty. We have gentlemen of honourable ſervice in the wars both by 


foot foremoſt towards the enemy; it is never aſked, Whether he holds in knight's 
ſervice or in ſocage. So have we many deputy lieutenants to your lordſhips, and 
many commifſioners that have been for muſters and levies, fb can tell us, that 
the ſervice and defence of the realm hath in theſe days little dependance updn 
nures. So then we perceive that it is no bond or ligament of government; no 
| four of honour, no bridle of obedience. Time was, when it had other uſes; 
and the name of knight's ſervice imports it: but vocabula manent, res fugiunt. 
But all this, which we have ſpoken, we confeſs to be but in a vulgar capacity; 
which nevertheleſs may ſerve for our excuſe, though we ſubmit the thing it- 
{elf wholly to his majeſty's judgment. offs: 
For matter of conſcience, far be it from us to caſt in any thing willingly, that 
may trouble that clear fountain of his majeſty's conſcience. We do confeis it is a 
noble protection, that theſe young birds of the nobility and good families ſhould 
be gathered and clocked under the wings of the crown. But yet Natura wi 
maxima: and Suus cuique diſcretus ſanguis. Your lordſhips will favour me, to 


of our wiſdom, doth, even in hoc individuo, prefer the prerogative of the 
father before the prerogative of the king : for if lands deſcend, held in chief 
from an anceſtor on the part of a mother, to a man's eldeſt ſon, the father being 
alive, the father ſhall have the cuſtody of the body, and not the king. It 1 
true, that this is only for the father, and not any other parent or anceſtor : but 
then if you look to the high law of tutelage and protection, and of obedience and 
duty, which is the relative thereunto ; it is not ſaid, Honour thy father alone,” 


citizens of London can tell us, there be courts of orphans, and yet no tenures. 
But all this while we pray your lordſhips to conceive, that we think ourſelves not 
competent to diſcern of the honour of his majeſty's crown, or the ſhrine of his 
conſcience ; but leave it wholly unto him, and alledge theſe things but in our own 
excuſe. 155 
For matter of petition, we do continue our moſt humble ſuit, by your lordſhip's 
loving conjunction, that his majeſty will be pleaſed to open unto us this entrance 


majeſty's times are not ſubordinate at all but to the globe above. About this time 
the ſun hath got even with the night, and will riſe apace ; and we know Solomon's 


in this caſe, we know it cannot be without time; and therefore, as far as we 
may with duty, and without importunity, we moſt humbly defire an acceleratipn 


of his majeſty's anſwer, according to his good time and royal pleaſure. 
wor. L DIY ; e 8 K A FR A ME 


we are capable, than as the matter perhaps may require. . Your lordſhips well 


ſea and land, who can inform us, that when it is in queſtion, who ſhall ſet his 


obſerve my former od. The common law itſelf, which is the beſt bounds 


but Honour thy father and thy mother, etc. Again, the civilians can tell us, that 
there was a ſpecial uſe of the pretorian power for pupils, and yet no tenures. The 


of his bounty and grace, as to give us liberty to treat. And laſtly, we know his 


temple (whereof your lordſhip, my lord Treaſurer, ſpake) was not built in a day: 
and if we ſhall be fo happy as to take the axe to hew, and the hammer to frame, 


lar E. r 4 euren e 
For the firſt, his majeſty hath commanded ſpecial care be taken in the choice 
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AT HIS 


FIRST SIT TT I N:G 


HE king (whoſe virtues are ſuch, as if we, that are his miniſters, were 

able duly to correſpond unto them, it were enough to make a golden time) 
hath commanded certain of his intentions to be r touching the admini- 
ſtration of this place, becauſe they are ſomewhat differing from the uſage of 
former times, and yet not by way of novelty, but by way of reformation; 


reduction of things to their ancient and true inſtitution. /. +. 1,110 bs 7 
Wherein nevertheleſs it is his majeſty's expreſs pleaſure it be ſignified, that he. 
underſtands this to be done, without any derogation from the memory.or. ſcryxe 
of thoſe great perſons, which have formerly held this place, of whaſe doings his 
majeſty retaineth a good and gracious remembrance, eſpecially touching the ſin- 
yy of their own minds. Corr $1271 | 57 A ch on 

But now that his majeſty meaneth to be as it were maſter of the: wards, him- 
ſelf, and that thoſe that he uſeth, be as his ſubſtitutes, and move wholly in his 

otion ; hedoth expect things be carried in a fort worthy of his-own.care....;,..... 

Fi Ell herefere his majeſty hath had this princely conſideration with himſelf, 
that as be is pater patride, ſo he is by the ancient law of this kingdom pater pu- 
pilſorum, where there is any tenure by knight's ſervice of himſelf; which extend- 
eth almoſt to all the great families noble and generous of this kingdom: and 
therefore being a repreſentative father, his purpoſe is to imitate, and approach 
as near as may be to the duties and offices of a natural father, in the, good educa- 


tion, well beſtowing in marriage, and preſervation of the houſes, woods, lands, 
and, eſtates of his wards. ; | | 
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For as it is his majeſty's direction, that that part which concerns his own profit, 
and right, be executed with moderation, fo on the other ſide, it is his princely. 
will that that other part, which concerneth protection, be overſpread and extended 


to the utmoſt. __ einn 
"Whergin his majeſty hath three perſons in his eye, the wards, themſelves, - 
ideots, and the reſt of like nature; the ſuitors in this court; and the ſubjects at 


of the. perſons, to whom they be committed, that the fame be ſound in religion, 

ſuch whoſe houſes and families are not noted for diſſolute, no greedy, perſons, no 
ſtep-mothers, nor the like; and with theſe qualifications, of the neareſt friends: 
nay further, his majeſty is minded not fo to delegate. this truſt to the committees, 
but that he will have once in the year at the leaſt, by perſons of credit in every 
county, a view and inſpection taken of the perſons, houſes, woods, and lands of 
the Wards, and other perſons under the protection of this court, and certificate to 


be made thereof accordingly. e hs; 1 AT uiii! 
For the ſuitors, which is the ſecond ; his majeſty's princely care falls upon two 

pants of reformation ;; the firſt, that there be an examination of, fees, What are 

due and ancient, and what, are new and exatted;, and thoſe of the latter kind 


” 441 4 „ „ „ 
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DECLARATION OF THE MASTER OF THE WARDS. 659 
put down : the other, that the court do not entertain cauſes too long upon con- 
tinuances of liveries after the parties are come of full age; which ſerveth but to 
waſte the parties in ſuit, conſidering the decrees cannot be perpetual, but tempo- 
fary; and therefore controverſies here handled, are ſeldom put in peace, till they 
have paſt a trial and deciſion in other courts. 5 
For the third, which is the ſubject at large; his majeſty-hath taken into his 
princely care the unneceſſary vexations of his people by feodaries, and in- 
ferior miniſters of like nature, by colour of his tenures; of which part J ſay 
nothing for the preſent, becauſe the parties whom it concerns, are for the moſt 
part abſent: but order ſhall be given, that they ſhall give their attendance the laſt 
day of the term, then to underſtand further his majeſty's gracious pleaſure. ., .. 
Thus much by his majeſty's commandment ; now we may Le wor this 
Buſineſs of the court. 1 
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For his Majeſty's better ſervice, and the general good. 


#7, CLOULET TS 
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IRST, that he take àn account how his majeſty's laſt inſtructions have. ce 15 
purſued; and of the increaſe of benefit accrued to his majeſty thereh! 1 
and the proportion thereof. 51 r kg. e Ol 
®Whereir' fit in general it will be good to caſt up a year's benefit, vi, from 
February 160, which is the date of the inſtructions under the great ſeal, to 
Febtuaty 16173 and to compare the total with former years before the inſtructi- 


- ; 


* 


ons, that the tree may appear by the fruit, and it may be ſeen how much his 
msfeſtyꝰs profft is redoubled br increaſed by that courſe. OD. 
*Secondly:* Tt will not be amiſs to compute not only the yearly beriefit, but the 
number of wardſhips granted that year, and to compate that with the number of 
former years; for though the number be a thing caſual, yet if it be apparently, 
leſs that in former years, then it may be juſtly doubted, that men take ad- 
vantage upon the laſt clauſe in the inſtructions (of exceptions of wards con- 
ccaled) to praftiſe delays and misfinding of offices, which is a thing moſt, 
dangerous. Das Aae |; 6 _ 
-Thiraly, in particular it behoveth to peruſe and review the bargains made, 
and to confider the rates (mens eſtates being things, which for the moſt part 
cannot be hid) and thereby to diſcern what improvements and good huſbandey 
hath been uſed, and how much the king hath more now when the whole benefit 
is ſuppoſed to go to him, than he had when three parts of the benefit went to 
Fourthly, It is requiſite to take conſideration what eommiſſions have been 
granted for copyholds for lives, which are excepted by the inſtructions from being 
leafed,” and what profit hath been raiſed thereby. g | 1 
Thus much for the time paſt, and upon view of theſe accounts, res dabit cons 
/ilfrn'for farther order to be taken. | | 


* 
0 ” - . , 


_ Fox the time to come, firſt it is fit that the maſter of the wards, being a meaner , 
perſon, be uſually preſent as well at the treaty and beating of the bargain, as ak 
the concluding; and that he take not the buſineſs by report. . 
Secondly; When ſuit is made, the information by ſurvey and commiſſion is but 
oneitnage, but the way were by private diligence to be really informed: neither 
is it hard fora perſon that liveth in an inn of court, where there be underſtand- | 
ing men of every county of England, to obtain by care certain information. 
Thirdly, This kind of promiſe of preferring the next a-kin, doth much ob- 
ſcute the information, which. before by competition of diyers did better appear; 
andi cherefore it tnay be neceſſary for the mafter of the wards ſometimes to direct 
letters to ſome perſons near the ward living, and to take cettificate from them; 
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it bei * intended the ſubject be not racked too high, and that the neare 
Fiend that be ſound in religion, and like to give the 2. good education, — 
Fourthly, That it be examined carefully whether the ward's revenues conſiſt of 
topyholds for lives, which are * to oF ages 2 — that there be 
d;\neg}c> to cu ions for che fame, and that the anaſter take, 
— _ oo Ae oe yet held by the ward's ct e 
de a precedent and direction for the commiſſioners. | 
ifthly, That the maſter make account every fix months (the ſtate appoints 
one in the year) to his majeſty ; and that when he btringeth the bill pt; grants of 
the body for his majeſty's fignature, he bring a ſchedule of the truth of the 
ſtate of every one of them (as it hath appeared to him by information) and ac- 
quaint his majeſty both with the rates and ſtates. 
Thus much concerning the improvement of the king's profit, which c 
eth the king as pater familias; now as pater patriae. FL f > | 
Firſt, for the wards themſelves, that there be ſpecial care taken in the choice of 
the committee, that he be ſound in religion, his houſe and family not Idiſſolute, 
no greedy perſon, no ſtep-mother, nor the like. | 
Further, that thete be letters written once every year to certain principal gen- 
tlemen of credit in every county, to take view not only of the perſon of the 
wards in every county, and their education; but of their houſes, woods, grounds, 
and eſtate, and the ſame to certify; that the committees may be held in ſome 
awe, and that the bleſſing of the poor orphans and the pupils muy come if 
his majeſty and his children. F> od 3M? steg Ich 
Secöndly, for the ſuitors; that there be a ſtrait examination voncerning 
raiſing and multiplication of fees in that court, which is much Tandalized with 
opinion thereof, and all exacted fees put down. | „ue en bed yoni 
„ Thikdty, for the ſubjects at large; that the vexation of eſcheators and Feoditics 
be reprefled, which (upon no ſubſtantial ground of record) vex the country with 
inquiſitions and other extortions : and for Nat purpoſe that there be ane ſet, day at 
the end of every term appointed for examining the abuſes! of: fach: inferior 
iy, and that the maſter of wards take ſpecial care to itotive private ih» 
format on from gentlemen of quality and en in every ſhire touching the 
c e 
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The HOUSE of COMMONS 
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By their Speaker, and from the body of the Council, A 


as well as from the King's perſon. Door of | 


In the Parliament 7 Jacost. 
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Ii my defire, that if any the king's buſineſs, either of honour or proſit, 
ſhall paſs the houſe, it may be not only with external prevailing, but with 

fatisfaction of the inwatd man. For in . where tongue: ſtrings, not heart- 
ſtrings; make the muſick, that harmony may end in diſcord. To this I ſhall 
always bend my endeavours. | = 
Ihe king's ſovereignty, and the liberty of parliament, are as the two elements 
and principles of this eſtate ; which, though the one be more active, the other 
more paſſive, yet they do not croſs or deſtroy the one the other; but they ſtrength- 
en:and maintain the one the other. Take away liberty of parliament, the griefs 
of: the ſubject will bleed inwards : ſharp and eager humours will not evaporate ; 
and then they muſt exulcerate ; and ſo may indanger the ſovereignty. itſelf. On 
the other fide, if the king's ſovereignty receive diminution, or any degree of 
contempt with us that are born under an hereditary monarchy (ſo as the motions 
of our eſtate cannot work in any other frame or engine) it muſt follow, that 
we ſhall be a meteor, or _ imper fette miſtum; which kind of bodies come 
ſpeedily to confuſion and diflolution. And herein it is our happineſs, that we 
may make the ſame judgment of the king, which Tacitus made of Nerva : 
Drous Nerva res olim diſſociabiles miſcuit, imperium et libertatem. Nerva did 
temper things, that before were thought incompatible, ſovereignty and liberty. 
And it is not amiſs in a great council and a great cauſe to put the other part of 
the difference, which was ſignificantly expreſſed by the judgment which Apol- 
lonius made of Nero; which was thus: when Veſpaſian came out of Judza 
towards Italy to receive the empire, as he paſſed by Alexandria he ſpake with 
Apollonius, a man much admired, and aſked him a queſtion of ſtate: © What 
« was the cauſe of Nero's fall or overthrow ? Apollonius faid, © Nero could tune 
* the harp well: but in government he always either wound up the pins too high, 
and ſtrained the ſtrings too far; or let them down too low, and flackened the 
© ſtrings too much. Here we ſee the difference between regular and able princes, 
and irregular. and incapable, Nerva, and Nero. The one tempers and mingles 
the ſovereignty with the liberty of the ſubject wiſely ; and the other doth inter- 
change it, and vary it unequally and abſurdly. Since therefore we have a prince 
of ſo excellent wiſdom and moderation, of whoſe authority we ought to be ten- 
der, as he is likewiſe of our liberty, let us enter into a true and indifferent con- 
ſideration, how far forth the caſe in queſtion may touch his authority, and how 
tar forth our liberty : and, to ſpeak clearly, in my opinion it concerns his autho- 
ity much, and our liberty nothing at all. 

The queſtions are two: the one, whether our ſpeaker be exempted from de- 
livery of a meſſage from the king without our licence? The other, whether 
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it is not all one whether he received it from the body of the council, as if he 
received it immediately from the king? And I will ſpeak of the laſt firſt, be- 
cauſe it is the circumſtance of the preſent caſe. 
Firſt, I fay, let us ſee how it concerns the king, and then how it concerns 
us. For the king? certainhy, if i obſerved, it cannot be denied, but if you 
a may not receive his pleaſure by his repreſentative body, which is his council of 
his eſtate, you both ſtraiten his majeſty in point of conveniency, and weaken the 
reputation of his council. All kings, though they be Gods on earth, yet 
(as he ſaid) they are Gods of earth, frail as other men; they may be of 
extreme age; they may be indiſpoſed in health; they may be abſent. In theſe 
caſes, if their councils may not ſupply their perſons, to what infinite acci- 
dents do you expoſe them? Nay more, ſometimes in policy kings will not be 
ſeen, but cover themſelves with their council; and if this be taken from 
them; à great part of their ſafety is taken away. For the other point, of weak- 
ening the council ; you know they are. nothing without the king : they are no 
body. politic; they 8 no commiſſion under ſeal. So as, if you begin to diſ 
tinguiſh and disjoin them from the king, they are corpus opacum ; for they have 
Yumen'de-lumine : and ſo by diſtinguiſhing you extinguiſh the principal engine of 
the eſtate; For it is truly affirmed, that Concilium non habet poteſtatem delegatam, 
Jed inbutrentem: and it is but Rex in cathedra, the king in his chair or con- 
ſtory, where his will and decrees, which are in privacy more changeable, are 
ſettled and fixed. | HW gas! 
Nov for that which concerns ourſelves. Firſt, for dignity ; no man muſt think 
this 4 diſparagement for us: for the greateſt kings in Europe, by their ambaſſa- 
dors, receive anſwers and directions from the council in the king's abſence; and 
if that negotiation be fit for the fraternity and party of kings, it may much 
leſs be excepted to by ſubjects. oo: 219! 
For uſe or benefit, no man can be ſo raw and unacquainted in the affairs of 
the world, as to conceive there ſhould be any diſadvantage in it, as if ſuch an- 
ſwors were leſs firm and certain. For it cannot be ſuppoſed, that men of fo great 
caution, as counſellors of eſtate commonly are (whether you take caution for 
wiſdom or providence, or for pledges of eſtate or fortune) will ever err, or ad- 
venture ſo far as to exceed their warrant. And therefore I conclude; that in this 
point there can be unto us neither diſgrace nor diſadvantagge. | 
For the point of the ſpeaker. Firſt, on the king's part, it may have a ſhrewd 
illation: for it hath a ſhew, as if there could be a ſtronger duty, than the duty 
of a ſubject to a king. We ſee the degrees and differences of duties in fa- 
milies, between father and ſon, maſter and ſervant ; in corporate bodies, between 
communalties and their officers, recorders, ſtewards, and the like; yet all theſe 
give place to the king's commandments. The bonds are more ſpecial, but not 
lo forcible. On our part, it concerns us nothing. For firſt it is but 4 canali, 
of the pipe; how the king's meſſage ſhall be conveyed to us, and not of the 
matter. Neither hath the ſpeaker any ſuch dominion, as that coming out of 
his mouth it preſſeth us more than out of a privy counſellor's. Nay, it ſeems 
to be a great truſt of the king's towards the houſe, when the king doubteth not 
to put his meſſage into their mouth, as if he ſhould ſpeak to the city by their 
recorder: therefore, methinks, we ſhould not entertain this unneceſſary doubt. 
It is one uſe of wit to make clear things doubtful ; but it is a much better uſe 
of wit to make doubtful things clear; and to that I would men would bend 
themſelves. eue id 21 
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The King's right of impoſitions on merchandiſes imported and exported . 


X' it pleaſe you, Mr. Speaker, this queſtion touching the right of im- 
-{ - poſitions is very great; extending to the prerogative of the king on the 
one part, and the liberty of the ſubject on the other; and that in a point of 
profit and value, and not of conceit or fancy. And therefore, as weight in all 
motions increaſeth force, ſo I do not marvel to ſee men gather the greateſt ſtrength 
of argument they can to make good their opinions. And ſo you will give me 
leave likewiſe, being ſtrong in mine own perſuaſion that it is the king's right, to 
Mey my voice as free as my thought. And for my part I mean to obſerye' the 
true courſe. th giye ſtrength to this cauſe, which is, by yielding thoſe things which 
are not tenable, and keeping the queſtion within the true ſtate and compaſs; 
which will diſcharge many popular arguments, and contract the debate into a 
leſs room. 5 | 
+> Wherefore I do deliver the queſtion, and exclude or ſet by, as not in queſtion, 
five. things. Firſt, the queſtion is de portorio, and not de tributo, to uſe the Ro- 
man words for explanation ſake; it is not, I ſay, touching any taxes within the 
land, but of payments at the ports. Secondly, it is not touching any impoſt from 
port to port, but where claves regni, the keys of the kingdom, are turned to let 
in from foreign parts, or to ſend forth to foreign parts; in a word, matter of 
commerce and intercourſe, not ſimply of carriage or vecture. Thirdly, the queſ- 
tion is (as the diſtinction was uſed above in another caſe) de vero et falſo, and 
not de bona et malo, of the legal point, and not of the inconvenience, otherwiſe 
than as it ſerves to decide the law. Fourthly, I do ſet apart three commodities, 
Wools, wool-fells, and leather, as being in different caſe from the reſt; becauſe 
the cuſtom upon them is antiqua cuſtuma. Laſtly, the queſtion is not, Whether 
in matter of impoſing the king may alter the law by his prerogative, but whe- 
ther the king have not ſuch a prerogative by law. i" 
Ihe ſtate of the queſtion being thus cleared and freed, my propoſition is, that 
the king by the fundamental laws of this kingdom hath a power to impoſe upon 
merchandiſe and commodities both native and foreign. In my proof of this pro- 
poſition all that I ſhall ſay, be it to confirm or confute, I will draw into certain 
diſtinct heads or conſiderations which move me, and may move you. ' 
The firſt is an univerſal negative: there appeareth not in any ot the king's 
Courts: any one record, wherein an impoſition laid at the ports hath been over- 
thrown by judgment; nay more, where it had been queſtioned by pleading. 
This plea, quod ſumma praedifta minus juſte impaſita fuit, et contra leges et con- 
ſuetudines regni hujus Angliae, unde idem Bates illam ſolvere recuſavit prout ei bene 
licuit; is primae impreſſionis. Bates was the firſt man ab origine mundi (for any 
thing that appeareth) that miniſtred that plea; whereupon I offer this to con- 
ſideration: the king's acts that grieve the ſubject are either againſt law, and ſo 
void, or according to ſtrictneſs of law, and yet grievous. And according to theſe 
ſeveral natures of grievance, there be ſeveral remedies: Be they againſt law ? 
Overthrow them by judgment: Be they too ſtrait and extreme, though legal? 
Propound them in parliament. For as much then as impoſitions at the ports, 


This matter was much debated by the lawyers and gentlemen in the parliament, 1610, and 1614, etc, 
and afterwards given up by the crown in 1641. | 
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having been. ſo often laid, were never brought into the king's courts of juice, 
but ſtill brought to parliament, I may moſt certainly conclude, that they were 
conceived not to be againſt law, And if any man ſhall think that it was too 
high a point to queſtion by law before the judges, or that there ſhould want 
fortitude in them to aid the ſubject; no, it ſhall appear from time to time in caſes 
of equal reach, where the king's acts have been indeed againſt law, the courſe of 
law hath run, and the judges have worthily done their duty. 
As in the caſe of an impoſition upon linnen cloth for the alnage ; overthrown - 
by judgment. | 1 
The caſe of a commiſſion of arreſt and committing of ſubjects upon exami- 
nation without conviction by jury, diſallowed by the judges. | 
A commiſſion to determine the right of the exigenter's place, ſecundum ſanam 
diſeretienem, diſallowed by the judges. | k vt 
The caſe of the monopoly of cards overthrown and condemned by judgment. 
I might make mention of the juriſdiction of ſome courts of diſcretion, wherein 
the judges did not decline to give opinion. Therefore, had this been'againſt law, 
there would not have been altum ſilentium in the king's courts. Of the con- 


1 


traty judgments I will not yet ſpeak ; thus much now, that there is no judg- 


31 Fd. 1. 
Chart. 
mercator. 
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ment, no nor plea againſt it. Though I ſaid no more, it were enough, in my 
opinion, to induce you to a un liguet, to leave it a doubt. n e ee 
The ſecond conſideration is, the force and continuance of N made by 
ants of merchants, both ſtrangers and Engliſh, without conſent of parliament. 
Herein I lay this ground, that lch grants conſidered in themſelves are void in 
lay: for merchants, either ſtrangers or ſubjects, they are no body corporate, 
but ſingular and diſperſed perſons ; they cannot bind ſucceſfion, neicher can the 
major part bird the reſidue: how then ſhould their grants have force ?* No 
otherwiſe but thus; that the king's power of impoſing was only the legal virtue 
and ſtrength of thoſe grants; and that the conſent of a merchant'is but a con- 
currence, the king is prencipale agens, and they are but as the patient, and ſo it 
becomes a binding act out of the king's power. n ended 5d 

Now if any man doubt that ſuch grants of merchants ſhould not be of force; 
I. will alledge but two memorable records, the one for the merchants ſtrangers, 
the other for the merchants Engliſh. That for the ſtrangers is upon the grant 
of chart. mercator. of three pence in value ultra antiquas cuſtumar; Which grant 


is in uſe and practice at this day. For it is well known to the merchants, that 


that which they call ſtranger's cuſtom, and erroneoufly double cuftom, is but 
three-pence in the pound more than Engliſh. Now look into the ſtatutes of 
ſabfidy of tonnage and poundage, and you. ſhall find (a few merchandiſe only 
r the poundage equal upon alien and ſubject; ſo that this difference or 
exceſs of three pence hath no * round than that grant. It falleth to be the 
ſame in quantity; there is no ſtatute for it, and therefore it can have no ſtrength 
but from the merchants grants; and the merchants grants can have no ſtrength 

but from the king's power to impoſe. | engl 5Aotwk 
For the merchants Engliſh, take the notable record in 17 E. 3. where the 
commons complained of the forty ſhillings upon the ſack of wool as a mal- toll 
ſet by the aſſent of the merchants without conſent of parliament ; nay, they diſ- 
pute and ſay it were hard that the merchants conſent ſhould be in damage of 
the commons. What ſayeth the king to them? doth he grant it or give way 
to it? No; but replies upon them, and faith, It cannot be rightly conſtrued 
to be in prejudice of the commons, the rather becauſe proviſion was made, that 
the merchants ſhould not work upon them, by colour of that payment to in- 
creaſe their price; in that there was a price certain ſet upon the wools, And 
there was an end of that matter: which plainly affirmeth the force of the mer- 
chants grants. So then the force of the grants of merchants both Enplith and 
ſtrangers. appeareth, and their grants being not corporate, are but noun adjec- 

tives without the king's power to impoſe. | Gm, eee 
The third conſideration is, of the firſt and moſt ancient commencement of 
cuſtoms ; wherein I am ſomewhat to ſeek; for, as the poet faith, Drgredituryie 
ſolo, et caput inter nubila condit, the beginning of it- is obſcure ; but” 1 rather 
CONCEIVE 
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conceive that it is by common lau-, than by grant in parkament: For, firſt, Mr: 
Dyer's opinion was, that the, ancient cuſtom for exportation was by the common F 
laws-3y andigoeth, further, that that ancient cuſtom was the'cuſtom up6n"wls/ * = 
woolfells, and leather: he-was deceived in the particiiſar, and the diligence of 
your-ſearch hath revealed it; for that cuſtom, upon theſe*three merchandiſes 
grew by grant of parliament 3 E. I. but the opinion in general was ſound ; for 
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there was a cuſtom before that: for the records themſelves which peak of that 
cuſtom do term it a new cuſtom, Alentour del novel cuſtome, As concernin 2 the 
new cuſtom granted, etc. this is pregnant, there was yet a more ancient. So for 
the 1 the grant in 31 E. I. chart. mercator. is, that the three pence granted 
by the gers ſhould be ultra antiquas cuſtumas, which hath no affinity with 
that cuſtom upon the three ſpecies, but preſuppoſeth more ancient cuſtoms inn 
1 - Now if any man think that thoſe more ancient cuſtoms were likewiſe 
y act of parliament, it is but a conjecture; it is never recited ultra antiguas 
cuſlumas prius conceſſas, and acts of parliament were not much ſtirring before tie 
great charter, Which was 9 H. III. And therefore I conceive with Mr. Dyer, 
that whatſoever. was the ancient cuſtom, was by the common law. And if by | 
the common Jaw, then what other means can be imagined of the commence- 
ment of it but by the king's impoſing ? Ls rats 
The forth conſideration is, of the manner that was held in parliament in the 
aboliſhing of impoſitions laid: wherein I will confider, firſt, the manner of the 
petitions / exhibited in parliament z and more ſpecially the nature of the king's 
anſwens . For the petitions I note two things; firſt, that to my remembrance 
there vas. ver any petition made for the revoking of any impoſition vpon'fos- 
reign, merchants only. It pleaſed the Decemviri in 5 E. II: to deface char. mey- 
cater . and ſ the impoſition. upon ſtrangers, as againſt law : but the opinlon of 
thee refarmpers,1,do not much truſt, for they of their gentleneſs did likewiſe bring 
inadoubt thę demy-mark, which it is manifeſt was granted by parliament; and 
pronounced by them the king ſhould have it, gi avert le dit: but this is de- 
clared void by I E. III. which reneweth chart. mercator. and void muſt it needs 
be, becauſe it was an ordinance by commiſſion only, and that in the time of a 
weak kipg, and never either warranted or confirmed by parliament: © Secondly, 
I -yote,that,,petitions were made promiſcuouſly for taking away impoſitions 
ſet by parliament as well as without parliament; nay, that very tax of che 
newfielmnes,. the ith ſheaf or fleece, which is recited to be againſt the king's dath 
and in blewiſhment of his crown, was an act of parliament, 14 E. III. Se 
then tp inks that impoſitions were againſt law, becauſe they are taken away 
by ſucgegding parliaments, it is no argument at all; becauſe the impoſitions ſet 
by the parliaments themſelves, which no man will ſay were againſt law, were, 
neverthelets,. afterwards pulled down by parliament. But indeed the argument 
holdeth, rather the other way, that becauſe they took not their remedy in the 
nd of juſtice, but did fly to the parliament, therefore they were thought 
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ow for the king's anſwers: if the impoſitions complained of had been againſt 


une III. 0 - | | | 
Sometimes he aboliſheth them in part, and letteth them ſtand in 


Sometimes the king diſtinguiſheth of reaſonable and not reaſonable, 28 


tif 


arliament ſhall continue, as 47 E. II. 
in ceaſe ad voluntatem noſtram. ide 770 
netimes that they ſhall hold over their term prefixed or aſſeiſſed. 
diſclaim them as unlawful, for a&us 
If it had been a diſaffirmance by 
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law, they muſt have gone down in ſolids, but now you fee they have been tem- 
pered and qualified as the king ſaw convenient. | | | 
The fifth conſideration is of that which is offered by way of objection ; which 
is, firſt, that ſuch grants have been uſually made by conſent of parliament ; and 
ſecondly, that the ſtatutes of ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage have been made 
as a kind of ſtint and limitation, that the king ſhould hold himſelf unto the pro- 
portion fo granted and not impoſe further; the rather becauſe it is expreſſed in 
ſome of theſe ſtatutes of tonnage and poundage, ſometimes by way of proteſta- 
tion, and ſometimes by way of condition, that they ſhall not be taken in prece- 
dent, or that the king ſhall not impoſe any further rates or novelties, as 6 R. II. 
9 R. II. 13 H. IV. 1 H. V. which ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage have 
ſuch clauſes and cautions. | | 
| To this objection I give this anſwer. Firſt, that it is not ſtrange with kings, 
| for their own better ſtrength, and the better contentment of their people, to 
| | do thoſe things by parliament, which, nevertheleſs, have perfection enough with- 
| out parliament. We fee their own rights to the crown which are inherent, yet 
they take recognition of them by parliament. And there was a ſpecial reaſon 
why they ſhould do it in this caſe, for they had found by experience that if they 
had not conſent in parliament to the ſetting of them up, * could not have 
avoided ſuit in parliament for the taking of them down. Beſides, there were 
ſome things requiſite in the manner of the levy for the better ſtrengthening of 
the ſame, which percaſe could not be done without parliament, as the taking 
the oath of the party touching the value, the inviting of the diſcovery of con- 
cealment of cuſtom by giving the moiety to the informer, and the like. 
Nov in ſpecial for the ſtatutes of ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, I note three 
things. Firſt, that the conſideration of the grant is not laid to be! fot the reſtraining 
of impoſitions, but exprefly for the guarding of the ſea. Secondly, that it is true 
that the ancient form is more peremptory, and the modern more ſubmiſs; for 
in the ancient form ſometimes they inſert a flat condition that the king ſhall not 
further impoſe; in the latter they humbly pray that the merchants may be de- 
meaned without oppreſſion, paying thoſe rates; but whether it be ſupplication, 
or whether it be condition, it rather implyeth the king hath. a- power; for elſe 
both were needleſs, for conditio annectitur ubi hbertas pracſumitur, and the word 
oppreſſion ſeemeth to refer to exceſſive impoſitions. And thirdly, that the ſta- 
tutes of tonnage and poundage are but cumulative and not privative of the king's 
wer precedent, appeareth notably in the three pence overplus, which is paid 
57 the merchants ſtrangers, which ſhould be taken away quite, if thoſe ſtatutes 
Were taken to be limitations; for in that, as was touched before, the rates ate 
equal in the generality between ſubjects and ſtrangers, and yet that impoſition, 
notwithſtanding any ſuppoſed reſtriction of theſe acts of ſubſidies of tonnage 
poundage, remaineth at this day. fte 

The fixth conſideration is likewiſe of an objection, which is matter of prac- 
tice, v2. that from R. II's. time to Q. Mary, which is almoſt 200 years, there 
was an intermiſſion of impoſitions, as appeareth both by records and the cuſtom- 
books. 

To which I anſwer; both that we have in effect an equal number of years 
to countervail them, namely, 100 years in the times of the three kings Edwards 
added to 60 of our laſt years; and extrema obruunt media; for we have both the 
reverence of antiquity and the poſſeſſion of the preſent times, and they but the 
middle times; and beſides, in all true judgment there is a very great difference 
between an uſage to prove a thing lawful, and a non-uſage to prove it unlaw- 
ful : for the practice plainly implyeth conſent ; but the diſcontinuance may be 
either becauſe it was not needful, though lawful ; or becauſe there was found a 
better means, as I think it was indeed in reſpect of the double cuſtoms by means 
of the ſtaple at Calais. 
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In the End of the eſſion of Parliament 7 Jaconr, | 


PERSUADING 
Some Supply to be given to his MAI EST v ; 


Which ſeemed then to ſtand upon doubtful terms, 
and paſſed upon this ſpeech. | 


HE proportion of the King's ſupply is not now in queſtion : for when 
11 [ that ſhall be, it may be I ſhall be of opinion, that we ſhould give ſo new, 
as wWe may the better give again. But as things ſtand for the may = I think 
the point of honour and reputation is that which his majeſty ſtandeth moſt upon, 
that our git may at leaſt be like thoſe ſhowers, that may ſerve to lay the winds, 
though they do not ſufficiently water the earth. ee noi Þ + Me 
Fo labour to perſuade you, I will not: for I know not into what form to caſt 
my ſpeech: If I ſhould enter into a laudative (though never ſo due and Jt) 
of the king's great merits, it may be taken for flattery : if I ſhould ſpeak of thi 
ſtrait obligations which intercede between the king and the ſubject, in cafe of 
the'king's want, it were a kind of concluding the houſe: if I ſhould ſpeak of 
the dangerous conſequence, which want may reverberate upon ſubjects, it might 
have a ſhew of a ſecret menace. ha e — 
Iheſe arguments are, I hope, needleſs, and do better in your minds than in 
my mouth. But this give me leave to ſay, that whereas the example of Cyrus 
was uſed, who ſought his ſupply from thoſe upon whom he had beſtowed his 
benefits; we muſt always remember, that there are as well benefits of the ſcep- 
ter as benefits of the hand, as well of government as of liberality. Theſe, I 
am ſure, we will acknowledge to have come plena manu amongſt us all, and all 
thoſe whom we repreſent ; and therefore it is every man's head in this caſe that 
muſt be his counſellor, and every man's heart his orator ; and thoſe inward powers 
are en than any man's ſpeech., I leave it, and with it may go to the 
queſtion. 8 | | 
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CERTIFICATE. 
U TAE, 5 
LORDS of the COUNCIL; 
OY Re? *, Upon information given touching the 
Scarcity of SILVER at the MIN T, 
Reference to the two Chae, and the King's Solicitor. 
un plecfe your Lurdftips, ES ger 


X CCORDING unto your lordſhips letters unto us directed, grounded 
A upon the information, which his I hath received concerning the 
carcity of ſilver at the Mint, we have called before us as well the officers of the 
Mint, as ſome. principal merchants, and ſpent two whole afternoons" in the ex- 
amination of the buſineſs ; wherein we kept this order, firſt to examine the fact, 
then the cauſes, with the remedies. "IF | 
"And for the fact, we directed the officers of the Mint to give unto-us a diſtin- 
uiſhed account how much gold and filver hath mp! been brought into the 
Aint, By the ſpace of fix whole years laſt paſt, more ſpecially for the. laſt three 
months ſucceeding the laſt proclamation touching the price of gold; to the end 
we might by the ſuddenneſs of the fall diſcern, whether that proclamation 
might be thought the efficient cauſe of the preſent ſcarcity. Upon which account 
it appears to us, that during the ſpace of fix years aforeſaid, there hath been till 
degrees of decay in quantity of the filver brought to the Mint, but yet fo, as 
within theſe laſt three months it hath grown fir beyond the proportion. of the 
former time, in ſo much as there comes in now little or none at all. And yet, 
notwithſtanding, it is ſome opinion, as well amongſt the officers of the Mint as 
the merchants, that the ſtate need be the leſs apprehenſive of this effect, becauſe 
it is like to be but temporary, and neither the great fluſh of gold that is come into 
the Mint ſince the proclamation, nor on the other ſide the great ſcarcity of ſilver, 
can continue in proportion as it now dot. d alt gn 
Another point of the fact, which we thought fit to examine, was, whether 
the ſcarcity of ſilver appeared generally in the realm, or only at the Mint; where- 
init was confeſſed by the merchants, that ſilver is continually imported into the 
realm, and is found ſtirring amongſt the goldſmiths, and otherwiſe, much like 
as in former times, although, in reſpect of the greater price which it hath with 
the goldſmith, it cannot find the way to the Mint. And thus much for the fact. 
| For the cauſes with the remedies, we have heard many propoſitions made, as 
well by the lord Knevet, who aſſiſted us in this conference, as by the merchants; 
of which propoſitions few were new unto us, and much leſs can be new to your 
lordſhips; bur yet although upon former conſultations, we are not unacquainted 
what is more or leſs likely to ſtand with your lordſhips grounds and opinions, we 
thought it nevertheleſs the beſt fruit of our diligence to ſet them down in articles, 
that your lordſhips with more eaſe may diſcard or entertain the particulars, be- 
| png with thoſe which your lordſhips do point at in your letters, and ſo de- 
cending to the reſt. Nds ö | 
The firſt propoſition is, touching the diſproportion of the price between gold 
and filyer, which is now brought to bed, upon the point of fourteen to one, 
+ being before but twelve to one. This we take to be an evident cauſe of —_— 
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ol ſilver at the Mint. but ſuch a cauſe as will hardly receive a remedy; fur either 
your lordſhips muſt draw down again the E of gold, or advance the price of 
ſilver; whereof the one is going back from that which is ſo lately done, and where- 
of you have found good effect, and the other is a thing of dangerous conſequence 
in reſpec of the loſs to all moneyed men in their debts, gentlemen in their rents, 
the king in his cuſtoms, and the common ſubject in railing the price. of things 
vendible. And upon this point it is fit we give your lordſhi underſtanding what 
the merchants intimated unto us, that the very voicing or fuſpedt of the raiſing of 
the price of ſilver, if it be not cleared, would make ſuch a deadneſs and retention 
of money this vacation, as (to uſe their own words) will be a miſery to the mer- 
chants; ſo that we were forced to uſe proteſtation, that there was no ſuch intent. 
The ſecond propokition is, touching the charge of coinage; wherein it was 
confidently ayouched by the merchants, that if the coinage were brought from 
two ſhillings unto eighteen pence, as it was in queen Elizabeth's time, the king 
would gain more in the quantity than he ſhould loſe in the price: and they aid 


age in the other metal, and found good of it: which argument, though it goth 
admit a difference, becauſe that abatement was coupled with the raiſing of the price, 
whereas this is to go alone; yet nevertheleſs it ſeemed the officers of the Mint were 
not unwilling to give way to ſame abatement, although they preſumed it Wauld 
beiof ſmall effect, becauſe that abatement would not be equiyalent to that pyice 
which Spaniſh ſilver bears with the goldſmith; but yet it may be uſed as angen- 
periment af ſtate, being recoverable at his majeſty's pleaſur e. 
The third propofition is, concerning the exportation of ſilver more than in, for- 
mer times, wherein we fell firſt upon the trade into the Eaſt Indles; concerning 
which it was materially in our opinions anſwered by the merchants of that compa» 
ny; that the-filver which ſupplies that trade, being generally Spaniſh moneys, 
would not be brought in but for that trade, fo that it ſucks in as well as it draws 
forth. Ancd it was added likewiſe, that as long as the Low Countries maintained 
that trade in the Indies, it would help little though our trade were diſſolved, be- 
cauſe:that-filver.-which is exported immediately by us to the Indies would be 
drawn out of this kingdom for the Indies immediately by the Dutch: and for the 
filver exported to the Levant, it was thought to be no great matter. As for other 


employment being by ſome mitigation made agreeable to the times. And theſe 
three remedies are of that nature, as they ſerve to remove the cauſes of this ſcars 
city. There were other propoſitions of policies and means, directly to draw 
ſilver to the Mint. 1 EE 1 
The fourth point thereaf was this: It is agreed that the ſilver which hath here- 
tofore fed'the Mint, principally hath been Spaniſh money. This now -comes 
into the realm plentifully, but not into the Mint. It was propounded in imitation 
of ſome precedent in France, that his majeſty would by proclamation reſtrain the 
coming in of this money ſub modo, that is, that either it be brought to the Mint, 
or otherwiſe to be cut and defaced, becauſe that now it paſſeth in payments in a 
kind of currency. To which it was colourably objected, that this would be the 
Way to have none brought in at all, becauſe the gain ceaſing, the importation 
would ceaſe; but this objection was well anſwered, that it is not gain altogether, 
but a neceſſity of ſpeedy payment, that cauſeth the merchant to bring in ſilyer to 
keep his credit, and to drive his trade: ſo that if the king keep his fourteen days 
payment at the Mint, as he always hath-done, and have likewiſe his exchangers 
for thoſe moneys in ſome principal parts, it is ſuppoſed that all Spaniſh moneys, 
which is the bulk of ſilver brought into this realm, would by means of ſuch a 
proclamation come into the Mint; which may be a thing conſiderable, |. + | 
Ihe fifth propofition was this: It was warranted by the laws of Spain to bring 
in ſilver for corn or victuals; it was propounded that his majeſty would. reſtrain 
exportation of corn ſub modo, except they bring the filver which reſulted: thereof 
+unto his Mint, that trade being commonly ſo beneficial, as the merchant! may 
well endure the bringing of the filver to the Mint, alchough it were at the charge 
of coinage, Which it now bearcth further, as incident to this matter. There 
F Yor. J. | 8N Was 
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themſelves with that argument, that the king had been pleaſed to abate his coin- | 


exportation, we ſaw no remedy but the execution of the laws, ſpecially thoſe of 
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was revived by the merchants, with ſome inſtance, the ancient propoſition cn. 
cerning the erection of granaries for foreign corn, foraſmuch as by that increaſe 
of trade in corn, the importation of ſilver would likewiſe be multiplied. | 
The fixth propoſſtion was, That de all licence of forbidden} commodities, 
there ſhall be a rate ſet of ſilver to be brought into the Mint: which nevertheleſs 
may ſeem ſomewhat hard, becauſe it impoſeth upon the ſubject that which 
cauſeth him to incur peril of confiſcation in foreign parts. To trouble your lord. 
ſhips further with diſcourſes which we had of making foreign coins current, and 
of varying the king's ſtandard to weight, upon the variations in other ſtates, aid 
repreſſing ſurfeit of foreign commodities, that our native commodities, ſur. 
mounting the foreign, may draw in treaſure by way of overplus; they be common 
places ſo well known to your lordſhips, as it is enough to mention them only. 
There is only one thing more, which is, to put your lordſhips in mind of the 
extreme exceſs in the waſting of both metals, both of gold and ſilver foliat, 
-which turns the nature of theſe metals, which ought to be 1 and 
makes them periſhable, and by conſumption muſt be a principal cauſe of ſcar- 
in them both; which we conceive may receive a ſpeedy remedy by his 
mel proclamation. | J 57 
Laſtly, We are humble ſuitors to your lordſhips, that for any of theſe propoſi- 
tions, chat your lordſhips ſhould think fit to entertain in conſultations, your 
lordſhips would be pleaſed to hear them debated before yourſelves, as being 
matters of greater weight than we are able to judge of. And ſo craving your 
lordſtups pardon for troubling you ſo long, we commend your lordſhips to God's 
goodneſs. | | * ien (i. 
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May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Find it a poſitive precept of the old law, that there ſhould be 8 
4 withoutfalt: the moral whereof (beſides the ceremony) may be, that God is 
not pleaſed: with the body of a good intention, except it be ſeaſoned. with.;that 
ſpiritual wiſdom and judgment, as it be not eaſily ſubject to be corrupted and per- 
verted: for falt, in the Scripture, is a figure both of wiſdom and laſting, This 
cometh into my mind upon this act of Mr. Sutton, which ſeemeth to me as a 
ſacrifice without falt; having the materials of a good intention, but not powdered 
with any ſuch-ordinances and inſtitutions as may preſerve the ſame from, turning 
corrupt, or at leaſt from becoming unſavoury, and of little uſe. For though the 
choice of the feoffees be of the beſt, yet neither can they always live; and the 
very nature of the work itſelf, in the vaſt and unfit proportions thereof, being apt 
to provoke a miſ-employment; it is no diligence of theirs (except there be 'a 
digrefſion from that model) that can excuſe it from running the ſame way that 
git of like condition have heretofore done. For to defign the Charterhouſe, 
2 building fit for a prince's habitation, for an hoſpital, is all one as if one ſhould 
ive in alms a rich embroidered cloak to a beggar. And certainly a man ma 
, Fanquam quae oculis cernuntur, that if ſuch an edifice, with ſix thouſand oo 
revenue, be erected into one hoſpital, it will in ſmall time degenerate to be 
made a preferment of ſome great perſon to be maſter, and he to take all the 
ſweet, and the poor to be ſtinted, and take but the crums; as it comes to paſs in 
divers hoſpitals of this realm, which have but the names of hoſpitals, and are 
only wealthy benefices in reſpect of the maſterſhip; but the poor, which is the 
propter quid, little relieved. And the like hath been the fortune of much of the 
| alms of the Roman religion in their great foundations, which being begun in 
vain-glory and oſtentation, have had their judgment upon them, to end in cor- 
ruption and abuſe. This meditation hath made me preſume to write theſe few 
lines to your majeſty; being no better than good wiſhes, which your majeſty's 
great wiſdom may make ſomething or nothing of. LG 
Wherein I defire to be thus underſtood, that if this foundation (ſuch as it is) 
be perfect and good in law, then I am too well acquainted with your majeſty's 
diſpoſition, to adviſe any courſe of power or profit that is not grounded upon a 
right: nay farther, if the defects be ſuch as a court of equity may remedy and 
cure, then I wiſh that as St. Peter's ſhadow did cure diſeaſes, ſo the very ſhaduw 
of a good intention may cure defects of that nature. But if there be a right, and: 
birth-right planted in the heir, and not remediable by courts of equity, and that 
right be ſubmitted to your majeſty, whereby it is both in your power and. grace 
what to do; then I do wiſh that this rude maſs and chaos of a good deed were 
directed rather to a ſolid merit, and durable charity, than to a blaze of glory, 
that will but crackle a little in talk, and quickly extinguiſh. | 
And this may be done, obſerving the ſpecies of Mr. Sutton's intent, though 
varying in individuo: for it appears that he had in notion a triple good, an 
hoſpital, and a ſchool, and maintaining of a preacher : which individuals refer 
to theſe three general heads; relief of poor, advancement of learning, and pros 
pagation of religion, Now then if I ſhall ſet before your majeſty, in every ot 
theſe three kinds, what it is that is moſt wanting in your kingdom; and what is 
like to be the moſt fruitful and effectual uſe of ſuch a beneficence, and leaſt like 
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ſome for correction of vagabonds ; but are general and promiſcuous: fo that they 


ADVICE ABOUT THE CHARTERHOUSE, 

to be perverted; that, I think, ſhall be no ill ſcope of my labour, how meanly 
ſoever performed; for out of variety repreſented, election may be beſt grounded. 

Concetning the relief of the poor; I hold ſome number of hoſpitals, with 
competent endowments,” will do far more good than one hoſpital of an exorbitant 
greatneſs: for though the one courſe will be the more ſeen, yet the other will be 
more felt. For if your majeſty erect many, beſides the obſerving the ordi- 
nary maxim, Bonum, quo communius, eo melius, choice may be made of thoſe 
towns and places where there is moſt need, and ſo the remedy may be diſtri- 
buted as the diſeaſe is difperſed. Again, greatneſs of relief, accumulated in one 
place, doth rather invite a ſwarm and ſurcharge of poor, than relieve thoſe that 
are naturally bred in that place; like to ill-tempered medicines, that draw more 
humour to the part than they evacuate from it. But chiefly I rely upon the 
reaſon-that I touched in the beginning, that in theſe go” hoſpitals the revenues 
will draw the uſe, and not the uſe the revenues; and fo, through the maſs of 
the wealth, they will ſwiftly tumble down to a miſ-employment. And if any 
man fay, that in the two hoſpitals in London there is a precedent of greatneſs 
concurting with good employment; let him conſider that thofe hoſpitals have 
annual governors, that they are under the ſuperior care and policy of ſuch a ſtate 
as the city of London; and chiefly, that their revenues conſiſt not upon certain- 
ties, but upon caſualties and free gifts; which gifts would be with-held, if they 
appeared once to be perverted; ſo as it keepeth them in a continual good beha- 


vidur and awe to employ them aright; none of which points do match with the 


preſent caſe. Ma r 
The next conſideration may be, whether this intended hoſpital,” as it hath a 
more ample endowment than other hoſpitals have, ſhould not likewiſe work 
+ = pot better ſubject than other poor; as that it ſhould be converted to the re- 

of maimed ſoldiers, decayed merchants, houſholders aged, and deftituts 
churchmen, and the like; whoſe condition, being of a better fort than looſe 
people and beggars, deſerveth both a more liberal ſtipend and allowance, and. 
ſome'proper place of relief, not intermingled or 1 with the baſeſt ſort of 


Poor which project, though ſpecious, yet in my judgment, will not anſwer the 


deſignment in the event, in theſe our times. For certainly few men in any voca- 
tion, which have been ſomebody, and bear a mind ſomewhat according to the 
conſcience and remembrance of that they have been, will ever defcend to that 
condition, as to profeſs to live upon alms, and to become a corporation of de- 
chared-beggars; but rather will chuſe to live obſcurely, and as it were to hide 
themſelves with ſome private friends: ſo that the end of ſuch an inſtitution will 
be; that it will make the place a receptacle of the worſt, idleſt, and moſt diſſolute 
perſons of every profeſſion, and to become a cell of loiterers, and caft ſerving- 
men, and drunkards, with ſcandal rather than fruit to the commonwealth. And 
of this kind I can find but one example with us, which is the alms-knights of 
Windſor; which particular would give a man ſmall encouragement to follow 


thatprecedent, | 


- Phetefore the beſt effect of hoſpitals is, to make the kingdom, if it were 
poilible, capable of that law, that there be no beggar in Iſrael: for it is that kind 
of people that is a burthen, an eye-ſore, a ſcandal, and a ſeed of peri] and tu- 
inult it che ſtate. But chiefly it were to be wiſhed, that ſuch a beneficence to- 
wards the relief of the poor were ſo beſtowed, as not only the mere and naked 


poor thould be ſuſtained, but alſo, that the honeſt perſon which hath hard means 


to live, upon whom the poor are now charged, ſhould be in ſome fort eaſed: 
for-that were a work generally acceptable to the kingdom, if the publick hand of 
alms might ſpare the private hand of tax: and therefore, of all other employments 
of that kind, I commend moſt houſes of relief and correction, which are mixt 
hoſpitals, where the impotent perſon is relieved, and the ſturdy beggar buckled 
to work; and the unable perſon alſo not maintained to be idle (ach is _Cyer 
joined with drunkenneſs and impurity) but is ſorted with ſuch work as he can 
manage and perform; and where the uſes are not diſtinguiſhed, as in other 
hoſpita's; whereof ſome are for aged and impotent, and ſome for children, and 


may 
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may take off poor of every ſort from the country as the cou breeds 
bos the poor themſelves fhall find the hon, and LA 7 
neſs of the abatement of the tax. Now if it be- objected, that houſes, of 
correction in all places have not done the good expected (as it cannot be. denied, 
but in moſt rt they have done much good) ĩt muſt be remembered that there 
is a great difference between that which is done by the diſtracted government of 
juſtices of peace, and that which may be done by a ſettled ordinance, ſubject to 
a regular viſitation, as this may be. And beſides, the want hath been com- 
monly in houſes of correction of a competent and certain ſtock, for the materi- 
als of the labour, which in this caſe may be likewiſe ſupplied. | 2 
Concerning the advancement of learning, I do ſubſcribe to the opinion of one 
of the wiſeſt and greateſt men of your kingdom: That for grammar ſchools there 
are already too many, and therefore no providence to add where there is exceſs: 
for the great number of ſchools which are in your highneſs's realm, doth cauſe a 
want, and doth cauſe likewiſe an overflow; both of them inconvenient, and 
one of them dangerous. For by means thereof they find want in the country 
and towns, both of ſervants for huſbandry, and apprentices for trade: and on 
the other ſide, there being more ſcholars bred, than the ſtate can prefer and em- 
ploy; and the active part of that life not bearing a proportion to the preparative, 
it muſt needs fall out, that many perſons will be bred unfit for other vocations, 
aud unprofitable for that in which they are brought up; which fills the realm full 
of indigent, idle, and wanton people, which are but materia rerum nouarum. 
Therefore, in this point, I with Mr. Sutton's intention were exalted a degree; 
that that which he meant for teachers of children, your majeſty ſhould make 
for teachers of men; wherein it hath been my ancient opinion and obſeryation, 
that in the univerſities of this realm (which I take to be of the beſt endowed uni- 
verſities of Europe) there is nothing more wanting towards the flouriſhing ſtate of 
learning, than the honourable and plentiful ſalaries of readers in arts and. profeſ- 
fions. In which point, as your majeſty's bounty already hath made a beginning, 
ſo this occafion is offered of God to make a proceeding. Surely, readers in the 
chair are as the parents in ſciences, and deſerve to enjoy a condition not- inferior 
to their children that embrace the practical part; elſe no man will fit longer in 


as Virgil faith, | op | 

Pt patrum invalid: referant jejunia nati. 

For if the principal readers, through the meanneſs of their entertainment, be 
ut men of ſuperficial learning, and that they ſhall take their place but in paſſage, 

it will make the maſs of ſciences want the chief and ſolid dimenſion, - Which is 

depth; and to become but pretty and compendious habits of practice. There- 

ore 1 could with that in both the univerſities, the lectures as well of the three 

rofeflions, divinity, law, and phyſick ; as of the three heads of ſcience, philo- 

ophy, arts of ſpeech, and the mathematicks; were raiſed in their penſions unta 


out of. all foreign parts to ſupply the chair; yet it may be a portion to gontent a 
worthy and able man; if he be likewiſe contemplative in nature, as thoſe ſpixits 
are that are fitteſt for lectures. Thus may learning in your kingdom be advanced 
to a farther heighth; learning (I ſay) which under your majeſty, the moſt 
learned of kings, may claim ſome degree of elevation. 


= = 


majeſty three propoſitions; none of them devices of mine own, otherwiſe than 
that I ever approved them; two of which have been in agitation of ſpeech, 
and the third acted. in Fn 

The firſt is a college for controverſies, whereby we ſhall not ſtill proceed 
fingle, but ſhall, as it were, double our files; which certainly will be found in 
the encounter. 71 

The ſecond is, a receipt (I like not the word ſeminary, in reſpect of the vain 
. yows, and implicite obedience, and other things tending to the perturbation of 
Rates; involved in that term) for converts to the reformed religion, either of 
Vor. I. DUH 8 O 34 youth 


the chair, than till he can walk to a better preferment: and it will come to paſs 


180 J. per annum a- piece; which though it be not near ſo great as they are in ſore 
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© be wiſe in our generation; and that the watchful and ſilent night may be uſed as 
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youth or otherwiſe; for I doubt not but there are in Spain, Italy, and other 
countries of the papiſts, many whaſe hearts are touched with a ſenſe of thoſe 


corryptions, and an worm ng = of à better way; which grace is T_Yy 


times ſmothered and choaked, rough. worldy conſideration o neceſſity and 
wantz men not knowing where to have — refuge. This likewiſe I 


hold a work of great piety, and a work of great conſequence; that we alſo —_ 


well for ſowing of good ſeed, as of tates. | | 
The third is, the imitation of a memorable and religious act of queen Eliza- 


beth ; who finding a part of Lancaſhire to be extremely backward in religion, 
and the benefices Pal owed up in impropriations, did, by decree in the duchy, 
erect four ſtipends of 100 J. per annum a- piece for preachers well choſen to help 
the harveſt; which have done a great deal of good in the parts where they have 
laboured. Neither do there want other corners in the realm, that would require 
for a time the like extraordinary help. * ; 
Thus have I briefly delivered unto your majeſty, mine opinibn, touching the 
employment of this charity; whereby that maſs of wealth, which was in the 
owner little better than a ſtack or heap of muck, may be ſpread over your king- 
dom to many fruitful purpoſes; your majeſty planting and watering, and God 
giving the encreaſe. ; 
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Which yere thought to be ſome able and forward gentlemen z who, to ingratiatetheij- 
ſelves with the king, were ſaid to have undertaken, that the King's buſinieſs ſhould: - 


paſs in that, houſe as his majeſty could wiſh. 
BOT O mot 


[In the Parliament 12 Jacosr.] 2 07 guruz 
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Mr. Speaker, | 
Have been hitherto ſilent in this matter of undertaking, wherein, as I per- 
ceive, the houſe is much enwrapped. 
Firſt, becauſe (to be plain with you) I did not well underſtand what it meant, 
or what it was; and I do not love to offer at that, that I do not throughly con- 
ceive. That private men ſhould undertake for the commons of England ! why, 
a man might as well undertake for the four elements. It is a thing ſo giddy, 
and fo vaſt, as cannot enter into the brain of a ſober man: and eſpecially in a 
new parliament ; when it was impoſſible to know who ſhould be of the parlia- 
ment: and when all men, that know never ſo little the conſtitution of this houſe, 
do know it to be ſo open to reaſon, as men do not know when they enter-into 
theſe doors, what mind themſelves will be of, until they hear things argued and 
debated. Much leſs can any man make a policy of aſſurance, what ſhip ſhall 
come ſafe home into the harbour in theſe ſeas. I had heard of undertakings 
in ſeveral kinds. There were undertakers for the plantations of Derry and 
Colerane in Ireland, the better to command and bridle thoſe parts. There were, 
not long ago, ſome undertakers for the north-weſt paſſage : and now there are 
fome undertakers for the project of dyed and dreſſed cloths ; and, in ſhort, every 
novelty uſeth to be ſtrengthened and made good by a kind of undertaking: but 
for the ancient parliament of England, which moves in a certain manner and 
ſphere, to be undertaken, it paſſes my reach to conceive what it ſhould be. Muſt 
we be all dyed and drefſed, and no pure whites amongſt us? Or mult there 
be a new paſſage found for the king's buſineſs by a point of the compaſs that 
was never failed by before? Or muſt there be ſome forts built in this houſe that 
may command and contain the reſt? Mr. Speaker, I know but two forts in this 
houſe which the king ever hath ; the fort of affection, and the fort of reaſon : 
the one commands the hearts, and the other commands the heads; and others 
I know none. I think Æſop was a wiſe man that deſcribed the nature of the 
fly that fat upon the ſpoke of the chariot wheel, and faid to herſelf, © What a 
« duſt do I raiſe ?” So, for my part, I think that all this duſt is raiſed by light 
rumours and buzzes, and not upon any ſolid ground. 

The ſecond reaſon that made me filent was, becauſe this ſuſpicion and rumour 
of undertaking ſettles upon no perſon certain. It is like the birds of Paradiſe 
that they have in the Indies, that have no feet; and therefore they never light 
upon any place, but the wind carries them away: and ſuch a thing do I take 


this 'rumour to. be. | 


We » 
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And laſtly, when that the king had in his two ſeveral ſpecc hes freed us from the 
1 main of our fears, in aMirming directly, that there was no undertaking to him; 
and that he would have taken it to be no leſs derogation to his owfi majeſty than 
to our merits, to have the acts of his people transferred to particular perſons; 
that did quiet me thus far, that theſe vapours were not gone up to the head, 
howſvever they might glow and eſtuate in the body. Vu 
«Nevertheleſs, ſince I perceive that this cloud ſtill hangs over the houſe, and 
that it map do hart, as well in fame abroad as in the king's ear, I reſolved 
with myſelf to do the part of an honeſt voice in this houſe, to counſel you what 
-I think to be for the beſt. * | ab | 
Wherein firſt, I will ſpeak plainly of the pernicious effects of the accident of 
this bruit and opinion of endaaking, towards particulars, towards the houſe, 
towards the king, and towards the people. ' 
"Secondly, I will tell you, in mine opinion, what undertaking is tolerable, and 
How far it may be juſtified with a good mind; and on the other fide, this ſame 
rippifig up of the queſtion of undertakers, how far it may proceed from a good 
mind, and in what kind it may be thought malicious and dangerous. 
"Thirdly, I will give you my poor advice, what means there are to put an end 
to this queſtion of undertaking ; not falling for the preſent upon a preciſe opinion, 
But breaking it, how many ways there be by which you may get out of it, and 
leaving the choice of them to a debate at the committee. un bel 12010 
And laſtly, I will adviſe you how things are to be handled at the committee, 
to avoid diſtraction and loſs of time. N CL 
For the firſt of theſe, 1 can fay to you but as the Scripture faith, Si invicem 
«morgetis, ab invicem conſumemin ; if ye fret and gall one another's reputation, 
the end will be, that every man ſhall go hence, like coin cried down, of leſs 
L than he came hither. If fome ſhall be thought to fawn upon the king's 
buſineſs openſy, and others to croſs it ſecretly, ſome ſhall be thought practiſets 
that would pluck the cards, and others ſhall be thought papiſts that would 
Muffe the cards: what a miſery is this, that we ſhould come together to fool 
dne afiother, inſtead of procuring the publick good |! 1 my 
Ad chis ends not in particulars, but will make the whole houſe contemptible: 
for now I hear men fay, that this queſtion of undertaking is the predominant 
matter of this houſe. So that we are now, according to the parable of Jotham 
in the eaſe of the trees of the foreſt, that when queſtion was, Whether the vine 
ſhould reign over them? that might not be: and whether the olive ſhould reign 
over them ? that might not be: but we have accepted the bramble to reign over 
us, For it ſeems that the good vine of the king's graces, that is not fo much 
an eſteem; and the good oil, whereby we thould falve and relieve the wants of 
Wie eſtate and crown, that is laid aſide too: and this bramble of contention and 
emulation; this Abimelech, which (as was truly ſaid by an underſtanding gen- 
wean) is a baſtard (for every fame that wants a head, is ius - popul: ) this 
muſt reign and rule — us. WD NR 
Then for the king, nothing can be more cppoſite, ex diametro, to his ends 
and hopes, than this: for you have heard him profeſs like a king, and like 
4 gracious king, that he doth not ſo much reſpect his preſent ſupply, * as this de- 
moniſtration that the people's hearts are more knit to him than before. Now 
then if the iſſue ſhall be this, that whatſoever ſhall be done for him, ſhall be 
thought to be done but by a number of perſons that ſhall be laboured and pack- 
<s; this Will rather be a ſign of diffidence and alienation, than of à natural 
benevolence and affection in his people at home; and rather matter of diſre- 
putation;” than of honour abroad. So that, to ſpeak plainly to you, the king were 
better call for a new pair of cards, than play upon theſe if they be packed. 
And chien for the people, it is my manner ever to look as well beyond a par- 
Hament, as upon a parliament ; and if they abroad ſhall think themſelves betrayed 
y thoſe that are their deputies and attorneys here, it is true we may bind them 
"and condlude them, but it will be with ſuch murmur and inſatisfaction as 1 


Would be Toth. to fee. = - | | 
od te: 4 . a Theſe 
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_ Theſe things might be diſſembled, and ſo things left to bleed inwards ; but 
chat is not the way to cure them. And therefore I have ſearched. the fore, in 
9 7 ot you pups —ͤ as — medicine. . of . 
But this to do more throughly, I muſt proceed to my ſecond to tell yc 
clearly and diſtinctly what is to be ſet on Ko right — and — on the left 
e 3% un rs A ads 4 
_ Firſt, if any man hath done good offices to adviſe the king to call a parliame 
and to increaſe the good affection and confidence of his 36.127 a his — 
le; I fay, that ſuch a perſon doth rather merit well; than commit any error. 
Nay farther, if any man hath, out of his own good mind, given an opinion 
touching the minds of the parliament in general ; how it is probable they are 
like to be found, and that they will have a due feeling of the Ning wants, and 
will not deal drily or illiberally with him; this man, at doth but think of other 
mens minds, as he finds his own, is not to be blamed. Nay farther, if any 
man hath coupled this with good wiſhes and propoſitions, that the king do com- 
fort the hearts of his people, and teſtify his own love to them, by filing off the 
harſhneſs of his prerogative, retaining the ſubſtance and ſtrength z and to that 
purpoſe, like the good houſholder in the Scripture, that brought forth old ſtore 
and new, hath revolved the petitions and propoſitions of the laſt parliarnent, 
and added new; I ſay, this man hath ſown good ſeed; and he that ſhall draw 
him into envy for it, ſows tares. Thus much of the right hand. But on the 
other ſide, if any ſhall mediately or immediately infuſe into his majeſty, or to 
others, that the parliament is, as Cato ſaid of the Romans, like ſheep,, that a 
man were better drive a flock of them than one of them: and however they 
may be wiſe men ſeverally, yet in this aſſembly they are guided by ſome few, 
which, if they be made and aſſured, the reſt will eaſily follow: this is a plain 
robbery of the king of honour, and his ſubjects of thanks, and it is to make the 
parliament vile and ſervile in the eyes of their ſovereign; and I count it no better 
than a ſupplanting of the king and kingdom. Again, if a man ſhall make this 
impreſſion, that it ſhall be enough for the king to ſend us ſome things of ſhew 
that may ſerve for colours, and let ſome eloquent tales be told of them, and that 
will ſerve ad faciendum populum ; any ſuch perſon will find that this houſe can 
well {kill of falſe lights, and that it is no wooing tokens, but the true love 
already planted in the breaſts of the ſubjects, that will make them do for the king. 
And this is my opinion touching thoſe that may have perſuaded a parliament. 
Take it on the other ſide (for I mean in all things to deal plainly) if any man 
hath been diffident touching the call of a parliament, thinking that the beſt means 
were, firſt for the king to make his utmoſt trial to ſubſiſt of himſelf, and his 
own. means; I ſay, an honeſt and faithful heart might conſent to that opinion, 
and the event, it ſeems, doth not greatly diſcredit it hitherto. Again, if any 
man ſhall have been of opinion, that it is not a particular Par that can bind the 
houſe; nor, that it is not ſhews or colours can pleaſe the houſe; I ſay, that 
man, though his ſpeech tend to diſcouragement, yet it is coupled with provi- 
dence. But, by your leave, if any man, fince the parliament was called, or 
when it was in ſpeech, ſhall have laid plots to croſs the good will of the par- 
liament to the king, by poſſeſſing them that a few ſhall have the thanks, and 
that they are (as it were) bought, and ſold, and betraycd ; and that that, which 
the king offers them are but baits prepared by particular perſons ; or have raiſed 
rumours that it is a packed parliament ; to the end nothing may be done, but 
chat the parliament may be diſſolved (as gameſters uſe to call for new cards, when 
they miſtruſt a pack :) I ſay, theſe are engines and devices, naught, malign, and 
ſeditious. | loves 
Now for the remedy ; I ſhall rather break the matter, as I ſaid in the begin- 
ning, than adviſe poſitively. I know but three ways. Some meſlage of decla- 
ration to the king. Some entry or proteſtation amongſt ourſelves ; or ſore ſtrict 
and punctual examination. As for the laſt of theſe, I aſſure you I am not 
againſt it, if I could tell where to begin, or where to end. For certainly I have 
often ſeen it, that things when they are in ſmother trouble more than when they 
break out. Smoke blinds the eyes, but when it blazeth forth into flame it gives 
%, Vo. I: ""** light 
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. to the eyes. But then if you fall to an examination, ſome perſon muſt be 


h 
, ſome matter muſt be charged; and the manner of that matter muſt 

be likewiſe charged ; for it may be in a good faſhion, and it may be in a bag, 
in as much difference as between black and white: and then how far men will 

gennouſly confeſs, how far they will politickly deny, and what we can make 
and gather upon their confeſſion, and how we ſhall prove againſt their denial ; 
it is an endleſs piece of work, and I doubt that we ſhall grow weary of it. 
For a meſſage to the king, it is the courſe I like beſt, fo it be carefully and 
conſiderately handled : for if we ſhall repreſent to the king the nature of this 
Body as it is, without the veils or ſhadows that have been caſt upon it, I think 
we ſhall do him honour, and ourſelves right. 

For any thing that is to be done amongſt ourſelves, I do not ſee much gained 
by it, becauſe it goes no farther than ourſelves ; yet it any thing can be wiſely 
conceived to that end, I ſhall not be againſt it; but I think the purpoſe of it 
is fitteſt to be, rather that the houſe conceives that all this is but- a miſunder- 
ſtanding, than to take knowledge that there is indeed a juſt ground, and then 
to ſeek, by a proteſtation, to give it a remedy. For proteſtations, and profeſ—- 
fions, and apologies, I never found them very fortunate ; but they rather encreaſe 
ſuſpicion than clear it. obs ; 

Why then the laſt part is, that theſe things be handled at the committee 
ſeriouſly and temperately ; wherein I wiſh that theſe four degrees of queſtions 
were handled in order. nw int 

| Furſt, whether we ſhall do any thing at all in it, or paſs by it, and let it fleep ? 
. Secondly, whether we ſhall enter into a particular examination of it? 
Thirdly, whether we ſhall content ourſelves with ſome entry or proteſtation 
among ourſelves ? f 200719 50 
And fourthly, whether we ſhall proceed to a meſſage to the king; and what? 
Thus I have told yeu my opinion. I know it had been more ſufe and poli- 
tick to have been ſilent; but it is perhaps more honeſt and loving to ſpeak. The 
old verſe is, Nam nulli tacuiſſe nocet, nocet effe locutum. But, by your leave, Da- 


vid faith, Slut a bonis, et dolor meus renovatus efft. When a man ſpeaketh, he 


may be. wounded by others; but if he hold his peace from good things, he 
wounds himſelf. So I have done my part, and leave it to you to do that which 
you ſhall judge to be the beſt. | NOD 
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In the PARLIAME Nx, 


BEING | 
LORD CHANCELLOR, 
TU THE 


SPEAKER's EXCUSE. 


Mr. Serjeant RichARxDSOx, 


＋ HE king hath heard and obſerved your grave and decent ſpeech, tending 
to the excuſe and diſablement of yourſelf for the place of ſpeaker. In 
anſwer whereof, his majeſty hath commanded me to ſay to you, that he doth in 
no ſort admit of the ſame. . „ u 


Firſt, Becauſe if the E. own judgment ſhould be admitted in of 
elections, touching himſelf, it would follow, that the moſt confident and over- 


weaning perſons would be received; and the moſt conſiderate men, and thoſe 
that underſtand themſelves beſt, ſhould be rejected. n 
Secondly, His majeſty doth ſo much rely upon the wiſdoms and diſcretions of 
thoſe of the houſe of commons, that have choſen you with an unanimous con- 
ſent, that his majeſty thinks not good to ſwerve from their opinion in that wherein 
themſelves are principally intereſted. | | a, 1 
Thirdly, You have diſabled yourſelf in ſo good and decent a faſhion, as the 
manner of your ſpeech hath deſtroyed the matter of it. Mild ine 
And therefore the king doth allow of the election, and admit you for ſpeaker. 


To the PEAK ER's ORATION. 
Mr. SPEAKER, 


THE king hath heard and obſerved your eloquent diſcourſe, containing much 
good matter and much good will: wherein you muſt expect from me ſuch 
an anſwer only as is pertinent to the occaſion, and compaſſed by due reſpect of 
time. | x 
I may divide that which you have ſaid into four parts. 
The firſt was a commendation, or laudative of monarchy. 
The ſecond was indeed a large field, containing a thankful acknowledgment 
of his majeſty's benefits, attributes, and acts of government. | 
The third was ſome paſſages touching the inſtitution and uſe of parliaments. 

The fourth and laſt was certain petitions to his majeſty on the behalf of the 
houſe and yourſelf. | 
For your commendation of monarchy, and preferring it before other eſtates, 
it needs no anſwer : the ſchools may diſpute it; but time hath tried it, and we find 
it to be the beſt. Other ſtates have curious frames ſoon put out of order; and 
they that are made fit to laſt, are not commonly fit to grow or ſpread : and con- 
trariwiſe thoſe that are made fit to ſpread and enlarge, are not fit to continue and 
endure. But monarchy is like a work of nature, well compoſed both to grow | 
and to continue. From this I paſs. f | | 
For the ſecond part of your ſpeech, wherein you did with no leſs truth than 
affection acknowledge the great felicity which we enjoy by his majeſty's reign and 
government, his majeſty hath commanded me to fay unto you, that praiſes and 
Roy 4 | thankſgivings 
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thankſgivings he knoweth to be the true oblations of hearts and'lobing affections: 


ſwered his majeſty's writings. | 


tenance and bounty, was never in that height, eſpecially that art of arts, divinuty : 
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but that which you offer him he will join with you, in offering it up to God, . why 
is the author of all good; who knoweth alſo the uprightneis of his heart; who 
he hopeth will continue and encreaſe his bleſſings both upon himſelf and his 
poſterity, and likewiſe upon his kingdoms and the generations of them. 4 

But I for my part muſt ſay unto you, as the Grecian orator ſaid long ſince in 
the like caſe : Solus dignus harum rerum laudator tempus ; Time is the only com- 
mender and encomiaſtick worthy of his majeſty and his government. 

Why time? For that in the revolution of ſo many years and ages, as have 
paſſed over this kingdom ; notwithſtanding, many noble and excellent effects were 
never produced until his majeſty's days, but have been reſerved as proper and pe- 
culiar unto them. | cer 

And becauſe this is no part of a panegyrick, but merely ſtory, .and that they 
be ſo many articles of honour fit to be recorded, I will only mention them, ex- 
tracting part of them out of that you, Mr. Speaker, have ſaid: they be in number 

1 Can oct | Spam, | 
rien, His majeſty is the firſt (as 1 noted it well) that hath laid /aprs angularis, 
the corner ſtone of theſe two mighty kingdoms of England and Scotland, and 
taken away the wall of ſeparation : whereby his majeſty is become the , monarch 

the moſt puiſſant and military nations of the world; and, if one of the ancient 
wiſe. men was not deceived, iron commands gold. i ads . 

Secondly, The plantation and reduction to civility of Ireland (the ſecond iſland 
of the ocean Atlantick) did by God's providence wait for his majeſty s times; be- 
ing a work reſembling indeed the works of the ancient heroes: no new piece of 
chat kind in modern times. nenn 1 
Thirdly, This kingdom now firſt in his majeſty's times hath gotten a lot 
or portion in the new world by the plantation of Virginia and the ſummer 
iſlands. And certainly it is with the kingdoms on earth as it is in the kingdom 
of heaven: ſometimes a grain of muſtard- ſeed proves a great tree. ,. Who can 
tell? 1 i | | e 0 pg 

Fourthly, His majeſty hath made that truth which was beforg titularly, 
chat he bath verified the ſtyle of defender of the faith: wherein his majeſty's 
pen hath been ſo happy, as though the deaf adder will not hear, yet he is 
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Fifthly, It is moſt certain, that ſince the conqueſt, ye cannot aſſign twenty 
years {which is the time that his majeſty's reign now draws faſt upon) of inward 
and outward peace. Inſomuch, as the time of queen Elizabe b, of happy 
memory, and always magnified for a peaceable reign, was nevertheleſs inter- 
tupted the firſt twenty years with a rebellion in England; and both firſt and laſt 
twenty years with rebellions in Ireland. And yet I know, that his majeſty, will 
make good both his words, as well that of Nemo me laceſſit impune, as that other 
cf Beats pactfici, et 91% 1&1 el 

Sixthly, That true and primitive office of kings, which is, to fit in the gate and 
to judge the people, was never performed in like perfection by any of the king's 
progenitors : whereby his majeſty hath ſhewed himſelf to be lex loquens,, and to 
fit upon the throne, not as a dumb ſtatue, but as a ſpeaking oracle. 

Seyenthly, For his majeſty's mercy (as you noted it well) ſhew me a, time 
wherein a king of this realm hath reigned almoſt twenty years (as I ſaid) in his 
white: robes without the blood of any peer of this kingdom: the axe turned once 
or twice towards a peer, but never ſtruck. leettrraals Als 

Laſtly, The flouriſhing of arts and ſciences re-created by his majeRy's coun- 


for that we may truly to God's great glory confeſs, that ſince. the primitive 
times, there were never ſo many ſtars (for ſo the Scripture calleth them) in that 
-», Theſe things, Mr. Speaker, I have partly choſen out of your heap, and are ſo 
far from being vulgar, as they are in effect ſingular and proper, to his majeſty 
and his times. So that I have made good, as I take it, my firſt aſſertion ; *. 
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che _ eng 2 of 4 majeſty is time: which hath ſo ſet off his 
majeſty's merits e s of compariſon, as it : 4 m- 
How then ſhall I conclude? Shall 1 fay;”O fortunatos 'nimium ſus fi Bun #62 
rint? No, for I ſee ye are happy in enjoying them; and happy again in know- 
ing them. But I will conclude this part with that ſaying; turn to the right 
hand: Si gratum dixeris, omnia dixeris. Your gratitude contains in « word all 
that I can ſay to you touching this parliament. 01 t vd 
Toouching the third point of your ſpeech, concerning parliaments, I ſhall need 
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that his majeſty did it in his laſt ſpeech, making it in effect the perfection of 
monarchy ; for that although monarchy was the more ancient, and be inde- 
_ yet by the advice and aſſiſtance of parliament it is the ſtronger and the 
une.” . | ©: | | 11% enifacw 
And therefore I ſhall ſay no more of this point; but as you, Mr. Speaker 
well note, that when the king fits in — and his 2 1 2 — | 
commons attend him, he is in the exaltation of his orb: fo I wiſh ings may 
be ſo catried, that he may be then in greateſt ſerenity and benignity of aſpecr; 
ſhining upon his people both in glory and grace. Now you know Well, that tlie 
ſhining of the ſun fair upon the ground, whereby all things exhilarate and de 
Koctiß, is either hindered hy clouds above, or miſts below ; perhaps ut = 
bles and'briars that grow upon the ground itſelf. All which IJ hope at this time 
will be difpelled ot, perl: 57 ade: N row © no 
I come now to the laſt part of your ſpeech, concerning the petitions : but before 
Ideliver his tnajeſty's anſwer reſpectively in particular, I am to ſpeak to yo 
ſome few words in general; wherein, in effect, I ſhall but glean, his majeſty 
Having ſoexcellently and fully expreſſed himſe lt. 
Fot that, that can be ſpoken PRONE: muſt be either touching the ſubject 
or matter of parliament buſineſs ; or of the manner and carriage of the ſame; 
or laſtly of the time and the huſbanding and marſhalling of tine. 
For the matters to be handled in parliament, they are either of chureliʒ ſtate; 
laws, 'of grievances. Ae + gg 7414 28:26 qqaIi 0! £399 cid nog! 
For the firſt two, concerning church or ſtate, ye have heard the king himſelf 
ſpeak ; and as the Scripture Gith Who is he that in ſuch things ſhall come after the 
1 For the other two, I ſhall ſay ſomewhat, but "oy ſhortlix. 
* Per Jaws," they are things proper for your own element ; and therefore 
therein ye ate rather to lead than to be led. Only it is not amiſs to put you in 
mind of two things: the one, that ye do not multiply or accumulate laws 
more than ye need. There is a wiſe and learned civilian that applies the Curſe 
of the prophet, Phuet ſuper eos laqueos, to multiplicity of laws: for they do but 
Afar and entangle the people. I wiſh rather, that ye ſhould either reviye/good 
laws that are fallen and diſcontinued, or provide againſt the ſlack execution of 
"ws Which are already in force; or meet with the ſubtile evaſions from laws 
which time and craft hath undermined, than to make novas creaturas' legum, 
laws upon # new mould. 3019 
The other point, touching laws, is, that ye buſy not yourſelves too much in 
private bills,” except it be in caſes wherein the help and arm of ordinary juſtice is 
ſhort. : 3 n 
For grievances, his majeſty hath with great grace and benignity opened him- 
ſelf. Neverthelck the rr Frag whkh in make up your n not to 
dear the air only, but to ſort to a deſired effect, are principally two. The one (to 
iſe his majeſty's term) that ye do not hunt after grievances, ſuch as may ſeem 
2 he, be tir ed here when ye are met, than to have = deſires of 
country: ye are to repreſent the people; ye are not to perſonate them. 
The 1 ye do 15 heap up grievances as if numbers ſhould make 4 
*ſhewwhere'the weight is ſmall ; or as if all things amiſs (like Plato's commodn- 
Wealth) thould be remedied at once. It is certain, that the beſt governments, 
*yea, nd the beſt men are like the beſt precious ſtones, wherein every flaw or 
BY Yor, J. 8 W- icicle 
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to ſay litile: for there was never that honour done to the inſtitution of parliament; 
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icicle + ag are ſeen and noted more than in thoſe that are generally foul and 
corrupted. 

Therefore contain yourſelves within that moderation as may appear to bend 
rather to the effectual eaſe of the people, than to a diſcurſive envy, or ſcanda 
upon We Rate. -, + wi „ 7 £1 | | $1 | 

As for the manner of cartiage of pacliament buſineſs, ye muſt know, that ye 

deal with a king that hath been longer king than any of you have been | ar 
men; and a king that is no leſs ſenſible of forms than of matter; and is as far 
from induring diminution of majeſty, as from regarding flattery or vain-glory; 
and a king that underſtandeth as well the pulſe of the hearts of people as his own 
orb And therefore, both let your grievances have a decent and reverend form 
and ſtyle; and (to uſe the words of former parliaments) let them be tanguary 
gemitus columbae, without pique or harſhneſs: and on the other fide, in that ye 
do for the king, let it have a mark of unity, alacrity, and affection; which will 
be of this force, that whatſoever ye do in ſubſtance, will be doubled in reputa- 
tion abroad, as in a cryſtal glaſs. 

For the time, if ever parhament was to be meaſured by the hour-glaſs, it is this; 
in regard of the inſtant occaſion flying away irrecoverably. Therefore let your 
— — in the houſe be the ſpeeches of counſellors, and not of orators; let your 
committees tend to diſpatch, not to diſpute; and ſo marſhal the times as the pul 
lick bufineſs, eſpecially the proper buſineſs of the parliament be put firſt, a 
1 0 bills be put laſt, as time ſhall give leave, or within the ſpaces of the 

u SO | 3 "2 FLINT 
Phe the four petitions, his majeſty is pleaſed to grant them all as liberally as the 
ancient and true cuſtom of parliament doth warrant, and with the-cautions that 
have ever gone with them; that is to ſay, That the privilege be not uſed for de- 
frauding of creditors and defeating of ordinary juſtice : that liberty of ſpeech turn 
not into licence, but be joined with that gravity and diſcretion, as may taſte of 
duty and love to your ſovereign, reverence to your own aſſembly, and reſpect to 
the matters ye handle: that your acceſſes be at ſuch fit times, as may ſtand beſt 
with his majeſty's pleaſure and occaſions: that miſtakings and miſunderſtandings 
be rather avoided and prevented (as much as may be) than ſalved or cleared. 
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TRUE GREATNESS.” 
OF THE = 


KINGDOM OF BRITAIN. 
% TO KING JAMES, vi 


HM en ch! 2 , 5 * 
Fruortunatos nimium ſua ona nbrint, Aab 
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5 HE greatneſs of kingdoms and dominions in bulk and territory dot Alt 

under meaſure and demonſtration that cannot err: but the juſt meature 
and; eftimate of the forces and power of an eſtate is a matter, than the which 
there 1s wa among civil more ſubje& to error, nor that error more 
ſuhject to perilous conſequence. For hence may proceed many inconſiderate 
attempts and infolent provocations in ſtates that have too high an imagination 

of their own forces : and hence may proceed, on the other fide, a t ion 
of many fair 12 0 5 and indignities, and a loſs of many opportunities, in ſtates 
that are not ſenſible enough of their own ſtrength. Therefore, that it may the 
better appear What greatneſs 732 majeſty hath obtained of God, and what great- 
neſs, this iſland hath obtained by you, and what greatneſs it is, that by the gra- 
cious pleaſure of almighty you ſhall leave and to tranſmit your children and 

enerations as the firſt founder; I have thought good, as far as I can compre. . 
end. to make a true ſurvey and repreſentation of the greatneſs of this your 
kingdom of Britain; being for mine own part perſuaded, that the ſuppoſed pre- 
diction, Video ſolem orientem in occidente, may be no leſs true a viſion applied to 
Britain, than to any other kingdom of Europe; and being out of doubt that none 
of the great monarchies, which in the memory of times have riſen in the habi- 
table world, had fo fair ſeeds and beginnings as hath this your eſtate and king- 
dom, whatſoever the event ſhall be, which muſt depend upon the diſpenſation 
of God's will and providence, and his bleſſing upon your deſcendents. And 
becauſe I have no purpoſe vainly or affentatorily to repreſent this greatneſs, as 
in water, which ſhews things bigger than they are, but rather, as by an inſtru. 
ment of art, helping the ſenſe to take a true magnitude and dimenſion: there- 

fore I will uſe no hidden order, which is fitter for inſinuations than ſound proofs, 
but a clear and open order. Firſt by confuting the errors, or rather correcting 
the exceſſes of certain immoderate opinions, which aſcribe too much to ſome 
points of greatneſs, which are not ſo eſſential, and by reducing thoſe points to a 
true value and eſtimation: then by propounding and confirming thoſe other 
points of greatneſs which are more ſolid and principal, though in popular diſ- 
courſe leſs obſerved : and incidently by pn a brief application, in both theſe 
parts, of the general principles and pofitions of policy unto the ſtate and condi- 
tion of theſe your kingdoms. Of theſe the former part will branch itſelf into 
theſe articles. | | 
Firſt, That in the meaſuring or balancing of greatneſs, there is commonly tog 
much aſcribed to largeneſs of territory. | BEI 
| Secondly, That there is too much aſcribed to treaſure or riches, - 
© Thirdly, That there is too much aſcribed to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, or af. 
fluence of commodities, | 


And fourthly, That there is too much aſcribed to the ſtrength and fortifica - 


tion of towns, or holds. | 1 
| The 


= 


OF THE TRUE.GREATNESS 
The latter will fall into this diſtribution : | 
Firſt, That true greatneſs doth * fit ſituation of the place or region. 
Secondly, That true greatneſs eſſentially in population and breed of 


men. 
Thirdly, that it conſiſteth alſo in the valour and military diſpoſition of the 
people it breedeth ; and in this, that they make profeſſion of arms. 
Fourthly, That it conſiſteth in this point, that every common ſubje& by the 
77 0 fit to make a ſoldier, and not only certain conditions or degrees 
of men. 
Fifthly, That it conſiſteth in the temper of the government fit to keep the 
fſubjects in good heart and courage, and not to keep them in the — 
of ſervile vaſſals. 
And ſixthly, That it conſiſteth in the commandment of the ſea. 


AND let no man ſo much forget the ſubject propounded, as to find ſtrange, 
that here is no mention of religion, laws, policy. For we ſpeak of that which 
is proper to the amplitude and growth of ſtates, and not of that which is com- 
mon to their preſervation, happineſs, and all other points of well-being. Firſt, 
therefore, touching largeneſs of territories, the true greatneſs of kingdoms upon 
earth is not without ſome analogy with the kingdom of heaven, as our Saviour 
deſcribes. it: which he doth 4 not to any great kernel or nut, but to 
one of the leaſt grains; but yet ſuch a one, as hath a property to grow and ſpread. 
For as for large countries and multitude of provinces, they are many times rather 
matters of burden than of ſtrength, as may manifeſtly 1 r both by reaſon 
and example. By reaſon thus. There be two manners of ſecuring of large ter- 
ritories, 5 one by the natural arms of every province, and the other, by the 
protecting arms of the principal eſtate, in which caſe commonly the provincials 
are held diſarmed. So are there two dangers incident unto every eſtate, foreign 
invaſion, and. inward rebellion. Now ſuch is the nature of things, that theſe 
two remedies of eſtate do fall . wager into theſe two dangers, in caſe of re- 
mote provinces. For if ſuch an eſtate reſt upon the natural arms of the provinces, 
it is ſure to be ſubject to rebellion or revolt; if upon protecting arms, it is ſure 
to be weak againſt invaſion: neither can this be avoided, 8 _ 

Naw for examples, proving the weakneſs of ſtates poſſeſſed of large territo- 
ries, I will uſe only two, eminent and ſelected. The ſhall be of the king- 
dom of Perſia, which extended from Egypt, incluſive, unto Bactria, and the 
borders of the Eaſt India ; and yet nevertheleſs was over-run and conquered, 
in the ſpace of ſeven years, by a nation not much bigger than this iſle of Bri- 
tain, and newly grown into name, having been utterly obſcure till the time of 
Philip the ſon of Amyntas. Neither was this effected by any rare or heroical 
prowels in the conqueror, as is vulgarly conceived (for that Alexander the Great 
goeth now for one of the wonders of the world ;) for thoſe that have made a 
judgment grounded upon reaſon of eſtate, do find that conceit to be merely po- 
pular, for ſq Livy pronounceth of him, Nibil aliud quam bene auſus vana con- 
zemnere, . Wherein he judgeth of vaſtneſs of territory as a vanity that may aſto- 
niſh a weak mind, but no ways trouble a ſound reſolution, And thoſe that are 
converſant attentively in the hiſtories of thoſe times, ſhall find that this purchaſe 
which Alexander made and compaſſed, was offered by fortune twice before to 
others, though by accident they went not through with it; namely, to Ageſi- 
lays, and Jaſon of Theflaly : for Ageſilaus, after he had made himſelf maſter 
of moſt of the low provinces of Aſia, and had both deſign and commiſſion to 
invade the higher countries, was diverted and called home upon a war excited 
againſt his country by the ſtates of Athens and Thebes, being incenſed by their 
.orators and counſellors, which were bribed and corrupted from Perfia, as Ageſi- 


laus himſelf ayouched pleaſantly, when he faid, That an hundred thouſand 
archers of the king of Perſia had driven him home : underſtanding it, becauſe 


an archer was the ſtamp upon the Perſian coin of gold. And Jaſon of Theſ- 
25 being a man born to no greatneſs, but one that made a fortune of himſelf, 
and had obtained þy his own vivacity of ſpirit, joined with the e 


* 


ieee 
f time, a greãt army compounded of voluntaries and adventurers, to che terror 
of all Græcia, that continually expected where that cloud would fall; diſcloſed 
himſelf in the end, that his deſign was for an expedition into Perſia ( © 
which Alexander not many years after atchieved) Wherein he was interrupted 
by a private conſpiracy againſt his life, which took effect. So that it appearcth, 
as was ſaid, that it was not any miracle of accident, that raiſed the Macedb- 
nian monarchy, but only the weak compoſition of that vaſt ſtate of Perſta 
which was prepared for a prey to the firſt refolute invader. WE 


received no diminution in territory, though great in virtue and forces, till. the 
time of Jovianus. For ſo it was alledged by fuch as oppoſed themſelves to the 
rendering Niſibis upon the diſhonourable retreat of the Roman army out of 
' Perſia. At which time it was avouched, that the Romans, by the ſpace of 8oo 
years, had never, before that day, made any ceflion or renunciation to any art 
af their territory, whereof they had once had a conſtant and quiet poſledſor ; 
And yet, nevertheleſs, immediately after the ſhort reign of Jovianus, and to- 
wards the end of the joint reign of Valentinianus and Valens, which Were h 
immediate ſucceſſors, and much more in the times ſucceeding, the Roman em- 
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vine for many ages, for a perpetual monument of the eſſential difference between 
che icale of miles, and the ſcale of forces. And therefore, upon theſe reaſons 


whereuporr all the vultures, and birds of prey of the world, did ſeize and ka- 


dae n we may ſafely conclude, that largeneſs of territory is ſo fat from 
being a thing inſeparable from greatneſs of power, as it is many times contra- 
apt. and incompatible with the ſame. But to make a reduction of that error 
0, a truth, it will ſtand thus, that then greatneſs of territory addeth ſtfengtll, 
hen it hath, theſe four conditions: | h 


-Firſt, That the territories be compacted, and not diſperſed. A 


Sccondlly, That the 2 35 which is the heart and ſeat of the ſtate, be ſufff- 
cient to ſupport thoſe parts, which are but provinces and additions. 91 T 
. Thirdly, That the arms or martial virtue of the ſtate be in ſome degree an- 
ſwetablę to the greatneſs of dominion. | | 3 
And laſtly, Fhat no part or province of the ſtate be utterly unprofitable," but 
do confer ſome uſe or ſervice to the ſtate. | Do dw os 


The &rſt of theſe is manifeſtly: true, and ſcarcely needeth any explication. 
8 of there be a ſtate that conſiſteth of ſcattered points inſtead of lines, and 
ender lines inſtead of latitudes, it can never be ſolid, and in the ſolid figu 
1s. ſtrength. But what ſpeak we of mathematical principles? The reaſon c 
fate, is cyident, that if the parts of an eſtate be disjoined and remote, and ſo be 


- 
- 


ready ſuccours in caſe of invaſion; nor ready ſuppreſſion in cafe of rebellion, 
not ready recovery in caſe of loſs or alienation by either of both means. And 
therefore we ſee what an endleſs work the king of Spain hath had to recover 
the Low Countries, although it were to him patrimony and not purchaſe; and 
that chicfly in regard of the great diſtance. So we ſee that our nation Kept Ca- 
Bis a hundced years ſpace after it loſt the reſt of France, in regard of the near 
Atuation ; and yet in the end they that were nearer, carried it by ſurprize, and 
\Þ£7-ran ſuccour. | . 
4 Therefore Titus Quintius made a good compariſon of the ſtate of the Achal- 


" 
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part he put forth, then the part expoſed endangereth all the reſt, For ſo It 
With ſtates that have provinces diſperſed, the defence whereof doth commonly 
e decay, and ſometimes ruin the reſt of the eſtate. And ſo like- 
R Ile we may obſerve, that all the great monarchies, the Perſians, the Romans 
q and the like of the Turks) they had not any provinces to the which they needed 
do demand acceſs through the country of another: neither had they any long 
Tages or narrow angles of territory, Which were environed or claſped in with 
—* ſtates; but their dominions were continued and entire, ani had thick- 
n ſs A d ſquareneſs, in their orb or contents. But theſe, things are without con- 
tradiction. 0 b * 1 Wh MN 
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The ſecond example that I will produce, is of the Roman empire, which bad | 


PUE» notwithſtanding the magnitude thereof; became no better than a Greetz, h 


interru ted with the provinces of another ſovereignty; they cannot poffibly have 


aps to a tortoiſe, which is ſafe when it is retired within the ſhell, but if any 
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For the ſecond, concerning the proportion between the principal region, and 
. thoſe which are but ſecondary, there muſt ever more diſtinction be made between 
the body or ſtem of the tree, and the boughs and branches. For if the top be 
over great, and the ſtalk too flender, there can be no ſtrength. Now, the body 
is to he accounted ſo much of an eſtate, as is not ſeparated or diſtinguiſhed with 
any mark of foreigners, but 1s united ſpecially with the bond of naturalization j 
and therefore we ſee that when the ſtate of Rome grew great, they were en- 
forced to naturalize the Latins or Italians, becauſe the Roman ſtem could not 
bear the provinces and Italy both as branches: and the like they were contented 
after to do to moſt of the Gauls. So on the contrary part we ſee in the ſtate 
of Lacedæmon, which was nice in that point, and would not admit their con- 
federates to be incorporate with them, but reſted upon the natural- born ſubjects 
of Sparta, how that a ſmall time after they had embraced a larger empire, they 
were preſently ſurcharged, in reſpect to the ſlenderneſs of the ſtem. For fo in 
the defection of the 'Thebans and the reſt againſt them, one of the principal 
revolters ſpake moſt aptly, and with great efficacy in the aſſembly of the aſſo- 
ciates, telling them, That the ſtate of Sparta was like a river, which, after that 
it had run a great way, and taken other rivers and ſtreams into it, ran ſtrong 
and mighty, but about the head and fountain of it was ſhallow and weak; and 
therefore adviſed them to aſſail and invade the main of Sparta, knowing they 
' ſhould there find weak reſiſtance either of towns or in the field: of towns, 
becauſe upon confidence of their greatneſs they fortified not upon the main; 
in the field, becauſe their people was exhauſt by garriſons and ſervices far off, 
Which counſel proved found, to the aſtoniſhment of all Græcia at that time. 
For the third, concerning the proportion of the military forces of a ſtate to 
the amplitude of empire, it cannot be better demonſtrated than by the two firſt 
examples, which we- produced of the weakneſs of large territory, if they be 
compared within themſelves according to difference of time. For Perſia at a 
time was ſtrengthened with large territory, and at another time, weakened; and 
ſo was Rome. For while they flouriſhed in arms, the largeneſs of territory was 
a ſtrength to them, and added forces, added treaſures, added reputation : but 
when they decayed in arms, then greatneſs became a burden, For their protec- 
ting forces did corrupt, ſupplant, and enervate the natural and proper forces of 
all their provinces, which relied and depended upon the ſuccours and directions 
of the ſtate above. And when that waxed impotent and ſlothful, then the whole 
- Nate laboured with her own magnitude, and in the end fell with her own weight. 
And that no queſtion was the reaſon of the ſtrange inundations of people which 
both from the eaſt and northweſt overwhelmed the Roman empire in one age 
of the world, which a man upon the ſudden would attribute to ſome conſtellation 
or fatal revolution of time, being indeed nothing elſe but the declination of the 
Roman empire, which having effeminated and made vile the natural ſtrength 
of the provinces, and not being able to ſupply it by the ſtrength imperial and 
ſovereign, did, as a lure caſt abroad, invite and entice all the nations adjacent, to 
make their fortunes upon her decays. And by the ſame reaſon, there cannot but 
enſue a diſſolution to the ſtate of the Turk, in regard of the largeneſs of empire, 
whenſoever their martial virtue and diſcipline ſhall be further relaxed, whereof 
the time ſeemeth to approach. For certainly like as great ſtature in a natural body 
is ſome advantage in youth, but is but burden in age; ſo it is with great territory, 
Which when a ſtate beginneth to decline, doth make it ſtoop and buckle ſo much 
8 the faſter. 
For the fourth and laſt, it is true, that there is to be required and expected 
as in the parts of a body, ſo in the members of a ſtate, rather propriety of ſervice, 
than equality of benefit. Some provinces are more wealthy, ſome more po- 
pulous, and ſome more warlike ; ſome ſituate aptly for the excluding or expul- 
fing of foreigners, and ſome for the annoying and bridling of ſuſpected and tu- 
multuous ſubjects; ſome are profitable in preſent, and ſome may be converted 
and improved to profit by plantations and good policy. And therefore true con- 
ſideration of eſtate can hardly find what to reject, in matter of territory, in any 
empire, except it be ſome glorious acqueſts obtained ſometime in the bravery of 
218 SITIHC 7 Wars, 
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wars, which cannot be kept without exceſſive charge and trouble; of which 
kind were the purchaſes of king Henry VIII. that of Tournay, and that. of 
Bologne ; and of the ſame kind are infinite other the like examples almoſt. in 
every war, which for the moſt part upon treaties of peace are reſtored. __ _, . 
Thus have we now defined where the largeneſs of territory addeth true great- 
neſs, and where not. The application of theſe poſitions unto the ok, or 
ſuppoſition of this your majeſty's kingdom of Britain, requireth few words. For, 
as I profeſſed in the beginning, I mean not to blazon or amplify, but only to 
obſerve and expreſs matter. 


Firſt, Your majeſty's dominion and empire comprehendeth all the iſlands of 
the northweſt ocean, where it is open, until you come to the imbarred or frozen 
ſea, towards Iceland; in all which tract, it hath no intermixture or interpoſition 
of any foreign land, but only of the ſea, whereof you are alſo abſolutely maſter: 
Secondly, The quantity and content of theſe countries is far greater than have 
been the principal or fundamental regions of the greateſt monarchies, greater than 
Perſia proper, greater than Macedon, greater than Italy, So as here is potentiall 
body and ftem enough for Nabuchodonoſor's tree, if God ſhoul — h 
ordained. * * 
Thirdly, The proweſs and valour of your ſubjects is able to maſter and wield 
far more territory than falleth to their lot. But that followeth to be ſpoken of 
in the proper place. # 
And laſtly, it muſt be confeſſed, that whatſoever part of your countries and 
regions ſhall be counted the meaneſt, yet is not inferior to thoſe countries and 
regions, the people whereof ſome ages ſince over-ran the world. We fee further 
by the uniting of the continent of this iſland, and the ſhutting up of the poſtern 
(as it was not unfitly termed) all entrance of foreigners is excluded: and we ſee 
again, that by the fit fituation and configuration of the north of Scotland toward 
the north of Ireland, and the reputation, commodity, and terrour thereof, what 
good effects have enſued for the better quieting of the troubles of Ireland. And ſo 
we conlude this firſt branch touching largeneſs of territory. ; 


Tux ſecond article was, | | | | 
That there is too much aſcribed to treaſure or riches in the balancing of 
greatneſs. 

Wherein no man can be ignorant of the idolatry that is generally committed in 
theſe degenerate times to money, as if it could do all things publick and private: 
but leaving popular errors, this is likewiſe to be examined by reaſon and examples, 
and ſuch reaſon, as is no new conceit or invention, but hath formerly been diſ- 
- cerned by the ſounder fort of judgments. For we ſee that Solon, who was no 
contemplative wiſe man, but a ſtateſman and a lawgiver, uſed a memorable 
cenſure to Crœſus, when he ſhewed him great treaſures, and ſtore of gold and 
ſilver that he had gathered, telling him, that whenſoever another ſhould. come 
that had better iron than he, he would be maſter of all his gold and ſilver. Nei- 
ther is the authority of Machiavel to be deſpiſed, ſpecially in a matter whereof 
he ſaw the evident experience before his eyes in his own times and country, who 
derideth the received and current opinion and principle of eſtate taken firſt from 
a ſpeech of Mutianus the lieutenant of Veſpaſian, That money was the ſine ws of 
war; aflirming, that it is a mockery, and that there are no other true ſinews of 
-war, but the finews and muſcles of mens arms: and that there was never any 
war, wherein the more valiant people had to deal with the more wealthy, but 


not reaſon ſo to think, when he ſaw a needy, and ill- provided army of the French 
(though needy rather by negligence, than want of means, as the French manner 
oftentimes is) make their paſſage only by the reputation of their ſwords by their 
ſides undrawn, thorough the whole length'of Italy (at that time abounding in 
wealth after a long peace) and that without reſiſtance, and to ſeize and leave 
what countries and places it pleaſed them? But it was not the experience of 
that time alone, but the records of all times that do concur to falſify that conceit, 
that wars are decided not by the ſharpeſt ſword, but by the greateſt purſe. And 
that very text or ſaying of Mutianus which was the original of this opinion, is 


4 


that the war, if it were well conducted, did nouriſh and pay itſelf. And had he 
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miſvorched, for his ſpeech was, Pecumiae = nervi belli civilis, which is the; 


for that civil wars cannot be between people of differing valour; and again be- 


cauſe in them men are as oft bought as vanquiſhed. But in caſe of fo wars, 
you ſhall ſcarcely find any of the great monarchies of the world, but have had 
their foundations in poverty and contemptible beginnings, being in that point alſo 
conform to the heavenly kingdom, of which it is pronounced; Regnum Det non 
venit cum obſervaticne, Perſia, a mountainous country, and a poor people in 
compariſon of the Medes, and other provinces which they ſubdued. The ſtate 
of Sparta, a ſtate wherein poverty was enacted by law and ordinance; all uſe 
of gold and ſilver and rich furniture being interdicted. The ſtate' of Macedo. 
nia, a ſtate mercenary and ignoble until the time of Philip. The ſtate of 
Rome, a ſtate that had poor and paſtoral beginnings. The ſtate of the Furks, 
which hath been ſince the terror of the world, founded upon a tranſmigration 
of ſome bands of Sarmatian Scythes, that deſcended in a vagabond manner upon 


the province that is now termed Turcomannia; out of the remnants whereof, 


Ls 


ſition of eſtate fo viſibly and ſubſtantially confirmed as this, touching the pre- 
Banned yea and predominancy of valour above treaſure, as by the two de- 
ſcents and inundations of neceſſitous and indigent people, the one from the eaſt, 


aftef great varicty of fortune, ſprang the Othoman family. But never was any 


and the other from the weſt, that of the Arabians or Saracens, and that of the 


Goths, Vandals, and the reſt: who, as if they had been the true inheritors of 
the Roman empire, then dying, or at leaſt grown impotent and aged, entered 
upon Egypt, Aſia, Gracia, Africk, Spain, France, coming to theſe nations, 
not as to a prey, but as to ã patrimony; not returning with ſpoil, but ſeating and 
planting themſelves in a number of provinces, which continue their progeny, 
and be ir their names till this day. And all theſe men had no other wealth but 
their adventures, nor no other title but their ſwords, nor no other preſs but their 
poverty. For it was not with moſt of theſe people as it is in countries re- 
duced to a regular civility, that no man almoſt marrieth except he ſee he have 
means to live; but population went on, howſoever ſuſtentation followed, and 
taught by neceſſity, as ſome writers report, when they found themſelves ſur- 
charged with people, they divided their inhabitants into three parts, and one 


third, as the lot fell, was ſent abroad and left to their adventures. Neither is 


the reaſon much unlike (though the effect hath not followed in regard of a 
ſpecial diverſion) in the nation of the Swiſſes, inhabiting a country, which in re- 
gard of the mountainous ſituation, and the popular eſtate, doth generate faſter 
than it can ſuſtain. In which people, it well appeared what an authority iron 
hath over gold at the battle of Granſon, at what time one of the principal jewels 
of Burgundy was ſold for twelve pence, by a poor Swiſs, that knew! no more a 
precious ſtone, than did Æſop's cock. And although this people have made no 
plantations with their arms, yet we ſee the reputation of them ſuch; as not only 
their forces have been» employed and waged, but their alliance ſought and pur- 
chaſed, by the greateſt kings and ſtates of Europe. So as though fortune, as it 


fares ſometimes with princes to their ſervants, - hath denied them a grant of lands, 


yet ſhe hath granted them liberal penfions, which are made memorable and re- 
nowned-to all poſterity, by the event which enſued to Lewis the twelfth ; who, 
being preſſed uncivilly by meſſage from them for the inhauncing their penſions, 
entered into choler and broke out into theſe words, What! will theſe villains 
of the mountains put a tax upon me? which words coſt him his dutchy of 
Milan, and utterly ruined his affairs in Italy. Neither were it indeed poſſible 
at this day, that that nation ſhould ſubſiſt without deſcents and impreſſions upon 
their neighbours, were it not for the great utterance of people which they make 
into the ſervices of foreign princes, and eſtates, thereby diſcharging not only 
number, but in that number ſuch ſpirits as are moſt ſtirring and turbulent. 
And therefore we may conclude, that as largeneſs of territory, ſevered from 
military virtue, is but a burden; fo, that treaſure and riches ſevered from the 
fafffe, is but a prey. It reſteth therefore to make a reduction of this error allo 
unto a truth by diſtinction and limitation, which will be in this manner: 
Treaſure and moneys do then add true greatneſs and ſtrength to a ſtate, 


when they are accompanied with theſe three conditions: A 
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Firſt, The ſame condition which hath been annexed to largeneſs of territory, 
that is, that they be joined with martial proweſs and valour. 

Secondly, That treaſure doth then advance greatneſs, when it is rather in me- 
diocrity than in great abundance. And again better, when ſome part of 
the ſtate is =o than when all parts of it are rich. 

And laſtly, That treaſure in a ſtate is more or leſs ſerviceable, as the han*s 
are in which the wealth chiefly reſteth. 

For the firſt of theſe, it is a thing that cannot be denied, that in equality of 
valour, the better purſe is an advantage. For like as in wreſtling, between man 
and man, if there be a great overmatch in ſtrength, it is to little purpoſe though 
one have the better breath ; but, if the ſtrength be near equal, then he that is 
ſhorter winded will (if the wager conſiſt of many falls) in the end have the 
worſt: ſo it is in the wars, if it be a match between a valiant people and a cow- 
ardly, the advantage of treaſure will not ſerve; but if they be near in valour, 
then the better monied ſtate, will be the better able to continue the war, and fo 
in the end to prevail. But if any man think that money can make thoſe pro- 
viſions at the firſt encounters, that no difference of valour can countervail, let bun 
look back but into thoſe examples which have been brought, and he muſt con- 
feſs, that all thoſe furnitures whatſoever are but ſhews and mummeries, and can- 
not ſhrowd fear againſt reſolution. For there ſhall he find companies armed with 
armour of proof taken out of the ſtately armories of kings who ſpared no coſt, 
overthrown by men armed by private bargain and chance as they could pet it: 
there ſhall he find armies appointed with horſes bred of purpoſe, and in choice 
races, chariots of war, elephants, and the like terrours, maſtered by armies meanly 
appointed. So of towns ſtrongly fortified, baſely yielded, and the like ; all be- 
ing but ſheep in a lion's ſkin, where valour faileth. 

For the ſecond point, that competency of treaſure is better than ſurfeit, is a 
matter of common place or ordinary diſcourſe ; in regard that exceſs of riches, 
neither in publick nor private, ever hath any good effects, but maketh men ei- 
ther ſlothful and effeminate, and ſo no enterpriſers; or inſolent and arrogant, and 
ſo over- great embracers; but moſt generally cowardly and fearful to loſe, ac- 
cording to the adage, Timidus Plutus ; fo as this needeth no further ſpeech. But 
a part of that aſſertion requireth a more deep conſideration, being a matter not 
ſo familiar, but yet moſt aſſuredly true. For it is neceſſary in a ſtate that ſhall 
grow and inlarge, that there be that compoſition which the poet ſpeaks of, Mul- 
tis utile bellum : an ill condition of a ſtate (no queſtion) if it be meant of a civil 
war, as it was ſpoken ; but a condition proper to a ſtate that ſhall encreaſe, if it 
be taken of a foreign war. For except there be a ſpur in the ſtate, that ſhall 
excite and prick them on to wars, they will but keep their own, and ſeek no 
further. And in all experience and ſtories you ſhall find but three things that 
prepare and diſpoſe an eſtate to war: the ambition of governors, a ſtate of ſol- 
diers profeſſed, and the hard means to live of many ſubjects. Whereof the laſt 
is the moſt forcible and the moſt conſtant. And this is the true reaſon of that 
event which we obſerved and rehearſed before, that moſt of the great kingdoms 
of the world have ſprung out of hardneſs and ſcarceneſs of means, as the ſtrong- 
eſt herbs out of the barreneſt ſoils. th 

For the third point, concerning the placing and diſtributing of treaſure in a 
ſtate, the poſition is ſimple ; that then treaſure is greateſt ſtrength to a ſtate, when 
it is ſo diſpoſed, as it is readieſt and eaſieſt to come by for publick ſervice and 
uſe : whki:h one poſition doth infer three concluſions. . ; 

Firſt, that there be quantity ſufficient of treaſure as well in the treaſury 
of the crown or ſtate, as in the purſe of the private ſubject. 

; Secondly, that the wealth of the ſubject be rather in many hands than in few. 

And thirdly, that it be in thoſe hands, where there is likeſt to be greateſt ſpar- 
ing, and encreaſe, and not in thoſe hands, wherein there uſeth to be greateſt ex- 
pence and conſumption. | | 

For it is not the abundance of treaſure in the ſubjects hands that can make 
ſudden ſupply. of the want of a ſtate ; becauſe reaſon tells us, and experiencc 
both, that private perſons have leaſt will to contribute, when they have moſt 
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their mechanical induſtry, were it not alſo that there was a concurrence in them 


revenue. Again, he that ſhall look into your prerogative ſhall find it to have 
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cauſe ;, for when there is noile or expectation of wars, then is always the deadeft 


- 


imes for monies, in regard every man reſtraineth and holdeth faſt his means far 

is own comfort and ſuecour, according as Solomon ſaith, The ricbes of a man 
are as a flrong hold in his own imagination; and therefore we ſee by infinite ex- 
amples, and none more memorable than that of Conſtantinus the laſt emperor 
of the Greeks, and the citizens of Conſtantinople, that ſubjects do often chuſe 
rather to be frugal diſpenſers for their enemies, than liberal lenders to their prince. 
Again, whereſoever the wealth of the ſubject is engroſſed into few hands, it is 
not poſſible it ſhould be ſo reſpondent and yielding to payments and contribu- 
tions for the publick, both becauſe the true eſtimation or aſſeſſment of great 
wealth is more obſcure and uncertain ; and becauſe the burden ſeemeth lighter 
when the charge lieth upon many hands; and further, becauſe the ſame great- 
neſs of wealth is for the moſt part not collected and obtained without ſucking 
it from many, according to the received ſimilitude of the ſpleen, which never 
{welleth but when the reſt of the body pineth and abateth. And laſtly, it can- 
not be that any wealth ſhould leave a ſecond overplus for the publick that doth 
not firſt leave an overplus to the private ſtock of hun that gathers it ; and there. 
fore nothing is more certain, than that thoſe ſtates are leaſt able to aid and de- 
fray reat + Tho for wars, or other publick diſburſements, whoſe. wealth reſteth 
chief) in the hands of the nobility and gentlemen. For what by reaſon of their 
magnificence and waſte in expence, and what by reaſon of their deſire to advance 
and make great their own families, and again upon the coincidence of the for- 
mer reaſon, becauſe they are always the feweſt ; ſmall is the help, as to payments 
or charge, that can be levied or expected from them towards the occalions of a 
ſtate. Contrary it is of ſuch ſtates whoſe wealth reſteth in the hands of mer- 
chants, burghers, tradeſmen, frecholders, farmers in the country, and the like, 
whereof we have a moſt evident and preſent example before our eyes, in our 
neighbours of the Low Countries, who could never have endured and continued 
ſo ineſtimable and inſupportable charge, either by their natural frugality, or by 


of this laſt reaſon, which is, that their wealth was diſperſed in many hands, 
and not ingroſſed into few; and thoſe hands were not much of the nobility, 
but moſt and generally of inferior conditions. F 2 + 
To make application of this part concerning treaſure to your majeſty's kingdoms: 

Firſt, 1 ſuppoſe I cannot err, that as to the endowment of your crown, there 

is not any crown of Europe, that hath ſo great a proportion of demeſne and land 


as many ſtreams to feed your treaſury, as the prerogative of any of the ſaid kings, 
and yet. without F. by in or taxing of your people. For they be things un- 
known in many other ſtates, that all rich mines ſhould be yours, though in the 
ſoil of your ſubjects ; that all wardſhips ſhould be yours, where a tenure in chief 
is, of lands held of your ſubjects ; that all confiſcations and eſcheats of treaſon 
ſhould be yours, though the tenure be of the ſubject; that all actions popular, 
and the fines and caſualties thereupon may be informed in your name, and 
thould be due unto you, and a moiety at the leaſt where the ſubject himſelf in- 
forms. And further, he that ſhall look into your revenues at the ports of the ſea, 
your revenues in courts of juſtice, and for the ſtirring of your ſeals, the revenues 
upon your clergy, and the reſt, will conclude, that the law of England ſtudied 
hew to make a rich crown, and yet without levies upon your ſubjedk, For mer- 
chandizing, it is true, it was ever by the kings of this realm deſpiſed, as a thing 
ignoble and indign for a king, though it is manifeſt, the ſituation and commodi- 
ties of this iſland conſidered, it is infinite, what your majeſty might raiſe, if 
you would do as a king of Portugal doth, or a duke of Florence, in matter of 
merchandize. As for the wealth of the ſubject “: | 
To proceed to the articles affirmative, the firſt was, | T 
That the true greatneſs of an eſtate conſiſteth in the. natural and fit ſituation 
pf the region or place. beret ane ness 9e 
Wherein I mean nothing ſuperſtitiouſly touching the fortunes or fatal deſtiny 
of any places, nor philoſophically touching their configuration with the ſuperior 
* Mem: Here was a blank fide left, ts continue the ſerſs. 
3 


"4 
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OF RAM 
globe. But T underſtand proptieties and reſpects merely civil and accbt ling to 
the nature of human actions, and the ttue conſiderations of eſtate. Out of 
which duly weighed, there doth ariſe a triple diſtribution of the fittieſs of à re- 
ion for a great monarchy. Firſt, that it be of hard acceſs. Secondly, that it 
ſeated in no extreme angle, but commodiquſly in the midſt of many regions. 
And thirdly, that it be maritime, or at the leaſt upon great navigable ribers; and 
be not inland or mediterrane. And that theſe are not conceits, but notes of event, 
it appeareth manifeſtly, that all great monarchies and ſtates have been ſeated in 
fach manner, as, if you would place them again, obſerving theſe three points 
which I have mentioned, you cannot place them better; which ſhews the pre- 
heminence of nature, unto which human induſtry or accident cannot be equal, 
ſpecially in any continuance of time. Nay, if a man look into theſe things more 
attentively, he ſhall ſee divers of theſe ſeats of monarchies, how fortune hath 
hovered {till about the places, coming and going only in regard of the fixed rea- 
ſon of the conveniency of the place, which is immutable. And therefore, firſt 
we ſee the excellent ſituation of Egypt; which ſeemeth to have been the moſt 
antient monarchy, how conveniently it ſtands upon a neck of land command- 
ing both ſeas on either fide, and embracing, as it were with two arms, Afia and 
Africk, beſides the benefit of the famous river of Nilus. And therefore we ſee 
what hath been the fortune of that country, there having been two mighty re- 
turns of fortune, though at great diſtance of time; the one in the times of Se- 
ſoſtris, and the other in the empire of the Mamalukes, beſides the middle great- 
nefs of the kingdom of the Ptolemys, and of the greatneſs of the caliphs and 
ſultans in the latter times. And this region, we ſee likewiſe, is of ſtrait and de- 
fenſible acceſs, being commonly called of the Romans, Clau/tra Aegypti *. Con- 


Mem. 


ſider in like manner the ſituation of Babylon, being planted moſt ſtrongly in re- To add the 


gard of lakes and overflowing grounds between the two great navigable rivers — 7 


of Euphrates and Tygris, and in the very heart of the world; having regard to? tie. 


the four cardines of caſt and weſt and northern and ſouthern regions. And there- 
fore we ſee, that although the ſovereignty alter, yet the ſeat ſtill of the monar- 


chy remains in that place. For after the monarchies of the kings of Affyria, 


which were natural kings of that place, yet when the foreign kings of Perſia came 
in, the ſeat remained. For although the manſion of the perſons of the kings 
of Perſia were ſometimes at Suſa, and ſometimes at Ecbatana, which were term- 
ed their winter and their ſummer parlours, becauſe of the mildneſs of the air in 

e one, and the freſhneſs in the other; yet the city of eſtate continued to be 

bylon. Therefore we ſee, that Alexander the Great, according to the advice 
of Calanus'the Indian, that ſhewed him a bladder, which, if it were born down 
at one end, would riſe at the other, and therefore wiſhed him to keep himſelf 
in the middle of his empire, choſe accordingly Babylon for his ſeat, and died there. 
And afterwards likewiſe in the family of Seleucus and his deſcendants, kings of 


the eaſt, although divers of them, for their own glory, were founders of cities 


of their own names, as Antiochia, Seleucia, and divers others (which they ſought 
by all means to raiſe and adorn) yet the greatneſs ſtill remained according upto na- 


ture with the ancient ſeat. Nay, further on, the ſame remained during the greatneſs 


of the kings of Parthia, asappeareth by the verſe of Lucian, whowrotein Nero'stime: 
20 UN Cumque ſuperba flaret Babylon ſpolianda trophaets. 8 
And after that, again it obtained the ſeat of the higheſt caliph or ſucceſſors of Ma- 


homet. And at this day, that which they call Bagdat, which joins to the ruin 


of the other, containeth one of the greateſt ſatrapies of the Levant. So again 
Perfia, being a country imbarred with mountains, open to the ſeas, and in the 


middle of the world, we ſec hath had three memorable revolutions of great mon- 
arehies. The firſt in the time of Cyrus; the ſecond in the time of the new Artax- 


erxes, who raiſed himſelf in the reign of Alexander Severus emperor of Rome ; 
and now of late memory, in Iſmael the ſophy, whoſe deſcendants continue in 
empire and competition with the Turks to this day. . 

Ss again Conſtantinople, being one of the moſt excellenteſt ſeats of the world, 
in the confines'of Europe and Alia. da. NEN 
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2 Six, 

HAT you requeſted of me by word, when I laſt ina on you, you 
have ſince renewed by your letters. Your requeſts are commands unto 
me; and yet the matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf very unable to ſerve you 
therein as you deſire. It hath pleaſed the king to caſt an extraordinary eye of 
fauour upon you, and you expreſs yourſelf very deſirous to win upon the judg- 
ment of your maſter, and not upon his affections only. I do very much com- 
mend your noble ambition herein; for favour ſo bottomed is like to be war 

whereas, if it be built but upon the ſandy foundation of Pn n only, it 


dumm le long lived. 0 had 
My lord, when the bleſſing of God (to whom in the firſt place 1 know you 


Whet is 


found in Aueribe your preferment) and the king's favour, purchaſed by your noble parts, 


e- Promiling: as much as can be expected from a gentleman, had brought you to this 
ed from high pitch of honour, to be #Mhe eye, and ear, and even in the boſom of your 
2 maſter; and you had found by experience the trouble of all mens con- 
— — and for all matters, to yourſelf, as a mediator between them and their 
liſhed in ſovereign, you were pleaſed to lay this command upon me: firſt in general, to give 
170, 161. 5ou my poor advice for your carriage in ſo eminent a place, and of fo much 
danger if not wiſely diſcharged: next in particular by what means to give diſ- 
patches to ſuitors of all ſorts, for the king's beſt ſervice, the ſuitors ſatisfaction, 
and your on eaſe. I humbly return you mine opinion in both theſe, ſuch as 
an hermit rather than a courtier can render.) 
Vet in this you have erred, in applying yourſelf to me, the moſt unworthy 
of your ſervants, to give afſiſtance upon ſo weighty a ſubject. 
Tau know, I am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate- affairs; my life, hich&rto, 
hath rather been contemplative, than active; I have rather ſtudied books than 
men; IL can but gueſs, at the moſt, at theſe things, in which you defire to be ad- 
viſed: nevertheleſs, to ſhew my obedience, though with the hazard of m 28 at: 
cretion; I thall-yield-unto you. 
- Sir; In the firſt place, I ſhall be bold to put you in mind of: OM peeſent con- 


alition you are in; you are not only a courtier, but a bed-chamber man, and ſo 
are 
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dre in the eye and ear of your maſter; but you are alſo a favourite : vouri 
of the time, and ſo are in his boſom alſo, the world hath fo 9 
doth ſo eſteem of you: for kings and great princes, even the wiſeſt of them, 
have had their friends, their favourites, their privadoes, in all ages; for «wag 
have their affections as well as other men. Off theſe they make ſeveral os, 
ſometimes to communicate and debate their thoughts wit m, and to ripen. 
their judgments thereby ; ſometimes to eaſe their cares by imparting them ; and 
ſometimes to interpoſe them between themſelves and the envy or malice of their 
people (for kings cannot err, that muſt be diſcharged upon the ſhoulders of their 
rainiſters; and they who are neareſt unto them muſt be content to bear the 
greateſt load.) [Remember then what your true condition is : the king himſelf | 
is above the reach of his people, but cannot be above their cenſures; and you 
are his ſhadow, if either he commit an error, and is loth to avow it, but excuſes 
it —_ his miniſters, of which you are firſt in the eye; or you commit the fault 
or have — 4 permitted it, and mult ſuffer for it: and ſo perhaps you may be 

offered a ſacrifice to appeaſe the multitude.) But truly, Sir, I do not believe or 
ſuſpect that you are choſen to this eminency, out of the laſt of theſe conſidera- 
tions: for yori ſerve ſuch a maſter, who by his wiſdom and goodneſs is as free 
from the malice or envy of his ſubjects, as I think, I may truly ſay, ever any 
king was, who hath fat upon his throne before him: but I am confident, his 
majeſty hath. caſt his eyes upon you, as finding you to be ſuch as you ſhould be, 
or hoping to make you to be ſuch as he would have you to be; for this I may ſay 
without flattery, your outſide promiſeth as much as can be expected from a 
gentleman : but be it in the one reſpect, or other, it belongeth to you to take care 
of yourſelf, and to know well what the name of a favourite ſignifies, If you 
be choſen upon the former reſpects, you have reaſon to take care of your actions 
and deportment, out of your gratitude, for the king's fake; but it out of the 
latter, you ought to take the greater care for your own fake. $ «a 
You are as a new-riſen ſtar, and the eyes of all men are upon you; let not your 
own negligence-make you fall like a meteor. | of 2 
Remember well the great truſt you have undertaken ; you are as a cohtinual 
centinel, always to ſtand upon your watch to give him true intelligence. Du 
fatter him you betray him; if you conceal the truth of thoſe things from Rim 
which concern his juſtice or his honour (although not the ſafety of his perſon) 
you are as dangerous a traitor to his ſtate, as he that riſeth in arms againſt him. 
A falſe friend is more dangerous than an open enemy: kings are ſtyled gods upon 
earth, not abſolute, but Dixi, Dit eſtis; and the next words are, ſed moriemini ſicut 
lomi nes; they ſhall die like men, and then all their thoughts periſh. They can- 
not poſſibly {ee all things with their own eyes, nor hear all things with their own 
ears; they muſt commit many great truſts to their miniſters. Kings mult be 
anſwerable to God almighty, to whom they are but vaſſals, for their actions, and 
for their negligent omiſſions; but the miniſters to kings, whoſe eyes, ears, and 
hands they are, muſt be anſwerable to God and man for the breach of their duties, 
in violation of their truſts, whereby they betray them. Opinion is a maſter wheel 
in theſe caſes : that courtier who obtained a boon of the emperor, that he might 
every morning at his coming into his preſence humbly whiſper him in the carand 
fay nothing, aſked no unprofitable ſuit for himſelf: but ſuch a fancy raiſed only 
by opinion cannot be long lived, unleſs the man have ſolid worth to uphold 
it; otherwiſe when once diſcovered it vaniſheth ſuddenly. But when a favourite 
in court ſhall be raiſed upon the foundation of merits, and rogether with the care 
of doing good ſervice to the king, ſhall give good diſpatches to the ſuitors, then 
can he not chuſe but proſper.] | We HE... 
The contemplation then of your preſent condition muſt neceſſarily prepare 
you for action: what time can be well ſpared from your attendance on your matter, 
will be taken up by ſuitors, whom you cannot avoid nor decline, without re- 
ptoach. For if you do not already, you will ſoon find the throng of ſuitors. at- 
tend you; for no man, almoſt, who hath to do with the king, will think him- 
ſelf ſafe, unleſs. you be his good angel, and guide him; or atleaſt that you be not 
a 7 genius againſt him: ſo that, 5 reſpect of the king your maſter, 1 
91er. I. T * 
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4b very: _ give him true information; and if the matter concern 
kit. In hie governritenit,' that you d not flatter him if yon do, you are as-great 
trait to him in the court of heute as he that draw his-ſword againſt him: 
and in reſpect of the ſuitors which! ſhall attend you, chere is nothing will bring 
you more fionour aud more eaſe, than to do them what-right in joſtice you may, 
and with as much ſpeed as you may: fot believe it, Sir, next to the obtaining of 
the fait, à ſpeedy and a gentle denial (when the cafe will not bear it) is the moſt ac- 
ceptable to ſuitors: they will gain by their diſpateh; whereas elſe they ſhall ſpend 
their time and money in attending; and you will gain, in the cafe you will find 
4 Fong of their im nity. But if they obtain hat they teaſonably de- 
fired; they will be doubly bound to you for your favour; Bis dat, qui cito dat, it 
multiplies the courteſy, to do it with good words and ſpeedily. ß. 

„ er tiay be able to do this with the beſt advantage, my humble advice is 
this; when ſuitors come unto you, ſet apart a certain hour in a day to give them 


Audience: if the buſineſs be light and baſy, it may by word only be delivered, 
And in a word be abſweted ; but if it be either of weight or of difficulty, direct the 
ſultor to commit it to Writing (if it be not fo already) and then direct him to at- 
tend for his anſwer at a ſet time to be appointed, which would conſtantly be ub- 
ſerved; unleſs fotne matter of * moment do interrupt it. When you have 
received the petitions (and it will p 


leaſe the petitioners well, to have acceſs! unto 


* 
. 


*hs 


_ »o Ho Natters concerning jaſtice, and the laws, and the proſeſſors ſereof. | 


I. In the firſt place, be you yourſelf rightly perſuatied-and 


II. Councillors, and the council table, 
%im dom. n „ 
IV. Foreign negotiations and embaſſies. 5 1806105 

V. Peace and war, both foreign and civil, and in that the navy and 
longs to them. 1+ vl 


' 
jj 1HM 14 


6.234526} 
forts, and 


1101316 1 : 


VI. Trade at home and abroad. bs 124999 bur (3144145 i 
VII. Colonies, or forei 1 fl d vas 101 eh 
VIII. The court and curiality. | 


6392 {45 uno Das con 
And whatſoever will not fall naturally under one of theſe heads, believe me, Sir, 
will net de worthy of your thoughts, in this capacity, we now ſpeak of. And 

ite wos 1 Warrant you, you will find enough to keep you in buſimeſs. 

nnn IORNT SE IETIUD ILY S091 | 9097 alt ift 
1 Bz&ix'with the firſt, 'Which-concerns religion. | end in ,5 
ſettled in the 
'proteRtakit religion, profefled/ hy the church of England ; which doubtleſs is as 
ſound and orthodox in the doctrine thereof, as any chriſtian · church — 
| or 
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For religion, i any thing: be offered to you touching it. or touching the 
church. os church men, or church government, rely 8 
take: the enim of ſome grave and eminent divines, eſpecially ſuck as are ſad and 
— —— = wa their lives II ul or: 10 Aten ni Dok 
2. In thus you need not be a monitor to your: gracioug: maſter. the king: 
chieſeſt of 2 RA The 4 faith, 22 
is eminent, not 0 ve other princes, but above other men; i 
ſ{cholar, and you are ſaſe in tha. Mm rattan 
lu any queſtion be moved concerning the doctrine of the church of - England 
expreſſed in the thirty nine articles, give not the leaſt ear to the movers thereof: 
that is ſo ſoundly and fo orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without ex- 
treme danger to the honour and ſtability of our religion; which hath been ſealed 
with the blood of ſo many martyrs and confeſſors, as are famous through! the 
chtiſtian world. The enemies and underminers thereof are the Romiſly catho- 
lick (ſo ſtyling themſelves) on the one hand, whoſe tenets are inconſiſtent with 
the truth of religion profeſſed and proteſted by the church of England, (whence 
we arccalled-proteſtants) and the anabaptiſts, and ſeparatiſts, and ſectaries on the 
other hand;''whoſs tenets are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monatchy: 

ſor the regulating of either, there needs no other coercion than the due execution 
of the laws already eſtabliſhed by parliament.] 010109 VI 
3. For the diſcipline of the church of England b biſhops, ele. I will not 

tiwely ſay, as ſome do, that it is jure divino; but this I fay and think ex aninia, 

it is the neareſt to apoſtolical truth; and confidently I ſhall fay; it 5s: fitteſt 
ot monarchy: of all others. I will uſe no other authority to you, that ex- 
eellent proclamation ſet out by the king himſelf in the firſt year of his reign, ani 
annexed before the book of common- prayer, which I deſire you to read; and if 
at any time there ſhall be the leaſt motion made for innovation, to put the king in 
mind to read it (himſelf: it is moſt dangerous in a ſtate, to give ear to the leaſt 
alterations in government. wr 16919 1% 9d 1d of 
lf any attempt be made to alter the diſcipline of our church, although it be 
not an eſſential part of our religion, yet it is ſo neceſſary not to be raſhly altered, 
as the very ſubſtance of religion will be intereſted in it: therefore I deſire you 
befort any attempt be made of an innovation by your means, or by any integ- 
coſſion to your maſter, that you will firſt read over, and his majeſty: call to mind 
chat wiſe and weighty proclamation, which bimſelf penned, and cauſed to be 
publiſhed in the firſt year of his reign, and is prefixed in print before the bool of 
; on prayer (of that impreſſion) in which you will find ſo prudent, ſo weight 
reaſons, not to hearken to innovations, as will fully ſatisfy you, that it is danger- 
aus to give the leaſt car to ſuch innovators ; but it is deſperate to be miſled by 
ther: and to ſettle your judgment, mark but the admonition of the wiſeſt f 
men, king Solomon, Prov. xxiv. 21. My ſon, fear God and the: king, and\meddir 
wot with 0 0 who are given to change.] 2 e eee 1 

4. Take hecd, I beſeech you, that you be not an inſtrument to countenance 
tlie. Rotniſh catholicks. I cannot flatter, the world believes that ſome»ngar in 


- . 


c 
| 


ſpects, according to the bonds of nature; but you are of kin, and ſo a friend to 
their perſons, not to their errors. 7 50 1 
| 5. The archbiſhops and biſhops, next under the king, have the gavetnanentof 
the church and eccleſiaſtical affairs: be not you the mean to prefer any toi thoſe 
places, for any by-reſpects; but only for their learning, gravity, and worth: their 
lives and doctrine ought to be exemplary. 15 54 eee ele, 
br For drans, and canons. or.prebends of .cathedral churches: in their firſt in- 
NRitutiotvthepavere of great uſe in the church; they were not only to be of counſel 
with thetbiſkop! for his revenue, but chiefly. for his government in cauſes eceleſi- 


-poſe, men eminent for their learning, piety, and diſcretion, and put i the in 
3 - and let them be reduced again to their firſt inſtitution. 

-- *7| Ton will be often ſolicited, and; perhaps im portuned to. prefer ſcholars. to 
church liyings::. you may further your friends in that way, caeteris paribus; 
104 4 ; otherwiſe 


blood to you are too much of that perſuaſion; you muſt uſe them with. fit tre- 


aſtioal: uſe your beſt means to prefer ſuch to thoſe places who are fit for that pur- 


AS. 
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otherwriſe remember, I pray, that theſe are not places merely of favour; the 
charge of ſouls lies upon them; the greateſt account whereof will be required at 
their own hands; but they will ſhare deeply in their faults who are the inſtru. 
ments of their preferment. 5 | = SE IH 
8. Beſides the Romiſh catholicks, there is a generation of ſectaries, the ana- 
baptiſts, browniſts, and others of their kinds; they have been ſeveral times very 
buſy in this kingdom, under the colour of zeal for reformation of religion: the 
king your maſter knows their. diſpoſition very well; a ſmall touch will put him in 
mind of them ; he had experience of them in Scotland, I _ he will beware 
of them in England; a little countenance or connivency ſets them on fire. | 
9. Order and decent ceremonies in the church are not only comely, -but com- 
mendablez but there muſt be great care not to introduce innovations, they will 
quickly prove ſcandalous z men are naturally over-prone to ſuſpicion ; the true 
proteſtant religion is ſeated in the golden mean; the enemies unto her are the ex- 
tremes in either hand. | ene 
10. The perſons of church- men are to be had in due reſpect for their work's 
ſake, and protected from ſeorn; but if a clergyman be looſe and ſcandalous, he 
muſt not be patronized nor winked at; the example of a few ſuch corrupt many. 
11. Great care muſt be taken, that the patrimony of the church be not ſacri- 
legiouſly diverted to lay uſes: his majeſty in his time hath religiouſly ſtopped a 
| leak that did much harm, and would elſe have done more. Be ſure, as much 
as in you lies, ſtop the like upon all occaſions. | wo | -: 
12. Colleges and ſchools of learning are to be cheriſhed and encouraged, there 
to breed up a new ſtock to furniſh the church and commonwealth when the old 
ſtore are tranſplanted. This kingdom hath in later ages been famous for good 
literature; and if preferment ſhall attend the deſervers, there will not want ſupplies. 


mercy 1s the king's throne eſtabliſhed. ot ect Hrn 
1. Let the rule of juſtice be the laws of the land, an impartial arbiter be- 
tween the king and his people, and between one ſubject and another: I ſhall not 
ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I be ſuſpected of partiality, in regard of my 
own profeſſion; but this I may truly ſay, They are ſecond to none inthe chriſtian 
world, $13, 1h * 1 | 
[They are the beſt, the equalleſt in the world between prince and people; by 
which the king hath the juſteſt prerogative, and the people the beſt liberty : and 
if at any time there be an unjuſt deviation, Heminis eft vitium, non profeſſionts.] 
2. And, as far as it may lie in you, let no arbitrary power be intruded : the 
people of this kingdom love the laws thereof, and nothing will oblige them more, 
than a confidence of the free enjoying of them ; what the nobles upon an occa- 
ſion once ſaid in parliament, Nolumus leges Anghae mutare, is imprinted in the 
hearts of all the people. M b 
3. But becauſe the life of the laws lies in the due execution and adminiſtration 
of them, let your eye be, in the firſt place, upon the choice of good judges: 
theſe properties had they need to be furniſhed with; to be learned in their pro- 
feſſion, patient in hearing, prudent in governing, powerful in their elocu- 
tion to perſuade and ſatisfy both the parties and hearers; juſt in their judgment; 
and, to ſum up all, they muſt have theſe three attributes; they muſt be men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetouſneſs; an ignorant man cannot, a 
coward dares not be a good judge. 1 TSA8 1 (nh | 
4. By no means be you perſuaded to interpoſe yourſelf, either by word or 
letter, in any cauſe depending, or like to be depending in any court of juſtice, 
nor ſuffer any other great man to do it where you can hinder it, and by all means 
diſſuade the king himſelf from it, upon the importunity of any for themſelves 
or their friends: if it ſhould prevail, it perverts juſtice : but if the judge be ſo 
juſt, and of ſuch courage (as he ought to be) as not to be inclined thereby, yet it 
always leaves a taint of ſuſpicion behind it; judges muſt be as chaſte as Cæſar's 
wife, neither to be, nor to be ſuſpected to be unjuſt; and, Sir, the honour of the 
judges in their judicature, is the king's honour, whoſe perſon they repreſent. 
es 1 | what x 5. There 


* 
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F. There is great uſe of tht ſervice of che judges Tf their Eifculf, Wich ate 
twice in the year held throughout the kingdom: the trial df tauſes I 


and party, or delivering of the gaols in the Teveral counties are of brett Uſe 10 
the expedition of juſtice; yet they are of much more uſe for the rpovernment of 
the counties through which they paſs,” if that wert well thought upon. 

6. For if they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they might be the Beſt Intelli. 
gencers to the king of the true ſtate of his whole kingdom, of the diſpoſition 
of the people, of their inclinations, of their intentions add motions, Which arc 
neceſſary — —— 8 | > Der? er Wo Turn 
7. To this end J could wiſh, that againſt every circuit all the judges fiould. 
ſometimes by the king himſelf, and ſSinietities by the lord Chincells: or I 
Keeper, in the king's name, receive a charge of- thoſe things which the preſent 
times did much require; and at their return ſhould deliver a faithful dccount 
thereof, and how they found and left the counties threngh whith they paſſed; 
and in which they kept their aſſizes. 5.9 ce Br n 
- 8. And that they might the better perform this work, which might be of gteat 
importance, it will not be amiſs that ſometimes this charge be publick, às ſt ufeth 
to be in the Star- chamber, at the end of the terms next befote the cirłült be- 
gins, where the king's care of juſtice, and the good of his people, may be pub- 
liſhed ; and that ſometimes alſo it may be private, to communicate to the ſudges 
ſome: things not ſo fit to be publickly delivered. n d 

9. I could wiſh alſo, that the judges were directed to make à little longer ſtay 
in a place than uſually they do; a day more in a county would be a ve ood 
addition though their wages for their circuits were increaſed in proportion : it 
would ſtand better with the gravity of their employment; whereas now they are 
ſametimesenforced to riſe over- early, and to fit over-late, for the diſpatch of their 
buſineſs, to the extraordinary trouble of themſelves and of the people, their 
tunes indeed not being Horge juridicae; and, which is the main, they would 
have the more leiſure to inform themſelves (qua aliud agentes of the true eſtate 

of the country? 195 — A 2 

5 0 The attendance of the ſheriffs of the counties, accompanied with the prin- 

5 mlemen, in à comely, not a coſtly equipage, upon the judges of affize 
2 to the place of their citing, py 2 er gang Bile 2 not ohly 
a civility, but of uſe alſo: it raiſeth a reverence to the perſons and places of 
the judges; who coming from the king himſelf on ſo great an errand; ſhould 
not be neptectedr e . aac d 

17 I ami ſue to be made a judge, for my own part, I ſhould ſuſpect him: 
bur if either directly or indirectly he ſhould bargain for a place of judicature, let 
him ber rejected with ſhame; Vendere jure poteſt, emerat ille privs s. 

12. When the place of a chief judge of a court becomes vacant, a 92 — judge 
of:that:coattyyr of another court, who hath approved himſelf fit and deſerving, 
ſhould be ſometimes preferred ; it would be a good encouragement for him, and 
tor:others-by-hivexample. | TS. 
g Next to the judge, there would be care uſed in the choice of ſuch as are 
called tothe degree of ſerjeants at law (for ſuch they muſk be firſt before the 
be made judges) none ſhould be made ſerjeants but ſuch as probably might be 
held fit to be judges afterwards, when the experience at the bar hath fitted them 
for the beneli: therefore by all means cry down that unworthy coutſe of late 
times uſed, that they ſhould pay monies for it; it may ſatisfy ſotmie courtiers, 

; — it is no honour to the perſon fo preferred, nor to the king, who thus prefers 
cow 1341 | : WE WR 

14. For the king's counſel at the law, eſpecially His attorney and ſolicitor 
general, I need ſay nothing: their continual uſe for the king's ſervice, not only 
tur his revenue, but for all the parts of his government, will put the king, and 
thoſerwho.lovet his ſervice; in mind to make choice of men every way fit nd 

able for that employment; they had need to be learned in their profeſſion, and 
vot ignorant in other things; and to be dexterous in thoſe affairs whereof the 
diſpatch lis committed to them: W ocean 
15. The king's attorney of the court of wards is in the true quality of the 
Vol. I. 8 L. judges ; 


ory 


1 
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the moſt part ſo clearly known. 
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Judges ; therefore what hath been obſerved already of Judges, which are intended 
principally of the three great courts of Jaw at Weſtminiter, may be applied to 


the choice of the attorney of this court. nun 
16. The like for the attorney of the duchy of Lancaſter, who partakes of 
ties, partly of a judge in that court, and partly of an attorney general 


for ſo much as concerns the proper revenue of the duchy. " 

17. I muſt not forget the judges of the four circuits in the twelve ſhires of 
Wales, who although they are not of the firſt magnitude, nor need be of the 
4 of the coif (only the chief juſtice of Cheſter, who is one of their number, 
8 ſo 


is ſo) yet are they- oonſiderable in the choice of them, by the ſame rules as the 
othet judges are; and they ſometimes are, and fitly may be, tranſplanted into 
the higher courts. „ n. : 1 
18. There are many courts (as you ſee) ſome ſuperior, ſome provincial, and 
ſome of a lower orb: it were to be wiſhed, and is fit to be ſo ordered, that every 
of them keep themſelves within their proper ſpheres. The harmony of juſtice 


is then the ſweeteſt, when there is no jarring about the juriſdiction; of the courts; 


vrhich methinks wiſdom cannot much differ upon, their true bounds being for 

19. Having faid thus much of the judges, ſomewhat will be fit to put yon 
in mind concerning the principal miniſters of juſtice : and in the firſt, of the 
High ſheriffs of the counties, which have been very ancient in this kingdom; 1 


am ſure before the conqueſt: the choice of them I commend to your care, 
and that at fit times you put the king in mind thereof; that as near as may be 


they be ſuch as are fit for thoſe places: for they are of great truſt, and power; 


the poſſe comitatus, the power of the whole county being legally committed 


unto him. bs $203 e CY \ 24216 
20. Therefore it is agreeable with the intention of the law, that the choice of 


JACQUE” 


21. But I utterly condemn the pra 


+ crept into the court (at the back-ſtairs) that ſome who are pricked-for ſheriffs, and 


were fit, ſhould get out of the bill; and others who were neither thought upon 
nor worthy to be, ſhould be nominated ;' and both for mone + + 


22. I muſt not omit to put you in mind of the lords lieutenants, and depu 


lieutenants of the counties: their proper-uſe.isfor ordering the anilitary affairs, in 


order to an invaſion from abroad, or a rebellion or ſedition at home; good choice 
ſhould be made of them, and prudent inſtructions given to them, and as little 


of the arbitrary power, as may be, left unto them; and that the muſter: maſters, 
and other officers under them, incroach not upon the ſubject; that will detract 
much from the king's ſervice. 1% 


23. The juſtices of peace are of great uſe. Anciently chere were conſervators 


of the peace; theſe are the ſame, ſaving that ſeveral acts of parliament have altered 


their denomination, and enlarged their juriſdiction in many particulars: the 
fitter they are for the peace of the kingdom, the more heed ought to be taken in 


the choice of them. | | 


24. But negatively, this I ſhall be bold to ſay, that none ſhould be put into 
either of thoſe commiſſions, with an eye of favour to their perſons, to give them 
countenance or reputation in the places where they live, but for the king's ſervice 
fake ; nor any put out for the disfavour of any great man: it hath been too often 
uſed, and hath been no good ſervice to the king. « ati. oth Brite 

25. A word more, if you pleaſe to give me leave, for the true rules of moderation 


of juſtice on the king's part. The execution of juſtice is committed to his judges, 


which ſeemeth to be the ſeverer part; but the milder part, which is mercy, is 
wholly left in the king's immediate hand: and juſtice and mercy are the true 
ſupporters of his royal throne. 8 lend 


x 


20. If the king ſhall be wholly. intent upon juſtice, it may appear with an 
over- rigid aſpect ; but if he ſhall be over-remiſs and eaſy, it draweth upon him 
I | | Contempt. 
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vontempt. Examples of Juſtice muſt be made ſometimes for terror to ſome ; e. 
amples of metey ſometimes, for comfort to others; the one procures fear, and 
the other love. A king muſt be both feared and loved, elſe he is loſ. 
N The ordinary courts of Juſtice J have ſpoken of, and of their udges and 
judicature: I ſhall put you in mind of ſomethings touching the 2 of 
parliament in England, which is ſuperlative; and therefore it will behove me to 
ſpeak the more warily thereof. wa h T0710] n! | 

28. For the inſtitution of it, it is very ancient in this kingdom: it conſiſteth 

of the two houſes, of peers and commons, as the members; and of the king's 

_— * the 8 _ = —_ by the king's authority alone, and by 
his writs, they are aſſembled, an im alone are rorogu iflolved. 
but each houſe may adjourn itſelf. 4 N N. 77d 25 
29. They being thus aſſembled, are more properly a council to the king; the 
great council of the kingdom, to adviſe his maſely in thoſe things of wich — 
difficulty, which concern both the king and people, than a court. 
30. No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or altered, but by com- 
mon conſent in parliament, where bills are prepared and preſented to tlie to 

houſes, and then delivered, but nething is concluded but by the king's royal 
-afſent; they are but embryos, it is he giveth life unto tem 

31. Yet the houſe of peers hath a power of judicature in ſome caſes Mu | tly 
to examine, and then to affirm; or, if there be cauſe, to reverſe the judgments 
which have been given in the court of king's bench (which is the court of 
higheſt juriſdiction in the kingdom for ordinary judicature) but in theſe cafes it 
muſt be done by writ of error in parliamento: and thus the rule of their proceed- 
ings is not abſoluta poteſtas, as in making new laws (in that conjuncture as before) 
but limitata poteſtas, according to the known laws of the land: rent ont 
32. But the houſe of commons have only power to cenſure the members of 
their on houſe, in point of election, or miſdemeanors in or towards that houſe ; 
and have not, nor ever had power ſo much, as to adminiſter an oath to prepare 
a judgment. | „ oh TER 9% Sh tes 
33. The true uſe of parliaments in this kingdom is very excellent; and they 


17 


would be often called, as the affairs of the kingdom ſhall require; and continued | 
as long as is — and no longer: for then they be but burthens to the 


people, by reaſon of the privileges juſtly due to the members of the two houſes 
and their attendants ; which their juſt rights and privileges are religiouſly to be 
obſerved and maintained: but if they ſhould be unjuſtly enlarged beyond their 
true bounds, they might leffen the juſt power of the crown, it borders ſo near 
upon popularity. © N ai pats ant ing e hig 
334. All this while I have ſpoken concerning the eommon laws of England, 
generally and properly ſo called, becauſe it is moſt general and common to almoſt 
all caſes and cauſes, both civil and criminal: but there is alſo another law; 'whieh 


is called the civil or eccleſiaſtical law, which is confined to ſome few heads, and 


chat is not to be neglected: and although I am a profeſſor of the cominon law, 
yet am I ſo much a lover of truth and of learning, and of my native country, 


chat I do heartily perſuade that the profeſſors of that law, called civilians (be- 


cauſe the civil law is their guide) ſhould not be diſcountenanced nor diſcouraged: 
elle whenſoever we ſhall have ought to do with any foreign king or ſtate, we thalt 
de at a miſerable loſs, for want of learned men in that profeſſion. 
III. Icon now to the conſideration of thoſe things which concern counſellors 
of ſtate, the council table, and the great offices and officers of the kingdom ; 
which are thoſe who for the moſt part furniſh out that honourable board. 
I. Of counſellors, there are two ſorts : the firſt, conſiliarii nati (as I may term 
them) ſuch are the prince of Wales, and others of the king's ſons (when 'he 
hath more) of theſe-I ſpeak not, for they are naturally born to be counſellors to 
the king, to learn the art of governing betimes: nun n FRE LOI 
2. But the ordinary fort of counſellors are ſuch as the king, out of a due con- 
ſideration of their worth and abilities, and withal, of their fidelities to his perſon 
and to his crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary govern- 


10911 ment.: 
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ment. And the coungil table is ſo called from the place where they ordinarily. 


aſſemble and fit together; and cheir oath is; the only ceremony uſed, to make. 
them ſuch, which is ſolemnly given unto them, at their firſt admiſſion : theſe 
honourable perſons are from thenceforth of that board and body: they cannot 
come until they be thus called, and the king at his pleaſure may ſpare their at- 
tendance; and he may diſpenſe with their preſence there, which at their own 
pleaſure they may not do. | 4 1 
3. This being the quality of their ſervice, you may eaſily judge what care the 
king ſhould uſe, in his choice of them. It behoycth that they be perſons of 
great truſt and fidelity, and alſo of wiſdom and judgment, who ſhall thus aſſiſt 
in hearing up the king's throne, and of known experience in publick affairs. 
4. Yet it may not be unfit to call ſome of young years, to train them up in that 
trade, and ſo fit them for thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the time of greater ma- 
turity; and ſome alſo for the honour of their perſons : but theſe two ſorts not to 
be tied to ſo ſtrict attendance, as the others, from whom the preſent diſpatch of 
buſineſs is expected. | | 
g- I could wiſh that their number might not be ſo over- great; the perſons of 
the. counſellors would be the more venerable : and I know that queen Elizabeth; 
in whoſe time I had the happineſs to be born, and to live many years, was not 
ſo much obſerved for having a numerous, as a wiſe, council. 
6. The duty of a privy counſellor to a king, I conceive, is, not only to attend 
the council-board, at the times appointed, and there to conſult - of what ſhall be 
propounded ; but alſo to ſtudy thoſe things which may advance the king's honour. 
and ſafety, and the good of the kingdom, and to communicate the ſame to the. 
king, or to his fellow-counſellors, as there ſhall be occaſion. And this, Sir, 
will concern you more than others, by how much you have a larger ſhare in his. 
affe 1 Ow — | FE * Dan. * 
112 one thing I ſhall be bold to deſire you to recommend to his majeſty: 
that When any ney. thing ſhall be propounded to be taken into conſideration, 
that no counſellor ſhould ſuddenly deliver any poſitive opinion thereof: it is not 
ſo caſy with all men to retract their opinions, although there ſhall be cauſe for it: 
but only to hear it, and at the moſt but to break it, at firſt, that it may be the 
better underſtood againſt the next meeting. doe watt 1 
8. When any matter of weight hath been debated, and ſeemeth to be ready 


© + 


* reſolution; I wiſh it may not be at that fitting concluded (unleſs the neceſſity 
of 


9. I with alſo that the king would be pleaſed ſometimes to be preſent at that 
board ; it adds a majeſty to ĩt: and yet not to be too frequently there; that would 
make the counſellors not be ſo free in their debates in his preſence, as they would 
be in his abſence. 5 
ex vi termini, as well as by their oaths, to keep counſel; therefore are they called 

11, One thing I add, in the negative, which is not fit for that board; the en- 
courſe and courts of juſtice. | 
ſo there is of the clerks of the council alſo, for the ſecreting of their conſulta- 
tions: and methinks, it were fit that his majeſty be ſpeedily moved to give a ſtrict 
copies of, the orders of that table be delivered out by the clerks. of the council, 
but by the order of the board; nor any, not being a counſellor; or a. clerk. of. 


which is not for the gravity and honour of that board. 

render it leſs eſteemed; when it is become common : beſides, it may ſometimes. 
10, Beſides the giving of counſel, the counſellors are boung-by-their dutics 0 

de private. canſilio regis, and a ſecretioribus cunſiliis regis, 

tertaining of private cauſes, of meum et tuum; thoſe ſhould be left to the ordinary 
12. As there is great care to be uſed, for the counſellors themſelves to be choſen ; 

charge, and to bind it with a ſolemn order (if it be not already ſo done) that no 

the council, or his clerk, to have acceſs to the council books: and to that: pur- 


Poſe, that the ſervants attending the clerks of the council be bound to ſecrecy, as 


For the great ofices and officers of the kingdom, I ſhall ſay little; for. 
ſt. part of them are ſuch as cannot well be ſevered: DT ——— 
| . | ſhip; 


13. 


- 
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thip; and therefore the ſame rule is to be obſerved for both; in the choice of 
them. In the general, only, I adviſe this, let them be { | 
wtlch thay ws peovably Wh imoft th W ada wks. = 
14. But in the quality e perſons, I conceive it will be moſt convenient tai 
have ſome of every ſort (as in A of queen Elizabeth it e 


— ö was:) one biſhop at 
the leaſt, in . of queſtions touching religion, or — oer yy 
one or more ſkilled in the laws; ſome for martial affairs; and ſome for foreign 


affairs: by this mixture one will help another in all things that ſhall there happen 


to be moved. But if that ſhould fail, it will be a ſafe way, to conſult wi 

other able perſons well verſed in that point which is the ſubject «> this yer 
ſultation ; which yet may be done ſo warily, as may not diſcover the main end: 
therein. . | Foes 


IV. Is the * = I ſhall put you in RY of forel tiations, and 
baſſies to, or with foreign princes or ſtates ; wherein I Foal de lietle able to — 
you. 


1. Only, I will tell you what was the courſe in the ha davs of 
Elizabeth, whom it will be no diſ- reputation to follow : ſhe 400 back — 


to the nature of the employment, the quality of the perſons ſhe e 
which is a good rule to 157 POLY # mtr ot | 
2. If it were an embaſſy of gratulation or ceremony (which muſt not be neg- 
lected) choice was made of ſome noble perſon, eminent in place, and able in 
purſe and he would take it as a mark of favour, and diſcharge it without any 
great burthen to the queen's coffers, for his own honour's ſake: 
3. But if it were an embaſſy of weight, concerning affairs of ſtate, choice 
was made of ſome {ad perſon of known judgment, wiſdom, and experience; and 
not of a young man, not weighed in ſtate matters; nor of a mere formal man; 
whatſoever his title or outſide were. 57 0 


4. Yet in company of ſuch, ſome young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were uſually ſent alſo, as aſſiſtants or attendants, according to the quality of the 


this means, at another turn. q 
F. In their company were always ſent ſome grave and ſad men, ſkilful in the 
civil laws, and ſome in the languages, and ſome who had been formerly con- 
verſant in the courts of thoſe princes, and knew their ways; theſe were aſſiſtants 
in private, but not truſted to manage the affairs in publick ; that would detract 
from the honour of the principal ambaſſador, _ | 
6. If the negotiation were about merchants affairs, then were the perſons em- 
ployed for the moſt part doctors of the civil law, aſſiſted with ſome other diſcreet 
men; and in ſuch, the charge was ordinarily defrayed by the company or ſociety 
of merchants, whom the negotiation concerned. FP 1 
7. If lieger embaſſadors or agents were ſent to remain in or near the courts of 
thoſe princes or ſtates (as it was ever held fit, to obſerve the motions; and to hold 
— — with them, upon all occaſions) ſuch were made choice of as 
were preſumed to be vigilant, induſtrious, and diſcreet men, and had the lan- 
guage of the place whither they were ſent; and with theſe were ſent ſuch as 
were hopeful to be worthy of the like employment at another time. 
8. Their care was, to give true and timely intelligence of all occurrences, 
either to the queen herſelf or the ſecretaries of ſtate, unto whom they had their 
immediate relation. 3 | | | 
9. Their charge was always borne by the queen, duly paid out of the ex- 
chequer, in ſuch proportion, as, according to their qualities and places, might 
give them an honourable- ſubſiſtence there : but for the reward of their ſervice, 
they were to expect it upon their return, by ſome ſuch preferment as might be 
worthy of them, and yet be little burthen to the queen's coffers or revenues. 
10. At their going forth they had their general inſtructions in writing, which 
might be communicated to the miniſters of that ſtate, whither they were ſent; 
as they had alſo private inſtructions, upon particular occaſions ; and at their, re- 
turn, they did always render an account of ſome things to the queen herſelf, of 
Vor. I. 8 X | ſome 
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things. to the of the council, ind of ſome. others to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate ; who made uſe of them, or. communicated them, as there was cauſe; _- 

11. In thoſe days there was a conſtant courſe held, that by the advice of the 
eeretaries, or ſome principal counſellors, there were always ſent forth into 
ſeveral parts beyond tho ſeas, fome young men, of whom good hopes were con- 
ceived of their towardlineſs, to be trained up, and made fit for ſuch publick em- 
ployiments, and to leatn the languages. is was at the charge of the queen, 
Which was not much; for they travelfed but as private gevtlemen : and as by 
their ind their deſerts did appear, ſo were they farther employed or re- 
warded. is courſe I ſhall recommend anto you, to breed up 4 nurſery of 
ſuch publick plants. 8 | 


* 


V. Fon peace and war, and thoſe things which appertain to either; I in my 
' own diſpoſition and profeſſion am wholly for Rs if pleaſe God to bleſs this 
kingdom therewith, as for many years paſt he hath done: and, | 

I. I preſume I ſhall not need to perſuade you to the advancing of it; nor ſhall 
yau need to perfuade the king your maſter therein, for that he hath hitherto 
2 another Solomon, in this our Iſrael, and the motto which he hath: choſen 
"{ Beats 7 ſhews his own judgment: but he muſt ufe the means to preſerve 
it, elſe ſuch a jewel may be loſt. | | OT 
2. God is the God of peace (it is one of his attributes) therefore by him alone 
we muſt pray, and hope to continue it: there is the foundation. 
3. And the king muſt not neglect the juſt ways for it; juſtice is the beſt 
protector of it at home, and providence for war is the beſt prevention of it from 
abi : | 0 


* 


— 


I. JC Hin 

4. Wars arg either foreign or civil; for the foreign war by the king 75 ſome 
neighbour, pation, I hope we are ſecure; the king in his pious and juſt diſpoſi- 
tion is not inclinable veer rae ; 85 K 30 * Dundee bound with the 
ocean, as if the very ſituation thereof had taught xeople.to ſet u 
their reſts, N plus ultra. : 5 1 we * 
F. And for a war of invaſion from abroad; only we muft not be over- ſecure: 
that is the way to invite it. | | Til 3: 
6. Bat if we be always prepared to receive an enemy, if the ambition or 
malice of any ſhould incite him, we may be very confident we ſhall long live in 
peace and quietneſs, without any attempts upon us. "1 


Ca . 


7. To make the preparations hereunto the more aſſured: in the firſt place, I 
will recommend unto you the care of our out-work, the navy royal and Mapping 
af our kingdom, which are the walls thereof: and every great ſhip is as an im- 


3 


gnable fort; and our many ſafe and commodious ports and havens, in every of 
eg dora are as the redoubts to fecure them. IT 
pe F or the body of the ſhips, no nation of the world doth equal England, 
for the oaken timber where with to build them; and we need not borrow of any 
other; iron for ſpikes, or nails to faſten them together; but there muſt be a great 
deal of providence uſed, that our ſhip timber be not unneceſſarily waſte. 
- 9. But for tackling, as fails and cordage, we are beholden to our neighbours 
for them, and do buy them for our money; that muſt be foreſeen and laid up 
in ſtore againſt a time of need, and not fought for when we are to uſe them: but 


we are much to blame that we make them not at home ; only pitch and tar we 
have not of our own. | 


4. . ou 


10. For the true art of building of ſhips, for burthen and fervice both, no 
nation in the world exceeds us: ſhip-wrights and all other artiſans belonging to 
that trade muſt be cheriſhed and encouraged. aten has: 31), 
. 11. Powder and ammunition of all forts we can have at home, -tind' in ex- 
change for other home commodities we may be plentifully ſupplied from our 
neighbours, which muſt not be neglected. ot en 191910 
2. With'mariners and ſeamen this kingdom is plentifully furniſhed : the 
conſtant trade of merchandizing will furniſh us at a need; and navigable rivers 
will repair the ſtore, both to the navy royal and to the merchants, if they. be ſet 
en work, and well paid for their labour, pt a hp 
TP 13. en 


» 
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248. en captain and commanders And other officer mdſt be encouraged;” Ing 
nie by degrees, as their fidelity and induſtry deferve ft. 
Let beter ſpirits that have fitted themfelves for command, either by a or land, 
not be laid by, as perfons unneceſſary for the time; let'arms ind ammunttion of 
all ſorts be provided and ſtored up, as againſt à day of battle; let the ports and 
Forts be fitted fo, as if by the next win we ſhould hear of an alarm: fach a a 
known providence is the ſureſt protection. But of all wars, let both prince and 
people pray againſt a war in our own bowels : the king by his wiſdom, juſkice, 
and moderation, mult foreſee and ſtop ſuch a ſtorm, and if it fall muſt allay it; 
and the people by their obedience muſt decline it. And for a foreign Wat in- 
tended by an invaſion. to enlarge the bounds of our empire, which ate large 
enough, and are, naturally bounded with the ocean, I have no opinion either of 
the juſtneſs or fitneſs of it; and it were a very hard matter to attempt it with 
hope of ſaccefs, ſeeing the ſubjects of this kingdom believe it is not legal 
for them to be enforced to go beyond the ſeas, 57 their own conſent, upon 
hope of an unwarranted en but to reſiſt an invading enemy, or to fups 
-prefs rebels the fubject may and muſt be commanded out of the "counties 
where they inhabit. The' whole kingdom is but one intire body, elſe it will 
Kee wh be verified, which elſewhere was afferted, Dum ſinguli pugnamus.  omnes 
uincimur. ] 3 e 
14. Out ſtrict league of amity and alliance with our near neighbours the Hol- 
landers is a mutual ſtrength to both; the ſhipping of both, in conjunctute, being 
o powerful, by God's bleſſing, as no foreigners will venture upon; this league 
friendſhip muſt inviolably be obſerved. ; 5h, mung 
15. From Scotland we have had in former times ſome alarms and inrodds into 
the northern parts of this kingdom; but that happy union of both kingdoms 
uncher one ſovereign, our gracious king, I hope, hath taken away all occaſto 
of breach between the two nations. Let not the cauſe ariſe from Eoglind, rd 
Jhope the Scots will not adventure it; or if they do, I hope they will. Ind. Ot 
although to our king they were his firſt-born ſubjects, yet to Englan belongs 
the birthright: but this ſhould not be any cauſe to offer any injury to them, nor 
to ſuffer any from them. N e eee cs, 1 N 
16. There remains then no danger, by the bleſſing of God, but a civil War, 
from which God of his mercy defend us, as that which is moſt deſperate” of 
all others. The king's wiſdom and juſtice muſt prevent it, if it may be; r if l 
ſhould happen, quod ait, he muſt quench that wild-fire with all the diligence 
/ Competition to the crown, there is none, nor can be, therefore it muſt 
be «fire within the bowels, or nothing; the cures whereof are theſe, remedrum 
pracveniens, which is the beſt phyſick, either to a natural body, or to a ſtate,, by 
juſt and equal government to take away the occaſion ; and remedium puniens, 
the other prevail not: the ſervice and vigilancy of the deputy lieutenants in 
evety county, and of the high ſheriff, will contribute much herein to ou 
ſecurity. . . 120 a 
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Ig. But if that ſhould not prevail, by a wiſe and timous inquiſition, the pec⸗ 
cant humours and humoriſts muſt be diſcovered, and purged, or cut off; mexcy, 
in ſuch a cafe; in a king is true cruelty. ET n ee 
109. Vet if the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the miſled multſtude 
will ſee their error, and return to their obedience, ſuch an extent of metcy is 
both honourable and profitable, „ Ss 
2! 26A king, Ain a ſtorm, muſt foreſee, to have a convenient ſtock of thea- 
ſure; and neither-be without 7 15 by is the cath of war, nor ta depend 
n the curteſy of others, which may fail at a pinch. * 
Tage Hei alſo have a 3 of all ſorts, which muſt be had "from 
| foreign parts, or provided at home, and to commit them to ſeveral PE under 
the cuſtody of | truſty and faithful miniſters and officers, if it be poll | wi 
228. He muſt make choice of expert and able commanders to conduct and 
manage the war; either againſt a foreign invaſion, or a home rebellion ;, "Which 
' muſt not be young and giddy, which dare, not only to fight, but to ſwear, and 
Erik; and curſe, neither fit to govern others, nor able to govern themſelves. 


& ® 
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ber not ſuch be Biſbburaged,” if they deſerve well, by milinformation,. or 
. the Tisfying che Hume prs or Ambition of others, png, e of envy, 
perhaps vat of "treachery, or other ſiniſter ends. A ſteady Dang in governing of 
military affairs. is more requiſite, than in times of peace, becauſe an error com- 
-mitred in war, may; * prove irremetliabſe. 
"St If God mil s theſe endeayours, and the king return to his own houſe 
in peace, when a civil war ſhall beat an end, thoſe who have been found faithful 
In the and mult be tegarded,. yea, and rewarded alſo ; the traitorous, or treach- 
- rous, "who have miſled others, "ſeverely puniſhed ; and the neutrals and falſe- 
. Wei ed friends and followers,” who have ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, be 


noted" car hene 1g7r0. And fo I ſhall leave them, and this part of the work. 


. 
— 


VI. Eeoms'to the fixth part, which is trade; and that is either at home or 
abroad, And 1 begin with that which is at home, which enableth the ſupjects of 
-the kingdom to live, and layeth. a foundation to a foreign trade by traffick with 
others; which enableth them to live plentifully and happily. 
1. For the home trade, I firſt commend unto your conſideration the encourage- 
ment of Miape, which will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, and to 
part for exportation: and I myſelf have known, more than once, when, in 
times of dearth, in queen Elizabeth's days, it drained much coin of the King- 


dom, td furniſh us with corn from foreign parts. n 
2. God buſbands will find the means, by good huſbandry, to improve their 


andes by lime, chalk, marl, or ſea-ſand, where it can be had: but it will not 
be amifs, that they be put in mind thereof, and encouraged in wer e 
3. Planting of orchards, in a foil and air fit for them, is very® pfohtable, as 
wr as pleaſureable; cyder and perry are notable beyeragy in ſea 5 5 
4. Gardens are alſo very profitable, if planted with artichokes, roots, and 
- ii fuch other things as are fit for food; whence they be called kitchen gardens, 
!! of Hop-yards, owing of woad and rage-ſeh, i fo 
Very profitable for the planters, in places apt for them, and conſequently profit- 
| dene e kingdom, which for divers years was furniſhed with them Hoes be- | 
„ ragamratd ;deu 
Ee Plants and" preſerving of woods, eſpecially of timber, is net only 
profitable, but commendable, therewith- to furrfffff poſterity, both for building 
ket The em would be much improved, by draining of drowned lands, 
and gaining that in from the overflowing of falt waters and the ſea, and from 
AS pP «yo al ea ar Ra reyes cg. 
n And many of thoſe grounds would be exceeding fit for dairies, which, being 
mel houſewived, are exceeding commodious. s... 
| 4 8 good land might be gained from foreſts, an chacts, more remote 
fron the- king's acceſs, and from other commonahle ples. as always there 
| 8 care taken, chat the poor commoners have no injury by ſuch im- 
| Fug "The making of navigable rivers would be very profitable ; they would be 
8 1 a2 e of wealtli, by conveying of commodities with eaſe from 
r | ce to place. 5 . 1 | | 4 = _ way . 2 
1 The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknown advantage to the 
1 — King, many places therein being as apt for it, as any foreign parts. 
* > 12: Bat add hereunto, that if it be converted into linen-cleth or cordage, the 
-commodity thereof will be multiplied. API Pig 2 pf eee e, e 
14. 80 it is of the wools and leather of the kingdom, if they, be converted 
into manufactures. r Sap ee ave © ee 
© 14. Our Engliſh dames are much given to the wearing of coltly laces; and, 
If they be brought from Italy, or France, or Flanders, they are in great eſteem; 
whereas; if the Hke laces'were made by the Engliſh, ſo much thread as would 
make a yard of lace,” being put into that manufacture, would be, five times, or 


. MAS: 3 


perhaps, ten or twenty times the value. . 
1 2 bY a : » | I 5. 
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15. The breeding of cattel is of much profit, eſpecially - the breed of horſes, 
= many places, not only for travel, but for the great ſaddle ; the Engliſh: horſe, 


r ſtrength, and courage, and ſwiftnaſs together, not being inferior to the horſes 


of any other kingdom. 2 
16. The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and tin, eſpecially, 
ects on work; it were great 


are of great value, and ſet many able-bodied ſubj 
pity they ſhould not be induſtriouſly followed. md 
1. But of all minerals, there is none like to that of fiſhing, u 

of theſe Sages, and the ſeas belonging to them: our neighbours, within 
half a day's fail of us, with a good wind, can ſhew us the uſe and value thereof; 
and, doubtleſs, there is ſea- room enough for both nations, without offending 

one another ; and it would exceedingly ſupport the navy. 

18, This realm is much enriched, of late years, by the trade of merchandize 
which the Engliſh drive in foreign parts; and, if it be wiſely managed, it muſt 

of neceſſity very much increaſe the wealth thereof: care being taken, that the 
exportation exceed in value the importation ; for then the balance of trade muſt 


of neceſſity be returned in coin or bullion. 


the coaſts 


19. This would cafily be effected, if the merchants were perſuaded ot com- 


pelled to make their returns in folid commodities, and not too much thereaf in 
"vanity, tending to exceſs. | 


- 
A 


20. But eſpecially care muſt be taken, that monopolies, which are the 
of all trading, be not admitted, under ſpecious colours of publick good. 
e 70 all theſe into a regulation, if a conſtant commiſſion, ta men of 
*honefty and underſtanding, were granted, and well purſued, to give order for 
the managing of theſe things, both at home and abroad, to the beſt advantage ; 
"and that this commiſſion were ſubordinate to the council-board; it is conceived, 
it would produce notable effects. | 


— 


VII. THE next thing is that of colonies and foreign plantations, which are 
very neceſſary, as outlets, to a populous nation, and may be profitable alſo if they 
be managed in a diſcreet way. 8 

I. Firſt, in the choice * the place, which requireth many circumſtances; as, 
che ſituation, near the ſea, for the commodiouſneſs of an intercourſe with Eng- 
land; the temper of the air and climate, as may beſt agree with the bodies of 
the Engliſh, rather inclining to cold than heat; that it be ſtored with woods, 
mines, and fruits, which are naturally in the place; that the ſoil be ſuch as will 


probably be fruitful for corn, and other conveniencies, and for breeding of _—_ | 
ing alſo, 


that it hath rivers, both for paſſage between place and place, and for 
AF it may be; that the natives be not ſo many, but that there may be elbow-room 
enough for them, and for the adventives alſo : all which are likely to be found 
in me Weſt-Indies. | , 
2. It would be alſo ſuch as is not already planted by the ſubjects of an 
"chriſtian prince or ſtate, nor over-nearly neighbouring to their plantation. 
And it would be more convenient, to be choſen by ſome of thoſe gentlemen 
ot merchants which move firſt in the work, than to be deſigned unto them 
from the king; for it muſt proceed from the option of the people, elſe it ſounds 
Uke an exile; ſo the colonies muſt be raiſed by the leave of the king, and not 
"bY his command. IAN 
3. After the place is made choice of, the firſt ſtep muſt be, to make choice 
of a fit governor; who, although he have not the name, ye: he muſt have the 
power of a viceroy; and if the perſon who principally moved in the work be not 
fit for that truſt, yet he muſt not be excluded from command]; but then his defect 
in the governing part muſt be ſupplied by ſuch aſſiſtants as ſhall be joined with 
Him, or as he [hail very well approve of. | | 1 4725 
4. As at their ſetting out they muſt have their commiſſion, or letters patents 
from the king, that ſo they may acknowledge their dependency upon the crown 
:& England, and under his protection; ſo they mult, receive ſome general in- 
ſtruct. ons, how to diſpoſe of themſelves, when they come there, which muſt be 
in nature of laws unto them. 
ky Vor. I. 


8 * 


5. But 
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But the general law, b which they muſt be guided and governed, 'awuiſt be 


of 'Priglind; and to that end, it will, be fit, that Tome man, 
teaſonabiy Audited in che law,” and otherwiſe qualified for ſuch a purpoſe, be pet- 
ſuaded (if not thereunto inclined of himſelf, which were the beſt) to go thither 
as chancellor attiongft them, at firſt ; and when the plantation were more ſettled, 
then tb Hive courts of ſtrſtlee there, as in England, ng Ct n 
6. At the firſt planting, or as ſoon after as they can, they muſt make them. 
ſelves def<tifible both againſt the natives, and againſt ſtrangers ; and to that pur- 
pole, they muſt have the aſſiſtance of ſome able military man, and convenient 
arts And amunitlon for their defence. | . 
7. For the diſcipline of the church in thoſe parts, it will be neceſſary, that it 
a 4A Fo that which is ſettled in England, elſe\it will make a ſchiſm and a rent in 
Chf d coat, which muſt be ſeamleſs; and, to that purpoſe, it will be fit, that 
by the king's ſupreme power in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, within all his dominion, ' 
'L For he hee under ſome biſhop and biſhoprick of this realm. 


For the better defence againſt a common enemy, I think it would be beſt, 
thi for lantations ſhould be placed in one continent, and near together; 
whitteas,* hey be too remote, the one from the other, they will be diſuniteq, 
and e tile eat. eee 
2 muſt provide themſelves of houſes, ſuch as, for r they 
can and, at more leiſure, ſuch as may be better; and they firſt myſt p ant for 
corn afld tated,” erg. for food and neceſſary ſuſtenance; and after, they may en- 
latte themſelves for thoſe things which may be for profit and pleaſure, and to 
truffch-wvithal alſo, ENS 
"0482 Woods for ſhipping, in the firſt place, may doubtleſs be there "had "ana 
minerals there found, perhaps, of the richeſt ; howſoever, the mines out of th 
fruits of the earth, and ſeas and waters adjoining, may be found in ß = 
11. In à ſhort time they may build veſſels and ſhips alſo, for traffick with the 
parts fear adjoining; and with England alſo, from whence they may be furniſhed” 
with ſuch things as they may want, and, in exchange or barter, ſend from thence. 
ther things,” with which quickly, either by nature or art, they may abound.” 
12. Bit theſe' things would, by all means, be prevented; that no known 
bankrupt, for ſhelter; 'nor known murderer or other wicked perſon, to avoid 
the law; nor known heretick or ſchiſmatick, be ſuffered to go into thoſe coun- 
tries; or, if they do creep · in there, not to be harboured or continued; elſe, the 
5 ace would receive them naught, and return them into England, upon all oc- 
I 5: bat no merchant, under colour of driving a trade thither, or from 
tfithice, be ſuffered to work upon their neceſſities. : e, ee 
14. And that to regulate all theſe inconveniencies, which will inſenſibly 
prog Pres, that the king be pleaſed to erect a ſubordinate council in Eng- 
1d, whoſe care and charge ſhall be, to adviſe, and put in execution, all things 
Which fall be found fit for the good of thoſe new plantations ; Who, upon a 
occaftons; ſhall give an account of their proceedings to the king, or to the 
Gtmeilboard, and from them receive ſuch directions as may beſt agree with the 
Zovernment of that place. % i ö 
\" 15." That the king's reaſonable profit be not neglected, partly, upon reſerva- 
tion of moderate rents and ſervices ; and, partly upon cuſtoms; and partly, 
upon importation and exportation of merchandize ; which for a convenient time 
"after the plantation begin, would be very eaſy, to encourage the work; but, 
After it is well ſettled, may be raiſed to a conſiderable proportion, worthy the 
_ et theſe cautions are to be obſerved in theſe undertakings. _ 
I. That no man be compelled to ſuch an employment; for that were a baniſh- 
ment, and not a ſervice'fit for a free man. | . 
2. That if any tranſplant themſelves into plantations abroad, who are known 
ſchiſmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perſons, that they be ſent for back upon the 
firſt notice; ſuch perſons are not fit to lay the foundation of a new colony. 
3- To make no extirpation of the natives under pretence of planting religion : 
God ſurely will ne way be pleafed with ſuch ſacrifices. | 
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church- government, without any mixture of popery or anabaptiſm, 1 


ſhould be drawn into factions and ſchiſms, and that place receive them there bad. 


and ſend them back worſe; © | 
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6. To employ them in profitable trades and manubifaree. W == "A 


will beſt fit, and ſuch as may be uſeful to this kingdom, and return to 


exchan 155 of things neceſſary. them an 
7. 1h 


at they be furniſhed and inſtructed for the military part, as they naß 
defend themſelves; leſt, on a ſudden, they be expoſed 2 — 1 r. 7 
al 


nation, when they have fitted the colony for them. 
8. To order a trade thither, and thence, in ſuch a manner as 


ſome fer mer- 


chants and tradeſmen, under colour of furniſhing the colony with neceſlaries; . 


may not grind them, ſo as ſhall always keep them in poverty. | 
9. To place over them fuch governors as may be qualified ig ſuch 
may govern the place, and lay the foundation of a new kingdom, 


1 "(11 Wes 
' 
manner 26 


. p | | * 4. 1 
10. That care be taken, that when the induſtry of one man hath ſettled. che. 


work, a new man, by infinuation or miſinformation, may not ſupplant. him 
without a juſt cauſe, which is the diſcouragement of all faithful endeavqurss ;. 
11, That the king will appoint commiſſioners in the nature of a gouncil, 
who may ſux erintend the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the 
colonies, and give an account thereof to the king, or to his council of ſtate. _ 
Again, Fot matter of trade, I confeſs, it is out of my profeſſion; yet in chat 
I ſhall make a conjecture alſo, and propound ſome things to you, wheraby (if 
I am hot much miſtaken) you may advance the good of your country and profit 
of your maſter,” © ; ne 
: 7 Let the foundation of a profitable trade be thus laid, that the exportation 
> home commodities be more in value than the importation, of foreign; ſo we 
hall be ſure that the ſtocks of the kingdom ſhall yearly increaſe, for then the 
balance of trade muſt be returned in money or bullion. 45 Hes... 
2. In the importation of foreign commodities, let not the merchant return-toys 
d vanities (as ſometimes it was elſe where apes and peacocks) but ſolid merchan- 
e, firſt for neceſſity, next for pleaſure, but not for luxury. 
3. Let the vanity of the times be reſtrained, which the neighbourhood of 
other nations have induced; and we ſtrive apace to exceed our pattern: let vanity 


TY 
— 


in apparel, and, which is more vain, that of the faſhion, be avoided. - I haye 


heard, that in Spain (a grave nation, whom in this I wiſh we might, imitate) 
they do allow the players and courteſans the vanity of rich and coſtly; clothes ; 
but to ſober men and matrons they permit it not, upon pain of infamy; a (cyerer 


4. The exceſs of diet in coſtly meats and drinks fetched from beyond the ſeas 
would be avoided : wiſe men will do it without a law, I would there might be 2 
law to reſtrain fools. The exceſs of wine coſts the kingdom much, and returns 
nothing butfarfeits and diſeaſes ; were we as wiſe as eaſily we might be, within 
a year or two at the moſt, if we would needs be drunk with wines, we might be 
drunk with half the coſt. | 1 
F. If we muſt be vain and ſuperfluous in laces and embroideries, | 
more coſtly than either warm or comely, let the curioſity be the manufacture of 
the natives; then it ſhould not be verified of us, materiam ſuperabat uu. 

6. But inſtead of crying up all things, which are either brought from beyond 
fea, or wrought here by Ba . of ſtrangers, let us advance the native cm- 


"I ; 
4 


eee 


modities of our own kingdom, and employ our countrymen before ſtrangers; let 
us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and ſtuffs of our on growth, and the 
hemp and flax growing here into linen cloth and cordage; it would ſet many 
thouſand hands on work, and thereby one ſhilling worth of the materials would 
by induſtry be multiplied to five, ten, and many times to twenty tunes more in 

e value being wrought.  - r Jeon 0 D 335 
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9578 ADVICE TO SIR GEORGE VILLIERS. 

7. And of all ſorts of thrift for the publick good, I would above all others 
commend to your care the encouragement to be given to huſbandry, and the im- 
Proving of lands for tillage; there is no ſuch ufury as this. The king cannot 
enlarge the bounds of theſe iflands, which make up his empire, the ocean being 
the ble wall which encleſeth them; but he may enlarge and multiply 
the revenue thereof by this honeſt and harmleſs yay of good buſbandry. 

8. A very great help unto trade are navigable rivers; they are ſo many indraughts 
to attain wealth: wherefore by art and induftry let them be made; but let them 
not be turned to private _ | | | | 
| 9 In the laſt place, I beſeech you, take into your ſerious confideration that 
Indian wealth, which this iſland and the ſeas thereof excel in, the hidden and 
rich treaſure of fiſhing. Do we want an example to follow ? I may truly fay to 
the Engliſh, Go to the piſmire, thou fluggard. I need not expound the text; 
. half a day's fail with a good wind, will ſhew the mineral and the miners. , 
ro. To regulate all theſe it will be worthy the care of a ſubordinate council 
to: whom the ordering of theſe things may be committed, and they give an = 
count thereof to the ſtate.] | | a 


VIII. I cou to the laſt of thoſe things which I propounded, which is, the 
court and curiality. | | | 
. The other did properly concern the king, in his royal capacity, as pater 
Patriae; this more properly, as pater familias: and herein, N 
1. I hall, in a word, and but in a word only, put you io mind, that the 
king in his own perſon, both in reſpect of his houſhold or court, and in reſpect 
r fu whole kingdom (for a little kingdom is but as a great bouſhold, and a 
houſhold as a little kingdom) muſt be exemplary, Regs ad exemplum, etc. 
ut for this, God be praiſed, our charge is eaſy; br our gracious maſter, for his 
learning and piety,” juſtice and bounty, may be, and is, not only a precedent to 
his own ſubjects, but to foreign princes alſo; yet he is ſtill but a man, and ſeaſon- 
2 _ may -be uſeful; and, being diſcreetly uſed, cannot but take well 

2. But your greateſt care muſt be, that the great men of his court (for you 

muſt give me leave to be plain with you, for ſo is your injunction laid upon me) 
yourſelf in the firſt place, who are firſt in the eye of all men, give no juſt cauſe 
of ſcandal ; either by light, or vain, or by oppreſſive carriage. 

3. The great officers of the king's houſhold had need be both diſcreet and provi- 
dent perſons, both for his honour and for his thrift; they muſt look both ways, 
_ elſe they are but half-ſighted : yet in the choice of them, there is more latitude 
left to affection, than in the choice of counſellors, and of the great officers of 
tate, before touched, which muſt always be made choice of merely out of 
judgment ; for in them the publick hath a great intereſt. 

[And yet in theſe, the choice had need be of honeſt and faithful ſervants, as 
well as of comely outſides, who can bow the knee, and kiſs the hand, and per- 
form other ſervices, of ſmall importance compared with this of publick employ- 
ment. King David, Pf. ci. 6, 7. propounded a rule to himſelf for the choice 
of his courtiers. He was a wiſe and a good king; and a wiſe and a good king 
ſhall do well to follow ſuch a good example; and if he find any to be faulty, 
which perhaps cannot ſuddenly be diſcovered, let him take on him this reſolution 
as King David did, There ſhall no deceitful perſon dwell in my beuſe. But for ſuch 
as bear office in the king's houſe, and manage the expences thereof, it is 
much more requiſite to make a good choice of ſuch ſervants, both for his thritc 
4. For the other miniſterial officers in court (as, for diſtinction ſake, they may 
be termed) there muſt alſo be an eye unto them and upon them. They have 
uſually riſen in the houfhold by degrees, and it is a noble way, to encourage 
faithful ſervice : but the king muſt not bind himſelf to a neceſſity herein, for then 
it will be held ex debito: neither muſt he alter it, without an apparent cauſe for it: 

but to diſplace any who are in, upon diſpleaſure, which for the moſt part happen- 
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eth upon the information of ſome. cat. man, is, by all means to bo avoid ed 
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4% N eee e 
| ometi oſe, to do juſt and good 
but for the general, I ſhould rather adviſe ; meddle little, Prada res 


| oult , Which are thoſe honourable-perſots, 
to whom it properly belongeth to be anſwerable to the king for it; and to-thoſe 
other officers of the green-cloth, who are. ſubordinate to them, as a kind of 
council, and a court of . juſtice alſo. © _ JS Way re FH 
6. Yet for the green-cloth law (take it in the largeſt ſenſe) I have no opin ion; 
o i, Yr it is regulated by the juſt rules of & common laws of 
England. We ay, oe 


. Towards the ſupport of his majeſty's own table, and of dl ee 


of hrs neceſſary officers, his maje hath a good help by utveyance, which 
beechon ttha ſubject ; 
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the-people 


r, or high com- 
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His virtuous education; and if you, keeping that diſtance which is fit, do humbly 
interpoſe yourſelf, in ſuch a caſe, he will one day give you thanks for it. 
12: Vet dice and cards may ſometimes be uſed for recreation, when field-ſports 
cannot be had; but not to uſe it as a mean to ſpend the time, much leſs to 

_ milſpend the thrift of the gameſters. | red Il 25 


8 
3 4 * 


8IR, I ſhall trouble you no longer; I have run over theſe things as I firſt pro» 
pounded. them; pleaſe you to make uſe of them, or any of them, as yau-thallſee 
occaſion ; of to lay them by, as you ſhall think beſt, and to add to them, as y 
daily may, out of your experience. | . 2 tn 
mut be bold, again, to put you in mind of Fore preſent condition; you are 
in- the quality of a centinel; if you ſleep, or neglect your charge, you are an un- 
done man, and you may fall much faſter than you have riſen. 
e | I have 
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XDVIGH OU STR GEORGE/VILLIEFWS. - 
I have but one thing more to mind you of, which nearly concerns yourſelf ; 
you ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there is a moſt hopeful young prince, 
whong you muſt, not deſert; it behoves you to carry yourſelf wiſely an evenly 
between them : adore nat ſo the riſing ſon, that you forget the father, who | 
raiſed you to this height; nor be you ſo obſequious to the father, that you give 
juſt cauſe to the ſon to ſuſpect that you neglect him: but carry yourſelf with that 
judgment, as, if it be ble, may pleaſe and content them both; which, truly, 
I believe, will be no hard matter for you to do: fo may you live long beloved of 
both. © Ty 10 « X = 
[If you find. in theſe or any other your obſervations (which doubtleſs are 
much better than theſe looſe collections) any thing which you would have either 
the father or the ſon to take to heart, an admonition from a dead author, or a 
caveat from an impartial pen, whoſe aim neither was nor can be taken to be at any 
particular by defign, will prevail more and take better impreſſion than a downright 
advice; which perhaps may be miſtaken as if it were ſpoken magiſterially. : 
Thus may you live long an happy inſtrument for your king and country: you 
ſhall not be a meteor or a blazing ſtar, but fella fixa : happy here and more happy 
hereafter. Deus manu ſua te ducat :] which is the hearty prayer of 
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Your moſt obliged and deyoted Servant. 4 
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like examples of calamity in others. For — give a quicker im- 
preſſion than arguments; and beſides, they certify us, that which the Scriptute 
alſd tendreth for ſatisfaction; that no new thing is ppened unto us. This they do. 
the better, by how much the examples are liker in circumſtances to our o.πƷlꝗ 
caſe ; and more eſpecially if they fall upon perſons that are greater and worthiet 
than ourſelves. For as it ſavoureth of vanity, to match ourſelves highly in our 
own conceit; ſo on the other fide it is a good ſound concluſion, that if our 
betters have ſuſtained the like events, we have the leſs cauſe to be grieved. 

In this kind of conſolation I have not been wanting to myſelf: though as a 
chriſtian, I have taſted (through God's great goodneſs) of higher remedies. Hav- 
ing therefore, through the variety of my reading, ſet before me many examples 
both of ancient and later times, my thoughts (I confeſs) have chiefly ſtayed upon. 
three particulars, as the moſt eminent and the moſt reſembling. All three per- 
ſons that had held chief place of authority in their countries ; all three ruined, 
not by war, or by any other diſaſter, but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents 
and criminals ; all three famous writers, inſomuch as the remembrance of their 
calamity is now as to poſterity but as a little picture of night-work, remaining 
amongſt the fair and excellent tables of their acts and works: and all three 
(if that were any a to the matter) fit examples to quench any man's ambi- 
tion of riſing again; for that they were every one of them reſtored with great 
glory, but to their farther ruin and deſtruction, ending in a violent death. The 
men were, Demoſthenes, Cicero, and Seneca; perſons that I durſt not claim 
affinity with, except the ſimilitude of our fortunes had contracted it. When I 
had caſt mine eyes upon theſe examples, I was carried on farther to obſerve, 
how they did bear their fortunes, and principally, how they did employ their 
times being baniſhed, and diſabled for publick buſineſs : to the end, that I might 
learn by them; and that they might be as well my counſellors as my comforters. 
Whereupon I happened to note, Rove diverſly their fortunes wrought upon them ; 
eſpecially in that point at which I did moſt aim, which was the employing of 
their times and pens. In Cicero, I ſaw that during his baniſhment (which was 
almoſt two years) he was ſo ſoftened and dejected, as he wrote nothing but a 
few womaniſh epiſtles. And yet, in mine opinion, he had leaſt reaſon of the 
three to be diſcouraged : for that although it was judged, and judged by the 
higheſt kind of judgment, in form of a ſtatute or law, that he ſhould be ba- 
niſhed, and his whole eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his houſes pulled down, 
and that it ſhould be highly penal for any man to propound a repeal; yet his 
caſe even then had no great blot of ignominy ; for it was thought but a tempeſt 
of popularity which overthrew him. Demoſthenes contrariwiſe, though his caſe 
was foul, being condemned for bribery, and not ſimple bribery, but bribery in 
the nature of treaſon and diſloyalty ; yet nevertheleſs took ſo little knowledge of 
bis fortune, as during his baniſhment he did much buſy himſelf, and intermeddle 
with matters of ſtate ; and took upon him to counſel the ſtate (as if he had been 
ſtill at the helm) by letters; as appears by ſome epiſtles of his which are extant. 
Seneca indeed, who was condemned for many corruptions and crimes, and ba- 
niſhed into a ſolitary iſland, kept a mean; and though his pen did not freeze, 
yet he abſtained from intruding into matters of buſineſs; but ſpent his time in 
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made better choice (ſometimes) of, his dedications. - 

Theſe examples confirmed me much in a reſolution (whereunto I was other- 
wiſe inclined) to ſpend my time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor 
talent, or half talent, or what it is, that God hath | gras me, not as heretofore 

| | perpetuity, which will not 

break: Therefore having not long fince ſet forth a part of my Inflauraticn , 
which is the work, that in mine own judgment (/ nunquam fallit imago) I do 
moſt eſteem ; I think to proceed in ſome new parts thereof. And although 1 
have received from many parts beyond the ſeas, teſtimonies touching that work, 
ſuch as beyond which I could not expect at the firſt in ſo abſtruſe an argument; 
et nevertheleſs I have juſt cauſe to doubt, that it flies too high over mens heads: 
I have a purpoſe — (though I break the order of time) to draw it down 
to the ſenſe, by ſome patterns of a Natural ftory and Inquifitron. And again, for 
that my book of Advancement of learning may be ſome preparative, or key, 
for the better opening of the Inffauration ; becauſe it exhibits a mixture of new 
conceits and old; whereas the In/lauration gives the new unmixed, otherwiſe 
than with ſome little aſperſion of the old for taſte's fake ; I have thought good 
to procure a tranſlation of that book into the general language, not without great 
ample additions, and enrichment thereof, eſpecially in the ſecond book, which 


Han the partition of ſciences ; in ſuch ſort, as I hold it may ſerve in lieu 


of the firſt part of the Inffauration, and acquit my promiſe in that part. Again, 
becauſe I cannot altogether deſert the civil perſon that I have born; which if I 
ſhould forget, coor would remember; I have alſo entred into a work touch- 
ing Laws, propounding a character of juſtice in a middle term, between the ſpe- 
culative-and reverend diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the writings of lawyers, 
which are tied and obnoxious to their particular laws. And although it be true, 
that I had a purpoſe to make a particular digeſt, or recompilement of the laws 
of mine own nation; yet becauſe it is a work of affiſtance, and that which I 
cannot maſter by my own forces and pen, I have laid it aſide. Now having in 
the work of my Hiſtauration had in contemplation the general good of men in 
their very being, and the dowries of nature; and in my work of laws, the ge- 
neral good of men hkewiſe in ſociety, and the dowries of governtnent; I thought 


in duty I owed ſomewhat unto my own country, which I ever loved; inſomuch 


as although my place hath been far above my deſert, yet my thoughts and cares 
concerning the good thereof were beyond, and over, and above my place: fo 
now being (as I am) no more able to do my country ſervice, it remained unto 
me to do it honour : which I have endeavoured to do in my work of The reign 
of. king Henry the ſeventh. As for my Efſays, and ſome other particulars of that 
nature, I count them but as the recreations of my other ſtudies, and in that ſort 
purpoſe to continue them ; though I am not 1 that thoſe kind of writings 


would, with leſs pains and embracement (perhaps) yield more luſtre and reputa- 
tion to my name, than thoſe other which I have in hand. But I account the 
uſe that a man ſhould ſeek of the publiſhing of his own writings before his 


death, to be but an untimely anticipation of that which is proper to follow a 
man, and not to go along with him. | | 
But revolving with myſelf my writings, as well thoſe which I have publiſhed, 


as thoſe which I had in hand, methought they went all into the city, and none 
into the temple ; where, becauſe I have found ſo great conſolation, I deſire like- 
wiſe to make ſome poor oblation. Therefore I have choſen an argument, mixt 
of religious and civil conſiderations ; and likewiſe mixt between contemplative 


and active. For who can tell whether there may not be an exoriere aliquis? 


Great matters (eſpecially if they be religious) have (many times) ſmall begin- 
nings; and the platform may draw on < 

ever an enemy to flattering dedications, I have dedicated to' your lordſhip, in 
reſpect of our ancient and private acquaintance ; and becauſe amongſt the men 
of our times I hold you in ſpecial reverence. Ie Tan. I 


e e This work, becauſe I was 


Your Lordſhip's leoing friend, © 
FR, Sr. ALBAN- 
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Written in the Year mpcxxr. | 


The PERSONS that ſpeak. 


EvusgBIUs, GANMALIEL, ZtBtDaus, MarTius, EuroLis, PoLLtg, 


HERE met at Paris (in the houſe of Eupolis) * Euſebius, Zebedæus, 
[ Gamaliel, Martius, all perſons of eminent quality, but of ſeveral diſpo- 
ſitions. Eupolis himſelf was alſo preſent ; and while they were ſet in confer- 
ence, Pollio came in to them from court; and as ſoon as he ſaw them, after 
his witty.and pleaſant manner, he ſaid. | 
Paoallio. Here be four of you, I think, were able to make a good world; for 
you are as differing as the four elements, and yet you are friends. As for Eupo- 
lis, becauſe he is temperate, and without paſſion, he may be the fifth eſſence. 
Eupolis. If we five (Pollio) make the great world, you alone make the little; 
becauſe.you profeſs, and practiſe both, to refer all things to yourſelf. Pelliv. 
And what do they that practiſe it, and profeſs it not? Eupolis. They are the 
leſs hardy, and the more dangerous. But come and fit down with us, for we 
were {peaking of the affairs of Chriſtendom at this day; wherein we would be 
glad alſo to have your opinion. Po/lio. My lords, I have journeyed this mor- 
ning, and it is now the heat of the day; therefore your lordſhips diſcourſes had 
need content my ears very well, to make them entreat mine eyes to keep open. 
But yet if you will give me leave to awake you, when I think your diſcourſes 
do but ſleep, I will keep watch the beſt I can. Eupolis. You cannot do us a 
greater favour. Only I fear you will think all our diſcourſes to be but the bet- 
ter ſort of dreams; for good wiſhes, without power to effect, are not much 
more. But, Sir, when you came in, Martius had both raiſed our attentions, 
and affected us with ſome ſpeech he had begun; and it falleth out well, to ſhake 
off your drowſineſs; for it ſeemed to be the trumpet of a war. And therefore 
(Martius) if it pleaſe you, to begin again; for the ſpeech was ſuch, as deſerveth 
to be heard twice; and I afſure you, your auditory is not a little amended by 
the preſence of Pollio. Martius. When you came in (Pollio) I was faying 
freely to theſe lords, that I had obſerved, how by the ſpace now of half a cen- 
tury of years, there had been (if I may ſpeak it) a kind of meanneſs in the de- 
figns and enterpriſes of Chriſtendom. Wars with ſubjects, like an angry ſuit 
for a man's own, that might be better ended by accord. Some petty acqueſts 
of a town, or a ſpot of territory; like a farmer's purchaſe of a cloſe or nook ot 
ground, that lay fit for him. And although the wars had been for a N aples, or 
1 Milan, or a Portugal, or a Bohemia, yet theſe wars were but as the wars of 
heathens. (of Athens, or Sparta, or Rome) for ſecular intereſt, or. ambition, 
not worthy the warfare of Chriſtians. The church (indeed) maketh her miſ- 
ſions into the extreme parts of the nations and iſles, and it is well: but this is 
Ecce unus gladius hic. The chriſtian princes and potentates are they that are 
wanting to the propagation of the faith by their arms. Vet our Lord, that ſaid 
on earth, to the diſciples, Le et praedicate, ſaid from heaven to Conſtantine, Qt 
boc figno vince. What chriſtian ſoldier is there, that will not be touched with 
a religious emulation, to ſee an order of Jeſus, or of St. Francis, or of St Ay- 


— 


* 


Characters of the perſons. Euſebius beareth the character of a moderate divine: Gamaliel of a pro- 
teſtant zealot: Zebedæus of a Roman catholick zealot: Martius of a military man: Eupolis of a politick ; 
Pollio of a courtier., - - 
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aſtiae,, do ſuch ſervice, for, enlarging the chriſtian borders; and an order of Sr, 
RR or St. Michael, or St, George, only to robe, and feaſt, and perform rites 


and obſeryances ? Surely, the merchants themſelves ſhall riſe in judgment againſt ' 


the princes, and nobles, of Europe; for they have made a great path in the ſeas, 
untg the ends of the world; and ſet forth ſhips, and forces, of Spaniſh, Eng- 
liſh, and Dutch, enough to make China tremble; and all this, for pearl, or ſtone, 
or e but for the pearl of the kingdom of heaven, or the ſtones of the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem, or the * of the ſpouſe's garden, not a maſt hath been ſet up: 
nay, they can make ſhift to ſhed chriſtian blood fo far off amongſt themſelves, 
and not a drop for the cauſe of Chriſt. But let me recall myſelf; I muſt ac- 
knowledge, that within the ſpace of fifty years (whereof I ſpake) there have 
been, three noble and memorable actions upon the infidels, wherein the chriſtian 
hath been the invader : for where it is upon the defenſive, I reckon it a War 
of. nature, and not of piety. The firſt was, that famous and fortunate war by 


- 


ſea, that ended in the victory of Lepanto; which hath put a hook into the no- 
ſtrils of the Ottomans to this day; which was the work (chiefly) of that excellent 


pope. Pius Quintus, whom I wonder his ſucceſſors have not declared a faint. The 


ſecond, was, the noble, though unfortunate, expedition of Sebaſtian king of Por- 


tugal upon Africa, which was atchieved by him alone; fo alone, as left ſome- 
det eo to excuſe. The laſt was, the brave incurſions of Sigifmund the 
Tra 

ans themſelves, contrary to the worthy and paternal monitories of ors Clement 
the eighth. More than theſe, I do not remember. Pollio. No]! What ſay 
you ta the extirpation of the Moors of Valentia? At which ſudden queſtion, 
Martius was a little at a ſtop; and Gamaliel prevented him, and fad. Ga- 
maliel. I think Martius did well in omitting that action, for I, for my part, ne- 
ver approved it; and it ſeems, God was not well pleaſed with that deed; for 
you fee the king, in whoſe time it paſſed (whom you catholicks e6unt a ſaint- 
like and immaculate prince) was taken away in the flower of his age: and the 


author, and great counſellor of that rigour (whoſe fortunes ſeemed” to be built 
upon the. rock) is ruined ; and it is thought by ſome, that the'retkonings of that 


buſineſs are not yet cleared with Spain; for that numbers of thoſe ſuppoſed Moors, 


being tried now by their exile, continue conſtant in the faith, and true chriſtians 
in all points, fave in the thirſt of revenge. Zebed. Make not haſty judgment 
(Gamaliel) of that great action, which was as Chriſt's fan in thoſe countries, ' ex- 
cept you could ſhew ſome fuch covenant from the crown of Spain, as Joſhua 
made with the Gibeonites ; that that curſed ſeed ſhould continue in the land. 
And you ſee it was done by edict, not tumultuouſly ; the ſword was not put in- 
to the people's hand. Eupol. I think Martius did omit it, not as making any 
judgment of it either way, but becauſe it ſorted not aptly with action of war, 
being upon ſubjects, and without refiſtance. But let us, if you think good, give 
Martius leave to proceed in his diſcourſe; for methought he ſpake like a divine 
in armoyur. Marius. It is true, Eupolis, that the principal object which IJ have 


before mine eyes, in that whereof I ſpeak, is piety and religion. But, neverthe- 


leſs, i 1 ſhould ſpeak only as a natural man, I ſhould perſuade the fame thing. 


For: exe is no ſuch enterpriſe, at this day, for ſecular greatneſs,” and terrene h6- 
nur, as a war upon infidels. Neither do I in this 77 prone a novelty, or ima- 


.gination, but that which is proved by late examples o 


the ſame kind, though 


perhaps of leſs difficulty. The Caſtilians, the age before that wherein we live, 


opened. the new world; and ſubdued and planted Mexico, Peru, Chili, and other 


parts of the Weſt-Indies. We ſee what floods of treaſure have flowed into Eu- 


rope by that action; ſo that the cenſe or rates of Chriſtendom are raiſed fince 


* 
% 


ten times, yea twenty times told. Of this treaſure, it is true, the gold was at- 
cumulate, and ſtore treafure, for the moſt part; but the ſilver is ſtill rowing. 


- Belides, Infinite is the acceſs of territory and empire, by the fame enterpriſe. 


* 


For there Was never an hand drawn, that did double the reſt of the habitable 
World, before this; for ſo a man may truly term it, if he ſhall put to account, 


as well that that is, as that which may be hereafter, by the farther occupation 


* 


. and colonizing of thoſe countries. And yet it cannot be affirmed (if one ſpeak 


ingenu- 


ylyanian prince, the thread of whoſe proſperity was cut off by the chriſti- 
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ingenuouſly,) that it was the propagation of the chriſtian faith that was the ada- * 
mant of that diſcovery, entry, and plantation; but gold and filver, and temporal 
profit, and glory: ſo that what was firſt in God's providence,” was but fecond in 
man's appetite and intention. The like may. be ſaid of the famous navigation 
and conqueſts of Emanuel, king of Portugal, whoſe arms began to eiteſle A 
frica and Aſia; and to acquire, not only the trade of ſpices, and ſtones; and muſk, 
and drugs, but footing, and places, in thoſe extreme parts of the eaſt. Fot geil 
ther in this was religion the principal, but amplification and enlargement of riches 
and dominion... And the effect of theſe two enterpriſes is now ſuch, that borh / 
the Eaſt and the Weſt Indies being met in the crown of Spain, it is come to 
paſs, that, as one faith in a brave kind of expreflion, the ſun never ſets in the 
Spaniſh dominions, but ever ſhines upon one part or other of them: which,” to 
ſay truly, is a beam of glory, though I cannot ſay it is fo ſolid a body of gloty, 
wherein the crown of Spain ſurpaſſeth all the former monarchies. - So as, to con- 
clude,. we may ſee, that in theſe actions, upon gentiles or infidels, only ot chiet-' 
ly,, both the ſpiritual and temporal honour and good have been in one purſuit”! 
and purchaſe conjoined. Pollio. Methinks, with your favour, you ſhould te- 
member (Martius) that wild and ſavage people are like beaſts and birds, Wich 
are, ſerae naturae, the property of which paſſeth with the poſſeſſion, and gocth 1 
to the occupant z but of civil people, it is not ſo. Martins. I know 110'ſach ' 
difference amongſt reaſonable ſouls ; but that whatſoever is in order to the great 
eſt and moſt general good of people, may juſtify the action, be the people tiiore 
or leſs civil. But (Eupolis) 1 ſhall not eaſily grant, that the people of Peru, or 
Mexico, were ſuch brute ſavages as you intend; or that there ſhould be any 
ſuch difference: between them, and many of the infidels which are now in 
ather parts. In Peru, though they were unapparelled people, according to the 
clime, and had. ſome cuſtoms very barbarous, yet the government of the Incaes 
had many parts of humanity and civility. They had reduced the nations from 
the, adoration of a multitude of. idols and fancies, to the adoration of the ſun. 
And, as I remember, the book of Wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry; making 
that of worſhipping petty and vile idols, more groſs than ſimply the worthip- 
ping of the creature. And ſome of the prophets, as I take it, do the like, in 
the metaphor, of more ugly and beſtial fornication. The Peruvians alſo ren 
the Incacs), had magnificent temples of their ſuperſtition ; they had ſtrict and 
regular juſtice ; they bare great faith and obedience. to their kings; they proceed- 
ed in a kind of martial juſtice with their enemies, offering them their law, as 
better for their own good, before they drew their ſword. And much like was 
the ſtate of Mexico, being an elective monarchy. As for thoſe people of the 
alt (Goa, Calacute, Malacca) they were a fine and dainty people; Rate and 
Jet elegant, though not military. So that, if things be rightly weighed, the 
Empire of the Turks may be truly affirmed to be more barbarous than any of 
theſe, .. A:cruel tyranny, bathed in the blood of their emperors upon every ſuc- 
ceſſion; a heap of vaſſals and flaves ; no nobles; no gentlemen ; no freemen ; 
no inheritance of land; no ſtirp or ancient families; a people that is without 
natural affection; and, as the Scripture faith, that regardeth not the defires of wo- 
men and without piety, or care towards their children: a nation without mo- 
rality, without letters, arts, or ſciences ; that can ſcarce meaſure an acre of land, 
or an hour of the day: baſe and ſluttiſh in buildings, diets, and the like; and 
in a word, a very reproach of human ſociety; and yet this nation hath made 
the garden of the world a wilderneſs: for that, as it is truly ſaid concerning the 
Turks, where Ottoman's horſe ſets his foot, people will come up very thin. 
Pollio. Vet in the midit of your invective (Martius) do the Turks this right, as 
to remember that they are no idolaters: for if, as you ſay, there be a difference 
between worſhipping a baſe idol, and the ſun, there is a much greater difference . 
between worſhipping a creature, and the Creator. For the Turks do acknow- 
ledge God the father, creator of heaven and earth, being the firſt perſon in the 
„Trinity, though they deny the reſt. At which ſpeech, when Martius made 
ſome pauſe, Zebedæus replied with a countenance of great reprehenſion and ſe- 


xerity.... +; Zebed,, We muſt take heed (Pollio) that we fall not at unawares 8 
we" 3 * a „* 4 4 wh - 4 2 7 2 74 — 
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his beſt forces; that by the light we ſhall take from him, we may either caſt 
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the hereſy of Manuel Comnenus emperor of Gracia, who affirmed, that Maho- 
met's God was the true God: which opinion was not only rejected and condemn. 
ed by the ſynod, but imputed to the emperor as extreme madneſs ; being reproach - 
ed to him alſo by the biſhop of Theſſalonica, in thoſe bitter and ſtrange words, 
as are not to be named. Marlius. I confeſs that it is my opinion, that a war 
upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other gentiles, infidels, or ſavanes, 
that either have been, or now are, both in point of religion, and in point of ho- 
nour ; though facility, and hope of ſucceſs, might (perhaps invite ſome other 
choice. But before I proceed, both myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath; 
and I ſhall frankly deſire, that ſome of your lordſhips would take your turn to 
ſpeak, that can do it better. But chiefly, for that I ſee here ſome that are ce. 
cellent interpreters of the divine law, though in ſeveral ways ; and that I have 
reaſon to diſtruſt mine own judgment, both as weak in itſelf, and as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affection to this cauſe. I think it were an er- 
ror to ſpeak farther, till I may ſee ſome ſound foundation laid of the lawſulneſ; 
of the action, by them that are better verſed in that argument. Empoli;. L 
am glad (Martius) to ſee in a perſon of your profeſſion to great moderation, in 
that you are not tranſported in an action that warms the blood, and is appear- 
ing holy, to blanch or take for admitted the point of lawfulneſs. And becauſe, 
methinks, this conference proſpers, if your lordſhips will give me leave, I will 
make ſome motion touching the diſtribution of it into parts. Unto which when 
they all aſſented, Eupolis 1aid : Eupolis. I think it would not fort amiſs, if 
Zebedzus would be pleaſed to handle the queſtion, Whether a war for the pro- 
pagation of the chriſtian faith, without other cauſe of hoſtility, be lawful or no, 
and in what caſes? I confeſs alſo I would be glad to go a little farther, and to 
hear it ſpoken to concerning the lawfulneſs, not only permiſſively, but whether 
it be not obligatory to chriſtian princes and ſtates to deſign it : which part, if it 
pleaſe Gamaliel to undertake, the point of the lawfulneſs taken fimply will be 
complete. Yet there reſteth the comparative: that is, it being granted, that 
it is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things be not to be preferred 
before it; as extirpation of hereſies, reconcilements of ſchiſms, purſuit of !:w- 
ful temporal rights and quarrels, and the like ; and how far this enterpriſe ought 
either to wait upon theſe other matters, or to be mingled with them, or to paſs 
by them, and give law to them, as inferior unto itſelf? And becauſe this is a 
great part, and Euſebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will by way of mulct or pain, 
if your lordſhips think good, lay it upon him. All this while, I doubt much that 
Pollio, who hath a ſharp wit of diſcovery towards what is ſolid and real, and 
what 1s * and airy, will eſteem all this but impoſſibilities, and eagles in 

: and therefore we ſhall all intreat him to cruſh this argument with 


it away if it be found but a bladder, or diſcharge it of ſo much as is vain and 


not ſperable. And becauſc I confeſs I myſelf am not of that opinion, although 
it be an hard encounter to deal with Pollio, yet I ſhall do my beſt to prove the 


- enterpriſe poſſible ; and to ſhew how all impediments may be either removed 


or overcome. And then it will be fit for Martius (if we do not deſert it before) 


to reſume his farther diſcourſe, as well for the perſuaſive, as for the conſult, 
touching the means, preparations, and all that may conduce unto the enterpriſe. 


But this is but my wiſh, your 1 will put it into better order. They 
all not only allowed the diſtribution, but accepted the parts: but becauſe the 


day was ſpent, they agreed to defer it till the next morning. Only Pollio ſaid; 


Pallio. You take me right (Eupolis) for I am of opinion, that except you could 
bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſi- 


| bility of an holy war. And I was ever of opinion, that the philoſophers itone, 
and an war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that wore their 
| feather in their head, inſtead of their hat. Nevertheleſs, believe me of cour- 
teſy, that if you five ſhall be of another mind, eſpecially after you have heard 
- what I can ſay, I ſhall be ready to certify with Hippocrates, that Athens is mad, 
and Democritus is only ſober. And, leſt you ſhall take me for altogether adverſe, 
I will frankly contribute to the buſineſs now at firft. Ye, no doubt, will amongſt 


2 you 
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you deviſc and diſcourſe many ſolemn matters: but do as I ſhall tell you. This 
pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him. Take order, that when he is dead, 
there be choſen a pope of freſh- years, between fifty and threeſcote; and ſec 
that he take the name of Urban, becauſe a pope of that name did firſt-inftitut- 
the croiſado, and (as with an holy trumpet) did ſtir up the voyage for the Holy 
Land. Eupolis. Lou fay well; but be, I pray you, a little more ſerious i 
this conference, : by 20 7. 
The next day the ſame perſons met as they had appointed; and aſter they 
were ſet, and that there had paſſed ſome ſporting ſpeeches from Pollio, how the 
war was already begun; for that (he ſaid) he had dreamt of nothing but Janiza- 
ries, and Tartars, and Sultans all the night long: Martius ſaid. Martius. The 
diſtribution of this conference, which was made by Eupolis yeſternight, and was 
by us approved, ſeemeth to me perfect, ſave in one point; and that is, not-in 
the number, but in the placing of the parts. For it is ſo diſpoſed, that Pollio 
and Eupolis ſhall debate the poſſibility or impoſſibility of the action, before I 
ſhall deduce the particulars. of the means and manner by which it is to be at- 
chieved. Now I have often obſerved in deliberations, that the entring near hand 
into the manner of performance, and execution of that which is under delibera- 
tion, hath quite overturned the opinion formerly conceived, of the poſſihility or 
impoſſibility. So that things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſſible, by ripping 
up the performance of them, have been convicted of impoſſibility ; and things 
that on the other fide have ſhewed impoſſible, by the declaration of the means 
to effect them, as by a back light, have appeared poſſible, the way through them 
being diſcerned. . This I ſpeak not to alter the order, but only to deſire Pollio 
and Eupolis not to ſpeak peremptorily, or concluſively, touching the point of 
poſſibility, till they have heard me deduce the means of the execution: and that 
done, to reſerve themſelves at liberty for a reply, after they had before them, as 
it were, a model of the enterprize. This grave and ſolid advertiſement and 
caution, of Martius was much commended by them all. Whereupon Eupolis 
laid. - Eupolis. Since Martius hath begun to refine that which was yeſternight 
reſolved ; .I may the better have leave (eſpecially in the mending of a propoſition, 
which was mine own) to remember an omiſſion which is more than a miſplacing. 
For I doubt we ought to have added or inſerted into the point of lawfulnels, the 
queſtion, how far an holy war is to be purſued, whether to diſplanting and exter- 
mination of people? And again, whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindi- 
cate or puniſh infidelity ; or only to ſubject the countries and people; and fo by 
the temporal ſword to open a door for the ſpiritual ſword to enter, by perſuaſion, 
inſtruction, and ſuch means as are proper for ſouls and conſciences? But it may 
be, neither is this neceſſary to be made a part by itſelf; for that Zebedæus, in his 
wiſdom, will fall into it as an incident to the point of lawfulneſs, which cannot 
be handled without limitations and diſtinctions. Zebedæus. You encourage 
me (Eupolis) in that I perceive, how in your judgment (which I do ſo much 
eſteem) Lought to take that courſe, which of myſelf I was purpoſed to do, For 
as Martius noted well, that it is but a looſe thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities,” without 
the particular deſigns; ſo is it to ſpeak of lawfulneſs without the particular caſes. I 
; willtherefarefirſt of all diſtinguiſh the caſes ; though you ſhall give me leave, in the 
handling of them, not to ſever them with too much preciſeneſs; for both it would 
Cauſe needleſs length; and we are not now in arts or methods, but in a conſer- 
\ ence. It is therefore firſt to be put to queſtion in general (as Eupolis propounded 
it) whether it be lawful for chriſtian princes or ſtates, to make an invahve war, 
only and funply for the propagation of the faith, without other cauſe of hoſtility, 
or circumſtance that may provoke and induce the war? Secondly, whether, it 
being made part of the caſe, that the countries were once chriſtian, and members 
of the church, and where the golden candleſticks did ſtand, though nom they be 
- utterly. alienated, and no chriſtians left; it be not lawful to make a war to reſtore 
them to the church, as an ancient patrimony of Chriſt? Thirdly, if it be made 
a a farther part of the caſe, that there are yet remaining in the countries multitudes 
of. chriſtians, whether it be not lawful to make a war to free them, and deliver 
them from the. ſervitude of the infidels? Fourthly, whether it be not lawful-to 
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make a war, for the purging and recovery of conſecrated places, being now pol- 
luted and profaned; as the holy city and ſepulchre, and ſuch other places of 
Joan and devotion ? Fifthly, whether it be not lawful to, make a 


principal a ; 
war, For the revenge or vindication of blaſphemies and reproaches againſt the 


Deity and our bleſſed Saviour; or for the effuſion of chriſtian blood, and cruelties 
againſt chriſtians, though ancient, and long ſince paft ; conſidering that God's 
viſits are without limitation of time; and many times do but expect the fullneſs 
of the ſin? Sixthly, it is to be conſidered (as Eupolis now laſt well remembered) 
whether a holy war (which, as in the worthineſs of the quarrel, fo in the juſt- 


neſs of the proſecution, ought to exceed all temporal wars) may be purſued, 


either to the expulſion of people, or the enforcement of conſciences, or the like 
extremities; or how to be moderated and limited ; leſt whilft we remember we 
are chriſtians, we forget that others are men? ut there is a point that precedeth 
all thefe points recited ; nay, and in a manner diſchargeth them, in the particular 
of a war againſt the Turk : which point, I think, would not have come into 
my thought, but that Martius giving us yeſterday a repreſentation of the empire 
o& the Turks, with no ſmall vigour of words (which you, Pollio, called an in- 
vective, but was indeed a true Fare) did put me in mind of it: and the more 1 
think upon it, the more I ſettle in opinion ; that a war, to ſuppreſs that empire, 
though we ſet aſide the cauſe of religion, were a juſt war. Atter Zebedzus had 
faid this, he made a pauſe, to ſee whether any of the reſt would fay any thing: 
but when he perceived nothing but ſilence, and ſigns of attention to that he 
would farther ſay, he proceeded thus. | | 
Zebedzus. Your lordſhips will not look for a treatiſe from me, but a ſpeech 
of conſultation ; and in that brevity and manner will I ſpeak. Firſt, 1 ſhall 
agree, that as the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the juſtice of that cauſe 
ought to be evident; not obſcure, not ſcrupulous. For by the conſent of all 
laws, in capital cauſes, the evidence muſt be full and clear: and if ſo where 
one man's life is in queſtion, what ſay we to a war, which is ever the ſentence of 
death upon many? We muſt beware therefore how we make a Moloch, or an 


heathen idol, of our bleſſed Saviour, in ſacrificing the blood of men to him by 


an unjuſt war. The juſtice of every action conſiſteth in the merits of the cauſc, 
the warrant of the juriſdiction, and the form of the proſecution. As for the 


inward intention, TI leave it to the court of heaven. Of theſe things ſeverally, 
as they may have relation to the preſent ſubject of a war againſt infidels; and 
namely, againſt the moſt potent, and moſt dangerous enemy of the faith, the 


Turk. I hold, and I doubt not but I ſhall make it plain (as far as a ſum or 
brief can make a cauſe plain) that a war againſt the Turk is lawful, both by the 
laws of nature and nations, and by the law divine, which is the perfection of the 
other two. As for the laws poſitive and civil of the Romans, or others whatſo- 
ever, they are too ſmall engines to move the weight of this queſtion. And there- 
fore, in my judgment, many of the late {choc 'men, though excellent men, take 


not the right way in diſputing this queſtion ; except they had the gift of Navius, 


that they could, cotem novacula ſcindere, hew ſtones with pen-knives. Firſt, for 
the law of nature. The philoſopher Ariſtotle is no ill Interpreter thereof. He 
hath ſet many men on work with a witty ſpeech of natura dominus, and natura 
ſerous ; affirming expreſſly and poſitively, that from the very nativity, ſome things 
are born to rule, and ſome things to obey : which oracle hath been taken in divers 
ſenſes. Some have taken it for a ſpeech of oſtentation, to entitle the Grecians 
to an empire over the Barbarians ; which indeed was better maintained by his 
ſcholar Alexander. Some have taken it for a ſpeculative platform, that reaſon 
and nature would that the beſt ſhould govern ; but not in any wile to create a 


right. But for my part, I take it neither for a brag, nor for a wiſh ; but for a 


truth as he limiteth it. For he faith, that if there can be found ſuch an ine- 


42 between man and man, as there is between man and beaſt, or between 


ſoul and body, it inveſteth a right of government: which ſeemeth rather an im- 


poſſible caſe, than an untrue ſentence. But I hold both the judgment true, and 
the caſe poſſible; and ſuch as hath had, and hath a being, both in particular men 
and nations. But ere we go farther, let us confine ambiguities and miſtakings, 
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that they trouble us not. Firſt, to ſay that the more capable, or the better de- 
ſerver, hath ſuch right to govern, as he may compulſorily bring under the leſs 
worthy, is idle. Men will never agree upon it, who is the more worthy. For 
it is not only in order of nature, for him to govern that is the more intelligent, 
as Ariſtotle would have it; but there is no leſs required for government, courage 
to protect; and above all, honeſty and probity of the will to abſtain from injury. 
So fitneſs to govern is a perplexed buſineſs. Some men, ſome nations, excel in 
the one ability, ſome in the other. Therefore the poſition which I intend, is 
'not in the comparative, that the wiſer, or the ſtouter, or the juſter nation ſhould 
govern; but in the privative, that where there is an heap of people (though 
we term it a kingdom or ſtate) that ĩs altogether unable or indign to govern; chere 
it is a juſt cauſe of war for another nation, that is civil or policed, to ſubdue 
them: and this, though it were to be done by a Cyrus or a Cæſar, that were. no 
Chriſtian. The ſecond miſtaking to be baniſhed is, that I underſtand not this 
of a perſona] tyranny, as was the ſtate of Rome under a Caligula, or a Nero, 
or a Commodus : ſhall the nation ſuffer for that wherein they ſuffer? But when 
the conſtitution of the ſtate, and the fundamental cuſtoms and laws of the 
fame (if laws they may be called) are againſt the laws of nature and nations, 
then, I fay, a war upon them is lawful. I ſhall divide the queſtion into three 
parts. Firſt, whether there be, or may be any nation or ſocicty of men, againſt 
whom it is lawful to make a war, without a precedent injury or provocation ? 
"Secondly, what are thoſe breaches of the law of nature and nations, which do 
forteit and diveſt all right and title in a nation to govern? And thirdly, whether 
thoſe breaches of the hw of nature and nations be found in any nation at this 
day; and namely in the empire of the Ottomans ? For the firſt, I hold it clear 
that ſuch nations, or ſtates, or ſocieties of people, there may be and are. There 
cannot be a better ground laid to declare this, than to look into the original 
donation of government. Obſerve it well, eſpecially the inducement, or preface. 
Saith God: Let us make man after our own image, and let him have dominion over 
the fiſhes of the ſea, and the fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the land, etc. 
Hereupon De Victoria, and with him ſome others, infer excellently, and extract 
a moſt true and divine aphoriſm, Non fundatur dominium, niſi in imagine Dei. 
Here we have the charter of foundation: it is now the more caſy to judge of 
the forfeiture or reſeizure. Deface the image, and you diveſt the right. But 
what is this image, and how is it defaced? The poor men of Lyons, and ſome 
fanatical ſpirits, will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; and the deface- 
ment, ſin. But this ſubverteth all government : neither did Adam's fin, or the 
curſe upon it, deprive him of his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or 
reluctation. And therefore if you note it attentively, when this charter was re- 
newed unto Noah and his ſons, it is not by the words, You ſhall have dominion ; 
but Tour fear ſhall be upon all the beaſts of the land, and the birds of the air, and 
all that moveth : not regranting the ſovereignty, which ſtood firm; but protecting 
it againſt the reluctation. The ſound interpreters therefore expound this image 
of God, of natural reaſon ; which if it be totally or moſtly defaced, the right of 
government doth ceaſe : and if you mark all the interpreters well, ſtill they doubt 
of the caſe, and not of the law. But this is properly to be ſpoken to in hand- 
ling the ſecond point, when we ſhall define of the defacements. To go on: 
The prophet Hoſea, in the perſon of God, faith of the Jews; They pave reigned, 
but not by me ; they have ſet a ſeigniory over themſelves, but I knew nothing of it. 
Which place proveth plainly, that there are governments which God doth not 


avow. For though they be ordained by his ſecret providence, yet they are not. 


knowledged by his revealed will. Neither can this be meant of evil governors 
or tyrants : for they are often avowed and eſtabliſhed, as lawful potentates ; but 
of ſome perverſeneſs and defection in the very nation itſelf; which appeareth moſt 
manifeſtly in that the prophet ſpeaketh of the ſeigniory in at/iracto, and not of 
the perſon of the Lord. And although ſome hereticks of thoſe we ſpeak of have 
abuſed this text, yet the ſun is not ſoiled in paſſage. And again, if any man 


infer upon the words of the prophet following (which declare this rejection, 


and, to uſe the words of the text, reſciſſion of their eſtate to have been for their 


idolatry) that by this reaſon the governments of all idolatrous nations ſhould be. 


alſo 
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alſo diſſolved (which is manifeſtly unttue) in my judgment it followeth not. 
For the idolatry of the , Jews then, and the idolatry of the Heathen then and 
now, are ſins of a far differing nature, in regard of the ſpecial covenant, and the 
clear-manifeſtations wherein God did contract and exhibit himſelf to that nation; 
This nullity of policy, and right of eſtate in ſome nations, is yet more ſigniſi- 
cantly expreſſed by Moſes in his canticle; in the perſon of God to the ſcws: 
Ye have incenſed me with gods that are na gods, and Iwill incenſe you with a people that 
are no people: Such as were (no doubt) the 2 * of Canaan, after ſeifin was 
given of the land of promiſe to the Iſraelites. For from that time their right to 
the land was diſſolved, though they remained in many places unconquered, By 
this we may ſee, that there are nations in name, that are no nations in right; 
but multitudes only, and ſwarms of people. For like as there are particular per- 
fons outlawed and proſcribed by civil laws of ſeveral countries; ſo are there na- 
tions that are outlawed and proſcribed by the law of nature and nations, or by 
the immediate commandment of God. And as there are kings de facto, and not 
de jure, in reſpect of the nullity of their title; ſo are there nations that 
are occupants de faclo, and not de jure, of their territories; in reſpect of 
the nullity of their policy or government. But let us take in ſome ex- 
amples into the midſt of our proofs; for they will prove as much as put after, 
and illuſtrate more. It was never doubted, but a war upon pirates may be 
lawfully made by any nation, though not infeſted or violated by them. Is 
it becauſe they have not certas ſedes, or lares? In the piratical war which 
was atchieved by Pompey the Great, and was his trueſt and greateſt glory, the 
pirates had ſome cities, ſundry ports, and a great part of the province of Ciliciaz 
and the pirates now being, have a receptacle and manſion in Algiers. Beaſts are 
nat the leſs ſavage becauſe they have dens. Is it becauſe the danger hovers as: 
a cloud, that a man cannot tell where it will fall; and fo it is every man's caſe? 
The reaſon is good, but it is not all, nor that which is moſt al For the 
true received reaſon is, that pirates are communes humans generrs holes; whom all 
nations are to proſecute, not ſo much in the right of their own feats, as upon the: 
band of human ſociety. For as there are formal and written leagues, — 
to certain enemies; ſo is there a natural and tacite confederatiom amonggſt all men, 
againſt the common enemy of human ſociety. So as there needs no intimation, 


or denunciation of the war; there needs no requeſt from the nation grieved 


but all theſe formalities the law of nature ſupplies in the caſe of pirates. The 
ſame is the caſe of rovers by land; ſuch as yet are ſome cantons i Arabia, and 
ſome petty kings of the mountains, adjacent to ſtraits and ways. Neither is it 
lawful only for the neighbour princes to deſtroy ſuch pirates or rovers, but if there 
were any nation never ſo far off, that would make it an enterprize of merit and true 
glory (as the Romans that made a war for the liberty of Græcia from a diſtant 
and remote part) no doubt they might do it. I make the ſame judgment of that 
kingdom of the aſſaſſins now deſtroyed, which was fituate upon the borders of 
Saraca ; and was for a time a great terror to all the princes of the Levant. There 
the-cuſtom was, that upon the commandment of their king, and a blind obedi- 
ence to be given thereunto, any of them was to undertake, in the nature of a 
votary, the inſidious murder of any prince, or perſon, upon whom the com- 
mandment went. This cuſtom, without all queſtion, made their whole govern- 
ment void, as an engine built againſt human ſociety, worthy by all men to be 
fired and pulled down. I fay the like of the anabaptiſts of Munſter; and this; 
although they had not been rebels to the empire: and put cafe like wiſe that they 
had done no miſchief at all actually, yet if there ſhall be a congregation and con- 
ſent af people, that ſhall hold all things to be lawful, not according to any cer- 
tain laws or rules, but according to the ſecret and variable motions and inſtincts of 
the ſpirit; chis is indeed no nation, no people, no ſeigniory, that God doth 
know: any nation that is civil and policed, may (if they will not be reduced) 
cut them off from the face of the earth. Now let me put a feigned caſe (and 


yet antiquity makes it doubtful, whether it were fiction or hiſtory) of a land of 


Amazons, Where the whole government publick and private, yea, the militia 
itſelf, was in the hands of women. 1 demand, is not ſuch a prepoſterous govern- 
ment (againſt the firſt order of nature, for women to rule over men) in itſelf 
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void, and to be ſuppreſſed? I peak not of the reign of women (for that is < 
plied by counſel, and ſubordinate magiſtrates maſculine) but * the — 
of Nate, juſtice, tamilics, is all managed by women. And yet this laſt caſe 
differeth from the other befare, becauſe in the reſt there is terror of danger, but 
in this there ® only exfor of nature. Neither ſhould I make any great difficulty 
to affirm the ſame of che ſultanry of the Mamalukes ; where Qlaves, and none 
but flaves, bought for money, and of unknown deſcent, reipned over families 
of freemen. And much like were the caſe, if you ſuppoſe a nation, where the 
cuſtom were, that after full age the ſons ſhould expulſe their fathers and mo- 
chers out of their poſſeſſions, and put them to their penſions : for theſe caſes, 
of women to govern men, ſons the fathers, ſlaves freemen, are much in the fame 
degree; all being total violations and perverſions of the laws of nature and na- 
Gons.- For the Weſt-Indies, I perceive (Martius) you have read Garcilazzo de 
Viega, who himſelf was deſcended of the race of the Incaes, a Meſtizo, and 
is willing to make the beſt of the virtues and manners of his country: and yet 
in troth he doth it ſoberly and credibly enough. Yet you ſhall hardly edify me, 
that thoſe nations might not by the law of nature have been ſubdued by any na- 
tion, that had only policy and moral virtue; though the propagation of the faith 
(whereof we ſhall ſpeak in the proper place) were ſet by, and not made part of 
the caſe. . Surely their nakedneſs (being with them, in moſt parts of that coun- 
try, without all wail or covering) was a great defacement: for in the acknow- 
ledgement of nakedneſs was the firſt ſenſe of fin; and the hereſy of the 
Adamites was ever accounted an affront of nature. But upon theſe I ſtand 
not; nor yet upon their idiocy, in thinking that horſes did eat their bits, aud 
letters ſpeak, and the like ; not yet upon their ſorceries, which are (almoſt) 
common to all idolatrous nations. But, I ſay, their ſacrificing, and more 
eſpeeially cheir eating of men, is ſuch an abomination as (methinks) a man's 
face ſhould be a little confuſed, to deny, that this cuſtom, joined with the 
reft, did not make it lawful for the «hea to invade their territory, for- 
ried by the -law- of. nature; and either to reduce them or diſplant them. 
8 


uſed towards them : which had their reward ſoon after, there being not one 
the principal of the firſt conquerors, but died a violent death himſelf; and 
Was followed by the deaths of many more. Of examples enough : except 
we ſhould add the labours of Hercules; an example, which though it be flou- 
riſbed with much fabulous. matter, yet ſo much it hath, that it doth notably ſet 
farth the conſent of all nations and ages, in the approbation of the extirpating 
and debellating of giants, morifters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but 
38: meritorious even of divine honour : and this although the deliverer came from 
the ohe end of the world unto the other. Let us now ſet down ſome arguments 
to. prove the. ſame ; regarding rather we! fit than number, as in ſuch a conſer- 
ence as this is fit. The firſt argument ſhall be this. It is a great error, and a 
naxrownels or ſtraitneſs of mind, if any man think, that nations have nothing 
to do one with another, except there be either an union in ſovereignty, or a 


confederations, That of colonies, or tranſmigrants, towards their mother nation. 
 Gentes unius labii is ſome what; for as the confufion of tongues was a mark of 
ſeparation, ſo the being of one language is a mark of union. To have the ſame 
fundamental laws and cuſtoms in chief is yet more, as it was between the Gre- 
cians in reſpect of the barbarians. To be of one ſect or worſhip; if it be a 
falſe worſhip, I ſpeak not of it, for that is but fratres in malo. But above all 
theſe, there is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble conſanguinity and ſociety between men 
in general: of which the heathen poet (whom the - calls to witneſs) faith, 
We are all his generation. But much more we chriſtians, unto whom it is re- 
vealed in particularity, that all men came from one lump of earth; and that two 
fingular perſons were the parents from whom all the generations of the world 
are deſcended : we (I ſay) ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly 
aliens and ſtrangers the one to the other; and not to be leſs charitable than 
the 8 by the comick poet, Homo ſum, humani. nibil a me alienum 
2 5 | 9. C | uad. 
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puto. Now if there be ſuch a tacit league or confederation, ſure it is not idle - 
it is againſt ſomewhat, or ſomebody : who ſhould they be? Is it againſt wild 
beaſts; or the elements of fire and water? No, it is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals 
of people, as have utterly degenerated from the laws of nature; as have in their 
very body and framò of ſtate a monſtroſity ; and may be truly accounted (ac- 
cording to the examples we have formerly recited) common enemies and griev- 
1900p mankind J or. diſgraces A d reproaches to human nature, Such le, 
All kafions\are intereſted, and ought to be reſenting, to ſuppreſs ; conſidering 
that the particular ſtates themſelves, being the delinquents, can give no redreſs, 
And this, I fay, is not to be meaſured ſo much by the principles of juriſts, as 
by lex charitatis ; lex proximi, which includes the Samaritan as well as the Le- 
ite lex" filiorum . Adae de maſſa una: upon which original laws this opinion is 
bunte: which to deny (if a man may ſpeak freely) were almoſt to be a 
chiſmatick m nature. 1 
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The reſt was not perfeBied. 


A 10 7 | About the Lawfulneſs of a D 
WAR for the Propagating of RE L 1810 N. 


Queſtions wherein 1 deſire opinion, joined with arguments 
7 and authorities, to oe brett option 
2180 195 


V. of the chriſtian faith, without other cauſe of hoſtility? 777 
Whether a war be lawful, to recover to the church countries which formerly 
have been chriſtian, though now alienate, and chriſtians utterly extirpatedꝰ 


4 
7 
2 


- Whether a war be lawful to free and deliver chriſtians that yet remain in ſota 
vitude, and ſubjection to infidels ? | d DOCK 2 finn. 


Whether a war be lawful in reyenge, or vindicatiom of blaſphemy and re- 
proaches againſt the Deity and our Saviour? Or for the ancient effufion of chriſ- 
tan, blo , and cruelties upon chriſtians? „ Ano eee DIG 
Whgther a war be lawful for the reſtoring and purging of the holy land, the 
ſepulchre, and other principal places of adoration and devotion?s 
Whether, in the. caſes aforeſaid, it be not obligatory to chriſtian princes, to 
make ſuch a war, and not permiſſive only ? = RW DOB 99899 10 
Whether the making of a war againſt the infidels, be not firſt in order of dig 
ty4, and to be preferred before 5 of hereſies, reconcilements of ſchiſms, 
reformation. of manners, purſuits of juſt temporal quarrels, and the like actions 
for the publick good; except there be either a more urgent neceſſity, or a more 
NN ent Belli in thoſe inferior actions, or except they may both go on together 
W. a degree? . | | | | | 8 , OY 8 
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HAT ye conceive there will be little difference in opinion, but has. 
Will adviſe the 75 not to entertain further a ws Ly — 14 
© been {6 manifeſtly and ſo long deludeeetc. 2 2 tiligl al 

That the difficulty therefore will be in the conſequences thereof; for to the 
breach of treaty, doth neceſſarily ſucceed a deſpair of recovering the Palatinate 
by treaty, and fo the buſineſs falleth upon a war. And to that you will apply 

your ſpeech, as being the point of importance, and beſides, moſt 2 to 
your profeſſion and place. | 

To a war (ſuch as may promiſe ſucceſs) there are three things required : a 

Juſt quarrel ſufficient forces and proviſions ; and a prudent and poligck choice 

of the deſigns and actions whereby the war ſhall be managed. 

For the quarrel, there cannot be a more juſt quarrel by the laws both of na- 

2 ture and nations, than for the recovery of the ancient patrimony of the king's 

children, Pen from them by an uſurping ſword, and an inſidious treaty.” 

But further, that the war well conſidered is not for the Palatinate only, but 

for England and Scotland; for if we ſtay till the Low Countrymen be ruined, 

and: the party of the papiſts within the realm be grown too ſtrong, England, 

Scotland, and Ireland, are at the ſtake. 


content themſelves to maintain their religion in their own dominions ; b 10 F 

kings of Spain run a courſe to make themſelves protectors of the popiſh religion, 
ven amoggſt the ſubjects of other kings: almoſt like the Ottomans,” that pro- 
eſs to plant the law of Mahomet by the ſword ; and fo the Spaniards do of the 
pope's laws: And therefore if either the king's blood, or our own blood, or 
Chriſt's blood be dear unto us, the quarrel is juſt, and to be embrace. 
For the point of ſufficient forces, & balancing of the forces of theſe kingdoms 
and their  allie$,- with Spain and their allies, you know to be a matter of great 
and weighty-conſideration ; but yet to weigh them in a common underftatiding, 
fat ygurs part, you are of opinion that Spain is no ſuch giant; or if he be a giant, 

it will be but like Goliath and David, for God will be on our fide. © + 
But to leave theſe ſpiritual conſiderations : you do not ſee in true diſcourſe 

of peace and war, that we ought to doubt to be overmatched. To this opinion 
yeware led by two things which lead all men; by experience, and by teafon. _ 
Fur experience; you do not find that for this age (take it for 100 years) there 
Was ever any encounter between Spaniſh and Engliſh of importance, ei er by 

(ea or land, but the Engliſh came off with the honour ; witneſs the Lammas - 
Day, the retreat of Gaunt, the battle of Newport, and ſome others: but there 
have been ſome actions both by ſea and land, ſo memorable as ſcarce fuffet the 
leſs to be ſpoken of. By ſea, that of eighty-eight, when the Spaniards, putting 
themſelves moſt upon their ſtirrups, ſent forth that invincible Armada which 
ſhould have ſwallowed up England quick; the ſucceſs whereof was, that although 

that fleet ſwam like mountains upon our ſeas, yet they did not ſo much as ta 

a cock-boat of ours at ſea, nor fire a cottage at land, but came through our chan- 
nel, and were driven, as Sir Walter Raleigh ſays, by ſquibs (fire-boats he means) 
from Calais, and were ſoundly beaten by our ſhips in fight, and many of them 
ſunk, and finally durſt not return the way they came, but made a ſcattered per- 
ambulation, full of ſhipwrecks, by the Iriſh and Scotiſh ſeas to get home again; 
juſt according to the curſe of the Scripture, that they came cut againſt us one "0 
and fied befgre-us ſeven ways. By land, who can forget the two voyages made 


upon 
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upon the continent itſelf of Spain, that of Liſbon, and that of Cales, when in 
the former we knocked at the gates of the greateſt city either of Spain or Por- 
tugal, and came off without ſeeing an enemy to look upon us in the face? And 
though we failed in 0. foundation (for that Antonio whom we thought to re- 
place in his kingdom, found no party at ) yet it was a true trial of the gentle- 
neſs of Spain, which ſuffered us to go and come without any ac . And for 
the latter, of Cales, it ended in yictory ; we raviſhed 2 In ipal city of wealth 
and ſtrength in the high countries, ſacked it, fired the Indian fleet that was in 
the port, and came home in triumph ; and yet to this day were never put in ſuit 
for it, nor demanded reaſon for our doings. You ought not to forget the battle 
of Kinfale.in Ireland, what time the Spaniſh forces were joined With the Iriſh 
*Tz00d ſoldiets as themſelves, or better) and exceeded us far in number, and yet 
ey were Toon defeated, and their general D' Avila taken priſoner, and that wir 
by that battle quenched and ended. | py is | 
And & is worthy to be noted how much our power in thoſe days was inferior 
45 our preſent ſtate. Then, a lady old, and owner only of England, intangle 
"With the revolt of Ireland, and her confederates of Holland much weaker, and 
In nd Comjuncture. Now, a famous ng, and ſtrengthened with « pride of fin- 
gular expeCation, and in the prime of his years, owner of the entire iſle 
Beta enjoying Ireland populate and quiet, and infinitely more. fu 
bfr tes of the Low Countries, Denmark, divers of the priaces,of 
and. others. As for the compariſon of Spain as it was then, a gg, it is 1 
you will for good reſpects forbear to ſpeak ; only you will ſay this, Mat $ in wy 
then reputed to have the wiſeſt council of Europe, and not « opupat that will 
come at the whiltle of a favourite. ages >» — 
Another point of experience you would not ſpeak of, if it were not that there 
is a wonderful erroneous obſervation, which walketh about, contrary to all the 
true account of time; and it is, that the Spaniard where he once gets in, will 
ſeldom or never be got out again (and they give it an l-fayourtd file which 
You will not name) but nothing is leſs true: they got footing at Breſt, and forne 
ther parts in Britain, and quitted it: they had Calais, Ardes, Amiens, and 
Were part beaten out, and part they rendred ; they had Vercelles ig- Savoy and 
Fairly left it; they had the other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in de- 
PR What they will do at Ormus we ſhall ſee. So that, to ſpeak truly of 
tet times, they have rather poached and offered at a number of enterpriſes, 
than maintained any conſtantly. And for Germany, in more ancient time, their 
great emperor Charles, after he had Germany almoſt in his fiſt, was forced in 
e end to go from Iſburgh as it were in a maſk by torch-light, and to quit every 
foot of his new acqueſts in Germany, which you hope likewiſe will be the he- 
Teditary iſſue of this late purchaſe of the Palatinate. And thus much for expe- 
rience. | | 
For reaſon :. it hath many branches; you will but extract a few firſt. It is a 
nation thin ſown of men, partly by reaſon of the ſterility of their ſoil ; and partly 
becauſe their natives are exhauſt by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt territo- 
ries as they poſſeſs, ſo that it hath been counted a kind of miracle to ſee together 
ten'or twelve thouſand native Spaniards in an army. And although they have 
at this time great numbers of miſcellany ſoldiers in their armies and garriſons, 
yet, it there ſhould be the misfortune of a battle, they are ever long about it to 
draw on ſupplies. 2 15 1 
- They tell a tale of a Spaniſh ambaſſador that was brought to ſee their treaſury 
Uf St. Mark at Venice, and ſtill he looked down to the ground; and being aſked 
the reaſon,” ſaid, he was looking to ſee whether the treaſure had any root, ſo 
that, if that were ſpent, it would grow again; as his maſter's had.” But, how- 
"ſoever It be of their treaſure, certainly their forces have ſcarcely any root, or at 
teaſt Tuch à root as putteth forth very poorly and ſlowly ; whereas there is not in 
"the world abain'fch a ſpring and ſeminary of military le as is England, 
"Scotland, and Ireland; nor of ſeamen as is this iſland, and the Low Countries: 
ſo as if the wars ſhould mow them down, yet they ſuddenly may be ſupplied 
and come up again, | | 5 
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A ſecond reaſon is (and it is the principal) that if we truly conſider the great- 
neſs. of Spain, it conſiſteth chiefly in their treaſure, and their treaſure in their 
Indies, and their Indies (both of them) is but an acceſſion to ſuch as are maſters 
by ſea; ſo as this axle-tree, whereupon their greatneſs turns, is ſoon cut a-two 
by any that. ſhall be ſtronger than they at fea. So then you, tepott yourſelf to 
their opinions, and the opinions of all men, enemies or whobbever? whether 
that the maritime forces of Britain, and the Low Countries, are not able to beat 
them at ſea. For if that be, you Tee the chain is broken from ſhipping to In- 
dies, from Indies to treaſure, and from treaſure to greatneſs. | 
Ihe third reaſon (which hath ſome affinity with this ſecond) is a point com- 
fortable to hear in the ſtate that we nöw are; wars are generally cauſes of Þ0= 
verty and conſumption. The nature of this war, you are perſuaded, will be mat- 
ter of reſtorative and enriching ; ſo that, if we go roundly on with ſupplies and 
proviſions at the firſt, the war in continuance will find iel That you do but 
point at this, and will not enlarge it. | TIE" 

, Laſtly, That it is not a little to be conſidered, that the greatneſs of Spain is 
not only diſtracted extremely, and therefore of leſs force; but built upon no very 
ſound. foundations, and therefore they can have the leſs ſtrength by any affured 
and confident confederacy. With France they are in competition for Nat, 

an, Naples, and the Franche County of Burgundy ; with the ſee of Rome, 
for Naples alſo; for Portugal, with the right heirs of that line; for that the 
ve.in their Low Countries, with the United Provinces ; for Ormus (now with 
erſia; for Valencia, with the Moors expulſed and their confederates; for the 
| Eaſt and Weſt Indies, with all the world. So that if every bird had his fea- 
cher, Spain would be left wonderful naked. But yet there is a greater confede- 
ration againſt them than by means of any of theſe quarrels or titles; and that 
is contracted by the fear that almoſt all nations have of their ambition, where- 
of. men ſee no end. And thus much for the balancing of their forces. 
For the laſt point, which is the choice of the deſigns and enterpriſes, in which 
to conduct the war; you will not now ſpeak, becauſe you ſhould be forced to 
deſcend to divers particulars, whereof ſome are of a more open, and ſome of a 
more ſecret nature. But that you would move the houſe to make a ſelected com- 
«mittee for that purpoſe ; not to eſtrange the houſe in any fort, but to prepare 
things for them, giving them power and commiſſion to call before them, and to 
;confer with ind martial men or others that are not of the houſe, that they ſhall 


. 
: 


think fit, for their advice and information: and ſo to give an account of the bu- 
Naeſs to a general committee of the whole houſe. 45 
"4. . 
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A. WAR with SPAIN. 


Inſcribed to Prince ChaxLEs, an. MDCXXIV, 


J OUR highneſs hath an imperial name. It was a Charles that brought the 
empire firſt into France; a Charles that brought it firſt into Spain; why 
ſbould not Great Britain have its turn? But to lay aſide all that may ſeem to 
have a ſhew of fumes and fancies, and to ſpeak ſolids : a war with Spain (if the 
king ſhall enter into it) is a mighty work ; it requireth ſtrong materials, and 
active motions. He that faith not ſo, is zealous, but not according to knowledge, 
But nevertheleſs Spain is no ſuch giant : and he that thinketh, Spain to be ſome 
great over · match this eſtate, aſſiſted as it is, and may be, is no good mint- 
man; but takes greatneſs of kingdoms according to their bulk and currency, and 
nat after their intrinſick value. Although therefore I had wholly ſequeſtred my 
thoughts from civil affairs, yet becauſe it is a new caſe, and concerneth my 
country infinitely, I obtained of myſelf to ſet down, out of long continued ex- 
rience in buſineſs of eſtate, and much converſation in books of policy and 
iſtory, what I thought pertinent to this buſineſs ; and in all humbleneſs preſent 
it to. your highneſs: hoping that at leaſt you will diſcern the ſtrength of my 
affection, through the weakneſs of my abilities: for the Spaniard hath a good 
proverb, De ſuario fi empre con la calentura ; there is no heat of affection, but is 
joined with ſome idleneſs of brain. | 
To a war are required, a juſt quarrel ; ſufficient forces and proviſions ; and a 
dent choice of the deſigns. So then, I will firſt juſtify the quarrel; ſecondly, 
balance the forces; and laſtly, propound variety of deſigns for choice, but not 
adviſe the choice; for that were not fit for a writing of this nature; neither is it 
a ſubje&t within the level of my judgment; I being, in effect, a ſtranger to the 
preſent occurrences. rays By 
Wars (I ſpeak not of ambitious predatory wars) are ſuits of appeal to the tri- 
bunal of God's juſtice, where there are no ſuperiors on earth to determine the 
cauſe : and they are (as civil pleas are) plaints, or defences. There are therefore 
three. juſt grounds of war with Spain; one plaint, two upon defence. Solomon 
faith, A cord of three is not eafily broken : but eſpecially when every of the lines 
would hold fingle by itſelf. They are theſe : the recovery of the Palatinate ; a 
juſt fear of the ſubverſion of our civil eſtate; a juſt fear of the ſubverſion of 
our church and religion. For in the handling of the two laſt grounds of war, 
I ſhall, make it plain, that wars preventive upon juſt fears, are true defenſives, as 
well as upon actual invaſions : and again, that wars defenſive for religion (I ſpeak 
not of rebellion) are moſt juſt; though offenſive wars for religion are ſeldom to 
be approved, or never, unleſs they have ſome mixture of civil titles. But all 
that I ſhall fay in this whole argument, will be but like bottoms of thread 
cloſe wound up, which with a good needle (perhaps) may be flouriſhed into 
| lar e works, 2 | ; | 
For the aſſerting of the juſtice of the quarrel, for the recovery of the Palati- 
nate, I thall not go ſo high as to diſcuſs ne of the war of Bohemia; which 
if it be freed from doubt on our part, then fhere is no colour nor ſhadow why 
the Palatinate ſhould be retained ; the raviſhing whereof was a mere excurſion Ly | 
tony? Sa "FRA the 
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the firſt wrong, and a ſuper-injuſtice; But I do not take  perfed 
in the cuſtoms, tranſactions, and privileges of that Hr fe rode rg 
be fit to handle that part: and I will not offer at that T cannot maſter. Yet this 
I will fay (in paſſage) poſitively and reſolutely; that-it is i ible an elective 
monarchy ſhould be fo fret and abſolute as an hereditarh ; no more ry it is 
poſſible for a father to have ſo full power and intereſt in an adoptive ſon, as in a 
natural; quid naturalis obligatio fortior civili. And again, that received maxim 
is almoſt unſhaken and infallible; N, magis naturae conſentaneum eft, quam ut 
tifdem modis res diſſolvantur, quibus conſlituuntur. So that if the part of the peo- 
ple or eſtate be ſomewhat in the election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphiers 
in the privation or tranſlation. And if it be ſaid, that this is a dangerous opinion 
for the pope, emperor, and elective kings; it is true it is a dangerous opinion, 


and ought to be a dangerous opinion, to ſuch perional popes, emperors, or 


elective kings, as ſhall tranſcend their limits, and become tyrannical. But it is a 
ſafe and ſound opinion for their ſees, empires, and kingdoms; and for them- 
ſelves alſo, if they be wiſe ; plenituds poteſlatrs ſt plenituds tempeſtatis. But the 
chief cauſe why I do not ſearch into this point is, becauſe I need it not. And 
in handling the right of a war, I am not willing to intermix matter doubtful 
with that which 1s out of doubt. For as in capital cauſes, wherein but due man's 


life is in queſtion, in favorem vitae, the evidence ought to be clear; ſo much 


more in a judgment upon a war, which is capital to thouſands, I ſuppoſe thete- 
fore the worſt, that the offenſive war upon Bohemia had been unjuſt; and then 
make the caſe, which is no ſooner made than reſolved; if it- be made not en- 
wrapped, but plainly and perſpicuouſly. It is this in tbefi. An offenſive war is 
made, which is unjuſt in the 1 8 the proſecution and race of the war 
carrieth the defendant to aſſail and invade the ancient and indubitate patrimony 
of the firſt aggreſſor, who is now turned defendant; ſhall he fit down, and not 
ut himſelf in defence? Or if he be diſpoſſeſſed, ſhall he not make a war for 
Re recovery? No man is ſo poor of judgment as will affirm it. The caſtle of 
Cadmus was taken, and the city of Thebes itſelf inveſted by Phœbidas the La- 
cedzmonian, inſidiouſly, and in violation of league: the proceſs of this action 
drew on a reſurprize of the caſtle by the Thebans, a recovery of the town, and 
a current of the war even unto the walls of Sparta. I demand, was the defence 
St city of Sparta, and the expulſion of the Thebans out of the ancient 
aconian territories, unjuſt? The ſharing of that part of the duchy of Milan, 
which lieth upon the river of Adda, by the Venetians, upon contract with the 
Rench. was an ambitious and unjuſt purchaſe. This wheel ſet on going, did 
pour a war upon the Venetians with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and Trevigi were 
taken from them, and all their dominions upon the continent of Italy abandoned, 
and they confined within the ſalt waters. Will any man ſay, that the memorable 
recovery and defence of Padua (when the gentlemen of Venice, unuſed to the 
wars, out of the love of their country, became brave and martial the firſt day) 
and fo likewiſe the readeption of Trevigi, and the reſt of their dominions, was 
matter of ſcruple, whether juſt or no, becauſe it had ſource from a quarrel ill 
begun? The war of the duke of Urbin, nephew to pope Julius the ſecond, 
when he made himſelf head of the Spaniſh mutineers, was as unjuſt as unjuſt 
might be; a ſupport of deſperate rebels; an invaſion of St. Peter's patrimony'; 
and what you will. The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin itſelf, which 
was the duke's undoubted right; yet, in this caſe, no penitentiary (though he had 
enjoined him never ſo ſtrait penance to expiate his firſt offence) would have coun- 
ſelled him to have given over the purſuit of his right for Urbin ; which, after, 
he proſperouſly reobtained, and hath tranſmitted to his family yet until this day. 
Nothing more unjuſt than the invaſion of the Spaniſh Armada in 88, upon our 
ſeas ; 151 our land was holy land to them, they might not touch it; ſhall I ſay 
therefore, that the defence of Liſbon, or Cales, afterwards, was unjuſt? There 
be thouſands of examples; tor in re nom dubia exemplis non neceſſariis: the reaſon. 
is plain; Wars are vindictae, revenges, reparations. But revenges ate not infi- 
nite, but according to the meaſure of the firſt wrong or damage. And there- 
fore when a voluntary offenſive war, by the deſign or fortune of the war, 3 
| turne 
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turned to a neceflary defenſive war, the ſcene of the tragedy is changed, and 
it is a new act to begin. For the particular actions of war, though they are 
complicate in fact, yet they are ſeparate and diſtinct in right ; like to croſs ſuits in 
civil pleas, which are ſometimes both N. But this is ſo clear, as needeth no 
farther to be inſiſted upon. And yet if in things ſo clear, it were ſit to ſpeak of 
more or leſs clear in our preſent cauſe, it is the more clear on our part, cauſe 


the poſſeſſion of Bohemia is ſettled with the ＋ ah For though it be true, 


that non datur compenſatio injuriarum ; yet were there ſomewhat more colour to 


| detain the Palatinate, as in the nature of a recovery, in value or compenſation, if 


Bobemia had been loſt, or were ſtill the ſtage of war. Of this therefore 1 
ſpeak no more. As for the title of proſcription or forfeiture, wherein the emperor 
upon the matter) hath been judge and party, and hath juſticed himſelf, God 
orbid but that it ſhould well endure an appeal to a war. For certainly the court 


of heaven is as well a chancery to ſave and debar forfeitures, as a court of com- 


mon law to decide rights; and there would be work enough in Germany, Italy, 
and other parts, if imperial forfeitures ſhould go for good titles, 
Thus much for the firſt ground of war with Spain, being in the nature of a 


plaint for the recovery of the Palatinate ; omitting here that which might be the 


ſeed of a larger diſcourſe, and is verified by a number of examples; that what- 
ſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty, ought to be reſtored in integrum : as we ſee 
the daily experience of this in civil pleas ; for the images of great things are beſt 
ſeen contracted into ſmall glaſſes: we ſee (I ſay) that all pretorian courts, if any 
of the parties be entertained or laid afleep, under pretence of arbitrement or 
accord, and that the other party, during that time, doth cautelouſly get the ſtart 
and advantage at common-law, though it be to judgment and execution ; yet 
the pretorian court will ſet back all things in ſatu quo prius, no reſpect had to 
ſuch eviction or. diſpoſſeſſion. Laſtly, let there be no miſtaking ; as if when 1 
ſpeak of a war for the recovery of the Palatinate, I meant, that it muſt be 
in linea recta, upon that place: for look into jus facciale, and all examples, and 
it will be found to be without ſcruple, that after a legation ad res repetendas, and 
a refuſal, and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war is no more confined 
to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large and to choice (as to the particular 
conducing deſigns) as opportunities and advantages ſhall invite. =K 

To proceed therefore to the ſecond ground of a war with Spain, we have ſet 


it down to be, a juſt fear of the ſubverſion of our civil eſtate. So then, the war 


is not for the Palatinate only, but for England, Scotland, Ireland, our king, our 
Prince, our nation, all that we have. Wherein two things are to be proved. 
The one, that a juſt fear (without an actual invaſion or oftence) is a ſufficient 
ground of a war, and in the nature of a true defenſive : the other, that we have 
towards Spain cauſe of juſt fear; I ſay, juſt fear: for as the civilians do well 
define, that the legal fear is ju/ius metus qui cadit in conſtantem virum, in private 
cauſes : ſo there is jutus metus qui cadit in conſtantem ſenatum, in cauſa publica; 
not out of umbrages, light jealouſies, apprehenſions afar off, but out of clear 
foreſight of imminent danger. | . 
Concerning the former propoſition, it is good to hear what time ſaith. Thucy- 
dides, in his inducement to his ſtory of the great war of Peloponneſus, ſets down in 
plain terms, that the true cauſe of that war was, the overgrowing greatneſs of the 
Athenians, and the fear that the Lacedæmonians ſtood in thereby; and doth not 
doubt to call it, a neceſſity impoſed upon the Lacedzmonians of a war; which 
are the words of a mere defenſive: adding, that the other cauſes were but ſpecious 
and popular. Veriſſimam quidem, ſed minime ſermone celebratam, arbitror extitiſſe 
belli cauſam, „ magnos effettos et Lacedæmoniis formidolgſos, neceſſitatem 
illis impeſuiſſe bellandi: quae autem propalam ferebantur utrinque cauſae, iſtae 
Fuerant, etc. The trueſt cauſe of this war, though leaſt voiced, I conceive to 
£ have been this; that the Athenians, being grown great, to the terror of the 
% Lacedzmonians, did impoſe upon them a neceſſity of a war: but the 
«* cauſes that went abroad in ſpeech were theſe,” etc. Sulpitius Galba, conſul, 
when he perſuaded the Romans to a preventive war, with the later Philip king of 
Macedon, in regard of the great preparations which Philip had then on oo 
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and his deſigns, to ruin ſome of the confederates of the Romans, confidently 
faith, that they who took that for an offenſive war, underſtood not the ſtate of 
the queſtion. Ignorare videmini mihi (Quirites) non, ntrum bellum an pacem habe- 
atis, vos conſuli (neque enim liberum id vobis permittet Philippus, qui terra marigque 
ingens bellum | molitur) ſed utrum in Macedonian legiones tranſportetis, an biſlem in 
Taliam reciptatts; © Ye ſeem to me (ye Romans) not to underſtand, that the 
« conſultation before you is not, whether you ſhall have war or peace (for Philip 
« will take order you ſhall be no chuſers, who prepareth a mighty war both by 
te land and ſea) but whether you ſhall tranſport the war into Macedon, or receive 
« jt into Italy.“ Antiochus, when he incited Pruſias king of Bithynia (at 
that time in league with the Romans) to join with him in war againſt them, 
ſetteth before him a juſt fear of the overſpreading greatneſs of the Romans, 
comparing it to a fire that continually took, and ſpread from kingdom to king- 
dom: Venire Romanos ad omnia regna tollenda, ut nullum uſquam orbis terrarum 
ni Romanum imperium eſſet; Philippum et Nabin expugnatos, ſe tertium pets ; ut 
quiſque proximus ab oppreſſo fit, per omnes velut continens incendium pervaſurum : 
de That the Romans came to pull down all. kingdoms, and to make the ſtate of 
« Rome an univerſal monarchy ; that Philip and Nabis were already ruinated, 
« and now was his turn to be aſſailed: ſo that as every ſtate lay next to the other 


ce that was oppreſſed, ſo the fire perpetually grazed.” Wherein it is well to be 


noted, that towards ambitious ſtates (which are noted to aſpire to great mon- 
archies, and to feek upon all occaſions to enlarge their dominions) creſcunt ar- 
gumenta juſii metus ; all particular fears do grow and multiply out of the con- 
templation of the general courſes and practice of ſuch ſtates. Therefore in 
deliberations of war againſt the Turk, it hath been often, with great judgment, 
maintained, that Chriſtian princes and ſtates have always a ſufficient ground” of 
invaſive war againſt the enemy: not for cauſe of religion, but upon a juſt fear; 
foraſmuch as it is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, that they may 
(without any other provocation) make war upon Chriſtendom for the propaga- 
tion of their law ; fo that there lieth upon the Chriſtians a perpetual fear of a 


war (hanging over their heads) from them; and therefore they may at all times 


(as they think good) be upon the prevention. Demoſthenes expoſeth to ſcorn 
wars which are not preventive, comparing thoſe that make them to country fel- 
lows in a fencing- ſchool, that never ward till the blow be paſt : Vt barbari pugiles 
dimicare ſolent, ita vos bellum geritis cum Philippo : ex his enim is, qui itFus eff, 
#&ut ſemper inhaeret : quod fi eum alibi verberes, illo manus transfert ; ictum autem 
depellere, aut proſficere, neque ſcit neque vult. As country fellows uſe to do 
e when they play at waſters, ſuch a kind of war do you (Athenians) make 
« with Philip; for with them he that gets a blow, ſtraight falleth to ward 
* when the blow is paſſed ; and if you ſtrike him in another place, thither goes 
-« his hand likewiſe : but to put by, or foreſee a blow, they neither have the 
% ſkill, nor the will.“ COUPLES? 
© Clinias the Candian (in Plato) ſpeaks deſperately and wildly, as if there 
were no ſuch thing as peace between nations; but that every nation expe&s 
but his advantage to war upon another. But yet in that exceſs of ſpeech. there 
is thus much that may have a civil conſtruction ; namely, that every ſtate ought 
to ſtand upon his guard, and rather prevent than be prevented. His words are, 
Dram rem fere vocant pacem, nudum et inane nomen eft ; revera autem omnibus, 


adverſus omnes civitates, bellum ſempiternum perdurat. That which men for - 


the moſt part call peace, is but à naked and empty name; but the truth is, 
that there is ever between all eſtates a ſecret war.” I know well this ſpeech 
is the objection and not the deciſion, and that it is after refuted ; but yet (as J 
faid before) it hears thus much of truth, that if that general malignity, and pre- 


ö diſpoſition to war (which he untruly figureth to be in all nations) be produced and 


extended to a juſt fear of being oppreſſed, then it is no more a true peace, but a 
name of a peace. THT OP Og 
As ſor the opinion of Iphierates the Athenian, it demands not ſo much towards 


. 
= 


4 war as a juſt fear, but rather cometh near the opinion of Clinias ; as if there 
. were ever amongſt nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no ſure. = 
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itnupuilance tif dor hurt For he; in tlie treaty: of peace with the | Lacedws. 


monies, peak plain language; telling them, there could be no true and 
ſreure 2 Lacedemonians yielded to thoſe things, which being 
— Eofeyis Dan * 7 — power to hurt the Athenians, though theß 
would) and to iy! truth; if ont more it well, this was in all memory the main 
piece; of wiſdom, in ſtroug and p t counſels, to be in perpetual watch, that 
the ſtates about them ſhould neither by approach, nor by encreaſe of dominion; 
hor by-ruining. conſederates notbyblocking'of trade, nor by any the like means, 
have it in their power to hurt of annoy the ſtates they ſerve; and whenſveverany 
ſuck cauſe did but appear, ſtraightways to buy it out with a war, and never take 
peace at credit, and upon intereſt. It is ſo memorable, as it is yet as freſh as 
Fi were done yeſterday, how that triumvirate of kings (Henry the eighth of 
England, Franeis the firſt of France, and Charles the fifth emperor and king of 
Spain) were in their times ſo provident, as ſcarce a palm of ground could be 
en by either of the three, but that the other two would be ſure to do their 
ef to ſet the balance of Europe upright again. And the like diligence was 
uſed in the age before by that league (where with Guicciardine beginneth his ſtory, 
and msketh it, as it were, the calendar of the good days of Italy) which was 
contzacted between Ferdinando king of Naples, Lorenzo of Medici potentate of 
Florence, and Lodovieo Sforza duke of Milan, deſigned chiefly againſt the 
growiog power of the Venetians; but yet ſo, as the confederates had a per- 
piitualteye one upon another, that none of them ſhould overtop. To conclude 
therefore; howſoe ver ſome ſehoolmen (otherwiſe reverend men; yet fitter to guide 
penknives than ſwords) ſeem preciſely to ſtand upon it, that every offenſive war 
muſt be ullio, a revenge, that preſuppoſeth a precedent aſſault or injury; yet 
neither: do they deſcend to this point (which we now handle) of a juſt fear; 
neither are they of authority to judge this queſtion againſt all the precedents of 
time, For certaimy, as long as men are men (the ſons, as the poets allude, of 
Prornetheus, and not of Epimethens) and as long as reaſon is reaſon, a juſt fear 
will be a juſt cauſe of a/preventive war; but eſpecially if it be part of the caſe, 
that. there be a nation that is manifeſtly detected to aſpire to monarchy and new 
vcqueſts; then other ſtates (affuredly) cannot be juſthy accuſed, for not ſaying 
8 blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus's courteſy, to be the laſt that 
eaten © 1 _ | | | 4 prayer ty Fig et. 

1 "Nay. bee farther, that in that paſſage of Plato, which I cited before 
(and even in the tenet of that perſon that beareth the reſolving part, and not the 
objecting part) a juſt fear is juſtified for a cauſe of an invaſive war, though the 
ſari6.fear proceed not from the fault of the foreign ſtate to be aſſailed: for it is 
there inſinuated, that if a ſtate, out of the diſtemper of their own body, do fear 
ſecitian and inteſtine troubles to break out amongſt themſelves, they may diſ- 
eharge their own ill hamours upon a foreign war for a cure. And this: kind of 
cure was tendered by Jaſper Coligni, admiral of France, to Charles the ninth the 
French king, when by a vive and forcible perſuaſion he moved him to a war 
upoh Flanders, for the better extinguiſhment of the civil wars of France; but 
neither was that counſel profperous; neither will I maintain that; poſition ; for J 
Will neyer ſet pohticks againſt ethicks ; eſpecially for that true ethicks are but as 
4 handmaid to divinity and religion. Surely St. Thomas (who had the largeft 
heart of the ſchool divines) bendeth chiefly his ſtyle againſt the depraved 
paſſions which reign in making wars, ſpeaking out of St. Auguſtine : Necend: 
upiartas,: telcifernd: erudelitas, implucatus et implatabilis ani mus, feritas rebellandi, 
#0: duminumdi, et fi quae ſumt fimilia, haec ſunt quae in bellis jure culpamtur. 
Aud the fame St. Thomas, in his own text, defining of the juſt: cauſes of 2 
Wut, dotk leave it upon very general terxms: Requiritur ad -bellum cauſe 
jun, ur ſerkeet illi, qui impugnantur, propter aliquam culpum impugnationem 
Ar eunti ; for impignutio culpuc is a fat more general word, than w/tro injuriae. 
8 for the firſt propoſition, of the ſecond ground of a} war with 
Spain: namely, that 4 juſt fear is a juſt cauſe of a war; and that a preventive 


- The ſecond. or minor propoſition was this ; that this kingdom hath cauſe « 
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juſt fear of overthrow from Spain. Whereinit is true, that fears are ever feen i 
repreſended in ſuch an imaginaty'faſhion, as they rather dazzle mens eyes, than! 
operr ther: and tlierefore I will ſpeak in that manner which the ſubject requires ; 
tttat'is, 3 and 1 1 Neither will I deduce'theſs fears 
to preſent occurrences; but point only at general grounds, leavin 
r eee 
Is it nothing, that the crown of Spain hath enlarged! the bounds thereof 
with" chis laſt ſixſcore years, much more than the Ottomans? I ſpeak not of 
matches or anions, but of arms, occupations, invaſions. Granada, Naples, 
Milun, Portugal, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; all theſe are actual additions to that 
crown. They had a mind to French Britain, the lower of Picardy, and 
Picdmont.; but they have let fall their bit. They have, to this day, ſuch a hover- 
ung poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, as an hobby hath over a lark: and the Palatinate 
is i their talons: fo that nothing is more manifeſt, than that this nation of Spain 
runs a race (ſtill) of empire, when all other ſtates of chriſtendom ſtand in effect 
ata ſtay; Look then a little farther into the titles whereby they have acquired, 
and do now hold theſe new portions of their crown; and you will find them of ſo 
many varieties, and ſuch natures (to ſpeak with due reſpect) as may appear ta 
beeafily minted; and ſuch as can hardly at any time be wanting. And therefore 
ſo many new conqueſts. and purchaſes, ſo many ſtrokes of the alarm bell of fear 
arid awak ing to other nations; and the facility of the titles, which handlover- 
head have ſerved their turn, doth ring the peal ſo much the ſharper and louder- 
Shall we' deſcend from their general diſpoſition to enlarge their domirions;" tg 
their particular diſpoſition and eye of appetite which they ; had towards us: 
they have now twice ſought to impatroniſe themſelves of this kingdom of Eng- 
land; once by marriage with queen Mary; and the ſecond time by conqueſt in 
88, when their forces by ſea and land were not inferior to thoſe they have now. 
And at that time in 88, the counſel and deſign of Spain was by many advertiſc- 
ments tevealed and laid open to be, that they found the war upon the Low 
Countries ſo churliſh and longſome, as th ew then to a reſolution, that as 
long as England ſtood in ſtate to ſuccour thoſe countries, they ſhould but con- 
fame themſelves in an endleſs war; and therefore there was no other way but tg 
aſſail and depreſs England, which was as a back of ſteel to the Flemings. And 
who can warrant (I pray) that the ſame counſel and defign will not return again? 
So as we are in a ſtrange dilemma of danger: for if we ſuffer the Flemings to 
be ruined, they are our outwork, and we ſhall remain naked and diſmantled-: if 
we ſuccour them ſtrongly (as is fit) and ſet them upon their feet, and do not withal 
' weaken Spain, we hazard to change the ſcene of the war, and to turn it upon 
Ireland or England: like unto rheums and defluxiens, which if you apply 4 
ſtrong repercuſſive to the place affected, and do not take away the cauſe of the 
diſeafe;' will ſhift and fall ſtraightways to another joint or place. They have alſo 
twice invaded Ireland; once under the pope's banner, when they were defeated 
by the lord Gray: and after in their own name, when they were defeated by 
the lord Mountjoy. So as let this ſuffice for a taſte of their diſpoſition towards 
us. But it will be faid, this is an almanack for the old year; fince 88 all hath 
been well; Spain hath not aſſailed this kingdom, howſoever by two ſeveral 
invaſions from us mightily provoked. It is true: but then conſider,” that im- 
mediately after 88, they were imbroiled for a great time in the protection of the 
league of France, whereby they had their hands full; after being brought extreme 
low by their vaſt and continual imbracements, they were enforced to be quiet that 
they might take breath, and do reparations upon their former waſtes, t now 
of late, things ſeem to come apace to their former eſtate; nay, with far 
greater diſadvantage to us; for now that they have almoſt continued, and (as 8 
were) arched their dominions from Milan, by the Valtoline and Palatinate, to 
the Low Countries, we ſee how they thirſt and pant after the utter ruin of 
thoſe ſtares x having in contempt almoſt the German nation, and doubting little 
oppoſition except it come from England : whereby either we muſt ſuffer the 
Duels: to be ruined, to our own manifeſt prejudice ;* or put it upon the 
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hazard 1 ſpake of before, that Spain will caſt at the faireſt. Neither is the 
point of internal danger, which groweth upon us, to be forgotten ; this, that the 


party of the papiſts in England are become more knotted, both in dependance 
towards Spain, aud amongſt themſelves, than they have been. Wherein again 


comes to be remembered the caſe of 88: for then alſo it appeared by divers. 
ſecret letters, that the deſign of Spain was (fot ſome years before the invaſion 
attempted) to prepare a party in this kingdom to adhere to the foreigner at his 
coming. And they bragged, that they doubted not to abuſe and lay aſleep the 
queen and council of England, as to have any fear of the party of papiſts ere; 
for that they knew (they ſaid) the ſtate would but caſt the eye and look about to 
ſee, whether there were any eminent head of that party, under whom it might 
unite itſelf; and finding none worth the thinking on, the ſtate would reſt ſecure 
and take no apprehenſion : whereas they meant (they faid) to take a courſe to 
deal with the people, and particulars, by reconcilements, and confeſſions, and 
ſecret pramiſes, and cared not for any head of party. And this was the true 
reaſon, why after that the ſeminaries began to bloſſom, and to make miſſions 
into England (which was about the three and twentieth year of queen Elizabeth, 
at what time alſo was the firſt ſuſpicion of the Spaniſh invaſion) then, and not 
before, grew the ſharp and ſevere laws to be made againſt the papiſts. And 
therefore the papiſts may do well to change their thanks; and whereas they thank 
Spain for their favours, to thank them for their perils and miſeries if they ſhould 
fall upon them: for that nothing ever made their caſe ſo ill, as the doubt of the 
greatneſs of Spain, which adding reaſon of ſtate to matter of conſcience and 


religion, did whet the laws againſt them. And this caſe alſo ſeemeth (in ſome 


ſort) to return again at this time; except the clemency of his majeſty, and the 
ſtate, do ſuper-abound ; as, for my part, I do wiſh it ſhould : and that the pro- 
ceedings towards them may rather tend to ſecurity, and providence, and point 


of ſtate, than to perſecution for religion. But to conclude; theſe things briefly 


touched, may ſerve as in a ſubject conjectural and future, for to repreſent how 
juſt cauſe of fear this kingdom may have towards Spain: omitting, as I faid be- 
fore, all preſent and more ſecret occurrences. _ | : 
The third ground of a war with Spain, I have ſet down to be, a Juſt fear of the 


ſubverſion of our church and religion: which needeth little ſpeech. For if this war 


be a defenſive (as I have proved it to be) no man will doubt, that a defenſive war 
againſt a foreigner for religion, is lawful. Of an offenſive war there is more diſ- 
pute. And yet in that inſtance of the war for the Holy Land and ſepulchre, I 
do wonder fometimes, that the ſchoolmen want words to defend that, which 
S. Bernard wanted words to commend. But I, that in this little extract of a treatiſe 
do omit things neceſiary, am not to handle things unneceſſary. No man, I fay, 
will doubt, but if the pope, or king of Spain, would demand of us to. forſake 
our religion upon pain of a war, it were as unjuſt a demand, as the Perſians 
made to the Grecians of land and water; or the Ammorites to the Iſraelites of 
their right eyes. And we ſee all the heathen did ſtyle their defenſive wars, pro 
oris et focis; placing their altars before their hearths. So that it is in vain of 
this to ſpeak farther. Only this is true; that the ſcar of the ſubverſion of our 
religion from Spain is the more juſt, for that all other catholick princes and 
ſtates content and contain themſelves to maintain their religion within their own 
dominions, and meddle not with the ſubjects of other ſtates ; whereas the practice 
of Spain hath been, both in Charles the fifth's time, and in the time of the league 
in France, by war; and now with us, by conditions of” treaty, to intermeddle 
with foreign ſtates, and to declare themſelves protectors general of the party of 
catholicks,. through the world. As if the crown of Spain had a little of this, 
that they would plant the pope's laws by arms, as the Ottomans do the law of 
Mahomet. Thus much concerning the firſt main point of juſtifying the quarrel, 
if the king ſhall enter into a war; tor this that I have ſaid, and all that followeth 


to be ſaid, is but to ſhew what he may do. 


The ſecond main part of that I have propounded to ſpeak of, is the balance of 
forces between Spain and us. And this alſo tendeth to no more, but what the 
king may do, For what he may do is of two kinds: what he may do as juſt ; 
| eee e e ee and 
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and what he may do as poſſible. Of the one I have already ſpoken; of the 
other I am now to ſpeak. I ſaid, Spain was no ſuch giant; and yet if he 'were 
a giant, it will be but as it was between David and Goliath, for God is on our 
fat. But to leave all arguments that are ſupernatural, and to ſpeak in an human 
and politick ſenſe, I am led to think that Spain is no over-match for England, by 
that which leadeth all men; that is, experience and reaſon. And with ex- 
perience I will begin, for there all reaſon beginneth. ies. me 
Is it fortune (ſhall we think) that, in all actions of war or arms, great and 
ſmall, which have happened theſe man years, ever fince Spain and England 
have had any thing to debate one with the other, the Engliſh upon all en- 
counters have perpetually come off with honour, and the better? It is not for- 
tune ſure ; ſhe is not ſo conſtant. There is ſomewhat in the nation and natural 
courage of the people, or ſome ſuch thing. I will make a brief liſt of the 
particulars themſelves in an hiſtorical truth, no ways ſtrouted, nor made greater 
by language. This were a fit ſpeech (you will ſay) for a general, in the head 
of an army, when they were going to battle: yes; and it is no leſs fit ſpeech, 
to be ſpoken in the head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a 
war. Neither ſpeak I this to difparage the Spaniſh nation, whom I take to be of 
the beſt ſoldiers in Europe: but that ſorteth to our honour, if we ſtill have had 
the better hand. AS 3 
In the year 1578, was that famous lammas day, which buried the reputation 
of Don John of Auſtria, himſelf not ſurviving long after. Don John being 
ſuperior in forces, aſſiſted by the prince of Parma, Mondragon, Manſell, and 
other the beſt commanders of Spain, confident of victory, charged the army 
of the Stͤtes near Rimenant, bravely and furiouſly at the firſt ; but after a fight 
maintained by the ſpace of a whole day, was repulſed, and forced to a retreat, 
with great ſlaughter of his men; and the courſe of his farther enterpriſes was 
wholly arreſted ; and this chiefly by the proweſs and virtue of the Engliſh and 
Scotiſh troops, under the conduct of Sir John Norris and Sir Robert Stuart, 
colonels: "which troops came to the army, but the day before, harraſſed with a 
long and weariſome march; and (as it is left for a memorable circumſtance in 
all ſtories) the ſoldiers being more ſenſible of a little heat of the ſun, than of 
any cold fear of death, caſt away their armour and garments from them, and 
fought in their ſhirts ; and, as it was generally conceived, had it not been that 
the count of Boſſu was flack in charging the Spaniards upon their retreat, this 
fight had ſorted to an abſolute defeat. But it was enough to chaſtiſe Don John, 
for his infidious treaty of peace, wherewith he had abuſed the States at his firſt 
coming. And the fortune of the day (beſides the teſtimony of all ſtories) may 
be the better aſcribed to the ſervice of the Engliſh and Scotiſh, by compariſon of 
this charge near Rimenant (where the Engliſh and Scotiſh in great numbers came 
in action) with the like charge given by Don John half a year before at Glemb- 
Tours, where the ſucceſs was contrary : there being at that time in the army but 
a handful of Engliſh and Scotiſh, and they put in diſarray by the horſemen 
of their own fellows. | | 
The firſt dart of war which was thrown from Spain or Rome, upon the realm 
of Ireland, was in the year 1580 ; for the deſign of Stukely blew over into 
Africk; and the attempt of Saunders and Fitz-Maurice had a ſpice of madnels. 
In that year Ireland was invaded by Spaniſh and Italian forces, under the pope s 
banner, and the conduct of San Jokepho, to the number of 700, or better, 
which landed-at Smerwick in Kerry. A poor number it was to conquer Ireland 
to the pope's uſe ; for their deſign was no leſs : but withal they brought arms for 
5000 men above their own company, ang to arm ſo many of the rebels of 
reland. And their purpoſe was, to fortify in ſome ſtrong place of the wild and 
deſolate country, 1 there to neſtle till 8 ſuccours came; they being 
haſtened unto this enterpriſe upon a ſpecial reaſon of ſtate, not_proper to the 
enterpriſe itſelf; which was by the invalion of Ireland, and the noiſe thereof, 
fo trouble the council of England, and to make a diverſion of certain aids, that 
chen were preparing from hence for the Low Countries. They chole a place 
Vol. I, + 3h N where 
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where they erected a fort, which they called the Furt del Or; and from thenet 
they bolted like beaſts of the foreſt, ſometimes into the woods and faſtneſles, 
and ſometimes back again to their den. Soon after ſiege was laid to the fort 
by the lord Gray, then deputy, with a ſmaller number than thoſe were within 

e fort; venturouſly indeed; but haſte was made to attack them before tha 
rebels came in to them. After the ſiege of four days only, and two or threes 
ſallies, with loſs on their part, they that ſhould have made good the fort for ſome 
months, till new ſuccours came from Spain, or, at leaſt, from the rebels of 
Ireland, yielded up themſelves without conditions at the end of thoſe, four days. 
And for that they were not in the Engliſh army enough to keep every man a 
priſoner, and for that alſo the deputy expected inſtantly to be affailed by the 
rebels; and again, there were no barks to throw them into, and ſend them away 


by ſea; they were all put to the ſword; with which queen Elizabeth was 
afterwards much diſpleaſed. | 


la the year 1582, was that memorable retreat of Gaunt ; than the which 
there hath not been an exploit of war more celebrated. For in the true judg- 
ment of men of war, honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges; 
as having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as much of valour. There 
were to the number of three hundred horſe, and as many thouſand foot Engliſh 
(commanded by Sir John Norris) charged by the prince of Parma, coming upon. 
them with ſeven thouſand horſe ; beſides that the whole army of Spaniards was 
feady to march on. Nevertheleſs Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without 
diſarray, by the ſpace of ſome miles (part of the way champaign) unto the city 
of Gaunt, with leſs loſs of men than the enemy: the duke of Anjou, and the 
prince of Orange, beholding this noble action from the walls of Gaunt, as in a 
theatre, with great admiration. * 

In the year 1585, followed the proſperous expedition of Drake and Carlile into 
the Weſt-Indies, in the which I ſet aſide the taking of S. Jago and S. Domingo 
in Hiſpaniola, as ſurpriſes rather than encounters. But that of Carthagena, 
where the Spaniards had warning of our coming, and had put themſelves in 
their · full ſtrength, was one of the hotteſt ſervices, and moſt dangerous aſſaults 
that hath been known. For the acceſs to the town was only by a neck of land, 
between the ſea on the one part, and the harbour water or inner ſea on the other; 
fortified clean over with a Weng rampier and barricado; ſo as upon the aſcent of 
our men, they had both great ordnance and ſmall ſhot, that thundred and 
ſhowred upon them from the rampier in front, and from the galleys that 
lay at ſea in flank. And yet they forced the paſſage, and won the town, 
being likewiſe very well manned, As for the expedition of Sir Francis Drake, 
in the year 1 17 for the deſtroying of the Spaniſh ſhipping and proviſion upon 
their own coaſt; as I cannot ſay that there intervened in that enterpriſe 
any ſharp fight or encounter; ſo, nevertheleſs, it did ſtrangely diſcover, either 
that Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move; when they ſuffered a, 
ſmall fleet of Engliſh to make an hoſtile invaſion, or incurfion, upon their 
havens and roads, from Cadiz to Capa Sacra, and thence to Caſcais ; and to fire, 
fink, and carry away at the leaſt, ten thouſand ton of their great ſhipping, 
beſides: fifty or ſixty of their ſmaller veſſels; and that in the fight, and under 
the favour of their forts ; and almoſt under the eye of their great admiral. 
the beſt commander of Spain by ſea) the marquis de Santa Cruz, without ever 
being diſputed with by any fight of importance. I remember Drake, in the 
vaunting ſtyle of a ſoldier, would call this enterpriſe, the ſingeing of the king 
of Spain's beard, 2 | A 

The enterpriſe of 88, deſerveth to be ſtood upon a little more fully, being a 
miracle of time. There armed from Spain, in the year 1588, the greateſt navy 
that ever ſwam - wo the ſea: for though there have been far greater fleets 
for number, yet for the bulk and building of the ſhips, with the furniture of 
great ordnance and proviſions, never the Fik Ihe defign was to make not an 
invaſion only, but an utter conqueſt of this kingdom. The number of veſſels 


were one hundred and thirty, whereof galliaſſes and galleons ſeventy two goodly,. 
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Hips, like floating towers, or caftles, maimed with thirty thouſand ſoldiers ah 
wiatitzers, This navy was the preparation of five whole years, at the leaſt: it 
bite itſelf alſo upon divine alliſtance ; for it received ſpecial bleſſing from 
pope Sixtus, and was aſſigned as an apoſtolical miſſion for the reducement of 
this kingdom to the obedience of the ſee of Rome. And, in farther token of 
this holy warfare, there were amongſt the reſt of theſe ſhips, twelve, called by 
the names of the twelve apoſtles. But it was truly conceived, that this king- 
dom of England could never be overwhelmed, except the land waters cam 
to the ſea tides. Therefore was there alſo in readineſs in Flanders, a mighty 
ſtrong army of land forces, to the number of — thouſand veteran ſoldiers, un- 
der the conduct of the duke of Parma, the beſt commander next the French 
King Henry the fourth, of his time. Theſe were deſigned to join with the forces 
at ſea; there being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranſport the 
land forces, under the wing and protection of the great navy. For they made 
no account, but that the navy ſhould be abſolute maſter of the ſeas. Againſt 
theſe forces, there were prepared on our part, to the number of near one hun- 
dred ſhips ; not fo great of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble motion, and more 
ſerviceable; beſides a leſs fleet 'of thirty ſhips, for the cuſtody of the narrow 
ſeas. There were alſo in readineſs at land two armies ; beſides other forces, to 
the number of ten thouſand, diſperſed amongſt the coaſt towns in the ſouthern 
parts. The two armies were appointed; one of them conſiſting of twenty-five 
thouſand horſe and foot, for the repulſing of the enemy at their landing; and 
the other of twenty-five thouſand for ſafeguard and attendance about the court 
and the queen's perſon: There were alſo other dormant muſters of ſoldiers 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were put in readineſs, but not drawn to- 
gether, The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two generals, noble 
perſons, but both of them rather courtiers, and aſſured to the ſtate, than martial 
men; yet lined and aſſiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great experience 
and yalour. The fortune of the war made this enterpriſe at firſt a play at baſe. 
The Spaniſh navy ſet forth out of the Groyne in May, and was diſperſed and 
driven back by weather. Our navy ſet forth ſomewhat later out of Plymouth, 
and bare up towards the coaſt-of Spain. to have fought with the Spanith navy ; 
and partly by reaſon of contrary winds, partly upon advertiſement that the Spa- 


— 


niards were gone back, and upon ſome doubt alſo. that 12 * paſs by to- 
wards the coaſt of England, whilſt we were ſeeking them afar off, returned like- 
wiſe into Plymouth bout the middle of July. At that time came more con- 
fident advertiſement (though falſe) not only to the lord Admiral, but to the court, 
that the Spaniards could not poſſibly come forward that year; whereupon our 
navy was upon the point of diſbanding, and many of our men gone aſhore : at 
which very time the Invincible Armada (for ſo it was called; in a Spaniſh oſten- 
tation, throughout Europe) was diſcovered upon the weſtern coaſt. It was a kind 


of ſurpriſe ;\ for that (as was ſaid) many of our men were gone to land, and our 


ſuddenly be put in readineſs, made forth towards them; inſomuch as of one hun- 
dred ſhips, there came ſcarce thirty to work. Howbeit, with them, and ſuch 
as came daily in, we ſet upon them, and gave them the chaſe. But the Spani- 
ards, for want of courage (which they called commiſſion) declined the fight, 
caſting themſelves continually into roundels (their ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in the 
reſt) and in that manner they made a flying march towards. Calais. Our men 
by the ſpace of five or fix days followed them cloſe, fought with them conti- 
uually, made great ſlaughter of their men, took two of their great ſhips, and 
gave divers others of their ſhips their death's wounds, whereof ſoon after they 
ſank and periſhed; and, in a word, diſtreſſed them almoſt in the nature of a 


defeat; we ourſelves in the mean time receiving little or no hurt. Near Calais 


the Spaniards anchored, expeCting their land forces, which came not. It was 


afterwards alledged, that the duke of Parma did artificially delay his coming: 


but this was but an invention and pretenſion given out by the Spaniards ; partly 
upon 2 Spanith-envy againſt that duke, being an Italian, and his ſon a compe- 


titor to Portugal; but chiefly to ſave the monſtrous ſcorn and diſreputation, * 
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they and their nation received by the ſucceſs of that enterpriſe. Therefore their 
colours and excuſes (forfooth) were, that their general by ſea had a limited com- 
miſſion, not to fight until the land forces were come in to them: and that the 
duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his own underhand, to croſs 
the deſign. But it was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange obedience to 
a commiſſion ; for men in the midſt of their own blood, and being ſo furiouſly 
aſſailed, to hold their hands, contrary to the laws of nature and neceſſity. And 
as for the duke of Parma, he was reaſonably well tempted to be true to that 
enterpriſe, by no leſs promiſe than to be made a feudatary, or beneficiary king of 
England, under the ſeignory (in chief) of the pope, and the proteCtion of the king 
of Spain. Beſides, it appeared that the duke of Parma held his place long after 
in the favour and truſt of the king of Spain, by the great employments and ſer- 
vices that he performed in France : and again, it is maniſeſt, that the duke did 
his beſt to come down, and to put to ſea : - the truth was, that the Spaniſh na- 
vy, upon thoſe proofs of fight which they had with the Engliſh, finding how 
much hurt they received, and how little hurt they did, by reaſon of the activity 
and low building of our ſhips, and ſkill of our ſeamen ; and being alſo com- 
manded by a general of ſmall courage and experience, and having loſt at the firſt 
two of their Praveſ commanders at fea, Pedro de Valdez, and Michael de 
Oquenda ; durſt not put it to a battle at fea, but ſet up their reſt wholly upon 
the land enterpriſe. On the other fide, the tranſporting of the land forces failed 
in the very foundation: for whereas the council of Spain made full account, 
that their navy ſhould be maſter of the fea, and therefore able to guard and pro- 
tect the veſſels of tranſportation ; when it fell out to the contrary that the great 
navy was diſtreſſed, and had cnough to do to fave itſelf; and again, that the 
Hollanders impounded their land forces with a brave fleet of thirty ſail, excel- 
lently well appointed; things (I fay) being in this ſtate, it came to pals that the 
duke of Parma muſt have flown if he would have come into England, for he 
could get neither bark nor mariner to put to ſea: yet certain it is, that the duke 


looked ſtill for the coming back of the Armada, even at that time. when they 


were wandring, and making their perambulation upon the northern ſeas. But 
to return to = Armada, which we left anchored at Calais: from thence (as 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont prettily to fay) they were ſuddenly driven away 
with ſquibs ; for it was no more but a ſtratagem of fire boats, manleſs, and ſent 
upon — by the favour of the wind in the night time, that did put them in 
ſuch terror, as they cut their cables, and left their anchors in the ſea. After 
they hovered ſome two or three days about Graveling, and there again were 
beaten in a great fight; at what time our ſecond fleet, which kept the narrow 
ſeas, was come inand joined to our main fleet. Thereupon the Spaniards entring 
into farther terror, and finding alſo divers of their ſhips every day to fink, loſt 
all courage, and inſtead of coming up into the Thames' mouth for London (as 
their deſign was) fled on towards the north to ſeck their fortunes ; being ſtill 
chaſed by the Engliſh navy at the heels, until we were fain to give them over 
for want of powder. The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure ; 
neither durſt they as invaders land in Ireland; but only ennobled ſome of the coaſts 
thereof with ſhipwrecks. And ſo going northwards aloof, as | as they had 
any doubt of being purſued, at laſt, when they were out of reach, they turn- 
ed, and croſſed the occan to Spain, having loſt fourſcore of their ſhips, and the 
greater part of their men. And this was the end of that ſea-giant, the Invincible 
Armada: which, having not ſo much as fired a cottage of ours at land, nor 
taken a cock-boat of ours at ſea, wandered through the wilderneſs of the north- 
ern ſeas; and, according to the curſe in the Scripture, came out againſt us one 
way, and fled before us ſeven ways. Serving only to make good the judgment 
of an aſtrologer long before given, offuagefimus ottavus mirabilis annus : or ra- 


| ther, to make good (even to the aſtoniſhment of all poſterity) the wonderful 


judgments of God, poured down commonly upon vaſt and proud aſpirings. 


In the year that followed, of 1589, we gave the Spaniards no breath, but 


turned challengers, and invaded the main of Spain. In which enterpriſe, al- 
though we failed in our end, which was to ſettle Don Antonio in the bende 
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of Portugal, yet a man ſhall hardly meet with an action that doth better reveal 
the great ſecret of the power of Spain : which power well ſought into, will be 
found rather to conſiſt in a veteran army (ſuch as upon ſeveral occaſions and pre- 
tenſions they have ever had on foot, in one part or other of Chriſtendom, now 
by the ſpace of almoſt ſixſcore years) than in the ſtrength of their dominions 
and provinces. For what can be more ſtrange, or more to the diſvaluation of 
the power of the Spaniard upon the continent, than that with an army of eleven 
thouſand Engliſh land-ſoldiers, and a fleet of twenty fix ſhips of war, beſides 


ſome weak veſſels for tranſportation, we ſhould, within the hour-glaſs of two 


months, have won one town of importance by ſcalado, battered and aſſaulted 


another, overthrown great forces in the field, and that upon the diſadvantage of a 
bridge ſtrongly barricadoed, landed the army in three ſeveral places of his king- 
dom, marched ſeven days in the heart of his countries, lodged three nights in 
the ſuburbs of his principal city, beaten his forces into the gates thereof, poſ- 
ſefled two of his frontier forts, and come off after all this with ſmall loſs of men, 
otherwiſe than by ficknels ? And it was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great disfavours of that voyage (that is to ſay, the failing in ſundry provi- 
ſions that were promiſed, eſpecially of cannons for battery ; the vain hopes of 


Don Antonio, concerning the people of the country to comè in to his aid ; the 
diſappointment of the fleet that was directed to come up the river of Liſbon; 
and laſtly, the diſeaſes which ſpread in the army by reaſon of the heat of the 
ſeaſon, and of the ſoldiers miſrule in diet) the enterpriſe had ſucceeded, and 
Liſbon had been carried. But howſoever it makes proof to the world, that an 
invaſion of a few Engliſh upon Spain may have juſt hope of victory, at leaſt 
of paſſport to depart ſafely. | 

In the year 1591 was that memorable fight of an Engliſh ſhip called the 
Revenge, under the command of Sir Richard Greenvil ; memorable (I fay) even 
beyond credit, and to the heighth of ſome heroical fable : and though it were 
a defeat, yet it exceeded a victory; being like the a&t of Samſon, that killed 
more men at his death, than he had done in the time of all his life. This 
ſhip, for the ſpace of fiteen hours, fate like a ſtag among hounds at the bay, 
and was ſieged, and fought with, in turn, by fifteen great ſhips of Spain, part 
of a navy of fifty five ſhips in all; the reſt like abettors looking on afar off, 
And amongſt the fifteen ſhips that fought, the great S. Philippo was one; a 
ſhip of fifteen hundred ton, prince of the twelve ſea apoſtles, which was right 


| den when ſhe was ſhifted off from the Revenge. This brave ſhip the Revenge, 


ing manned only with two hundred (ſoldiers and mariners) whereof eighty 
lay fick; yet nevertheleſs after a fight maintained (as was ſaid) of fifteen hours, 
and two ſhips of the enemy ſunk by her kde, beſides many more torn and bat- 
tered, and great ſlaughter of men, never came to be entred, but was taken by 
compoſition ; the enemies themſelves having in admiration the virtue of the com- 
mander, and the whole tragedy of that ſhip. 

In the year 1596 was the cond invaſion that we made upon the main ter- 
ritories of Spain; proſperouſſy atchieved by that worthy and famous Robert ear] 
of Eſſex, in concert with the noble carl of Nottingham that now liveth, then 
admiral. This journey was like lightning; for in the ſpace of fourteen hours 


the king of Spain's navy Was deſtroyed, and the town of Cadiz taken. The na- 


vy was no leſs than fifty tall ſhips, beſides twenty galleys to attend them. The 
ſhips were ſtraightways beaten, and put to flight with ſuch terror, as the Spani- 
ards in the end were their own executioners, and fired them all with their own 


hands. The galleys, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhallows, got away. The 


town was a fair, ſtrong, well built, and rich city ; famous in antiquity, and now 
moſt ſpoken of for this diſaſter. It was manned with four thouſand ſoldiers foot, 
and ſome four hundred horſe; it was ſacked and burned, though great clemency 
was uſed towards the inhabitants. Put that which is no leſs ſtrange than the 
ſudden victory, is the great patience of the Spaniards; who though we ſtayed 
upon the place divers days, yet never offered us any play then, nor ever put us 
in ſuit by any action of revenge or reparation, at any time after. 
In the year 1600 was the battle of Newport in the Low Countrics, where 
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the armies of the arch-duke, and the States, tried it out by, a Juſt battle, This 
was the only battle that was fought in thoſe countries theſe many years. For 
battles in the French wars have been frequent, but in the wars of Flanders rare, 
as the nature of a defenſive requireth. The forces of both. armies were not 
much unequal : that of the States exceeded ſomewhat in number, but that again 
was recompenſed in the quality of the ſoldiers; for thoſe of the Spaniſh part 
were of the flower of all their forces. The arch-duke was the aſſailant, and the 
preventer, and had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. For he had charged 
certain companies of Scotiſh men, to the number of eight hundred, ſent to make 
good a paſſage, and thereby ſevered from the body of the army, and cut them 
all in pieces: for they, like a brave infantry, when they could make no honour- 
able retreat, and would take no diſhonourable flight, made good the place with 
their lives. This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the Spaniards, 
though it dulled their ſwords; fo as they came proudly on, confident to defeat 
the whole army. The encounter of the main battle which followed, was a juſt 
encounter, not haſtening to a ſudden rout, nor the fortune of the day reſting 
upon a few former ranks, but fought out to the proof by ſeveral ſquadrons, and 
not without variety of ſucceſs ; Stat pedi pes, ae viro vir. There fell out 
an error in the Dutch army, by the over-haſty medly of ſome of their men with 
the enemies, which hindred the playing of their great ordnance. But the end 
was, that the Spaniards were utterly defeated, and near five thouſand of their 
men in the fight, and in the execution, flain and taken; amongſt whom were 
many of the principal perſons of their army. The honour of the day was, both 
by the enemy and the Dutch themſelves, aſcribed unto the Engliſh ; of whom 
Sir Francis Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of that ſervice, leaveth 
teſtified, that of fifteen hundred in number (for they were no more) eight hun- 
dred were ſlain in the field: and (which is almoſt incredible in a day of victory) 
of the remaining ſeven hundred, two men only came off unhurt. Amongſt the 
reſt Sir Francis Vere himſelf had the principal honour of the ſervice, unto whom 
the prince of Orange (as is ſaid) did tranſmit the direction of the army for that 
day; and in the next place Sir Horace Vere his brother, that now liveth, who 
was the principal in the active part. The ſervice alſo of Sir Edward Cecil, Sir 
John Ogle, and divers other brave gentlemen, was eminent. 

In the year 1601 followed the battle of Kinſale in Ireland. By this Spa- 
niſh invaſion of Ireland (which was in September that year) a man may gueſs 
how long time a Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground ; which is a matter of a quar- 
ter of a year, or four months at moſt. For they had all the advantages in 
the world; and no man would have thought (conſidering the ſmall forces em- 
ployed againſt them) that they could have been driven out ſo ſoon. They ob- 
tained, without reſiſtance, in the end of September, the town of Kinſale; a 
{mall garriſon of one hundred and fifty Englith leaving the town upon the Spa- 
niards approach, and the townſmen receiving the foreigners as friends. The 
number of Spaniards that put themſelves into Kinſale, was two thouſand men, 
ſoldiers of old bands, under the command of Don john d' Aquila, a man of good 
valour. The town was ſtrong of itſelf; neither wanted there any induſtry to 
fortify it on all parts, and make it tenable, according to the ſkill and diſcipline 
of Spaniſh fortification. At that time the rebels were proud, being encouraged 
upon former ſucceſſes ; for though the then deputy, the lord Mountjoy, and Sir 
George Carew, preſident of Munſter, had performed divers good ſervices to their 
prejudice ; yet the defeat they had given the Engliſh at Blackwater, not long be- 
fore, and their treaty (too much to their honour) with. the earl of Eſſex, was yet 
freſh in their memory. The deputy loſt no time, but made haſte to have re- 


covered the town before new ſuccours came, and fate down before it in Octo- 


ber, and laid ſiege to it by the ſpace of three winter months or more: during, 
which time ſallies were made by the Spaniard, but they were beaten: in with loſs. 
In January came freſh ſuccours from Spain to the number of two thouſand more, 
under the conduct of Alonzo d' Ocampo. Upon the comforts of theſe ſuccours, 
Tyrone and Odonnell drew up their forces together, to the number of ſeyen 
thouſand, beſides the Spaniſh regiments, and took the field, reſolved to ria 
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the town, and to give the Engliſh battle. So here was the caſe.: an army of 
Engliſh, of ſome ſix thouſand, waſted and tired with a long winter's ſiege, en- 
gaged in the midſt, between an army of a greater number than themſelves, freſh 
and in vigour, on the one fide; and a town ſtrong in fortification, and ſtrong in 
men, on the other. But what was the event? This in few words: that after 
the Iriſh and Spaniſh forces had come on, and ſhewed themſelves in ſome bra- 
very, they were content to give the Engliſh the honour as to charge them firſt; 
and when it came to the charge, there appeared no other difference between 
the valour of the Iriſh rebels, and the Spaniards, but that the one ran away be- 
fore they were charged, and the other ſtraight after. And again, the Spaniards 
that were in the town had ſo good memories of their loſſes in their former ſal- 
lies, as the confidence of an army, which came for their deliverance, could nat 
draw them forth again. To conclude : there ſucceeded an abſolute victory for 
the Engliſh, with the ſlaughter of above two thouſand of the enemy ; the taking 
of nine enſigns, whereof ſix Spaniſh ; the taking of the Spaniſh general, d'Ocam- 
po, priſoner ; and this with the loſs of ſo few of the Engliſh as is ſcarce credi- 
ble; being (as hath been rather confidently than credibly reported) but of one 
man, the cornet of Sir Richard Greame; though not a few hurt. There fol- 
lowed immediately after the defeat a preſent yielding up of the town by compo- 
fition ; and not only ſo, but an avoiding (by expreſs articles of treaty accorded) 
of all other Spaniſh forces throughout all Ireland, from the places and neſts 
where they had ſettled themſelves in greater ſtrength (as in regard of the natu- 
ral fituation of the places) than that was of Kinſale; which were Caſtlehaven, 
Baltimore, and Beerehaven. Indeed they went away with ſound of trumpet, 
for they did nothing but publiſh and trumpet all the reproaches they could de- 
viſe, againſt the Iriſh land and nation; inſomuch as D'Aquila faid in open treaty, 
that when the devil upon the mount did ſhew Chriſt all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and the glory of them, he did not doubt but the devil left out Ireland, 
and kept it for himſelf. | 
I ceaſe here; omitting not a few other proofs of the Engliſh valour and for- 
tunes, in theſe latter times : as at the ſuburbs of Paris, at the Raveline, at Druſe 
in Normandy, ſome encounters in Britanny, and at Oſtend, and divers others; 
partly becauſe ſome of them have not been proper encounters between the Spa- 
niards and the Engliſh ; and partly becauſe he of them have not been of hat 
greatneſs, as to have ſorted in company with the particulars formerly recited. It 
is true, that amongſt all the late adventures, the voyage of Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir John Hawkins into the Weſt-Indies, was unfortunate ; yet in ſuch ſort 
as it doth not break or interrupt our preſcription, to have had the better of the 
Spaniards upon all fights of late. For the diſaſter of that journey was cauſed 
chiefly by ſickneſs; as might well appear by the deaths of both the generals (Sir 
Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins) of the ſame ſickneſs amongſt the reſt. The 
land enterpriſe of Panama was an ill meaſured and immature counſel ; for it was 
e upon a falſe account, that the paſſages towards Panama were no better 

ortified than Drake had left them. But yet it ſorted not to any fight of import- 
ance, but to a retreat, after the Engliſh had proved the ſtrength of their firſt 
fort, and had notice of the two other forts beyond, by which they were to have 
marched. It is true, that in the return of the Engliſh fleet, they were ſet upon 
by Avellaneda, admiral of twenty great ſhips Spaniſh, our fleet being but four- 
teen, full of ſick men, deprived of their two generals by ſea, and having no 
pretence but to journey homewards : and yet the Spaniards did but ſalute them, 


about the Cape de los Corientes, with ſome ſmall offer of fight, and came off, 


with loſs ; although it was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive ſo little 
hurt upon dealing with the Engliſh, as Avellaneda made great brags of it, for 
no greater matter than the waiting upon the Engliſh afar off, from Cape de los 
Corientes to Cape Antonio; which, nevertheleſs, in the language of a ſoldier, 
and-of a Spaniard, he called a chace. | 
But before I proceed farther, it is good to meet with an objection, which 
if it be not removed, the concluſion of experience from the time paſt, to the 
time preſent,” will not be ſound and perfect. For it will be ſaid, that in the for- 
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mer times (whereof we have ſpoken) Spain was not ſo mighty as now it is; and 
England, on the other fide, was more aforchand in all matters of power. There- 
fore let us compare with indifferency theſe diſparities of times, and we ſhall plainly 
rceive, that they make for the advantage of England at this preſent time. Anq 
ecauſe we will leſs wander in generalities, we will fix the compariſon to preciſe 
times ; comparing the ſtate of Spain and Er, in the year 88, with this pre- 
ſent year that now runneth. In handling of this point, I will not meddle with 
any perſonal compariſons of the princes, counſellors, and commanders by ſea or 
land, that were then, and that are now, in both kingdoms, Spain and England; 
but only reſt upon real points, for the true balancing of the ſtate of the forces 
and affairs of both times. And yet theſe perſonal compariſons I omit not, but 
that I could evidently ſhew, that even in theſe perſonal reſpects the balance 
ſways on our part; but becauſe I would ſay nothing that may favour of a ſpirit 
of flattery or cenſure of the preſent government. 
Firſt therefore it is certain, that Spain hath not now one foot of ground in 
quict poſſeſſion, more than it had in 88. As for the Valtoline, and the Pala- 


tinate, it is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till they be ſet- 


tled, are rather matters of burden than of ſtrength. On the other fide, Eng- 
land hath Scotland united, and Ireland reduced to obedience, and planted ; which 
are mighty augmentations. | 

Secondly, in 88, the kingdom of France, able alone to counterpoiſe Spain 
itſelf (much more in conjunction) was torn with the party of the league, which 
gave law to their king, and depended wholly upon Spain. Now France is unit- 
ed under a valiant young king, generally obeyed if he will, himſelf king of Na- 
varre as well as of France; and that is no ways taken priſoner, though he be 
tied in a double chain of alliance with Spain. ob. 
' Thirdly, in 88, there fate in the ſee of Rome a fierce thundring friar, that 
would ſet all at fix and ſeven; or at fix and five, if you allude to his name: and 
though he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet he was taken order 
with before it came to that. Now there is aſcended to the papacy, a perſon- 
age, that came in by a chaſte election, no ways obliged to the party of the Spa- 
niards: a man bred in embaſſages and affairs of ſtate, that hath much of the 
88 and nothing of the friar: and one, that though he loves the chair of 

e papacy well, yet he loveth the carpet above the chair; that is, Italy, and 
the liberties thereof well likewiſe. | 

Fourthly, in 88, the king of Denmark was a ſtranger to England, and rather 
inclined to Spain; now the king is incorporated to the blood of England, and 
engaged in the quarrel of the Palatinate. Then alſo Venice, Savoy, and the 


princes and cities of Germany, had but a dull fear of the greatneſs of Spain, upon a 


general apprehenſion only of the ſpreading and ambitious defigns of that nation : 
now that fear is ſharpened and pointed by the Spaniards late enterpriſes upon 
the Valtoline and the Palatinate, which come nearer them. 

Fifthly and laſtly, the Dutch (which is the Spaniard's perpetual duelliſt) hath 
now, at this preſent, five ſhips to one, and the like proportion in treaſure and 
wealth, to that they had in 88. Neither is it poſſible (whatſoever is given out) 
that the coffers of Spain ſhould now be fuller than they were in 88: for at that 
time Spain had no other wars fave thoſe of the Low Countries, which were 
grown into an ordinary; now they have had coupled therewith the extraordi- 
nary of the Valtoline, and the Palatinate. And ſo I conclude my anſwer to the 
objection raiſed, touching the difference of times; not entring into more ſecret 
paſſages of ſtate, but keeping that character of ſtyle whereof Seneca ſpeaketh, 


4 Plus (endlose quam loquitur. 


Here I would paſs over from matter of experience, were it not that I held it 
neceſſary to diſcover a wonderful erroneous obſervation that walketh about, and 
is commonly received, contrary to all the true account of time and experience. 
It is, that the Spaniard, where he once getteth in, will ſeldom or never be got 
out again. But nothing is leſs true than this. Not long ſince they got footing 


at Breſt, and ſonie other parts in French Britain, and after quitted them. They 


had Calais, Ardes, and Amiens, and rendred them, or were beaten out. They 
es had 
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had ſince Marſeilles, and fairly left it. They had the other day the Valtoline, 
and now have put it in depoſit, What they will do with Ormus, which the 
Perſian hath taken from them, we ſhall ſee. So that, to ſpeak truly of latter 
times, they have rather poached and offered at a number of enterpriſes, than 
maintained any conſtantly ; — contrary to that idle tradition. In more an- 
cient times (leaving their purchaſes in Africk, which they after abandoned) when 


their great emperor Charles had claſped Germany (almoſt) in his fiſt, he was 


forced, in the end, to go from Iſpurg (and, as if it had been in a maſk, by torch- 
light) and to quit every foot in Germany round that he had gotten ; which, I 
doubt not, will be the hereditary iſſue of this late purchaſe of the Palatinate. 
And fo I conclude the ground that I have to think, that Spain will be no over- 
match to Great Britain, if his majeſty ſhould enter into a war, out of experience, 
and records of time. 8 

For grounds of reaſon, they are many; I will extract the principal, and open 
them briefly, and (as it were) in the bud. For ſituation, I paſs it over; though 
it be no ſmall point: England, Scotland, Ireland, and our good confederates the 
United Provinces, lie all in a plump together, not acceſſible but by ſea, or at 
leaſt by paſſing of great rivers, which are natural fortifications. As for the do- 
minions of Spain, they are ſo ſcattered, as it yieldeth great choice of the ſcenes 
of the war, and promiſeth flow ſuccours unto ſuch part as ſhall be attempted. 
There be three main parts of military puiſſance, men, money, and confederates. 
For men, there are to be conſidered valour and number. Of valour I ſpeak not 
take it from the witneſſes that have been produced before: yet the old obſer- 
vation is not untrue, that the Spaniards' valour lieth in the eye of the looker on; 


but the Engliſh valour lieth about the ſoldiers heart. A valour of glory, and 


3 
of number: Spain is a nation thin ſown of people; partly by reaſon of the 


ſterility of the ſoil, and partly becauſe their natives are exhauſted by ſo many 


employments in ſuch vaſt territories as they poſſeſs. So that it hath been accounted 
a kind of miracle, to fee ten or twelve thouſand native Spaniards in an army. 
And it is certain (as we have touched it, a little before, in paſſage) that the ſecret 
of the power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran army, compounded of miſcellany 
forces of all nations, which for many years they have had on foot upon one oc- 
cafion or other : and if there ſhould happen the misfortune of a battle, it would 
be a long work to draw on ſupplies. They tell a tale of a Spaniſh ambaſſador 
that was brought to ſee the treaſury of S. Mark at Venice, and ſtill he looked 
down to the ground; and being aſked, why he ſo looked down, ſaid, © he was 
« looking to ſee whether their treaſure had any root, ſo that if it were ſpent 
« it would grow again; as his maſter's had.” But, howſoever it be of their 
treaſure, certainly their forces have ſcarce any root ; or at leaſt ſuch a root as bud- 


deth forth poorly and ſlowly. It is true they have the Walloons, who are tall 


ſoldiers ; yet that is but a ſpot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is not 
in the world again ſuch a ſpring and ſeminary of brave, military people, as is 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the United Provinces: fo as if wars ſhould 
mow them down never ſo faſt, yet they may be ſuddenly ſupplied, and come 
up again. 

1 5: money, no doubt it is the principal part of the greatneſs of Spain ; for 
by that they maintain their veteran army; and Spain is the only ſtate of Europe 
that is a money grower. But in this part, of all others, is moſt to be conſideted, 
the tickliſh and brittle ſtate of the greatneſs of Spain. Their greatneſs confiſt- 
eth in their treaſure, their treaſure in their Indies, and their Indies (if it be well 
weighed) ate indeed but an acceſſion to ſuch as are maſters by fea. So as this 


axle-tree, whereupon their greatneſs turneth, is ſoon cut in two by any that 


ſhall be ſtronger than they by ſea. Herein therefore I refer myſelf to the opi- 
nions of all men (enemies or whomſoever) whether that the maritime forces 
of Great Britain, and the United Provinces, be not able to beat the Spaniard at 
ſea? For if that be ſo, the links of that chain whereby they hold their great- 
neſs, are diſſolved. Now if it be ſaid, that admit the caſe of Spain to be ſuch 
as we have made it, yet we ought to deſcend into our own caſe, which we 

Vor. I. 9H ſhall 
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away quite this objection: for whereas wars are generally cauſes of poverty, or 
conſumption ; on the contrary part, the ſpecial nature of this war with Spain 
(if it be made by ſea) is like to be a lucrative and reſtorative war. 80 that, if 
we 80 roundly on at the firſt, the war in continuance will find itſelf. And 


and Jaſon's Voyage by ſea for the golden fleece. ; 

For confederates ; I will not take upon me the knowledge, how the Princes, 
ſtates, and councils of Europe, at this day, ſtand affected towards Spain ; for 
that trencheth into. the ſecret occurrents of the preſent time, wherewith, in all 
this treatiſe, I have forborn to meddle. But to ſpeak of that which lieth open 
and in view; I ſee much matter of quarrel and jealouſy, but little of amity and 
truſt towards Spain, almoſt in all other eſtates, I fee France is in competition 
with them for three noble portions of their monarchy, Navarre, Naples, and 


Milan ; and.now freſhly in difference with them about the Valtoline, I fee once 


ſecond, Paul the fourth, and Sixtus the fifth. As for that great body of Ger- 


of France, and Great Britain, or Denmark, for the liberty of the German na- 
tion, and for the expulſion of Spaniſh and foreign forces, than they had in the 
years 1552 and 1553. At which time they contracted a league with Henry the 
ſecond. the French king, upon the lame articles, againſt Charles the fifth, who 
had impatronized himſelf ofa great part of Germany, through the diſcord of the 


German Princes, which himſelf had ſown and fomented: which league at that ; 


upon the weſt, the Moors of Valentia expulſed, and- their allies, do yet hang as 
a cloud or ſtorm over Spain. Gabor on the eaſt is like an anniverſary wind, 
that riſeth cry year upon the party of Auſtria. And Perſia hath entred into 
hoſtility with Spain, 1 i 
within every man's obſervation alſo, that Venice doth think their ſtate almoſt on 
7 fire, if the Spaniards hold the Valtoline. That Savoy hath learned by freſh ex- 
perience, that alliance with Spain is no ſecurity againſt the ambition of Spain; 
and that of Bavaria hath likewiſe been taught, that merit and ſervice doth oblige 
. the Spaniard but from day to day. Neither do 1 lay for all this, but that Spain 
may rectify much of this ill blood by their particular and cunning negotiations: 
but yet there it is in the body, and may break out, no man knoweth when, into 


| N ill accidents: and at leaſt it ſheweth plainly, that which ſerveth for our purpoſe, 


that now is, upon occaſion; Sir, I will tell your majeſty thus much for your 
comfort; your majeſty. hath but two enemies, whereof the one is all the 
* world, and the other is your own miniſters.” And thus I end the ſecond 
main part I propounded to ſpeak of; which was, the balancing of the forces 
between the king's majeſty and the Sing of Spain, if a war muſt follow. 
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